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considerable  stream  nins  into  the  same  channel  near  Wol- 
terton.  This  river  is  said  to  have  been  navigable  for  large 
vessels  up  to  Castle  Rising;  and  sir  H.  Spelman  calls  it  "a 
famous  port."  Another  rivulet  rises  in  the  village  of  Grim- 
stone,  and  meandering  by  Leziate,  Bawsey,  South  Wootton, 
and  Gay  wood,  passes  into  the  Ouse  close  to  the  town  of 
Lynn.  The  river  Nar,  by  some  called  the  Setch,  Sandring- 
ham,  and  Lynn  Flu,  springs  out  of  Launditch  hundred,  and 
running  by  Castle  Acre,  Pentney,  Setch,  Sec,  throws  its 
contents  into  the  Ouse  at  the  south  or  upper  part  of  Lynn ; 
as  does  also  a  tributary  stream  which  flows  from  the  parish 
of  Gayton  Thorp,  winding  its  course  through  Middleton, 
Mintlyn,  &c.  The  Lenn,  or  Nare,  is  a  narrow  but  in  some 
places  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  and  navigable  a  good  way 
into  the  country,  but  has  no  very  beautiful  or  striking 
scenery  any  where  upon  its  banks,  except  about  Castle  Acre. 
— For  a  further  account  of  the  Ouse,  see  Lynn.  A  dreary 
tract  of  marsh  accompanies  these  united  rivers  in  Norfolk ; 
nor  does  the  country  much  improve  afterwards,  but  the  chan- 
nel becomes  very  considerable,  and  the  exit  of  these  rivers 
is  splendid,  where  the  flourishing  port  and  g^at  trade  of 
Lynn  present  a  crowd  of  vessels. 

This  hundred,  as  well  as  Smithdon,  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  verge  of  the  Lynn  channel,  forming  with  the  coast 
of  Lincolnshire  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre  round 
the  wash  or  bay,  called  Metaris  ^stuarium.  The  na- 
vigation of  Lynn  channel  is  rendered  extremely  difficult 
and  perilous,  on  account  of  the  different  shifting  of  the 
sands  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  has  proved  fatal 
to  many  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  this  navigation,  the  imports  to  Lynn  are  immense;  from 
which  port,  and  the  river  Ouse,  the  inland  communication 
with  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Hun- 
tingdon, Bedford,  and  Northampton,  conveys  salt,  coal, 
wine,  fish,  timber,  stone,  and  other  necessaries ;  and  the 
exports  from  Lynn  are  chiefly  of  such  commodities  as  are 
brought  down  from  those  counties  by  water.  Its  foreign 
trade  is  very  considerable,  especially  with  Holland,  Norway, 
the  Baltic,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  is  thought  to  import 
more  wine  than  any  other  town  in  England,  London  excepted. 

The  higher  grounds  of  this  hundred  and  half,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  are  of  a  light  sand  or  gravel ;  the  lower 
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grounds  and  lands  near  the  villages,  fertile  and  well  inclosed ; 
and  those  which  are  under  the  necessity  of  being  drained^, 
are  of  a  flat  sandy  rich  pasture,  well  adapted  for  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Marshland  is  so  termed  in  allusion  to  its  original  and 
present  state.  Whether  Marshland,  and  the  Fen  lands  in 
Holland  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  were  originally  a  part  of  the 
ocean  which  the  waters  providentially  left,  or  that  this  ex- 
tensive plain  was  at  some  time  swallowed  up  by  an  inundation 
from  the  sea  and  afterwards  drained,  or  otherwise  cleared, 
admits  of  a  doubt ;  more  especially  as  the  most  learned 
writers  on  the  subject  have  differed  in  opinion.  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  in  his  *"  History  of  Embanking,*'  is  of  opinion, 
"  that  the  Romans  were  the  persons  who  originally  gained 
this  part  of  Norfolk,  called  Marshland,  from  the  sea; 
where  the  Saxons  were  also  invited  to  settle,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  that  they  did  so,  is 
evident  from  the  authentic  survey  taken  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror,  which  shews  that  the  towns  now  in  being  there, 
were  also  extant  in  the  days  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor." 
This  vast  level  was  originally  a  firm  dry  land,  not  overflown 
by  the  sea  or  any  stagnant  fresh  waters,  which  is  plain  from 
the  great  number  of  timber  trees  that  have  been  found  in 
several  parts  of  it,  which  it  is  certain  will  not  grow  in  wa- 
tery moorish  places;  besides,  it  is  observable  that  where  they 
have  been  found,  as  in  digging  of  channels  and  drains,  their 
roots  have  been  always  observed  to  stand  in  the  firm  earth 
below  the  moor.  Dugdale  says,  he  "  saw  great  numbers  of 
oak  and  fir  trees  taken  up  in  the  Fens,  near  Thorney." 
Great  numbers  were  also  dug  up  at  the  cutting  of  that  large 
channel  called  Downham  Eau.  In  Marshland  likewise, 
about  a  mile  west  from  Magdalen  bridge,  at  the  setting  down 
of  a  sluice,  there  were  found,  seventeen  feet  deep,  several 
furze  bushes,  as  also  nut  trees  pressed  flat  down,  with  nuts 
sound  and  firm  lying  by  them :  the  bushes  and  trees  standing 
in  solid  earth,  below  the  sand  which  the  sea  had  brought  up, 
and  in  time  raised  to  that  thickness.  Freebridge  Marshland 
half  hundred  is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  N. ;  by  Cross- 
keys  Wash  and  Wisbeacb  river,  which  divides  Norfolk  from 
Lincolnshire  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the 
W. ;  by  the  old  Podike,  dividing  this  with  Clackclose  huu^ 
dred,  on  the  S. ;  and  by  the  Ouse  on  the  £ ;  which  is  the 
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boundary  (Wiggcnball  St.  Gerroan*s  and  St.  Peter*s  excepted) 
with  part  of  Clackclosc  and  Freebridge  Lynn  hundreds. 

Marshland  comprehends  what  is  commonly  called  the 
seven  towns  of  Marshland,  viz. : — Emneth,  Terrington, 
Tilney,  Walpole,  Walsoken,  Walton,  and  Wiggenhall.  These 
townships  enjoy  an  inter  right  of  common,  on  the  Smeth 
and  its  appurtenances,  which  are  said  to  contain  3,000 
acres  of  summer  pasture  ;  a  piece  of  land  so  fruitful,  as 
it  was  reported  by  a  courtier  to  James  I.,  at  his  first  coming 
to  the  crown  of  England,  "  that  if  over  night  a  wand  or 
rod  was  laid  on  the  ground,  by  the  morning  it  would  be  co- 
vered with  grass  of  that  night's  growth ;"  to  which  that  king 
is  said,  in  a  jocose  manner,  to  reply,  **  that  he  knew  some 
grounds  in  Scotland,  where  if  a  horse  was  put  in  over  night, 
they  could  not  see  or  discern  him  in  the  morning.**  Of  this 
plain  or  smeth  there  is  a  tradition  which  the  common  people 
retain,  that,  in  old  time,  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  had 
a  contest  with  the  lords  of  the  manors,  respecting  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  it ;  when  one  Hickifric,  a  person  of  great  sta- 
ture and  courage,  assisting  the  said  inhabitants  in  their  right 
of  common,  took  an  axletree  from  a  cart  wheel,  instead  of 
a  swocd,  and  the  wheel  for  a  shield  or  buckler,  and  thus 
armed  soon  repelled  the  invaders ;  and  for  proof  of  this 
notable  exploit,  ''  they  to  this  day  shew,**  says  sir  William 
Dugdale,  ''a  large  gravestone  near  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  in  Tilney  churchyard,  whereon  the  form  of  a  cross 
is  so  cut  or  carved,  as  that  the  upper  part  thereof  (where- 
with the  carver  had  adorned  it)  being  circular,  they  will 
therefore  have  it  to  be  the  gravestone  of  Hickifrick,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  courage.** — ^See  Tilney.  The  parishes  of 
Clenchwarton,  W.  and  N.  Lynn,  though  lying  in  Marshland, 
are  excluded  from  any  right  of  pasturage  on  the  Smeth 
common. 

Camden  says,  "Marshland  is  as  it  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
U  is  imagined  there  are  a  hundred  bridges  over  the  dykes 
which  drain  the  lauds.*'  The  air  here  is  said  not  to  be  so 
prejudicial  to  the  constitution  of  asthmatic  people,  as  it  is 
la  the  lower  Fens.*    Vast  improvements  have  been  made 

•  Paller  m>'s,  "The  air  of  Marshland  U  none  of  the  wfaoleiomest,  being  tammnded 
wkUi  the  Bea  ^oA  fens  on  all  lidei.  Hence  it  ia,  that  atraogers  coming  hither  are  clapt 
on  tlie  back  with  an  agne,  which  Bomettmea  laats  them  longer  than  a  stniTe  rait ;  thas 
eomca  the  adage  "  fJei*  arrested  by  the  BaU§  of  Marsklmut."  The  beat  li,  when 
•nch  prifonert  have  paid  the  baililT'a  feet  and  gamlih,  and  with  time  and  patience  Jure 
weathered  oat  the  brnnt  of  that  disease,  they  become  habited  to  the  aire  of  the 
roantry  and  arrive  in  health  at  a  very  great  age*.*' 
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towards  the  sea  coast  off  Marshland,  by  embanking ;  es- 
pecially  in  the  parishes  of  Terrington  and  Clenchwarton, 
where  at  one  time  Capt.  Bentiuck,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
took  in  nine  hundred  acres  of  salt  marsh,  now  rendered 
arable  by  the  perseverance  and  public  spirit  of  that  gentle- 
man. The  principal  outfall  of  the  several  cuts  which  drain 
the  Fen  lands  of  the  great  Bedford  Level,  being  at  Lynn, 
through  the  present  channel  of  the  river  Ouse  which  empties 
itself  into  the  bay,  called  Metaris  iEsTUARiUM,  the  pre- 
servation of  this  outfall  and  navigation  has  been  the  primary 
object  of  the  commissioners  of  the  ''  Corporation  of  Bedford 
Level."  The  country,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lynn,  abounds 
with  good  springs,  ^rom  which  the  town  is  plentiifully  sup- 
plied with  excellent  water:  but  in  Marshland  and  other 
parts,  it  is  with  no  small  diihculty  that  water  can  be  procured 
for  the  cattle  in  very  dry  seasons.  Many  parts  of  the  Fens 
abound  with  a  remarkable  species  of  reeds,  which  appear 
in  smnmer,  at  some  distance,  like  extensive  fields  of  corn. 
In  autumn,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  they  are  resorted* 
to  by  innumerable  flocks  of  starlings,  which  often  in  their 
flight  darken  the  air ;  myriads  of  them  are  destroyed,  and 
become  a  considerable  article  of  food  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  The  reeds  that  harbour  these  birds  constitute 
a  very  durable  and  neat  thatch  for  houses,  and  are  said  to 
last  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  Thatching  is  executed  in 
this  country  in  a  style  altogether  superior  to  many  other 
places.  The  soil  of  Marshland  is  for  the  most  part  very 
good,  but  no  where  more  so  than  in  that  notable  tract  called 
the  Smeth,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  uncommon 
fertility.  These  parts  have  long  been  famous  for  great  num- 
bers of  decovs,  from  which  various  numbers  of  aquatic 
fowls,  notwithstanding  their  breed  is  much  decreased,  are 
still  sent  to  the  London  markets. 

Marshland  comprehends  sixteen  parishes ;  viz. — Emneth, 
Walsoken,  West  Walton,  Walpole  St.  Andrew's,  Walpole 
St.  Peter's,  Terrington  St.  Clement's,  Terrington  St.  John's, 
Clendiwarton,  N.  and  W.  Lynn,  Tilney  All  Saints,  Tilney 
St.  Lawrence,  Islington  cum  Tilney,  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary's, 
Wiggenhall  St.  German's,  and  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. After  passing  from  Marshland  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Ouse,  the  country  begins  to  exhibit  a  very  different 
appearance.     The  surface  now  ceases  to  be  flat,  a  light 
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aandy  soil  soon  presents  itself,  and  the  land  becomes  higher, 
and  comparatively  hilly,  as  well  as  in  general  much  less 
fertile  and  productive  than  in  Marshland;  and  the  process 
of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  implements,  differ  materially. 

ANM£R.  Thirty-four  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  122.— Is  si- 
tuate about  two  miles  west  of  Hough  ton  hall  and  plantations, 
four  miles  south -east  from  Snettisham,  and  eleven  north- 
east from  Lynn.  Orgar,  a  Saxon  freeman,  was  the  prin- 
cipal lord  of  this  village  before  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
but  being  deprived  ofj^me  was  succeeded  by  Eustace, 
earl  of  Cologne.  Ivthe  chapel  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  built  by  sir  Oliver  Calthorp,  were  his  arms, 
besides  others  in  the  windows.  This  village  was  greatly 
improved  by  J.  Coldham,  esq.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Anmer  Hall  and  Hereford.  Anmer  park  is  the  seat  of  ^mes^ 
Coldham,  esq.  ^        I 

APPLETON.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Mary.  ^  -2-- 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Appletuna. — ^Here  was  a  fAt 
of  the  Pastons,  a  very  handsome  pile,  which,  in  ITOTl^as 
burnt  to  the  ground,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  family,  who 
were  in  their  beds.  Blomdfield  says,  <'the  c)i||Teh  is  mostly 
in  ruins ;  it  was  covered  with  lead,  and  had  «  round  tower. 
I  found  horses  chained  together  in  the  porch  and  in  the 
church,  both  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  no  door  to  the 
church.'*  Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  Paston  family,  &c. 
South  of  the  church,  about  fifty  yards,  is  a  curious  spring, 
called  Holy  Well.  In  this  town  was  found  a  coin  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius. 

ASHWICKEN.  Thirty-one  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  19. 
Alias  Wyken  or  Ashwyken. — In  Wyken  were  two  lordships 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  two  different  families ;  these  two 
h>rdship8  extended  into  two  little  adjoining  towns,  Lesiateaad 
Holt :  the  former  is  still  a  distant  separate  parish,  and  has 
a  church  belonging  to  it  dedicated  also  to  All  Saints,  and 
appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Westacre.  Service  is  per- 
formed in  this  church  every  third  Sunday,  and  two  Sundays 
at  Ashwicken.  Holt  has  no  church,  and  has  become  a  part 
of  the  parish  of  Lesiate.  It  was  held  by  the  Gents,  the 
Theresbvs,  Drury,  Wright,  the  Spencers,,  and  Crowe.  .  Ash- 
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Wkkeii  lies  upon  the  right  of  the  turnpike-road  from  Lynn, 
at  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Formerly  the  road  from  Lynn 
to  Norwich,  near  this  place,  was  extremely  dangerous ;  and 
Bawsey  Bottom  was  reckoned  the  worst  piece  of  road  in 
England,  and  dreaded  hy  all  travellers.  This  road  is  now 
excellent. 

BABINGLEY.  Thirty-four  miles.  St.  Felix.  P:  63.~ 
The  church  of  Babingley,  which  has  a  square  tower,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  church  that  was  built  in  this  county 
(East  Anglia).  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Felix  the  Burgundian, 
who  converted  the  East  Angles.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says, 
''several  hills,  called  Christian  kills,  in  the  vicinity,  serve 
ft  confirm  the  opinion."  The*  river,  or  channel,  parts  it 
from  Castle  Rising,  which  was  formerly  a  sea  port  town ; 
and,  though  the  sea  has  left  it,  the  tide  still  flows  up  the 
river.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Butlers  or  West  Hall,  and 
Hall  or  Tatishales. 


lWSEY.     Thirty-eight  miles.     St; .     P.  34. 

^y  and  Glasthorpe  were  two  distinct  villages  at  the 
survey.  The. situation  of  this  tovm  is  but  indifferent,  being 
placed  on  swamps  and  surrounded  with  sands. 

BILNEY  (west).  Thirty-two  miles.  St.  Cecilia.  P.  193. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Benelai. — In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  it  lielonged  to  Bundo,  a  Saxon  thane  : 
held  also  by  Mildmav,  Windham,  Freake,  &c.  Here  are 
the  manors  of  West  tiilney,  and  Monpinzouiis. 

CASTLE  ACRE.  Twenty-nine  miles.  St.  James.  P.  1100. 
Called  in  Domesday-book,  Acre. — Was  granted  at  the  con- 
quest by  king  William  I.  to  William  eari  Warren,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  after  of  Surrey  in  England ;  to  whom  he  also 
granted  one  hundred  and  forty-six  lordships  in  this  country. 
The  church  is  a  large  regular  building,  with  a  nave,  a  north 
and  south  aisle,  and  a  chancel.  At  the  west  end  is  a  loflty 
square  tower  with  five  bells.  In  the  windows  and  about  the 
cshurch  of  Castle  Acre,  are  the  arms  of  Warren.  This 
church  prossesses  some  curious  specimens  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Thomas  Candeler,  of  Castle  Acre,  by  his  will,  dated: 
in  1514,  was*  buried  in  the  church,  and  gave,  two  closes. 
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.  the  members  of  it  w  so  accu- 

to  describe  them  in  detail.     It 

e  upper  part  of  the  south  tower 

arches.     There  is  a  similar  pair 

;r  sides.     It  is  probable  that  more 

ards,  as  the  tower  must  have  been 

,oe  or  two  tiers  of  arches.* 

hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  and,  with 

-four  broad,  interior  measure.     The  first 

,e  of  the  grand  western  entrance,  opened 

each  of  which  had  another  arch  into  the 

The  north  tower  is  completely  dilapidated, 

the  north  wall.     There  were  six  columns,  or 

J,  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  exclusive  of  the 

.'S  at  the  transept.    The  two  archef  beneath  the 

er  are  entire,  but  blocked  up  with  modem  work  of 

materials.     A  small  part  of  the  next  arch  of  the 

in  the  same  side,  also  remains ;  also  one  arch  of  the 

.d  tier  in  the  south  tower.     These  are  all  richly  orna- 

ied  in  front  with  broad  double  bands  of  various  mould- 

^'8.      The  arehivaults  were  either  faced  with  stone,  or 

avered  with  a  very  firm  composition.    The  piers  of  the 

nave  are  all  fallen,   excepting  that  supporting  the  south 

tower,  which  is  entire ;  and  the  inner  parts  of  two  more  on 

the  north  side,  from  which  all  the  casing  of  hewn  stone  is 

stripped  away.    These  bear  plain  marks  of  the  imposts  and 

springers  of  a  vaulted  stone  roof:  that  of  the  side  aisles 

*  "  It  seems  of  some  Importance,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  settle  the  dates  of  sach 
pointed  arches  as  occor  before  the  regular  pointed  style  came  Into  use ;  more  par- 
ticolarly  when  they  are  found  Id  the  same  baildlng  with  round  arches,  and  hare 
similar  columns  and  mouldings  as  the  others.  Such  are  those  in  the  Temple  church, 
erected  In  llTTt,  and  In  that  of  St.  Cross,  about  1180.  I  am  not  willing  these  at  Castle 
Acre  should  pass  for  authentic  specimens  forty  years  older  still,  because  I  am  well 
satisfied  they  were  Intermediate  between  the  two  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  time 
of  the  first  earl  Warren,  the  founder,  the  bnildlogs  were  no  doubt  begun ;  and  a 
church,  as  was  usual,  hastily  erected  for  immediate  use.  In  the  time  of  the  second 
earl  It  was  found  inconrenient  and  insnlBclent ;  and  among  his  many  addMooal 
donations  partlcnlarlied  by  Blomefleld,  was  'land  to  erect  a  new  church:'  at  what 

^rt  of  his  time,  from  1080  to  1135,  does  not  appear.  That  church  was  consecrated 
the  time  of  the  third  earl,  who  died  In  1148,  by  Turlns,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
was  enthroned  in  1148.  Now  the  upper  parts  of  the  western  towers  must  be  supposed 
the  last  erected,  allowing  it  completed  at  the  time  of  its  consecration,  thb  seems  quite 
conclnsWe  as  to  the  highest  possible  antiquity  of  these  pointed  arches.  Both  side*  of 
the  western  ft-ont  have  been  within  a  very  few  years  cleared  of  the  encumbrances  of 

«i«nf  k/ina«a  anH  knvitia     fnr  v«rlnna    nnrnnsAa     anil    »Vi>r«    nart   nf  t-h*   i>Yl«>riAr  l«  iin«r 
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also  was  vaulted^  as  appears  by  similar  traces  on  the  walls^ 
Those  paits  of  the  piers  which*  had  a  circular  outline,  were 
ornamented  with  a  bold  sweeping  spiral,  or  large  zig-zag 
indentation,  similar  to  the  columns  in  Waltham  abbey  church. 
The  exterior  of  the  wall  in  the  north  aisle,  was  decorated 
with  a  series  of  small  round  arches,  or  high  slender  pilasters, 
like  those  of  the  third  tier  on  the  western  towers.  There 
was  undoubtedly  a  central  or  transept  tower :  what  remains 
of  the  south-west  pier  of  it,  is  a  tall  irregular  mass  of  rocky 
flint  masoni'y ;  the  exterior  casing  of  hewn  stone  having 
been  picked  off,  as  it  has  in  almost  every  other  part.  The 
walls  of  the  transepts  are  all  standing,  and  some  tracery, 
arcades,  &c.,  remaining.  The  arches  were  variously  orna- 
mented, and  a  fascia  moulding  ran  along  above  each  tier. 
On  the  east  side  of  both  transepts  was  a  semicircular  chapel. 
That  against  the  south  transept  still  exists ;  it  has  an  east 
window  and  a  holy  water  niche  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  correspondent  chapel  on  the  north  side  is  levelled  to 
the  ground.'*  [Mr.  Forby  corrects  himself  at  this  part,  by 
saying,  **  it  would  be  safer,  I  believe,  not  to  suppose  that 
there  ever  was  in  that  place  a  building  of  like  dimensions 
with  that  which  is  annexed  to  the  other  transept.  I  do 
not  find  sufficient  traces  of  its  foundation.  There  is  a 
fragment  of  ancient  wall,  bearing  no  certain  character  of  any 
particular  age,  a  little  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  tran- 
sept.  Before  this  there  is  an  opening  into  the  church,  in 
which  there  has  certainly  been  a  semicircular  arch  ;  but  the 
recess  thus  formed  is  not  large  enough  for  a  chapel,  even  of 
the  smallest  size.  It  more  probably  contained  the  tomb  of 
some  distinguished  personage,  perhaps  of  one  of  the  earls 
Warren,  possibly  of  the  founder  himself;  or  it  might  have 
been  a  repository  of  consecrated  utensils  or  vestments.*'] 

"Hitherto  all  is  Norman,  save  that  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  seems,  from  the  traces  of  the  springers,  to  have  been 
of  the  succeeding  age  of  church  architecture.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  vaulting  over  the  transepts:  the  inner  roof 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  of  timber  only.  Eastward  of 
the  transepts  the  remains  are  very  scanty.  It  appears  that 
the  presbytery,  about  fifty  feet  long,  was  not  semicircular 
at  the  east  end  ;  as  is  proved  by  the  north-east  comer,  with 
its  buttresses,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  east  wall  just  above 
the  soil.    Indeed y  thi^  part  of  the  edifice  was  not  of  the 
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Gorman  age,  as  is  mauifested  by  the  buttresses  at  the  angles, 
^o  doubt  it  originally  was  so,  and,  in  all  probability,  its 
termination  was  semicircular  ;  but  we  know  that  specimens 
of  that  shape  are  very  rare,  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of 
"  most  of  our  Norman  churches  have  been  reedified  in  a  sub- 
sequent age  and  style/* 

*' There  was  manifestly  a  building  at  the  east  end  of  the 

presbytery,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  nearly  square, 

yrhicb  is  certainly  a  very  unusual  shape  for  a  chapel,  yet 

this  cannot  be  supposed  any  thing  else  than  a  Lady  chapel. 

The  ruins  are  all  overgrown  with  grass,  excepting  a  small 

portion  at  the  south-east  corner,  which  clearly  marks  the 

limit." 

"At  the  end   of   tho   north   transept,  was   a  building 
of  ahout  ninety  feet  long,  and  twenty  broad.     It  consisted 
of  two  apartments ;  one  about  thirty  feet,  and  the  other 
aixt}  feet  long.     There  was  a  wall  of  separation  in  that 
point.  The  tirst  must  almost  necessarily  have  been  the  sa- 
(mtryy  and  the  other  was  probably  the  almonry.    In  the 
situation  of  this  office,  three  points  seem  to  have  been  con- 
{  sidered;  convenient  nearness  to  the  church,  sufficient  re- 

moteness from  the  more  private  parts  of  the  monastery,  and 
easy  access  to  the  public  entrance." 
'  "Ik  Cloister  and  parts  immediately  or  collaterally  con- 

nected \Tith  it  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The 
first  was  nearly  a  square  of  above  one  hundred  feet.  The 
four  walls,  which  formed  the  back  of  it,  are  very  nearly  all 
in' being.  Of  the  other  wall  which  separated  it  from  the 
cemetry,  there  is  only  a  small  part  just  above  the  soil,  and 
on  the  north  side  none  even  of  that.  To  the  east  of  the 
cloister  was  the  chapter-room,  almut  forty  feet  long,  by 
twenty  feet  broad  ;  on  the  north  and  south  wails  of  it,  are 
distinctly  visible  the  holes  in  which  the  wood,  or  rather 
I  stone  work  of  the  stalls  was  fixed  ;  there  were  manifestly 
eighteen  of  these  on  each  side;  thirty-six  was  the  number 

afmAnkdin  th«»  hniisp.      Xt  thp  west  end  were  stalls  for  fh^ 
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the  servants  and  lay  brethren,  when  they  were  summoned 
for  reproof  or  discipline — the  claustral  monks  using  the 
western  door.  In  the  chapter-room  there  is  a  part  of  a  range 
of  low  round  arches  and  pilasters  above  the  stalls.  The  three 
other  semicircular  arches,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cloister, 
but  all  deprived  of  their  stone,  now  lead  iiito  one  long  and 
narrow  area  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  twenty-six.  It 
appears  utterly  inconceivable  that  this  can  ever  have  been 
one  room,  and  it  is  at  least  very  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  three  arches  severally  opened  into  three  different  apart- 
ments. Immediately  within  the  first  arch  was,  probably,  a 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  dormitory;  allowing  a  com- 
petent deduction  for  staircase,  the  remainder  of  the  long 
area,  or  the  upper  story,  (and  it  is  obvious  that  there  was 
one,)  would  be  by  no  means  too  large  for  that  purpose. 
Every  monk  had  his  bed  and  his  chest  in  a  separate  cabin 
or  closet,  opening  into  a  common  passage  in  the  middle  of 
the  dorture.  There  were  seven  windows  eastward,  alternately 
higher  and  lower,  four  westward  over  the  cloister,  and  two 
beyond  the  building  on  the  south  side  of  it ;  many  of  these 
windows  bear  certain  marks  of  Norman  construction.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  an  arched  door- way.  near  the  west  front 
corner,  opened  into  the  buttery,  napery,  and  such  necessary 
appendages  to  the  refectory  ;  and  that  the  third  arch  led  to 
that  room,  not  perhaps  immediately,  but  through  screens, 
similar  to  those  in  college  halls  and  in  some  old  manor- 
houses  ?  After  all  these  deductions  a  room  of  fair  dimensions 
and  proportion  would  be  left  for  the  refectory.  At  the  south 
end  of  this  room  was  a  passage  (vide  plan  in  Britton's  work,) 
about  three  yards  wide ;  this  communicated,  though  not  now 
with  perfect  distinctness,  with  the  building  which  1  cannot 
help  supposing  to  have  contained  the  kitchcR,  with  its  neces- 
sary adjuncts  of  bake-house,  larder,  pantry,  scullery,  &c. 
offices  for  the  cellarer,  refectionefi*,  and  any  others  connected 
with  this  department,  and  perhaps  rooms  for  servants  and 
lay  brethren. ,  At  the  east  end  of  one  wing  of  it,  is  a  pro- 
jection from  the  wall  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  chimney.  The  long  narrow  room  south  of  the  refec- 
tory, ninety  feet  by  nineteen,  and  obviously  not  divided, 
eould  certainly  never  have  been  inhabited ;  I  conceive  it  to 
have  been  the  cellar.  A  sunk  cellar  they  could  not  have  had 
in  this  house,  the  floor  being  too  near  upon  a  level  with  the 
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bed  of  the  rivulet  which  forms  the  southern  boundary ;  nay, 
so  nearly  is  the  building  in  question  to  the  level  of  the 
water,  that  a  stream  appears  to  have  passed  by  a  vaulted 
channel  under  it.  The  south  wall  of  this  apartment,  so  far 
as  it  remains,  has  no  windows.  About  three  feet  within  it  is 
another  wall  of  equal  thickness,  (about  a  yard,)  perforated 
with  what  seem  to  have  been  arches  in  a  series,  from  end  to 
end ;  this  room  was  very  low.  There  was  an  apartment 
above  it  which  must  have  been  a  mere  loft ;  it  has  windows 
to  the  east  and  west.  At  the  west  end  of  the  lower  room  is 
a  large  door,  which  with  the  window  above  it  is  Norman ; 
it  had  another  door  into  the  passage  behind  the  refectory.*' 

■**'  This  seemingly  convenient  communication,  and  the  con- 
struction, which  apparently  tends  to  exclude  heat  and 
produce  coldness,  seem  to  render  my  supposition  fairly  pro- 
bable. The  walls  of  this  building,  and  those  of  the  refectory, 
bad  many  of  the  flat  Norman  buttresses,  the  stone  facings  of 
which  have  been  all  carefully  picked  out.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  cloister  were  two  arches  of  entrance,  the  first  is  into 
a  room  twenty-eight  feet  by  eighteen,  adjoining  to  the  re- 
fectory, and  communicating  with  it.  This,  I  am  induced  to 
sup{5ose,  was  the  parlour  or  locutory,  into  which  it  was 
usual  to  retire  after  meals,  and  where  conversation  was 
allowed ;  above  it  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  scriptorium^  and 
next  to  it  on  the  west,  the  library  for  missals.  Sec.  These 
two  rooms  seem  to  have  been  connected ;  a  door  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  opens  into  the  latter,  and  the  narrow 
space  within  seems,  from  below,  to  tend  towards  the  other, 
but  1  cannot  find  its  exit  anywhere ;  it  must,- however,  have 
had  one,  and  towards  that  part.  In  the  remainder  of  this 
side  1  would  place  the  hall  and  chambers  of  the  novices, 
many  of  whom  were  mere  boys,  and  were  regularly  instructed 
in  the  learning  of  the  times.  The  entrance  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  west  end  of  this  side,  and  was  conveniently 
placed  to  keep  the  youth  apart  from  the  professed  monks, 
at  times  when  they  were  not  allowed  to  associate.*' 

''The  apartments,"  continues  Mr.  Forby,  ''by  my  not 
finding  any  appearance  of  chimneys,  except  in  the  kitchen, 
were  warmed,  I  presume,  by  wood  embers  in  a  portable 
grate.*'  He  then  proceeds,  "third  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cloister  was  the  Prior*s  Lodge,  a  very  considerable  part 
of  which  is  standing.    It  has  two  entrances  into  the  cloister. 
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the  principal  near  the  church,  and  a  smaller  at  some  distance 
into  the  offices.  The  former  has  been  stripped  of  its  Nor- 
man ornaments,  and  the  latter  reduced  in  size  at  a  later 
age.*  These  extend  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church, 
to  that  of  the  cloister.  The  pnor*s  lodge  has  two  fronts, 
north  and  west :  it  is  built  round  a  small  court  called  the 
Pump  Yard .  The  walls  of  this  little  area  bear  certain  marks  of 
the  Norman  stvle.  The  windows  on  three  stories  are,  indeed, 
later ;  but  there  is  a  perfect  Norman  buttress,  and  opposite 
to  it  an  arch  and  vaulted  room  of  the  same  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  room  near  the  west  front  was  certainly  the  original 
vestiMe.  It  has  three  grand  semicircular  door  arches ;  one 
into  the  cloister,  and  another  nearly  opposite  into  the  next 
room,  and  the  third  in  the  north  iront:  the  two  latter  are 
entire,  and  much  ornamented.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is 
a  plain  semicircular  vault,  without  ribs ;  and  its  walls  are 
adorned  with  bands  of  mouldings.  The  next  room  to  it  is 
of  Norman  vaulting,  with  strong  ribs ;  it  has  a  door  into  the 
pump  yard .  The  third,  which  has  no  apparent  communication 
with  the  former,  has  a  much  later  vaulting,  with  pointed 
arches  and  slender  ribs.  From  this  room  is  a  pointed  arch 
to  the  next  southward.  Farther  eastward,  and  adjoining  the 
cloister,  is  now  another  open  area ;  the  buildings  which  stood 
on  it  being  entirely  destroyed.  It  had  an  arch  into  the  cloister, 
originally  Norman,  but  within  it  was  a  small  pointed  one. 
Adjoining  this  is  a  turret  staircase  of  stone.  There  is  one 
more  vaulted  room,  of  Norman  character,  south  of  the  pump 
yard.  This  room  opened  by  an  ample  but  plain  semicircular 
arch  into  the  next  westward,  a  small  part  of  which  is  now 
the  kitchen.  The  west  front  and  south  end  of  this  room^ 
(undoubtedly  the  hall),  and  of  the  stories  above  it,  with  their 
windows,  were  obviously  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  king  Henry 
VII.  The  principal  entrance  was  by  a  spacious  arch  of  the 
same  age.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  house  is  the 
floor  above,  or  first  story ;  which  consists  chiefly  of  three 
rooms.  The  largest  is  still  called  the  prior*s  dining-room ; 
and  seemsf  plainly  to  have  been  his  own  private  apartment. 
Excepting  furniture  and  hangings,  and  window  glass,  almost 
every  other  appropriate  article  belonging  to  this  room,  may 

•  Blomefidd  Myi.  "that  the  dormitory  was  over  this  ride  of  the  cloister.*' — Sec  aUo 
F»sbrook^.%  Britisk  MonacMsm,  vol.  hi.  p.  141. 
t  This  part  of  the  premises  Is-now  dedicated  to  agricaltaral  purpose;. 
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be  said  to  remain  in  statuo  quo.  The  first  room  is  entered 
by  a  pointed  arch  to  which  there  was  no  doubt  a  flight  of 
stone  stairs  though  now  a  short  ladder  serves  that  purpose. 
This  immediate  approach  from  without  must  have  been  con- 
venient to  the  prior,  who  had  occasion  to  see  many  persons 
on  the  spiritual  or  temporal  business  of  his  convent.  At  the 
right  hand  of  the  entrance  is  a  bason  of  stone,  under  a  tre- 
foil arch,  of  similar  shape,  but  larger  than  the  piscwue  so 
often  found  near  altars  in  parish  churches.  It  might  serve 
the  same  use  here  to  receive  the  rinsings  of  vessels,  or  as  a 
lavatory  for  the  prior's  use.  In  either  case  it  would  have 
been  inconveniently  placed,  or  was  it  necessary  for  those 
who  came  into  his  venerable  presence  to  perform  an  ablution? 
There  are  two  windows  in  .  this  apartment  to  the  north  ;  a 
handsome  bow  window  of  a  semicircular  outline;  and  nine 
lights  between  eight  muUions  opening  from  the  room  under 
a  broad  and  flat  shaped  pointed  arch  ;  the  other  to  the  west 
projects  at  right  angles  from  the  room,  anil  is  supported  on 
trusses  or  corbel  stones.  The  former  was  adorned,  according 
to  Blomefleld,  with  arms  painted  on  the  glass ;  but  this  is 
destroyed,  and  only  a  few  panes  of  any  kind  left.*  Both 
the  windows  are  now  plastered  up.  The  first  commanded  a 
view  of  the  great  gate  and  the  barn,  with  the  adjoining 
buildings ;  the  other  faced  a  large  building  which,  probably, 
contained  stables  and  many  other  offices.  The  ceiling  of  all 
the  rooms  is  of  oak,  sloping  downward  to  the  walls,  boarded 
above  the  rafters,  and  painted  with  red  and  white  roses. 
The  fireplace  is  under  an  arch  of  Henry  the  VII. 's  time.  It 
has  had  a  carving  of  leaves  and  flowers  round  it,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  decayed  and  taken  away.  Two  arched 
doors  lead  to  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  one  not  arched 
into  the  next  room,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  bed  room. 
This  has  a  window  to  the  north,  and  a  fireplace  like  that 
in  the  other  apartment,  but  smaller.    To  the  south  of  it  is  a 

*  He  Myi, "  lo  the  lint  pnnnei  of  kUm  were  the  iirni*  of  the  priory ;  in  the  second, 
the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  earl  Warren  qoartered ;  In  the  third,  thote  of 
Mowbray  dnke  of  Norfolk;  in  the  fourth,  the  red  and  white  Rote  noited,  and  a  crown 
over  It;  in  the  flflb,  France  and  England  quartered,  &c.  The  rest  containa  the  arniB 
of  the  priory,  and  the  letters  J.  W.,  Joined  tegcther  by  a  knot,  and  under  It 


'«< 


Syirito  yrhtctpali  canjirma  me.* 


by  which  it  appears  that  this  window  was  built  by  John  Wlnchelsey,  prior,  I9  lb* 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  VIII.  In  another  room,  a  few  years  since,  in  a  wiodqw, 
was  a  broken  portraiture  of  one  of  the  earls  of  Arnndel,  in  armour,  with  a  broad  sword 
in  his  hand." 
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very  narrow  passage,  separated  by  stud-work ;  and  it  has 
an  arched  doorway  through  a  wall,  which  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  main  work  of  the  building,  as  appears  by 
comparative  measurements.  This  space  does  not  seem  to 
be  accessible,  and  it  is  vain  to  conjecture  the  use  of  it.  The 
arch  into  it  through  the  outer  wall,  is  visible  from  the  dilapi- 
dated area  below.  The  third  room  was  obviously  the  prior's 
private  chapel.  About  half  of  it,  towards  the  east,  is  raised 
oy  one  step.  The  pavement  of  this  part  is  of  small  square 
bricks,  of  about  four  inches ;  and  all  the  rooms  have  had 
the  same  flooring.  'The  ceiling  is  a  plain  vault.  In  front 
b  a  Norman  arch,  faced  with  billet  moulding.  Along  the 
east  wall,  over  the  altar,  has  been  an  inscription,  of  which 
only  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  remain.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
altar  is  a  small  arched  doorway  to  the  staircase  in  the  tower, 
leading  down  to  the  church.  On  the  south  side,  immediately 
below  the  step,  is  a  stone  seat  under  an  ornamented  canopy, 
apparently  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  is  the  east 
window,  which  had  two  muUions  with  tracery.  Some  shields, 
with  arms  almost  obliterated,  ramain  in  this  room ;  but  of 
which  enough  is  left  to  ascertain  the  time  when  all  these 
apartments  (excepting  the  window,  &c.,  at  the  east  end) 
were  rebuilt.  This  armorial  insignia  is  the  frette  borne  by 
Maltravers,  the  heiress  of  which  noble  house  was  married 
to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  lord  and  patron  here  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  sixteen 
years  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  an  impaled  coat,  with  the  frette 
on  the  sinister  side.  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  room 
is  the  western  side.  It  is  of  boards,  over  the  stud  work 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  red  roses,  with  their  leaves  on 
a  white  ground,  in  water  colours.  That  so  perishable  a 
material  and  so  slight  a  decoration  should  have  endured  so 
long,  is  very  singular ;  and  it  really  does  not  seem  possible 
to  conceive  that  this  particular  embellishment  should  have 
been  thought  of  at  any  other  time  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. "• 
[Mr.  Forby,  correcting  himself,  says,  "  in  the  description 

*  Blomefleld  sayt  "It  i«  apparent  that  these  three  rooms  were  origiiully  one  large 
chapel."  He  does  not  mention  any  circnmttance  from  which  it  appears:  and  I  can 
certainly  discern  none.  Every  part  bat  the  few  feet  at  the  east  end,  boar  incontestiblc 
marks  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  beginning  of  the  next.  From  its  sltnation 
it  must  have  been  a  domestic  chapel.  And  conid  the  prior  of  Castle  Acre  be  conceived 
lo  have  had  one  sixty  feet  long?  I  question  if  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban'n  bad? 
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of  the  prior*s  chapel,  it  is  said  that  the  partition  between 
that  room  and  the  adjoining  one,  is  entirely  of  wood.  This 
is  inaccurate.  The  spaces  between  the  studs  are  tilled  up 
with  a  very  hard  sort  of  mortar,  which  makes  a  very  even 
surface,  and  the  whole  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  state."] 

''  The  building  adjoining  the  south  end  of  the  prior^s 
lodge,  I  would  willingly  suppose  was  the  hostillery.  It  is 
in  a  situation  sufficiently  remote  from  interference,  a  matter 
of  very  necessary  consideration,  as  the  monks  were  much 
annoyed  by  those  who  claimed  their  hospitality.  It  appears, 
spacious  enough  to  have  accommodated,  on  its  three  stories, 
all  those  guests  at  least,  who  were  neither  entertained  by 
the  prior  on  account  of  their  quality,  nor  on  that  of  their 
poverty  sent  to  the  almonry." 

''  Besides  the  buildings  already  noticed,  there  were  evi- 
dently others  which  may  be  considered  as  detached  offices, 
within  the  walled  inclosure.  These,  I  presume,  were  an 
infirmary,  a  small  chapel,  the  gate-house,  barn,  stables,  &c. 
The  infirmary  appears  to  have  been  situate  at  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  sacristy,  where  are  evident  vestiges  of  some 
building,  though  the  walls  are  levelled.  North-east  of  this» 
at  the  comer  of  the  clausum,  where  two  highways  meet, 
and  separated  by  one  of  them  from  the  parish  churchyard, 
stands  a  small  chapel,  about  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  the  eastern 
wall  of  which  exactly  resembles  the  masonry  of  the  west 
front  of  the  prior  s  lodge,  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  same  age. 
It  wasf,  probably,  dedicated  to  some  favourite  saint,  and  very 
judiciously  placed  here,  to  intercept  the  casual  devotional 
offerings  of  wayfaring  men,  who  might,  otherwise,  have 
carried  them  to  some  altar  in  the  parish  church,  which  con- 
tained several ;  being  a  spacious  and  handsome  fabric,  built 
by  one  of  the  earls  Warren  of  the  Plantageuet  line.  At  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  northward  from 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  church,  and  fronting  the  prior*s 
lodge,  stands  the  porter's  lodge,  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty- 
four.  It  has  a  greater  and  a  lesser  arched  gateway ;  and  on 
the  west  a  winding  staircase  and  a  small  void  space.  There 
appear  to  have  been  three  chambers,  the  windows  of  which 
are  square.  On  the  north  front  are  four  shields,  one  of 
which  bears  the  arms  of  earl  Warren,  and  another  those  of 
Maltravers.  It  was,  therefore,  erected  in  the  time  of  the 
same  earl  of  Arandel  who  was  living  when  a  considerable 
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part  of  the  prior*s  lodge  was  rebuilt.*  A  little  south-west 
of«  it  stand  about  thirty-three  )'ards  of  the  uorth  side,  aod 
the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  old  barn  of  the  monastery. 
A  modern  addition  extends  a  good  deal  farther,  but  the  an- 
cient barn,  of  which  the  chief  part  was  in  being  twenty 
years  ago,  much  longer  still.  It  contained  eleven  bays. 
None  of  the  other  ancient  farm  buildings  remain.*' 

*•  About  thirty  yards  south-west  of  the  hostillery,  was  a 
large  building,  (a  small  part  of  which  is  still  in  use,  and  large 
portions  of  its  walls  remain)  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings.  The  building  on  the  north  side,  was  seventy-four 
Yards  long,  and  seven  wide.  Above  it  was  a  chamber,  or 
loft,  having  some  small  openings  in  the  walU,  rather  like 
wickets  than  windows.  The  middle  building,  which  meets 
it  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  east  end,  was 
fifteen  yards  long,  and  seven  wide;  and  at  its  south  end 
joined  another  building  thirty  yards  long,  and  seventeen 
wide.  The  most  probable  conjecture  seems,  that  here  were 
the  mfili'hause,  the  brew-house,  the  mill-house,  and  the  sta- 
bles for  the  palfreys  and  horses  of  strangers.  Between  the 
ruins  and  the  river  are  obvious  traces  of  many  tish-ponds, 
long  since  filled  up.  There  is  abundant  room  for  gardens, 
orchard,  and  perhaps  a  vineyard.'* 

"Though  much  is  left  of  Castle  Acre  priory  to  admire, 
yet  great  dilapidations  have  been  of  course  made  by  the 
injuries  of  time  and  storms,  and  the  mischiefs,  perhaps 
greater  still,  of  wanton  or  mercenary  defalcations.  Indeed, 
almost  every  house  and  cottage  in  the  contiguous  village, 
bears  marks  of  the  plunder  of  the  priory,  or  of  the  neigh- 
bouring castle  east  of  the  priory  buildings.  This  mischief, 
however,  has  been  of  late  years  stopped  by  orders  from 
the  present  worthy  proprietor  of  both,  Mr.  Coke,  M.  P.  for 
Norfolk,  a  most  laudable  and  well-timed  interposition,  for 
which  architectural  antiquaries  owe  him  their  warmest 
thanks/* 
.    ["In  the  spring  of  1810,*'  continues  Mr.  F.  in  his  additions, 


•  "  Parkynt  absurdly  calls  this  boilding  '  a  large  and  stately  gate  of  A-eestone.'  Its 
dimensions  I  have  ^veu.  Its  materials  are  mostly  flint;  and  it  Is,  indeed,  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  flint  masonry,  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII.  So  very  far  is  Parkyns 
Arom  accnmcy  in  this  matter,  that  the  architect  seems  to  have  even  stadlously  avoided 
the  use  of  any  freestone,  as  if  to  shew  that  he  could  do  withoot  it.  The  arches, 
qaolns,  bottresses,  and  window  frames,  are  all  of  a  very  hard  red  brick,  bnrned  in  the 
several  shapes  required;  in  which  circumstance  the  curiosity  of  this  rdiflce  consists." 
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*'  a  considerable  quantity  of  materials  was  taken  from  the 
ruins^  and  employed  in  erecting  some  buildings  on  the  farm. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  that  this  has,  in  the  main, 
been  done  in  the  least  injurious  manner.  What  was  wanted 
has  been  procured  by  digging  up  the  buried  parts,  as  these 
were  already  crushed  and  reduced  to  manageable  forms.  It 
was  probably  found  easier  to  use  them  than  to  demolish  large 
masses ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  motive,  the  result  is, 
that  the  antiquary  has  only  to  lament  the  destruction  of  one 
fragment  of  a  prostrate  pier  of  the  nave,  decorated  on  its 
sides  with  Norman  chevron  work.  This,  perhaps,  offered 
a  strong  temptation,  as  the  hewn  stone  would  be  easily 
brought  off  by  a  few  blows  of  a  pickaxe.  The  clearing  away 
of  this  buried  rubbish,  has  not  only  not  destroyed  any  frag- 
ment of  antiquity,  but  it  has  incidentally  served  to  illustrate 
several.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  the  base,  and 
a  small  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  three-quarter  column  inserted 
in  the  wall,  have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  confirm  the 
supposition  that  this  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the 
thirteenth  century."] 

''The  part  which  has  been  called  the  kitchen,  exhibits  a 
confirmation  of  that  conjecture.  Some  masonry  has  been 
uncovered,  which  appears  to  have  been  two  small  stove 
chimneys,  or  flues.  Severely  as  the  conventual  church  of 
Castle  Acre  has  suffered  from  time  and  weather,  so  many 
traces  have  been  noticed  of  the  external  and  internal  finishing 
of  its  walls,  columns,  arches,  and  vaulting,  that  a  pretty 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  perfect  state.  Of  the 
pavement  no  part  is  now  visible,  but  it  seems  worth  men- 
tioning  that,  about  twenty  years  ago,  several  feet  of  it  were 
uncovered,  and  it  was  found  to  consist  of  those  small  square 
bricks  which  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  ancient  churches, 
and  which  were  used  from  a  very  early  to  the  latest  period 
of  our  ecclesiastical  architecture." 

This  information  Mr.  Forby  had  from  the  late  Rev.  James 
Thom,  under  whose  direction  the  search  was  made.  He 
was  some  time  vicar  of  Castle  Acre,  and  a  very  zealous  and 
judicious  investigator  of  its  antiquities,  to  whom  Mr.  F.  owns 
his  obligations.  The  ample  remains  of  Castle  Acre  afford 
copious  subjects  for  the  pen  and  the  graver.  Cotman  gives 
an  excellent  etching  of  this  edifice,  distinguished  by  his  usual 
breadth  and  fidelity  of  detail,  in  his  ArMtectural  Antiq,  of 

c  c 
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Norfolk,  the  letter-press  of  which  iiiforms  us  that  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  s)>ecimen8  of  Norman  architecture  left  in  this  kinp:- 
dom.  "Yet  this  was  altered/'  says  he,  '' late  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  the  introduction  of  the  great  west  window,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  pointed  doorway  to  the  nobler  Nor- 
man entrance  :  and  this  was  probably  done  that  no  great 
body  of  light  might  be  admitted,  but  through  the  painted 
glass  of  the  new  window  above."  The  lower  moulding  of  the 
interior  arch  to  the  great  doorway  is  considerably  more  flat- 
tened than  the  upper.  A  similar  arrangement  of  moulding 
may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Bieville. — Vide  Coiman*s 
Normandy. 

"A  little  towards  the  east  of  the  priory,  on  a  rising 
sround,  stood  the  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  Warren : 
from  the  south  to  the  north  including,  with  all  its  outworks 
and  fortifications,  about  eighteen  acres  of  ground,  in  a  cir- 
cular form  :  through  this  there  is  a  way  or  street,  now  called 
the  Bailey  street,  with  houses  on  each  side  running  directly 
north  and  south.  At  the  entrance  of  this  street  on  the  north, 
stands  a  stone  gate-house  with  two  round  bastions,  which  had 
two  doors,  an  inward  and  outward  one,  with  a  portcullis  in 
the  middle,  and  no  doubt  there  was  another  at  the  entrance 
of  this  street  on  the  south  side  as  you  come  from  Swaffbam, 
as  appears  from  some  marks  still  remaining.  Near  the  north 
gate  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  was  a  chapel  for  the 
castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  is  now  a 
dwelling-house ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  street,  near 
the  middle  of  it,  was  a  strong  stone  gate-house,  leading  into 
the  outward  court  9f  the  great  castle,  which  was  circular, 
inclosed  with  a  strong  and  lofty  wall  of  freestone,  flint, 
&€.,  and  embattled,  seven  feet  thick,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  is  still  remaining,  with  a  deep  ditch  or  entrenchment, 
and  a  lofty  embattled  wall  round  it.  Within  this  was  the 
keep,  and  across  this  deep  ditch  or  entrenchment,  are  three 
lofty  walls,  at  proper  distances,  which  join  the  castle  wall 
as  buttresses,  &c/' 

"  The  whole  area  of  this  castle,  with  its  entrenchments 
and  ditches,  and  an  outward  wall  embattled,  as  before  said, 
includes  about  eighteen  acres  of  ground,  and  reaches  near 
the  river,  where  under  this  embattled  outward  wall  is  a 
terrace  walk,  which  affords  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  prospect 
over  the  country.     The  other  part  of  the  fortifications  lying 
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on  the  west  side  of  this  Bailey  street,  is  called  the  Barbican, 
and  contains  above  ten  acres  of  land,  was  enclosed  with 
deep  ditches,  entrenchments,  and  high  ramparts.  Here 
king  Edward  I.  was  entertained  by  earl  Warren,  in  January, 
1297,  and  in  this  castle  was  a  chapel  with  monks,  before 
the  death  of  the  first  earl  Warien,  in  1089." 

*'  The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  a  station  here.  Some 
years  since  on  the  west  side  of  this  road,  in  the  parish  of 
Fring,  some  labourers,  in  ditching,  broke  up  the  remains  of 
a  pavement,  apparently  Roman,  which  the  country  people, 
the  discovery  happening  during  the  time  of  a  fair  in  a 
village,  broke  up  and  carried  away  g^eat  part  of  it;  Mr. 
Goodwin,  the  owner  of  the  ground,  as  soon  as  he  received 
information  of  it,  ordered  the  spot  to  be  carefiilly  covered 
up,  for  the  future  inspection  of  antiquarians.  Coins  of 
Vespasian,  Constantine,  &c.,.and  a  cornelian  seal  with  an 
emperor's  head,  and  a  fine  Faustina,  shewn  by  the  Rev.  James 
Thom,  the  vicar,  were  found  there.*' 

"  From  the  north  part  of  the  present  entrenchments  there 
runs  a  way  to  Castle  Acre  Wicken,  and  from  thence  proceeds 
over  the  country,  leaving  Massingham  and  Houghton  on  the 
right,  and  Anmer  on  the  left  hand,  and  is  commonly  called 
the  Pedder*8  Way ;  and  between  the  two  last  mentioned  towns 
on  the  said  way,  may  be  observed  many  tumuH^  hence  it 
tends  in  a  dire<5t  course,  leaving  Fring  a  little  on  the  right 
hand.  It  is  said  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  at  one  time  en- 
tertained an  idea  of  building  a  mansion  here,  which  he 
afterwards  built  at  Holkham.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
this  was  a  Roman  road  leading  from  Thetford  to  Brancaster. 
Strong  traces  of  its  form,  breadth,  &c.  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  many  parts,  particularly  between  Harpley  Downs  and 
Anmer.'' 

"  From  the  commanding  situation  of  the  ruins,"  says 
Captain  Grose,  '*  this  castle  must  have  been  very  strong.  , 
Before  the  south  side  of  the  keep  was  a  considerable  area." 
Mr.  Gough  is  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  Roman  station,  a 
vast  square  ditch  running  among  or  behind  the  houses  to  the 
right  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  speaking  of  Castle  Acre  says,  '*  the  ruin  of 
the  citadel  only  now  remains,  making  a  kind  of  ragged  ap- 
pearance, for  its  form  in  a  good  degree  is  lost." 

c  c  2 
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CASTLE  RISING.  Thirtv-nine  miles.  St.  Lawrence. 
P.  343. — Next  to  Lynn  and  Yarmouth  this  was  formerly 
the  most  considerable  sea  port  town  of  Norfolk.  It  was 
distinguished,  and  claims  the  superiority  over  all  other  towns 
in  this  hundred/  by  a  famous  castle,  that,  as  Camden  says, 
**  vies  with  the  castle  of  Norwich."  This  lordship  was 
granted  to  the  Albinis,  and  to  the  lords  of  Montalt,  a  widow 
of  one  of  these  lords  surrendered  all  her  rights  for  400/.  per 
annum,  to  queen  Isabel,  then  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Edward  III.,  who  had  her  residence  or  confinement 
here  during  the  greatest  part  of  her  widowhood  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  favourite,  Mortimer,  who  was  buried  here. 
Here,  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  11I.*8  reign,  1340,  this  king 
with  his  queen  visited  his  mother,  and  made  some  stay  with 
her,  for  we  find  that  in  this  year  she  sent  her  precept  from 
this  castle  to  the  mayor  of  Lynn,  "for  eight  carpenters, 
to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  her  son,'*  &c.  She  died  at 
this  ca8tle,t  and  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars'  church, 
London. — Vide  Sitnce  and  Chrafton.  Edward  III.  settled 
Castle  Rising  on  his  son  Edward,  which  ultimately  came  to 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  and  to  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  the  present  possessor.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
has  the  title  of  lord  Howard  of  Castle  Rising.  Two  members 
of  parliament  are  chosen  by  the  free  burghers,  their  re- 
presentatives therein.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says,  ''it  has 
been  a  famous  port,  but  being  stopped  up  with  sands  was 
the  cause  of  its  great  decay." 

"  Rbing  was  a  sea  port  toun, 
When  Lynn  wan  bat  a  marsh ; 
Now  Lynn  it  is  a  sea  port  toun, 
And  Rising  fares  the  worse." 

He  says  also,  '*  that  this  is  a  burgh  of  such  antiquity, 
that  the  royal  archives  and  records  give  no  account  of  it. 
The  site  of  it  such,  that  he  thinks  the  Romans  had  a  place 
of  defence  here,  some  of  their  coin  being  found  at  this  place, 
and  one  of  Constantine  being  brought  to  him.  That  the  sea 
had  formerly  its  course  near  to,  and  came  up  probably  to  the 

•  By  thit  bandred  b  mmnt  ttiebuadred  of  Freebridge  Ljtdo,  Independent  of  Manh- 

Und,  whieb  It  bounded  on  tbe  eart  by  tbe  bandredt  of  Laandllcb  and  GaUow ;  on  tbe 

nortb  by  Smithdon ;  on  tbe  ■oatb  by  Claekcloee  and  Soath  Greenboe;  and  on  the  west 

by  Lynn  Deepfl  and  the  Channel.    Thit  hondred  wat  given  to  John  carl  of  Norfolk, 

jrbo  it  ioraortaliied  by  Shaktpeare  In  bit  Richard  III. 

t  Hnme  ny,  **  the  nerer  qnUted  her  kouse  at  Risings,  near  liondon. 
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town,  appears  in  some  measure  from  its  being  drowned  in 
winter  frequently  on  springtides,  the  salt  water  overflowing 
the  banks  between  this  town  and  Babingly  ;  and  from  the 
name  of  a  street  that  comes  up  to  this  town  from  the  low 
ground,  called  Haven  Gate  Lane,  which  is  veiy  oozy ;  and 
in  this^lane  there  was  dug  up  a  piece  of  axk  anchor.'* 

An  account  of  the  privileges  of  this  borough,  surveyed 
the  thirty-first  of  Elizabeth,  may  be  seen  in  Blomefield, 
among  which,  "that  the  burgesses  have  a  g^nt  of  a  fietir 
or  free  mart,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  during  fifteen 
days ;  and  two  markets  in  the  week,  Monday  and  Thursday.* 
That  the  warren  hath  been  by  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years  past,  greatly  surcharged ;  the  warrener  being  cove- 
nanted to  leave  for  his  view  3,800  coneys ;  he  has  killed 
the  last  year  17,000,  and  may  kill  for  this  year  as  many 
or  more,  his  number  for  view  being  treble  reserved.  And 
by  this  the  cattle  stock  of  six  hundred  wethers  is  utterly 
overthrown,  and  the  inhabitants  and  tenants  of  the  towns 
adjoining  injured,  which  will  be  an  occasion  of  impairing 
her  majesty's  rent,  and  the  undoing  of  the  inhabitants,  &c. ; 
and  that  by  the  increase  of  these  coneys  by  the  warrener, 
and  their  breeding  in  the  castle  ditches  and  banks,  the  same 
are  decayed,  and  the  walls  are  already  in  part,  and  the  rest 
in  danger  of  overthrow.  That  the  said  banks  and  ditches 
are  no  parcel  of  the  warren.** 

This  ancient  burgh,  the  mayor  of  which  is  always  called 
over  first  and  before  the  mayors  of  any  other  borough  in  the 
county,  at  the  reading  the  king's  commission  of  the  peace 
before  the  judges  of  the  assize,  a  strong  proof  of  its  supe- 
rior antiquity,  was  formerly  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
high  steward,  twelve  aldermen,  a  speaker  of  the  commons, 
and  fifty  (or  seventy)  burgesses.  At  present  the  corporation, 
consists  of  two  aldermen,  who  are  alternately  mayors.  The. 
burgesses  who  elect  the  two  representatives  in  parliament,, 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  (the  mayor  beinff  the  returning 
officer),  are  seldom  upon  the  poll  more  than  nve  qx  six,  and 
the  burge  tenures  are  the  property  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk, 
and  Orford.  The  mayor  is  chosen  annually,  the  day  before 
St.  Michael,  by  the  free  burghers  or  voters,  who  were  about 
seventy  in  1716 ;  but  he  is  not  sworn  into  his  office  till  the 

*  These  fain  have  loDg  been  discontioii,ed,  but  it  has  a  sort  of  paltry  merry'inakl^ 
on  or  aboQt  May-day. 
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court  leet,  which  is  held  about  All  Saints  day,  and  has  a 
mace  carried  before  him  to  church  on  Sundays,  by  a  ser- 
geant, and  on  all  public  occasions.  The  seal  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  mayor,  is  a  castle. 

eMtU  WtiMnt  or  lil^^itlg  eMtltf  is  of  much  more 
modem  origin  than  the  town  itself.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  about  the  middle  of  the  twelnh  century,  by 
William  d'Albini,  first  earl  of  Sussex,  sotne  time  prior  to  the 
year  1176.  It  stands  upon  a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  where  is.  a  fine  prospect  over  land  and  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  Among  the  shattered  and  deserted  fortresses  of  En- 
gland, there  are  few  that  present  more  interesting  and  bolder 
features  of  castrametation  and  castellated  architecture  than 
the  above.  Its  valla  and  fossse  are  works  of  immense  la- 
bour, and  admirably  calculated  for  protection  and  security. 
The  inner  vallum  rises  high,  and  with  a  quick  ascent  from 
a  deep  ditch.  It  incloses  an  almost  circular  ballium  or  area, 
which  is  several  yards  below  the  top  of  the  bank.  Near  the 
western  end  of  this  ballium  is  the  keep  tower,  now  in  ruins ; 
but  the  shells,  with  other  walls,  stairs,  windows,  and  door- 
ways still  remain.  Mr.  Britton,  in  his  Architectural  Antiq. 
gives  a  plan  of  this  castle,  in  which  he  mentions  a  grand 
entrance  doorway  to  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  near  the  bottom 
of  which  was  a  doorway,  and  there  was  another  about  the 
middle.  At  the  latter  was  a  flat  space  or  landing-place  on 
the  inside,  and  a  hole  through  the  roof  to  annoy  assailants. 
At  the  top  of  these  stairs  was  a  handsome  ornamented  door- 
way to  a  vestibule  in  the  square  building,  at  the  north-east 
angle  ;  and  another  doorway  up  steps  into  the  grand  or  state 
room.  The  first  story  floor  was  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments, t.  e.  two  state  rooms,  with  seven  smaller,  besides 
passages,  closets,  &c.  Indeed,  the  remaining  features  of 
this  floor  present  an  interesting  display  of  the  domestic  ar- 
rangement for  the  accommodation  of  an  Anglo-Norman 
nobleman  and  his  honsehold.  Here  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
gprand  stairs,  and  the  chief  doorway  (now  converted  into  a  fire- 
place) from  the  hall  of  audience  to  the  state  room.  Another 
staircase,  or  approach  to  this  floor,  was  formed  over  the 
stairs  already  described,  and  this  must  have  been  entered 
by  a  ladder  which  was  lowered  from  a  landing-place  at  the 
base  of  the  stairs  on  the  east  side,  and  faces  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  inner  ballium.   At  the  intersection  of  the  ejrcat 
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ribs  is  a  groupe  of  four  heads,  very  rudely  cut,  and  a  small 
hole,  probably  to  suspend  a  lamp.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Spurdens 
informed  Brittou,  that  this  great  arch  "  has  been  evidently 
adorned  with  painting  and  ffilding."  The  masonry  is  also 
very  neatly  executed.  Besides  Uie  keep  tower  described, 
the  fortifications  of  thb  place  were  extensive  and  formidable. 
The  inner  ballium  formed  nearly  a  circus  of  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  diameter ;  at  the  western  end  of  which  was  the 
keep  tower,  and  at  the  opposite  end  was  the  tower  entrance. 
This  ballium  was  surrounded  by  a  lofty  vallum,  which  mea- 
sures in  the  slope  thirty-eight  feet,  and  in  the  outer  slope 
above  seventy-nve  feet.  At  the  top  was  a  wall  of  brick  sur- 
rounding the  whole  area.  Part  of  this  remains  on  the  east 
side.  It  is  constructed  with  buttresses  at  the  inside,  is 
nearly  three  feet  thick,  and  has  a  small  loop-hole  between 
every  two  buttresses.  The  entrance  tower  had  grooves  for 
portcullisses,  four  recesses  or  seats  in  the  side  walls  for  the 
warders,  who  were  also  accommodated  with  bed  chambers 
over  it.  This  tower  was  at  the  inner  part  of  a  bridge  which 
was  thrown  across  the  great  fosse,  about  seventy-eight  feet 
wide,  and  part  of  the  bridge  was,  probably,  at  first  con- 
structed to  lift  up  and  let  down.  East  of  this  bridge  was  a 
large  outwork,  or  outer  ballium,  which  was  raised  above 
the  inner  work,  and  was  formed  and  calculated  to  protect 
the  approach  from  the  western  road.  This  was  an  area  of 
about  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  with 
the  scarp  about  forty-five  feet,  and  the  counterscarp  twenty- 
four  feet  high.  These  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this 
once  proud,  commanding,  and  formidable  fortress.  Its 
history,  though  not  fully  and  accurately  unfolded,  may  be 
partly  ascertained ;  and  the  events  connected  with  it  are 
curious  and  interesting.  Mr.  King  conjectures  that  it  was 
built  in  the  Saxon  lera,  and  that  it  was  one  of  Alfred's  castles ; 
but  this  author's  theories  are  too  often  visionary. — See  two 
views  in  Cattnan's  Antiquities  of  Norfolk. 

In  consequence  of  directions  given  on  the  spot,  the  latter 
end  of  1822,  by  the  honourable  Fulke  Greville  Howard,  the 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated  for  ages  in  the  great  hall 
where  the  court  leet  is  held,  in  the  inward  part  of  the  castle 
or  keep,  having  been  cleared  away,  the  bases  of  two  pillars 
(which  apparently  supported  an  arch)  were  discovered,  and 
likewise  a  well  between  these  columns  sixty-three  feet  deep. 
In  Buck's  View  of  this  castle,  taken  in  1758,  much  of  the 
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buildiDg,  DOW  no  longer  staDding,  is  representodi.  The  seal 
(impress  of  the  commissary  and  corrector -general  in  and 
throughout  the  peculiar  and  exempt  jurisdiction  of  Castle 
Rising,  Roydon,  North  Wootton,  and  South  Wootton)  in- 
scribed SVVM  cviQVB,  is  in  the  collection  of  seal  impressions 
in  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Museum — marked  No.  28. — 
See  Coiman'B  Aniiquitie$  of  Norfolk. 

The  church,  which  is  an  ancient  structure,  has  Saxon 
arches  in  the  tower,  and  is  distinguished  by  some  singular 
architectural  ornaments  on  its  western  front.     Intersecting 
arches,  columns  with  spiral  and  diamond-shaped  mouldings, 
having  the  archivolt  mouldings  nearly  similar,  form  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  this  facade.     It  consists  of  one  aisle.    The 
west  front  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  specimens 
of  Norman  architecture  remaining  in  England,  and  even  in 
Normandy.  The  east  end  is  of  the  early  English  style,  with 
narrow  lancet-shaped  undivided  windows.  The  tower,  which 
is  in  the  centre,  is  square  and  embattled.     The  cross  aisles 
are  in  ruins.     In  the  church  is  a  remarkable  fine  ancient 
font,  unnoticed  by  anv  antiquary  when  Mr.  Cotman*s  work 
was  published,  but  since  described,  with  a  plate,  in  Brit- 
ton'g  Architectural  and   Chronological  Aniiquiiiei.     It  is 
square,  and  enriched  round  the  architrave  with  leopards' 
heads  in  relief;  the  base  or  stand  is  circular,  upon  a  square 
ply  nth.     In  the  porch  was  a  gravestone  with  part  of  an  in- 
scription, vis.  **  Isabellas  Reginae,*'  in  memory  no  doubt  of 
one  of  her  domestics.    This  church  pays  no  procurations, 
only  synodals,  being  exempt  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction 
and  archidiaconal,  except  induction  by  the  archdeacon  of 
Norwich.     Near  the  east  end  of  the  cnurchyard  there  is  a 
square  building,  called  the  Almahouse,  containing  thirteen 
apartments,   a   spacious  hall,  kitchen,  and  chapel  which 
projects  from  the  east  end,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
governess  and  twelve  poor  women.  It  was  founded  by  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
I.     The  inmates  have  a  monthly  allowance  of  Ss.  each,  and 
the  governess  has  12«.,  but  on  festival  days,  appointed  by 
the  founder,  they  have  an  addition  of  Is.  8^.  to  every  poor 
woman.     Every  year  each  poor  woman  and  the  governess 
have  for  their  constant  apparel  a  gown  of  strong  cloth,  or 
kersey,  of  a  dark  colour ;  and  every  seventh  year,  a  livery 
gown  and  a  hat  of  blue  broad  cloth,  lined  with  baize,  with 
the  founder's  badge  or  cognizance  set  on  the  breast,  being 
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a  lion  rampant,  argent,  embroidered.  The  governess  is  al- 
lowed two  chaldrons  of  coals  per  annum,  and  the  rest  one 
chaldron  each.  They  are  obbged  to  hear  prayers  read  by 
the  governess,  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  ai- 
temoon,  by  the  toll  of  a  bell.  They  are  also  enjoined  to 
use  certain  prayers,  appointed  by  their  founder,  morning 
and  evening  in  their  own  apartments ;  and  to  go  to  church 
morning  and  evening  every  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
and  upon  holidays ;  and  are  not  to  go  out  without  the  leave 
of  the  governess.  The  qualifications  required  for  admission 
are,  '*  that  each  person  shall  be  of  a  honest  life  and  con- 
versation, religious,  grave,  and  discreet,  able  to  read  if 
such  a  one  may  be  had,  a  single  woman,  her  place  to  be 
void  by  marriage,  to  be  fifty  years  of  age  at  least,  no  com- 
mon beggar,  harlot,  scold,  drunkard,  hunter  of  taverns, 
inns,  or  alehouses.*'  They  also  lose  their  places  if,  after 
admission,  any  lands  descend  to  them  of  the  value  of  5/. 
per  annum,  or  goods  to  the  value  of  50/.  On  being -guilty 
of  atheism,  heresy,  blasphemy,  faction  in  the  hospital, 
injuring  or  disgracing  the  assistants,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
misbehaviour  in  the  performance  of  it,  or  any  thing  to  the 
hurt  or  prejudice  of  the  hospital,  they  are  expelled.  The 
duty  of  the  governess  is  to  preserve  the  household  stuff  of 
the  hospital,  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  to  cause  the  gates  to 
be  shut  morning  and  evening  at  due  hours,  to  deliver  out 
the  blue  gowns  every  Sunday  and  holiday  morning,  and  re- 
ceive them  back  at  night,  to  ring  the  bell  every  morning 
and  evening  for  prayers,  to  shut  the  gates  at  prayer  time, 
to  look  to  the  reparation  of  the  hospital,  that  not  so  much 
as  one  stone  be  missing,  either  in  the  walls  or  upon  the 
hospital,  by  the  space  of  a  month,  to  keep  the  piece  of 
g^und  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hospital,  next  adjoining 
the  walls,  and  preserve  the  trees,  and  to  keep  her  garden 
plat  fair  and  handsome.  To  reside  constantly  there,  not  to 
lie  abroad  without  license,  nor  above  seven  days  with  license 
in  any  one  year.  To  give  security  in  20/.  penalty  to  the 
mayor  of  Rising,  on  admission,  for  the  performance  of  her 
duty,  not  to  permit  any  stranger  to  lie  in  the  hospital,  and 
to  aine  and  sup  with  the  poor  women  in  the  hall  on  festival 
days. — Vide  plate  in  Cofniasi'«  Antiquitie$  of  Norfolk, 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  or  Lyttblton,  represented 
Castle  Rising  in  1702.     He  was  the  friend  of  Burnet,  by 
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whose  means  he  obtaiaed  ioformatiou  of  many  political  in- 
trigues. Elected  speaker  in  1608. — See  Noble's  CotUinua* 
ticn  of  Grtmger. 

Rev.  Philip  Pylb,  M.  A.,  son  of  the  minister  of  Lynn 
Regis,  rector  of  Castle  Rising  and  Lynn  St.  Edmund,  died 
in  1799.  He  was  the  author  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
popular  sermons,  London,  1789,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Rev.  Elisha  Smith,  M.  A.,  lecturer  of  Wisbeach,  rector 
of  Sid  St.  Giles  and  Castle  Rising,  was  the  author  of  ser- 
mons and  lectures,  and  the  *'  Cure  of  Deism,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
&c.  &c.  «.^c. — See  Bib.  Brit, 

Died,  in  1818,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Crawforth,  of  this  place. 

CONGHAM.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St  Andrew.  P.  279. 
A  ham  or  dwelling  by  the  river  Cong,  so  called  by  the  an- 
cient Britons. — CoBgham  manor,  after  various  descents, 
came  to  the  Pastons ;  from  thence  to  the  Daniels,  Wode- 
house,  Colet,  Jordan,  Spelman,  and  the  Mord aunts.  The 
church  has  a  square  embattled  tower,  with  two  bells.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  chapel,  on  the  north  wall  of  which  is 
this  inscription : — 

^<  Patemo  jussa  Henri  et  Joh"*  Spelman,  milit  alam  hanc  pie  in- 
stltuit  Rogs  Spelman  absolvit  aatem  Carolas  Spelm.  hiijns  eccles 
tandem  rector  ko,  Dnt.  1086." 

Also  gravestones  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Squire, 
the  Spelmans,  the  Mordaunts,  &c.  There  were  formerly 
three  churches,  Congham,  Congham  St.  Andrew,  dilapi- 
dated, and  Congham  All  Saints.  Here  b  Rusteyns  and 
Reed  Hall  manor. — Enclosure  act,  1812. 

Sir  Henry  Spblman,  an  eminent  English  antiquary  and 
lawyer,  was  bom  at  this  place,  1564,  and  was  the  son  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  He  was  educated  at  Walsingham, 
entered  of  Trinity  collie  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  ad- 
mitted of  LincolnVinn,  where  he  studied  the  laws  of  his 
country*  rather  as  a  science  than  with  any  prospect  of  gain, 
for  he  had  a  considerable  estate  of  his  own.  When  almost 
of  age  he  returned  to  this  county  and  married  a  daughter 
of  John  le  Strange,  esq.,  and  added  to  his  property  by  pur- 
chasing the  leases  of  Blackburgh  and  Wrongey  abbeys, 
Norfolk.     In  1604  he  served  as  high  sheriff  for  this  county, 
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and  the  year  following  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  commis- 
sioners to  regelate  disputes  between  the  pretenders  to  free- 
hold estates  in  Ireland.  After  this  he  retired  from  public 
business  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  studying 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country.  According  to 
Aubrey,  **  when  sir  Henry  Spelman  was  about  tan  or  twelve 
he  went  to  school  to  a  curst  schoolmaster,  to  whom  he  had 
an  antipathic.  His  master  would  discountenance  him,  and 
was  very  severe  to  him,  and  to  a  dull  boy  he  would  say, 
'  As  very  a  dunce  aw  H.  Spelman.*  He  was  a  boy  of  great 
spirit,  and  would  not  learn  there.  He  was  (upon  his  im- 
portunity) sent  to  another  schoolmaster,  and  profited  very 
well.  1  have  heard  his  grandson  say,  '  the  Spelmans'  witts 
open  late.*  He  was  much  perplexed  with  lawe  suites,  so 
that  he  was  about  forty  before  he  could  settle  himselfe  to 
make  any  great  progresse  in  learning,  which,  when  he  did, 
we  find  what  great  monuments  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
he  hath  left  to  the  world.    W.  Laud,  abp.  Cant.,  had  great 

esteeme  for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  the 6f  the 

high  Com.  Court ;  yet  (he  being  one  that  was  extreme  rigid 
as  to  tlie  licensing  of  bookes,  and  against  any  noveltie)  hin- 
dered the  second  part  of  his  Glossary,  which  begun  at  M, 
where  there  were  three  M*s  that  scandalized  the  archbishop. 
Magna  Ckaria,  Magnum  Cansilium  Regis,  and /' 

*'  He  was  a  handsome  gentlemen,  as  appears  by  his  picture 
in  Bibliotheca  Cottoniana,  strong,  and  valiant,  ana  wore 
always  his  sword  till  he  was  about  seventy  or  more,  when 
finding  legges  to  faulter  thro  feebleness  as  he  was  walking, 
'now'  said  he,  '  'tis  time  to  leave  off  my  sword.*  When  his 
daughter-in-law  (sir  John's  wife)  returned  home  from  visiting 
her  neighbours,  he  would  always  ask  her  what  of  antiquity 
she  had  heard  or  observed ;  and  if  she  brought  home  no 
such  account,  he  would  chide  her,  jestingly.  He  died  in 
London,  1641,  and  lies  buried  in  the  south  cross  aisle  of 
Westminster  abbey,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  opposite  to 
Mr.  Camden's  monument,  but  without  any  word  of  in- 
scription or  monument  hitherto(1680).  I  very  well  remember 
his  penon  that  hung  up  there,  but  it  was  either  taken  down 
or  fell  downe  when  the  scaffolds  were  putt  up  at  the  corona- 
tion of  his  majesty  king  Charles  H." 

His  "Glossary,"  "History  of  Sacrilege,"  " Treatise  de 
non  teroerandis  Ecclesiis,"  "  Icenia,"  and  other  numerous 
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and  valuable  yrotka,  with  a  life  prefixed  by  bishop  Qibsoo, 
are  lasting  proofs  of  his  learning,  zeal,  and  industry  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  truth. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  knew  sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  says 
he  was  as  tall  as  his  grandson  Harry  Spelman.  He  has  been 
told  that  sir  Henry  did  not  understand  Latin  perfectly  till 
he  was  forty  years  old.  He  said  to  sir  William,  "  we  are 
beholden  to  Mr.  Speed  and  Stowe  for  stitching  up  for  us  our 
English  History."     It  seems  they  were  both  tailors. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  two  sons,  probably  natives  also 
of  this  county.  John,  his  eldest,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  wrote  several  learned  treatises,  and  when  Charles 
I.  retired  to  Oxford,  about  1642,  he  followed  him,  and  died 
there  in  Brazen-nose  college,  of  the  camp  disease.  Sir 
Henry,  second  son,  was  a  cursitor  baron,  and  with  his 
brother  John  author  of  several  works,  for  a  list  of  which 
see  Bib,  Brit, 

The  Rev.  Charles  Squire,  was  rector  of  this  place  and 
master  of  the  free  grammar  school  of  Lynn.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  a  polite  scholar.  Masters,  in  his  *'  Hist,  of 
Corp.  Christ.  Coll.,  Cambridge,"  acknowledges  the  assistance 
which  he  received  from  this  gentleman,  and  speaks  of  his 
*'  Biographical  Collections"  as  likely  to  be  soon  published. 

In  May,  1826,  two  pair  of  short-eared  owls,  Strix  Bra- 
chyotoi,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  long-winged 
Norway  owl,  natives  of  Norway,  were  found  setting  on  their 
eggs  on  Uie  ground,  four  in  each  nest,  on  the  premises  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hamond,  at  Congham. 

DERSINGHAM.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Nicholas. 
P.  534. — Two  miles  from  Ingoldesthorp.  The  church  Lb  a 
very  large  pile  of  flint,  &c.,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  a  square  tower  with  five  bells,  on  which  is  a  lantern  with 
a  bell,  and  a  small  spire  covered  with  lead.  Here  is  an 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pell,  who 
died  1732.  She  gave  100/.  to  this  parish,  which  was  laid 
out  for  land  to  supply  the  poor  with  bread  and  coal.  Also 
a  monument  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Hodgson,  who  died  1743, 
and  was  interred,  according  to  her  desire,  in  the  same  vault 
with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pell.  She  gave  5/.  per  annum  to  this 
parish,  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  to  take  care  of 
the  vault  and  monuments,  and  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  re- 
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f>air,  and  the  overplus  to  be  distributed  to  objects  of  charity 
iving  in  the  said  parish,  and  charged  the  estate  in  Cranworth 
with  it.  Also  the  effigies  of  John  Pell,  esq.  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  1607,  (vide  Cotman^s  Braa$es,)  and  other  Pells,  with 
one  of  Dr.  Kerrich,  &c.  In  this  church  is  a  curiously  carved 
antique  chest,  of  which  there  is  an  etching  in  Cotmana  Aniiq* 
of  Norfolk. 

Sir  Robert  de  Tateshale  was  found,  in  the  thirty-first  of 
Edward  I.  to  have  held  iti  capite  one  fee  of  West  Hall  manor, 
which  the  prior  of  Benham  held  of  him,  and  in  the  thirty* 
third  of  the  said  king,  Pakenham  held  the  third  part  of  a 
fee  of  the  heirs  of  sir  Robert.     Of  sir  John  de  Pakenham, 
who  was  steward  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  it  is  said :  that  coming 
into  the  Exchequer  court,  where  king  Henry  III.  himself  was 
sitting,  in  the  thirty-ninth  of  that  king,  he  claimed  a  mon- 
strous fish  taken  on  the  land  of  one  of  the  bishop*s  wards, 
whose  ancestors  claimed  wreck  at  sea.     The  king  himself 
made  answer,  and  ordered  him  to  produce  the  charter  by 
which  he  claimed ;  which  being  done,  it  was  then  asked,  'Mf 
the  fish  was  taken  on  the  land,  or  in  the  sea  V*  and  it  was 
answered,  "  in  the  sea  not  far  from  the  land,  and  taken 
alive ;  six  boats  being  overturned  in  the  sea  before  he  could 
be  caught."     Then  the  king  replied,  **  that  since  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  the  fish  was  taken  alive  in  the  sea,  it  could 
not 'be  wreck,  and  he  would  further  consider  of  it,''  and  the 
cause  was  adjourned  to  the  parliament.    By  this  it  appears, 
1st.  That  the  king  himself  sat  in  the  Exchequer  at  this  time, 
asked  questions,  gave  answers,  and  judgment.    2ndly.  That 
no  person  could  claim  wreck  but  by  charter:  and  3diy.  That 
the  cause  was  adjourned  to  the  parliament.     Query,  Does 
this  word  '  Parliament'  occur  in  any  record  before  this  time?* 

Besides  West  Hall,  here  are  the  manors  of  Pakenham, 
Gelham,  Shouldham  Priory,  and  Brook  or  Old  Hall. — In- 
closure  act,  1779. 

March  27th,  1762,  a  whale,  fifty-six  feet  nine  inches  long, 
and  thirty-four  feet  four  inches  in  girth,  was  taken  up  near 
this  place. 

Sandringkam  hall  and  park  lie  on  the  left,  near  Rising 
lodge,  the  seat  of  Henry  Hoste  Henley,  esq. 

*  lo  records  before  Uilt,  and  till  Uie  reigii  of  Edward  I.,  the  word  was  Omcifiiiw 
ct  Magnum  ConciUmm;  bnt  Matt.  Paris  says  this  hing  called  it  ParUmmtntMim  6#- 
neratnsimvm, — A.  So  p.  <IP0. 
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FLITCH  AM.  Thirty-seven  miles.  The  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  346.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Pliceham,  Piicham, 
and  Flicham. — Was  held  for  a  time  by  the  Howard  family. 
The  church  has  a  porch  and  a  square  tower,  in  which  hangs 
one  bell.  There  has  been  a  chancel  and  north  aisle,  now 
in  ruins,  in  Flitcham  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Leeds,  Bendish,  and  Runshew.  Flitcham  priory  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  by  sir  Robert  Aguillou. 
It  was  made  a  ce^  of  Augustine  canons  to  the  priory  of 
Walsingham.  At  the  dissolution  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
sir  Thomas  Halles,  who  was  soon  after  arrested  for  debt 
and  his  lands  sold.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  also  possessed 
it,  was  beheaded.  Reverting  to  the  crown  it  was  granted 
to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  suffered  so  severely  by  the  at- 
tainder of  his  daughter  the  countess  of  Somerset.  The 
priory  was  then  purchased  by  lord  chief  justice  Coke,  who 
afterwards  was  banished  the  court  and  died  miserably.  A 
few  remains  of  this  once  extensive  and  venerable  priory,  are 
visible  in  the  unhallowed  form  of  stables,  &c. 

In  this  parish  was  the  remarkable  hill  or  tumulus 
where,  in  the  Saxon  age,  the  hundred  court  was  held,  in 
the  time  of  William  Rufus,  (in  order  to  decide  a  controversy 
about  lands  at  Holme),  who  issued  a  commission  to  his 
chamberlain  to  call  together  three  hundreds  and  a  half  at 
this  place,  called  Fliccaham  Burch.  It  is  upon  a  hill,  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  town  of  Flitcham,  in  the  hundred  of 
Freebridge  citra  Lenne,  on  the  west  side  of  the  way  leading 
from  that  town  to  Shemboume,  being  a  square  piece  of 
ground,  about  an  acre,  ditched  about  with  an  old  large 
ditch,  about  eight  miles  from  Holme,  where  the  lands  lay, 
which  were  then  claimed  by  the  abbot  of  Ramsay.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Poynings,  Sackvilles,  Cockfield,  Bamar- 
distons,  and  Snoring. 

GAYTON.     Thirty.four  miles.     St,  .     P.  646. 

This  town  lies  east  of  Lynn.  The  church  has  a  square  tower 
with  three  bells.  In  Uiis  church  is  a  curious  inscription 
(vide  Blamefield)  to  the  memory  of  William  Tyler,  and  one 
to  William  Wood,  M.  A.,  1667.  In  the  forty-first  of  Henry 
III.  a  tine  was  levied  between  John  Fitz  Bernard,  and  Adam 
abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  and  Caen,  whereby  the  advowson  of 
Gayton  church  was  granted  to  the  abbot.  In  the  forty-third 
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of  king  John,  the  prior  of  Castle  Acre  conveyed  by  iioe 
to  the  same  abbot,  the  advowson  ;  and  the  latter  granted  to 
John  to  pay  him  six  marks  of  silver  per  annum,  at  Castle 
Acre,  with  a  clause  of  distress  in  the  said  abbot's  manor  of 
Pauniield,  in  Essex  ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  prior  should 
send  his  esquire  to  make  distress  in  Paunfield,  the  abbot 
should  find  him  his  horse  and  his  boy,  and  pay  all  charges 
and  expenses  as  long  as  they  staid  there  about  the  distress, 
and  till  the  esquire  was  paid.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Castle 
Acre  Priory,  Wendling  Abbot's,  Cakesford  Priory,  and  West 
Acre  Priory. — Inclosure  act,  1810. 

Gayton  Place  is  the  seat  of  Andrew  St,  John,  esq. 

GAYTON  THORPE.  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  187. — ^Was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mildmays  and  the 
Cases.  The  church  das  a  round  tower,  at  the  west  end, 
with  two  bells,  and  is  covered  with  a  dome.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Wall,  Swift,  and  Beckham,  &c. 

The  Rev.  George  Wiluam  Lemon,  head  master  of  the 
free  school  of  Norwich,  was  presented  to  this  church.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Gnecae  Grammatics  Rudimenta,"  &c, 
1774;  two  tracts,  1.  ''Additional  Observations  on  the 
Greek  Accents,  by  the  late  Edward  Spelman,  esq. ;"  2.  ''The 
Voyage  of  i£neas  from  Troy  to  Italy,"  1776;  "English 
Etymology;  or,  a  Derivative  Dictionary  of  the  English 
LAnguage,  in  two  Alphabets,"  1783.  In  conjunction  with 
his  pupil,  Edward  Spelman,  esq.,  who  built  the  high  house 
at  West  Acre,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Hammonds,  Mr. 
Lemon  wrote  "  A  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,"  Lynn,  1792,  8vo.  Mr.  Lemon  was  also  vicar 
of  East  Walton  in  this  county. 

GAYWOOD.  Forty  miles.  St.  Faith.  P.  474.— A  kind 
of  suburb  to  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  to  which  it  is 
situate  within  a  mile.  In  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  II. 
the  bishop  of  Norwich  was  found  to  hold  thb  lordship,  with 
Lynn,  in  capUe ;  and  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  that  king  he 
would  not  suffer  the  king's  bailiff  or  coroner  to  enter  into 
it,  having  a  coroner  of  his  own ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  had  a  charter  of  free  warren,  ^c.  granted  him.  William 
de  Raleigh,  bishop,  made  a  park  here  and  a  wanren«  In  the 
third  of  Edward  I.  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was  found  to  have 
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the  return  of  all  writs »  a  gallowS)  assue  of  bread  and  beer, 
and  other  royalties ;  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  that  king  he 
was  presented^  on  account  of  his  water-mill  here  having 
drowned  the  highway,  to  the  damage  of  the  people  passing 
by.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  of  brick,  in  which  are 
three  bells.  Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Harte, 
with  these  lines: — 

"  Qni  fui  eternaB  ChrUtus  mihi  causa  salutit 
Exuvijs  rarsut  vestiet  ossa  meis, 
Ejusdcm  reditu  mihi  vita  salasq  paratur 
Intacto  tamulo  moUiter  oisa  cnbeut. 


Obyt  1617." 

This  rector  set  up  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  two 
tables,  one  in  memory  of  the  Spanish  Invasion  in  1588 ; 
the  other  of  the  Popish  Gunpowder  Plot,  1605.  This  last 
was  defaced  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Under  the  first  was 
inscribed : 

"  Papa  Deo,  Draco,  Mendoza,  Philippat  Elizae 
Saccubait  Victrix  Angiia  Victui.    Iber,  1688." 

On  another  gravestone,  with  a  brass  plate,  is  inscribed — 

''The  body  of  Thomas  Hares,  rector  of  this  church  thirty-six  years, 
wearied  and  wasted  with  constant  pains  in  the  ministry,  resteth  here 
in  hopes  to  be  reunited  to  his  soul,  that  both  may  be  united  to  Christ, 
their  head  and  glory." 


Also  a  stone  one,  inscribed — 

"  Hie  jacet  Tho.  Thurlui,  S  T.  P.  S.  Joh.  Coll.  Cantabrigiae  praeses, 
hnjns  ecclesiae  60  annos  rector,  vir  pietate  doctrintt  et  animi  candore 
indytns  beneficij  memor,  injuriie  obliviosus^  octogenarios,  obt.  Angst. 
11th,  1T14." 

Gaywood  supplies  the  town  of  Lynn  with  water,  which  is 
raised  by  engines  into  conduits,  and  by  pipes  from  Middleton 
two  miles,  and  Mintlyn  three  miles  distance.  The  bishop 
of  Norwich  had  a  palace  at  Gaywood,  built  by  John  de 
Grey,  fifth  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Gaywood  castle  stood 
where  the  farmhouse  called  Gaywood  Hall  now  stands ;  as 
appears  from  the  moat  which  surrounds  it.  There  is  a  turn- 
pike-road on  the  right  of  this  place  to  Dereham.  The  rec- 
tory-house is  the  residence  of  Dr.  Halton. — Inclosure  act, 
1806. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Thurlin,  rector  of  this  place,  published 
a  sermon  preached  at  the  episcopal  visitation  of  King*s 
Lynn,  1686,  ^'The  Necessity  of  Obedience  to  spiritual 
Governors  asserted." 

GRIMSTON.  Thirty-five  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  918. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Grimestuna. — We  have  some 
account  of  the  lordship  of  sir  Benedict  Breccles,  who  owned 
this  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  from  an  old  parch- 
ment, which  says,  '*  Benedict  de  Breccles  holds  in  capite  of 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  manor  of  Grimston,  with  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  church,  and  the  manor  of  Brunham,  with  the 
advowson  of  a  moiety  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  of  Bum- 
ham  Westgate,  and  the  manor  of  Little  Breccles,  by  the^ 
service  of  two  knights*  fees,  by  the  deed  of  William  earl  of 
Arundel;  and  he  hath  the  manor  of  Grimston  by  the  church, 
with  several  pieces  of  land  thereto  belonging,  together  with 
a  moor,  called  Derby  moor,  a  heath,  and  two  water  mills. 
And  there  belong  to  the  said  manor  waif  and  strays  found 
within  the  precincts  of  Grimston,  a  bull,  and  a  leet  of  all 
his  tenants,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manor,  by  the  king's 
bailiff,  without  any  profit  to  be  carried  off;  and  the  bailiff 
of  the  said  Benedict  shall  bring  all  amerciaments  of  the  said 
leet  by  the  oath  of  lawful  men,  ^c.  And  if  the  bailiff  shall 
be  unwilling  to  keep  the  said  leet,  as  it  happened  in  the 
time  of  John  Breccles,  the  said  lord  of  the  manor  to  have 
a  brief  of  the  chancellor  to  the  said  bailiffs,  to  hold  the 
said  leet  as  they  ought.  And  there  belongs  to  the  said  ma- 
nor a  profit,  called  Lovebene,  to  wit,  that  all  residents  in 
Grimston,  having  horses  with  a  cart,  shall  work  for  the 
lord  for  the  redeeming  of  the  common  of  Grimston,  one 
day's  journey  of  barley  seed  time,  and  he  shall  have  for  his 
breakfast  one  penny  halfpenny,  and  all  keeping  cows  on  the 
common  shall  do  a  day's  work  in  harvest,  and  at  three 
o'clock  they  shall  have  flesh  to  eat  and  ale  to  drink,  and 
three  loaves  every  evening,  and  if  they  refuse  then  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  distrain  on  the  said  common.  Certain  persons* 
however,  are  excepted,  who  shall  not  do  the  days'  work  in 
barley  seed  time,  nor  the  days  in  harvest,  because  their  te- 
nants work  for  them«  Nor  shall  any  man  sell  the  common 
of  Grimston  to  strangers,  without  leave  of  the  said  Bene- 
dict and  his  heirs ;  and  if  any  stranger  in  Congham,  or  any 
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village,  is  willing  to  have  common  in  Grimston,  he  shall  do 
the  work  as  the  others  do/*  &c. 

The  church  has  a  square  towrr  and  five  bells.  The  town 
takes  it  name  from  a  rivulet  that  rises  on  the  north  side  of 
the  churchyard,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  little  road 
in  a  bottom,  where  it  makes  a  little  pool,  and  runs  hence  to 
Lynn.  In  a  court,  held  by  the  rector,  (as  17  James  I.  Act 
5,)  it  was  ordered,  ''that  diligent  search  should  be  made 
after  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  crime  and 
act,  in  throwing  down  the  tomb  of  sir  Benedict  Breccles, 
knight,  buried  in  the  church.**  In  1703,  here  was  a  school 
endowed  with  a  house  and  20/.  per  annum.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Breccles,  Coxford  Priory,  Cordels  and  Dunhams, 
Costeins,  Bozuns,  Grimstons  alias  Conghams,  Morleys, 
Castle  Acre  Priory,  Blacliborough  Priory,  and  West  Acre 
Priory. — Inclusure  act,  1779. 

Thomas  Thorowgood,  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines, 
was  minister  of  Grimston;  he  published  ''Jews  in  America,** 
"  Moderation  Justified,**  and  a  Fast  sermon. 

HARPLEY.  Thirty-two  miles.  St.  Lawrence  the  Mar- 
tyr. P.  859. — Is  situate  on  a  pleasing  eminence  within  a 
mile  of  Houghton.  It  appears  by  a  court  held  here  in 
1579,  that  there  was  a  statute  in  force  against  wearing  of 
woollen  caps,  with  a  penalty  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
the  poor,  for  not  complying  therewith.  About  the  same 
time  the  touns  were  amerced  for  not  mending  their  buttg, 
(for  shooting  at.)  The  church  has  a  nave,  a  north  and 
south  aisle,  and  a  chancel,  and  was  built  by  sir  Robert 
Knowls,  a  famous  general,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.,  in  the  wars  of  France.  He  was  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  bore  gules  on  a  chevron,  argent,  three  roses  of 
the  first,  which  arms  are  painted  on  screens  on  the  left  as 
you  enter  the  chancel.  His  wife*s  arms  are  on  the  right. 
In  the  windows  of  the  church  were  the  arms  of  Gourney, 
iikc.  On  the  pavement  of  the  chancel  lies  a  gravestone, 
whereon  was  the  efligy  of  a  priest,  with  two  shields  and  a 
rim  of  brass,  to  the  memory  of  a  Job  is  de  Gourney :  also 
an  inscription  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  the  rector.  In 
the  uppermost  window  but  one  of  the  north  aisle,  was 
painted  the  history  of  St.  Lawrence,  this  is  apparent  from 
some  fnigments,  and  the  insignia  of  the  saint,  a  gridiron, 
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Or.  From  this  church,  built  on  a  hanging  hill,  is  a  beau- 
tiful prospect,  and  it  contained  lights  and  a  guild.  The 
tower  is  seen  from  a  great  distance.  An  annual  fair  is 
kept  on  the  26th  of  July,  granted  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  John  de  Gourney.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Cahhorpe,  Goumeys,  and  Uphall. 

HILLINGTON.  Thirty-eight  miles.  P.  252.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Helingetuna. — ^This  town  is  situate  near 
the  river,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  that  rises  in  the  springs 
of  Flitcham  abbey,  and  derives  its  name  from  this  circu  m- 
stance,  of  lying  near  the  water.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1824,  at  an  expense  of  800/.  The  south-east  of  the  old 
church  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Norman  style  of  ar- 
chitecture.— ^Vide  an  engraving  from  a  drawing  by  CotmaUf 
for  <'  The  Excursions  in  Norfolk.*'  On  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  is  a  mural  monument,  with  the  effigies  of  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  the  former  in  a  gown,  they  are  re- 
presented on  their  knees,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  Hovell  and  his  wife,  dated  1611.  Here  is  also 
a  monument  with  the  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour,  with  his 
wife,  both  kneeling  at  a  desk,  with  the  arms  of  Hovell  and 
Ford  ;  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Hovells  and 
the  Folkes,  and  marble  monuments  for  the  family  of  sir 
William  Browne,  knight.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Aubins, 
mr  Albens,  Uphall,  and  Netherhall,  Buryshall,  West  Dere- 
ham, and  Lewes,  or  Castle  Acre.  About  the  year  1600,  the 
site  of  the  rectory  house,  with  the  yards,  orchard,  gardens, 
&c,  contained  five  acres;  and  there  was  of  pasture  and  mea- 
dow nine  acres ;  of  arable,  fifty  acres  and  a  rood ;  and  five 
acres  and  a  rood  lay  in  the  sheepwalk. 

HiUmgton  haU,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  Lynn 
channel,  and  the  British  ocean,  and  built  by  sir  James 
Johnstone,  bart.,  is  the  seat  of  sir  William  J.  n.  B.  Folkes, 
bart.  The  residence  has  of  late  been  very  much  improved^ 
and  the  garden,  hot  walls,  and  hot  houses,  rendered  very 
complete. 

Last  week  an  eagle  was  shot  on  the  premises  of  sir  M. 
B.  Folkes,  by  a  person  of  I^nn,  its  wings,  when  extended, 
measured  seven  feet  three  inches,  was  about  four  feet  high, 
claws  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  and  his  beak  three  inches 
in  circumference. — Oenf».  Mag.  Dec.  1800. 

DD  2 
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LYNN  REGIS.  Forty-two  miles.  P.  12,263.— An  im- 
portant sea  port,  borough,  and  market  town,  market  days 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  It  is  situate  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Marshland,  and  of  the  g^eat  level  or  Fen  country,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  forty-six  from  Cambridge,  and 
ninety-eight  from  London.  The  exact  lat.  of  St.  Nicholas 
chapel  in  this  town,  by  Troughton*s  mural  circle  is  62. 
deg.  46.  min.  26.  sec.  N.  and  its  long.  1  niin.  36.  sec. 
in  time,  £.  of  Greenwich.  It  stands  partly  on  each  side  of 
the  great  Ouse  *  near  its  mouth  and  the  washes,  f  but 
chiefly  on  its  eastern  banks,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have 
originally  stood  all  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  hence  that 
part  of  it  is  still  called  Old  Lynn.  The  town  is  encompassed 
with  a  deep  trench,  and  walls  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
divided  by  four  small  rivers,  which  have  about  fifteen  bridges 
over  them,  having  on  the  north  side  towards  the  sea,  a  royal 
fortress,  commonly  called  St.  Anne*s  fort,  with  a  platform 
and  twelve  eight  pounders,  commanding  all  ships  going  out 
of  the  harbour.  It  is  also  defended  by  nve  regular  bastions, 
and  a  ditch.  Lynn  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  half  a  mile  broad  from  the  east  gate 
to  the  river  or  channel,  which  is  the  broadest  part.  This 
river,  at  spring  tide,  flows  more  than  twenty  feet  perpen- 
dicular, and  if  at  these  tiroes  there  happen  to  be  a  north- 
east wind,  it  brings  the  tide  up  with  such  rapidity,  as  to 
force  the  ships  from  their  moorings,  though  they  lie  at  ten 
miles  distance  from  the  ocean,  and  it  has  been  known  to 
flow  a  considerable  way  into  the  Tuesday's  market  place. 

The  vicinity  of  Lynn,  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  long  after, 
appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its  numerous  salt-works. 
At  Gaywood  alone,  in  the  Confessor  s  time,  there  were  no 

*  The  Ouse  over  against  the  town,  is  reckoned  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  above 
London  bridge,  its  name  Is  of  British  origin,  the  word  signifies  a  stream,  or  the  river 
by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  called  the  great  OoEe,  to  distingnish  it  from  that  called  the 
little  or  lesser,  wliich  is  now  one  of  its  tribntai^  streams.  Tlie  Onse,  by  its  situation, 
having  so  many  navigable  rivers  falling  into  It,  affords  great  advantage  to  trade  and 
oommerce.  All  sorts  of  heavy  conunodities  from  lornn,  as  coals,  salt,  deals,  fir, 
timber,  iron,  pitch,  tar,  and  wine,  are  tltither  imported.  The  port  of  Lynn  sappllet 
six  counties  wholly,  and  tliree  in  part ;  the  river  OuEe  fUls  into  the  great  gnlph  of  the 
sea,  between  the  projecting  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  beneath  the  walls  of 
Lynn  R^s.  On  the  first  of  Jan.  1399,  this  river  suddenly  ceased  to  flow  near  Bed- 
ford, leaving  Its  channel  so  bare  of  water,  that  people  walked  at  the  bottom  for  full 
three  miles;  it  did  not  always  visit  Lynn,  or  pass  that  way  in  its  progress  to  the 
ocean,  but  its  course  was  bv  wlsbeach. 

t  The  washes  were  called  Mbtaris  .AIstuarium,  probably  ftota.  the  British  word, 
Maltraith,  according  to  Camden,  a  name  by  which  the  Britons  called  such  aestuarles 
or  tides,  in  other  pUces,  and  importing  no  more  than  an  uncertain  vstvary  or  tide. 
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less  than  thirty  salt  pans  or  pits.  The  mode  of  the  process 
of  makings  the  salt  profitable,  was  probably  not  very  unlike 
that  used  in  later  times  in  the  saltworks  of  Southtown  by 
Yarmouth,  and  at  other  places. — See  Richards*  Lynn^  vol. 
I.  p.  239. 

In  Domesday-book  Lynn  is  written  Lena  and  Lun.  Cam* 
den  was  of  opinion  that  it  took  its  name  from  its  spreading 
waters,  that  beings  implied  by  the  British  word  Lhyn ;  but 
Spelman  affirms  that  the  right  name  is  Len,  from  Len,  in 
Saxon  a  farm  or  tenure  in  fee.  Camden  was  of  opinion  that 
the  town  was  not  of  any  antiquity,  but  sprung  out  of  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  Old  Lynn,  or  West  Lynn,  and  with 
Spelman  supposes  it  was  called,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
Maydenburgh,  importing  the  maidens'  bowre,  Virginis,  Sa- 
crarium,  ei  velui  ThalamiiM,  the  chapel  or  retiring  place  of 
the  virgin,  that  is,  of  the  virgin  St.  Margaret,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  the  town  of  Lynn.  *  But  etymologists  have,  as  usual,  been 
very  deficient  on  this  subject,  and  legendary  traditions  and 
fictions  have  been  called  in  to  prove  at  best  uncertainties. 

The  capital  manor  of  Lena  was  certainly  a  place  of  trade 
and  consequence  before  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  certain  duties  and  customs,  with  a 
tollboth  in  this  town,  payable  on  the  arrival  of  any  goods 
or  merchandise  by  sea  and  land.  We  find  also  another 
proof  of  its  consequence  from  the  establishment  of  mints 
for  coining  monev. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Jews  resided  here,  and  partook 
of  the  riches  and  became  subject  to  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  this  alternately  patronised  and  persecuted  people.  There 
is  a  street  in  Lynn  called  the  Jews  Street,  where  they  resided. 
They  were  then  allowed  great  induigencies  from  the  govern- 
ment, for  which,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  liberally. 
They  purchased  houses  and  lands,  which  made  them  hated 
by  tne  Christians.  Many  of  their  ancient  deeds  are  preserved 
in  form  of  warrants  of  sales,  &c.t    About  the  reign  of  king 

•  St.  Margaret  the  virgin  being  the  tateUr  taint  and  patroness  of  ttils  town,  in 
bonoar  of  her,  its  arms  are  three  drasons'  beads,  on  ^  field  asure,  erect  and  ermsed, 
with  a  cross  erosseiet  jUchie,  Or,  issaing  oat  of  their  months,  in  alloslou  to  St. 
Margaret,  who  with  a  cross  is,  flgaratively,  said  to  have  conquered  a  dragon.  The 
corporation  seal  Is  the  eflSgies  of  St.  Margaret  standing  in  a  triumphant  manner, 
wounding  the  dragon  with  a  cross,  and  treading  him  nnder  foot,  with  this  in- 
scription :  "  Xub  Margareta  teritur  draco,  slot  cruce  leta,** 

t  The  Jews  being  enraged  at  the  conversion  of  one  of  their  body  to  Christianity, 
set  npon  him  in  order  to  have  slain  him,  who  to  prevent  it  took  sanctuary  in  a  church. 
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John  the  citisens  were  allowed  a  charter  and  a  mayor.  This 
kinff  visited  Lynn  twice ;  driven  here  at  one  time  by  his  re- 
belhons  barons ;  when,  on  the  petition  of  John  de  Grey,  bi- 
shop of  Norwich,  who  had  just  erected  a  palace  at  Gaywood 
in  this  vicinity,  the  kinff  granted  Lynn  a  charter  to  be  a  free 
borough  for  ever,  the  burgesses  to  choose  a  propositus  or 
provost,  that  should  be  subject  to  the  bishop,  from  thence 
denominated  the  bishop*s  man.  It  is  related,  that  once  on 
this  king*s  marching  from  this  place  he  lost,  on  crossing  the 
washes  at  an  improper  time  of  the  tide,  all  his  baggage, 
provisions,  and  treasures*  On  his  last  visit  to  Lynn  he  pre- 
sented the  corporation  with  a  most  curious  cup  and  cover, 
weighinff  73oz.  as  appears  by  his  letters  patent  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  directed  "  To  the  Mayor  and  good  Men 
of  Lenn."  This  celebrated  piece  of  antiquity,  called  to  this 
day  king  John's  Cup,  is  of  silvery'^gilt  on  the  inside,  adorned 
with  beautiful  imagery  and  enamelled  work.*  It  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  On  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
are  engraved  memoranda  of  its  having  been  repaired  four 
times.  The  cup  is  rich  gilt,  except  the  figures  and  the  light 
sprig  ornament  round  them,  which  are  silver;  part  of  their 
dresses,  and  the  ground  to  them,  are  in  colours  enamelled. 
The  figures  round  the  lid  of  the  cup  are  a  hunting  party : — 
the  first  a  lady  bearing  a  hawk ;  the  second  has  a  dog  ;  the 
third,  a  gentleman  carrying  a  hare,  with  a  dog ;  the  fourth 
a  gentleman  with  a  dog  on  each  side ;  the  fifth  is  a  lady  with 
a  bow  and  arrow,  she  has  with  her  a  dog ;  each  figure  is 
separated  from  the  other  by  an  ornamented  division :  the 
figure  on  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  cup  is  in  the  bac- 
chante style,  holding  in  one  hand  a  drinking  horn,  and 
on  the  other  a  hawk.  This  idea  is  well  conceived,  as  com- 
bining the  joys  of  the  festive  cup  with  pleasures  of  the 
enlivening  chace.    The  figures  round  the  body  of  the  cup 

bot  they  broke  open  the  doors  und  would  h«ve  Ukcn  him  ont  by  force.  On  thU  noise 
mod  Bproar,  «  Dumber  of  the  Chrtetlaiu  eame  to  his  rescue ;  but  the  Inhabltuits  being 
in  fcsr  of  the  king,  who  had  taken  the  Jews  under  his  protection,  acted  on  the  reserve ; 
on  which  many  young  strangers  and  foreigners,  who  were  In  the  town  on  account  of 
their  trade,  fell  on  the  Jews,  killed  several,  burnt  aud  plundered  their  houses,  and 
then  to  avoid  the  king's  anger  took  shipping  directly  with  their  booty. 
•  **  The  Intc  Mr.  I^n  Carter,"  It  is  said  in  th«  ExcurHom  tkrough  NorMk,  **  had 

threat  trouble  In  getting  permission  to  make  a  drawing  of  (his  cap,  which  was  at 
ength  allowed,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  conSned  in  a  room  while  iniiking  (he 
drawing,  and  a  roan  to  be  placed  oxer  him,  to  be  jaaid  by  Carter,  to  we  he  did  no 
damage  to  the  cap.  Under  these  clrcnmstancet  he  actually  made  (he  drawing  en- 
graved in  his  SpecimcHi  of  Sculpture.** 
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are  expressive  of  no  particular  action,  they  merely,  like 
the  other  figures,  represent  the  various  dresses  worn  by  the 
ladies  and  sentlemen  in  king  John's  reign  ;  the  hawk  on 
the  hand  of  bne  of  the  gentlemen  is  a  badge  of  ancient 
nobility.  The  figures  on  the  foot  of  the  cup  come  under 
the  same  description  as  the  foregoing. — Vide  plate  and 
description  in  Carter's  Ancient  Sculpture. 

This  cup  is  in  the  keeping  of  every  mayor  for  the  time 
being,  and  used  on  certain  solemn  occasions,  filled  with 
sack,  and  shewn  as  a  unique  curiosity,  in  memory  of  their 
founder  and  great  benefactor.  The  mayor  is  annually  elected 
on  the  feast  of  St.  John,  August  29th,  and  sworn  into  office 
that  day  month  following,  when  he  gives  an  entertainment 
to  the  corporation,  &c.  At  this  feast  St.  John's  cup  is 
handed  to  the  mayor  after  dinner,  who  presents  it  to  his 
predecessor,  who  takes  off  the  lid  and  drinks  the  king's 
health.  He  then  places  the  lid  on  the  cup,  and  after  certain 
ceremonies  of  turning  the  cup  round  delivers  it  to  the  new 
mayor,  who  passes  it  with  the  same  ceremony  down  the 
table ;  firom  thence  it  is  carried  to  the  mayoress  and  the 
ladies  ;  "and  whoever,"  says  Mackarel,  ''goes  to  visit  the 
mayor  must  drink  out  of  this  cup,  which  contains  a  full 
pint." 

The  sword  that  is  carried  before  the  mayor  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  king  John,  taken  from  his  own  side — 
vide  inscription  :  "  Entis  hie  Donum  fuit  Regis  JohannUf 
d  $uo  ipsiut  latere  datum.  Various,  however,  are  the  opinions 
respecting  this  sword  ;  but  the  most  probable  is  that  it  was 
given  to  the  corporation  by  king  Henry  VIU.,  when  the 
town  coming  into  his  possession,  instead  of  Lynn  Episcopi, 
was  ever  after  called  Lynn  Regis.  Henry  also  granted  them 
a  charter,  and  allowed  them  many  privileges.  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  says,  "  that  he  was  assured  by  the  town  clerk  of 
Lynn,  in  the  year  1630,  that  the  sword-bearer  of  Lynn,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  1580,  procured  the  inscription, 
relative  to  king  John  on  the  sword,  from  the  schoolmaster 
of  Lynn,  as  one  side  of  the  hilt  was  plain  and  had  it  en- 
graved thereon."  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  king  could 
wear  such  a  sword  by  his  side,  but  it  might  have  been 
brought  him  and  put  to  his  side  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
it  to  the  mayor  on  some  particular  occasion,  and  thereby 
rendering  the  gift  more  honourable  to  the  corporation.     On 
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the  other  side  of  the  hilt  is  **  Vivai  Rex  Hemricus  Oclavus, 
Anno  Rtgni  mt  xx/'  * 

Besides  this  antique  sword,  four  silver  mac«i  gilt  are  car- 
ried before  the  mayor  on  all  processions,  and  In  lliese,  with 
the  sword,  the  present  regalia  consists.  On  die  29th  of 
August  the  mayor  calls  a  hall  for  the  election  of  a  Mooessor, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  common-council,  aa  the  ocmimon- 
council  are  by  the  conn  of  aldermen ;  but  if  any  dispute 
shall  arise,  and  the  mayor  break  up  the  hall  assembly, 
the  common-council  may  sit  upon  the  steps  of  the  hail  mnd 
choose  a  mayor,  if  ten  out  of  the  eighteen  are  unanimovs, 
and  this  election  the  court  of  aldermen  cannot  controvert. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  eighteen  common-councilmen,  a  town  clerk,  cham- 
berlain, two  coroners,  and  several  inferior  officers.  The 
mayor  is  chosen  from  among  the  aldermen,  by  the  members 
of  the  common -council,  and  must  fje  one  who  has  not  served 
the  office  previously,  for  at  least  five  years.  In  case  he  de- 
cline or  refuse,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  may  fine  him  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  502.  The  fine  for  alderman  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 40/. ;  and  the  common-councilman^s  fine  is  20/. 

The  election  for  representatives  in  parliament  is  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  freemen  at  large,  and  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being  is  the  returning  officer.  This  borough  was  al- 
ways attached  to  the  Walpoles.  When  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  was  representative  for  Lynn,  was  expelled  the  house  of 
commons,  through  the  powerful  interest  of  the  Tory  faction, 
in  1711,  the  electors  of  Lynn  again  chose  him  as  their  re- 
presentative.— See  article  Houghton. 

Every  first  Monday  in  the  month,  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
clergy,  ^c.  meet  to  hear  and  determine  all  controversies 
amicably,  for  preventing  law-suits.  This  admirable  institu- 
tion, so  honourable  to  this  venerable  and  royal  borough,  was 
first  adopted  in  1588,  and  called  the  Feast  of  Reconciliation. 

•  The  charter  granted  by  king  John,  does  not  mention  this  sword,  bat  that  of 
Henry  expressly  says,  '*h«  granted  them  a  sword,  to  be  carried  b«rore  the  mayur." 
It  Is  said,  that  when  some  kings  have  honoured  the  town,  the  mayors  themselves  have 
carried  this  sword  before  them :  and  it  is  remarkable,  says  Maclccrell,  that,  in  a  win- 
dow on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  near  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas'  chapel,  the  town- 
urms  and  the  sword  ai'e  depicted  in  glass,  that  most  probably  was  fixed  there  soon 
after  errcting  the  chapel  and  glaring  the  windows,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  reign  of  Bdward  III.,  between  the  years  1326  and  1376,  or  abont  150  ycnrs  aitrr 
king  John  is  said  to  have  given  the  sword  to  the  town.  Upon  the  wboir  it  is  ptelty 
clear,  that  the  sword  was  given  by  king  John  ;  but  wiielher  from  his  own  9idc,  and  to 
be  carrie<l  before  a  provost  or  a  mayor,  must  still  remain  doubtful. 
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The  revenues  of  the  corporation  arise  from  the  gild  of  the 
Trinity  and  St.  George,  the  profits  of  the  toUbooth,  tonnage, 
measureage,  and  lovecop,*  at  fairs,  markets,  &c.  &c. 

Lynn  was  always  a  town  of  great  commerce,  as  it  is  at 
this  day.  Many  persons  from  the  Low  Countries  settled 
here,  and  at  Norwich,  in  1571 ;  for  we  find  that  Ant.  de 
Potter,  dyer,  in  behalf  of  those  that  made  moekadas  at 
Lynn,  obtained,  after  a  long  debate  in  the  court,  that  the 
warden  of  the  Walloons  in  that  city  should  seardi  and  seal 
all  the  commodities  brought  from  Lynn,  &c.  &c.  The  har- 
bour of  Lynn  is  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  ships. 
Preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  IL,  its 
fortifications  were  restored  by  sir  Horatio  Townshend, 
ancestor  of  the  Townshends  of  Rainham,  who  was  created 
a  baron  by  Charles  H.  for  his  loyalty,  by  the  style  and  title 
of  baron  of  King's  Lvnn,  to  which  the  motto  borne  in  the 
arms  of  this  noble  ntmily  alludes:  *' Hac  Oemeri  Inere- 
menta  Fide$.^' 

In  the  rebellion  against  Charles  L,  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gess^ defended  the  town  against  the  earl  of  Manchester 
for  some  time,  and  held  it  for  the  king  against  an  army  of 
18,000  men,  and  a  siege  of  three  weeks  with  great  braveiy ; 
but  not  being  supported  by  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  wno 
lay  near  Lincoln  with  an  equal  number  of  troops,  and 
having  applied  to  him  in  vain  for  relief,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  the  bur- 
gesses and  inhabitants,  reinforced  by  the  country  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  eight  troops  of  horse  and  eight 
companies  of  foot,  could  amount  to  more  than  5,000  men 
in  arms.  In  the  spring  of  1643,  a  few  months  before  the 
siege,  the  mayor  and  corporation  invited  Cromwell  to  visit 
this  town,  and  **  Mr.  Mayor  was  allowed  5/.  for  his  pre- 
parations for  the  entertainment  of  the  Protector"  The 
burgesses  also  about  this  time  were  allowed  5«.  a  day  for 
their  duty  in  parliament. 

St.  Margaret's  church  and  priory,  were  founded  by  Her- 
bert, bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of  king  William  II, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Margaret,  and 


•  What  Is  now  improperly  called  lutage,  /.  e,  a  penny  per  quarter  on  corn  carried 
out  by  onfrecmen. 
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all  the  maiden  saints.     It  was  built  by  the  bishop  at  the 
request  of  the  men  of  Lynn;  and  to  perform  this  the 
better  he  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  who 
should   contribute  to  it.      The  church   and   priory   were 
subordinate  to  the  priory  of  the  holy  Trinity  of  Norwich. 
The  latter  was  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.     The 
priory  of  St.  Margaret  was  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's church.     After  the  dissolution,  what  was  then  left 
of  the  priory  was  removed »  and  scarcely  any  remains  of  it 
now  exist,  except  what  may  be  discovered  in  some  of  the 
walls  in  the  old  dwellings  on  the  north  side  of  the  lane. 
It  was  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  churchyard,  but  the  lane 
adjoining  retains  the  name  of  Priory  Lane.    The  church  of 
St;  Margaret  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  probably  on 
the  site  of  some  old  church,  and  was  a  spacious  structure, 
and  though  curtailed  of  its  original  dimensions  is  still  a 
noble  pile.     The  nave  and  aisles  form  the  present  place  of 
worship.     An  order  was  issued  from  the  mayor,   in   the 
thirty-sixth   Henry  VL  to  build   the  bell  tower   of   this 
church.    The  roof  is  supported  by  twenty-two  columns,  of 
which  those  east  of  the  transept  are  formed  by  a  cluster 
of  five  shafts  to  each.     In  this  part  of  the  building  are 
some  ancient  carved  stalls.  The  east  end  of  the  church,  has  a 
circular  window  with  ten  transverse  mullions,  and  is  divided 
from  the  transept  by  a  wooden  screen,  erected  in  1022. 
Mackarel  says,  **  the  screen  was  beautijied  in  the  reign  of 
James  L  and  had  represented  on  it  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues/' Sec,  &c.  The  stone  font  is  ancient.  By  the  north  door 
was  erected  in  1056,  a  desk,  built  pulpit  wise,  from  whence 
the  minister  used  to  instruct  the  poor.     There  were  no  less 
than  three  brass  eagles  belonging  to  this  church,  of  which 
t>nly  two  remain.     In  the  year  1609,  a  new  carved  pulpit 
was  setup  in  this  church.     The  old  one  was  sold  for  40f. 
to  be  put  up  in  the  church  of  East  Winch.     The  organ, 
"  adorned  with  proper   figures,"    was  given  in    1077,  by 
Thomas  Thetford,  the  mayor,  and  others. — Vide  a  faculty  in 
Mackarefs  Lynn,  granted  for  the  purpose  by  king  James, 
where  the  wardens  are  forbidden  ''  to  presume  by  their  ra$k 
holdnesM  to  offer  any  impediment." 

Little  of  the  west  front  can  be  attributed  to  the  original 
structure.  Some  interesting  arches  towards  the  south-west 
comer,  are  indeed  similar  to  those  often  noticed  behind  the 
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altar  of  Norwich  cathedral ;  but  the  portion  immediately 
above  these,  in  the  same  tower,  must  be  referred  to  A.  D. 
1200 ;  the  windows,  still  higher,  to  perhaps  1230 ;  and  the 
summit  to  the  latter  end  of  the  century.  The  whole  tower, 
with  its  buttresses,  niches,  windows,  turrets,  and  pinnacles, 
affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  early  English  style  of 
architecture,  (ycleped  Gothic),  from  its  leaving  the  Norman 
to  its  entering  the  decorated  English.  The  great  west  window 
is  of  the  \>erpeudicular  English  style ;  and  which,  from  its 
minutely  pannelled  and  fretted  oriel,  13  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich  retain  their  ancient 
right  of  presenting  a  minister  to  this  church.  But  the 
preachers,  who  are  styled  and  accounted  lecturers,  are  chosen 
and  appointed  by  the  corporation,  who  generously  allow  to 
each  a  certain  salary  of  100/.  per  annum ;  and  this  prefer- 
ment does  not  disqualify  them  for  holding  other  livings 
with  the  cure  of  souls. 

St  Margaret's  church,  before  the  year  1741,  was  one  of 
the  largest  parochial  churches  in  England  ;  having  a  nave 
and  three  spacious  aisles,  with  a  lanthem  over  the  cross 
aisle,  supported  by  four  main  arches,  in  which  hangs  the 
clock  bell.  There  were  two  towers,  one  of  which  was  or- 
namented with  a  lofty  spire ;  the  other  contained  a  ring  of 
eight  bells.  The  latter  tower  is  still  remaining.  It  is 
built  of  freestone,  and  is  eighty-six  feet  high.  On  the  out- 
side of  this  tower,  towards  the  street,  was  placed  a  moon- 
dial,  shewing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  that  planet,  wkh 
the  exact  hour  of  the  day,  actuated  within  by  clock  work. 
The  largest  bell,  called  the  Margaret,  had  a  fine  and  curious 
sound  ;  the  other  bells  took  the  name  of  the  St.  Thomas, 
the  Trinity,  &c.  This  structure  is  lighted  with  above  seventy 
arched  windows,  which  at  one  time  were  all  of  painted  glass. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  church  is  a  piscina.  In  1684,  a 
fine  altar -was  erected  in  this  church,  the  ascent  to  which 
is  by  four  easy  steps.  The  church  plate  is  very  splendid,  as 
may  be  seen  represented  in  MackareVs  Hist,  of  Lynn,  ac- 
companied by  their  marks,  &c. 

The  spire  was  blown  down  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  in 
September,  1741 ,  and  falling  upon  the  body  of  the  church 
destroyed  the  middle  aisle,  leaving  the  chancel  only  standing. 
It  was   two    hundred    and   fifty-eight  feet  high,  and   the 
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breadth  of  the  whole  church,  which  to  the  outside  of  the 
foundation  walls  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  within  the  walls,  in  length. 
It  had  at  least  three  chapels  attached  or  comprehended 
in  it';  one  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  one  to  St.  John, 
and  one,  it  is  believed,  to  St.  Stephen ;  only  two  of  which 
DOW  remain.  That  of  the  Trinity  was  taken  down  a  few 
years  since,  in  the  process  of  the  Paving  Act  improvement ; 
and  long  before  that  the  whole  north  side  of  the  churchyard 
was  laid  open  and  made  a  part  of  the  street  and  market- 
place. A  new  burying-ground,  however,  of  much  larger 
extent,  has  since  been  laid  out,  adjoining  St.  James's  church- 
yard, with  a  small  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
burial  service. 

The  body  of  this  church  was  rebuilt  in  1747,  the  king  con- 
tributing 1000/.  and  lord  Orford  500/.  towards  its  erection, 
but  its  form  is  contracted.  There  are,  however,  three  aisles, 
and  a  handsome  g^lery  over  the  north  aisle.  A  new  organ 
was  erected  at  the  west  end,  with  many  harmonious  stops 
in  it ;  one  in  particular,  a  vox  humana. 

Numerous  as  are  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  this 
church,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  many  beautiful, 
rich,  and  costly  brasses,  which  have  been  sacriligiously  torn 
away  and  defaced.  Memoranda  occur,  a  not  uncommon 
circumstance  in  these  times,  in  the  church  books,  of  money 
paid  for  defacing  these  curious  relics,  &c.  The  intercourse 
with  the  continent  through  the  port  of  Lynn,  enabled  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  ancient  town 
to  obtain  the  richest  brasses  from  France,  where  Mr.  Cot- 
man  thinks  they  were  originally  invented  ;  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance worth  notice,  that  these  brasses  are  not  of  one  entire 
piece,  but  composed  of  several  squares,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  packing  and  importation.  It  was,  probably, 
owing  to  the  interest  excited  by  these  early  examples,  that 
this  species  of  sepulchral  monument  came  to  be  generally 
adopted  in  Norfolk,  which,  above  every  other  county,  abounds 
in  brasses.  See  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of 
brasses,  in  Cotman's  Introduction  to  his  work  on  Brasses.  The 
monuments  commemorating  some  of  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
and  exemplifying  their  civil  costume,  are  among  the  earliest, 
and  are  probably  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  kingdom. 
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In  St.  Margaret's  church  was  at  one  time  a  sermon  or  lec- 
ture every  Thursday,  for  which  the  preacher  was  allowed  a 
certain  salary  by  the  corporation,  and  at  which  the  mayor, 
with  the  sword  and  Serjeants  at  mace,  were  generally  pre- 
sent ;  and  after  the  service  ended,  the  clergy  and  others, 
who  were  thought  fit,  were  entertained  by  the  mayor :  the 
master,  usher,  and  scholars  of  the  free  school,  were  also 
obliged  to  attend  the  church,  &c.,  but  this  has  been  dis- 
continued from  the  year  16^.  Here  is  also  a  sermon  on 
every  New-year's  day,  for  which  the  preacher  receives 
twenty  shillings,  the  gift  of  John  Strogers,  late  cook  of  this 
coiporation^  who  also  gave  yearly  for  ever,  fourteen  shillings, 
to  fourteen  poor  widows,  in  Trinity  hall  ward,  in  this  town, 
the  place  where  he  lived  and  died,  as  also  other  bequests. 
Likewise  a  sermon  is  preached  in  the  church  every  Good 
Friday,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  pavement  of  St.  Margaret's  church  is  a  superb 
brass,  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Braunch  and  his  two  wives, 
1630,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  their  effigies.  The  dress 
of  Braunch  is  tb^  same  with  Adam  de  Walsoken,  mentioned 
below,  except  that  the  elbow  lappets  are  longer,  and  his 
shoes  are  tied  across  the  instep,  in  both  these  instances  the 
dresses  of  the  men  represent  m  their  general  features  those 
of  their  wives.  These  lappets  were  common  to  both  sexes, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Of  the 
four  men  at  the  side  of  the  canopy,  one  is  habited  in  a 
short  coat,  buttoned  in  front,  and  in  a  hat  with  a  feather 
standing  up,  and  tied  under  the  chin.  A  second,  instead  of 
the  hat,  has  a  cloth  hood  over  his  head,  which  falling  low 
down  on  his  breast  and  shoulders,  is  slit  on  the  right  side  for 
the  convenience  of  the  arm,  and  the  front  is  thrown  back 
over  the  left  shoulder.  The  third  is  habited  much  like  the 
first,  as  is  the  fourth,  with  the  substitntion  of  a  loose  cloak 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  gathered  round  the  waist 
by  the  left  hand,  for  the  short  coat.  All  of  these  have  long 
piked  shoes,  and  their  hose  and  breeches  are  of  one  piece. 
The  effigies  of  Braunch  and  hb  wives  are  surrounded  with 
a  profusion  of  rich  Gothic  work,  including  fifteen  small 
fiffures,  under  the  same  number  of  arches.  Under  the  feet 
of  the  persons  which  this  inscription  commemorates,  is 
represented,  according  to  Gough,  the  story  of  Prometheus 
and  the  Vulture.     Mr.  Cotman,  however,  in  his  **  Brasses/' 
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says,  that  if  it  be  allowable  to  iliifer  from  such  authority 
as  Gough,  he  should  imagine  that  as  the  designer  of  this 
brass  has  attempted  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a  heaven  above, 
so  has  he  figured  a  hell  beneath. — For  a  fine  etching  of  this 
plate,  see  the  work  alluded  to.  The  following  account  of 
the  lower  part  of  this  brass  is  extracted  from  Carter^  s  Ancieni 
Scuiptnre^  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  ''But  under  the  three  principal 
figures  is  represented  a  feast,  that  for  the  splendour  of  the 
table  and  the  company,  the  band  of  music,  and  the  atten- 
dants, might  pass  for  some  grand  anniversary  celebrated  in 
this  wealthy  town ;  perhaps  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret  their 
patroness,  on  the  fair  day  granted  them  by  king  John ;  or 
perhaps  the  mayor's  feast  when  Mr.  Braunch  held  that 
office,  1349  or  1 350.  He  may  be  seen  seated  at  the  upper 
end,  left  hand  of  the  plate,  and  the  aldermen  and  their  wives 
in  a  row  below  him.  In  confirmation  of  this  last  conjeccture 
one  might  even  fancy  one  sees  among  the  decorations  of 
the  table,  the  silver  cup  which  king  John  had  presented 
(o  the  town  at  his  last  visit,  1216,  above  a  century  before. 
Among  the  delicacies  of  this  splendid  table  one  sees  the 
peacock,  that  noble  bird,  the  food  of  lovers  and  the  meat 
of  lords.  The  honour  of  serving  it  up  was  reserved  for  the 
most  distinguished  ladies,  who,  attended  by  music,  brought 
it  up  in  a  golden  dish ;  when  the  victorious  knight,  or  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  was  to  display  his  skill  in  carving 
the  favourite  fowl,  was  to  take  an  oath  of  valour  and  en- 
terprise on  its  head.'*  The  whole  of  this  monumental  plate 
is  eight  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  five  feet  five  inches  broad. 
In  the  upper  part  is  a  profusion  of  rich  Gothic  work,  with 
fifteen  figures  under  the  same  number  of  arches. 

In  the  same  church  is  a  similar  elaborate  brass  to  the 
memory  of  Adam  de  Walsoken  and  his  wife,  1349.  This 
brass  aJflfords  a  most  beautiful  example  of  the  contemporary 
domestic  costume  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  effigies 
of  a  rich  merchant  and  his  wife.  He  is  represented  in  a 
plain  close  coat,  open  in  front  from  the  middle  downwards, 
the  loose  sleeves  of  which  coming  no  further  than  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  and  there  being  slit  above,  fall  down  in  short 
lappets,  and  leave  exposed  the  long  tight  sleeve  of  an  inner 
garment  closely  fastened  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  by 
very  many  small  buttons.  Over  his  shoulder  is  a  short 
hood,  independent  of  the  coat,  and  having  a  standing  cape, 
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but  falling  clown  in  front.  The  shoes  appear  as  if  intended 
to  fit  the  feet,  yet  are  sharp  toed,  and  coming  close  round 
the  ancle,  are  laced  up  on  the  upper  side.     Hair  flowing.* 

"  Beautiful,  however,  as  these  effigies  are,  they  are  not 
noticed  by  any  antiquary,"  says  Cotman,  **  except,  indeed, 
Mackarel,  who  in  his  HUtory  of  Lynn  contents  himself 
with  giving  the  words  merely  of  the  inscription."  It  is  not 
perhaps  less  extraordinary  that  the  person  whose  wealth 
procured  him  this  splendid  monument,  should  have  left  no 
other  memorial  of  his  existence ;  his  name  is  not  so  much 
as  mentioned  by  Blomefield.  ''The  story  at  their  feet,  is*^ 
says  Mr.  Cotman,  "perfectly  unintelligible.  The  twelve 
figures  in  niches,  on  the  buttresses,  represent  of  course  the 
twelve  Apostles,  beginning  with  St.  Peter;  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  comers,  are  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists." 

To  this  church  has  lately  been  added  a  new  gallery,  and 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  glaze  the  transept. 

Among  the  numerous  inscriptions  in  this  church,  recorded 
in  MachareVs  Lynn^  we  select  the  following :  one  on  a 
brass  plate — 

''To  the  precions  memory  of  Simon  Blomfield,  doctor  of  physic, 
translated  November  18th,  1641." 

"  If  Yoath,  if  Art,  if  Virtues  rare  could  save 
From  Death,  oh  then  he  should  not  sleep  in  grave  I 
Enraged  for  that  his  art  her  hand  did  stay, 
Death  him  way -laid,  and  stole  his  life  away. 
Lament  this  loss,  yet  know  his  soal's  the  same — 
Immortal,  endless,  like  unto  his  name.'' 

Upon  a  stone  in  the  churchyard,  to  the  cook  of  the  cor- 
poration, who  died  in  1684,  is  the  following : — 

"  Alas!  alas!  Will  Scrivbnor's  dead,  who  by  his  art 
Conld  make  Death's  skeleton  edible  in  each  part. 
Moom  squeamish  stomachs,  and  ye  curious  palates, 
You've  lost  your  dainty  dishes,  and  your  salades. 
Mourn  for  yourselves,  but  not  for  him  i'  th'  least^ 
He's  gone  to  taste  of  a  more  heavenly  feast." 

Here  is  also  an  inscriptionf  Dn  a  tombstone,  on  which  is 

•  "  I  am  disposed  to  recant  what  1  hare  before  nid,  respecting  the  beard  of  Adam 
de  Walsoken,  that  it  was  mbbed  down  bv  the  feet  of  walkers  In  tibe  chnrch,  and  be^ 
lle¥tt  him  not  to  have  worn  one.  according  to  the  fashion  In  the  fon6er  pnt  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Brannch  has  the  long  whiskers  withont  beard  which  succeeded, 
and  the  thin  whiskers  and  UUle}  cnriln^  billd  beard  of  Attelatb,  well  snit  the  raign  of 
Richard  II.  when  most  probably  this  monnment  was  made." 

t  Onr  memoraiida  fans  as  here,  bat  the  inscription  is  In  tome  chnrehyard  at  Lpnn, 
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a  rude  figure  of  Hope,  to  the  memory  of  a  seaman*s  wife, 
with  these  words : — 

<'  To  this  world  I  bade  adieu, 
Only  I  wanted  to  see  yon, 
Which  was  gone  acroM  the  Maine. 
My  dear  children  ^o  maintain." 

Here  is  also  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Peter 
Ward,  an  industrious  mathematician,  who  died  in  1720. 
And  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Stephen*8  chapel  in  St.  Mar- 
garets church, — 

"  Behold  a  rare  monament  of  Friendship. 

Dedicated  to  the  remains  of 

EowARO  BRADnsLO,  Attomcy  at  law; 

Happy  while  he  was  master  of  himself. 

Unfortunate  when  he  became  the  servant  of  others. 

His  fine  Patrimony 

and  a  Profession  wherein  he  excelled 

gave  him  Independency. 

and  every  Enjoyment 

That  could  make  Life  Agreeable. 

But  alas! 

His  accepting  the  office  of  Town  Clerk, 

Subjected  him  to  Servility 

and  to  every  Disappointment 

That  could  make  Death  J)e8irable. 

His  Experience  of  both  Fortunes  was  remarkable : 

In  the  Prosperous  he  was  followed 

as  if  he  never  had  an  Enemy : 

In  the  Adverse  he  was  deserted 

as  if  be  never  had  a  Friend. 

He  died  September  6th,  1736,  aged  47, 

leaving  a  widow  and  an  only  daughter. 

He  was  defended  whUe  living, 

He  is  covered  now  dead. 

By  one  who  commenced 

almost  from  his  cradle. 

And  continues  his  friend 

Even  beyond  the  Grave." 

Trinity  Chapel  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  contains  a  brass  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Attelath,  1376.  The  same  foreign  hand  which  ap- 
peared in  the  preceding  Lynn  brasses,  was  equally  discern- 
able  in  this,  which  is  now  entirely  gone,  and  the  figure 
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given  in  Coinuiv^s  Brastet^  is  copied  from  Gough,  as  is  also 
the  following  inscription : — 

^  Hie  jacet  Robertus  Attelath,  q'dam  burgensis  Lenne,  qui  obiit 
A*-  Dni  M,ccc,Lxxvi,  xii  die  mensis  Novembris.  Orate  pro  eo.  Hie 
jacet  Johanna^  q'dam  uxor  Roberti  Attelatte,  qae  obiit  A**  Dni  m^cc — 
Anime  eorum  per  misericordiam  Dei  requiescant  in  pace.    Amen." 

The  date  of  the  woman's  death  hae  never  beeuJUkd  vp, 

Attelath  was  another  member  of  this  wealthy  corporation, 
and  a  mayor  by  the  buttons  on  his  shoulder.  He  has  a  long 
loose  coat  to  his  ancles,  fastened  down  the  front  by  many 
buttons  in  pairs,  and  round  the  waist  by  an  embroidered 
girdle.  The  sleeves  of  his  coat  are  buttoned  at  the  wrist, 
and  on  his  hands  are  half  gloves  or  mittens,  of  a  rich  flow- 
ered pattern.  His  cloak,  to  which  there  is  a  standing  cape, 
is  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder.  His  shoes,  which  are  rather 
longer  pointed  than  in  the  preceding  examples,  and  come 
up  very  high  behind,  are  buckled  over  the  instep,  with  co- 
loured buckles. — For  a  further  elucidation  of  these  works 
see  CotmatCt  Brasses.  Here  is  also  a  brass  with  a  rabbit, 
the  rebus  of  Walter  Colney. 

The  Chamel  Hall.  On  the  north  side  of  tAe  churchyard 
of  St.  Margaret  stands  an  ancient  pile ;  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a  chapel,  and  the  lower  part  a  charnel-house, 
where  the  bones  taken  out  on  the  digging  of  the  many  graves 
were  deposited.  The  chapel  part,  at  the  dissolution,  was 
occupied  by  the  scholars  of  the  free  school. 

The  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  or  in  that  of  Henry  VU.,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Thoresby, 
alderman,  and  thrice  mayor  of  this  town  flourished.  He 
built  a  chapel  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  and  gave  to  the  master  of  the  charnel-hpuse 
(now  the  free  school)  certain  lands  in  Gaywood,  to  the 
value  of  8/.  per  annum,  *'  for  teaching  grammar  and  songs, 
and  also  for  singing  dirges  in  the  said  chapel."  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  the  crown  siezed  the 
endowment  of  the  scihool  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It 
was  not,  however,  alienated,  but  vested  in  the  corporation. 
There  is  a  copy  extant  of  some  ancient  statutes,  but  they 
are  not  known  ever  to  have  been  acted  upon.  The  school 
is  open  to  the  sons. of  burgesses,  free  of  expense,  for  the 
classics  mdy.    The  number  of  boarders  and  day  scholars 
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fluctuates.  The  Eton  grammars  are  used,  and  the  Eton 
system  is  generally  pursued,  with  such  variations  as  cir- 
cumstances require.*    The  exhibitions  are  as  follows : — 


DOVOM, 

COLLB4IBf. 

YIARLY    AMOUNT. 

TIMB. 

BiaUT  OP   HOMINATIOM. 

TlTLET.  . 

EmMMl 

111.  for  2  scholan. 

7  year* 

Corporation  of  Lynn. 

PiBBSON  . 

Any  Coll. 

2i*  for  1  scholar. 

ry^ra 

Ditto. 

Hall.  .  . 

Ditto 

9/.  for  1  idioUr. 

Tyeart 

Owner  of  the  EeUtc  near 

High  Bridge. 
In  tlie  Maater  and  Vlce- 

Hops.  .  • 

Trinity,  Gftmb. 

al.  Ss.  ed,  for  1 

BCllOlKr. 

9  yean 

maater  of  Trinitv  Col- 
Irge,  and  the   Mayor 
of  Lynn,or2  of  thcnu 

Thurly.x 

St.  lobn'f 

0^.  for  1  •cbolar. 

4  years      Corporation  of  Lynn.    1 

The  salary  of  the  master  of  this  school  is  63/.  per  annum, 
with  a  house  fit  to  accommodate  several  boarders,  out  of 
which  he  pays  window  taxes,  poor  and  church  rates.  There 
18  no  second  master. — Vide  Carlisle't  SchoaU. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Lennai^s  Redetiwi. — See 
•the  end  of  this  article: 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

"  In  it  a  master  and  an  usher  eke 
Teaching  both  Latinne  and  the  copioas  Greeke, 
Nor  English,  nor  writing  is  herein  taoght, 
In  other  schools  these  sciences  are  sought." 

The  Rev  Thomas  Kidd,  A.  M.  E.  coll.  S.  S.  Trin.  late 
master  of  Lynn  free  school,  but  now  of  that  at  Wymondham, 
is  the  author  of  '*  Opuscula  Rhuakeniana/'  1807»  8vo. ; 
*'  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  ad  Exemplar  Recensionis  Bentleianse 
plerumque  emendata  et  Brevibus  Notis  Instructa/'  J  807, 
12mo.  and  18mo. 

The  school  house  becoming  much  dilapidated  is  now 
pulled  down. 


*  Tbif  school,  in  KnoVs  mastership,  was  rendered  very  remarlcabte  by  having 
Sngene  Aram  for  its  asber ;  a  man  of  uncommon  acquirements  and  learning,  hot  stiU 
more  disliugnished  by  his  nnhappy  and  miserable  exit,  and  the  horrid  flafptionsttcea 
of  at  least  one  part  of  his  life.  He  was  apprehended  here  in  1750,  under  a  charge  of 
murder  committed  in  Yorltdiire  foarteen  years  before,  and  tried  and  convicted  at 
York  the  ensning  assises,  and  soon  after  execoted.    His  defence  at  his  trial  ww 

Slansible  and  masterly,  but  it  conld  avail  nothing  against  the  prepondering  evidence  of 
Is  gnilt.  The  extent  of  his  learning,  in  wliich  he  had  made  eimoent  proficiency,  was 
wonderftil  considering  the  disadvanl^es  in  which  be  acquired  it ;  and  he  died  a  me- 
lancholy proof  that  a  very  learned  man  may  yet  be  desperately  wiclced,  and  commit 
ibe  most  heiooiM  crinws.— «ee  Crimituti  Bec^rder. 
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The  Chariiv  ScIumI,  held  in  an  apaitment  adjoining  the 
north  tower  of  St.  Margaret's  church,  for  girls,  on  the  Lan- 
castrian system,  was  founded  by  voluntary  subscription,  at  a 
meeting  of  ladies  held  at  the  town-hall,  in  1702.  It  provides 
instiiiction  in  reading,  sewing,  and  spinning,  with  some  por- 
tion of  clothing,  for  thirty  children.  It  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription, and  by  the  scholars*  plain  work.  Here  is  also  a 
similar  seminary  for  boys.  The  dissenters  have  also  several 
schools. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  parochial 
chapel  in  the  kingdom.  It  measures  one-hundred  and 
ninety-four  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  within  the  walls, 
and  about  seventy-four  feet  in  width,  having  no  transept, 
or  distinct  choir.  It  has  a  bell  tower  of  freestone,  and  an 
octagon  spire,  including  these,  it  rises  one-hundred  and 
seventy-nine  feet  from  the  ground.  The  interior  consists  of 
a  lofty  nave,  with  two  lateral  aisles.  The  latter  are  divided 
from  the  former  by  eleven  arches  on  the  north  side,  and  ten 
on  the  south,  the  space  of  one  arch  at  the  south-west  angle 
beinff  occupied  by  the  base  of  the  tower.  The  place  of 
anotner  arch  at  the  east  end,  is  taken  up  by  a  vestry  on  the 
south  side ;  and  a  similar  apartment  over  the  vault  of  sir 
Benjamin  Keen  towards  the  north,  leaving  a  kind  of  recess 
between,  of  the  whole  width  of  the  nave  for  the  communion 
table.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  structure,  as 
seen  within,  are  lightness,  simplicity,  and  perfect  uniformity 
of  style,  the  tower  alone  being  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  fabric.  The  pillars  are  slender,  having  the  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  shaft  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
lozenge,  releived  by  shallow  flutings,  and  raised  above  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  upon  corresponding  bases.  They  have 
no  capitals,  but  small  brackets  which  support  the  inner  ribs 
of  the  arches,  which  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  lower  than  may 
be  described  upon  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
IS  a  line  drawn  through  the  brackets.  Opposite  the  arches 
in  the  side  aisles  are  an  equal  number  of  windows,  the 
muUions  and  tracery  of  one  of  which  is  represented  with 
other  plates  in  Brittoni's  Architect.  Antiq.  (to  which  we  are 
beholden  for  much  of  this  ajccount),  and  above  the  arches  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  nave  is  a  row  of  smaller  windows. 
Between  the  windows  are  niches  and  canopies     The  east 
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and  west  windows  are  very  large,  with  a  pleasing  mix- 
ture of  curved  and  rectangular  tracery  and  embattled  or- 
naments, upon  the  transoms.  The  former  is  divided  into 
nine  days  or  lights,  by  eight  vertical  mullions;  and  the 
latter  has  eleven  days  or  vertical  compartments  of  glass. 
More  ornament  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  doors  than  on 
any  other  part  of  the  building ;  the  west  doorway,  in  par- 
ticular, is  divided  by  a  mullion,  which  supports  an  elegant 
niche,  and  is  adorned  with  other  sculpture,  in  stone.  The 
small  south  doorway  is  in  the  same  style,  as  is  also  the 
larger  doorway  towards  the  noilh.  The  front  of  the  south 
porch  is  still  more  elaborate,  being  covered  with  a  variety 
of  minute  decorations ;  the  roof  is  handsomely  groined  with 
stone.  At  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  are  some  heads  and 
figures,  in  bold  relief,  but  much  obscured  with  whitening;  in 
the  centre  is  a  figure  of  the  Almighty  Father,  with  a  globe 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  lifted  up  as  in  the  act  of  blessing 
those  who  approach  his  temple.  In  the  circle  surrounding 
this  compartment,  appear  to  be  angels,  in  the  act  of  adora- 
tion, and  at  a  little  distance  towards  the  windows  are  two 
crowned  heads,  of  a  male  and  female,  which  might  be  in- 
tended for  Edward  III.  and  his  queen  Philippa. 

The  inner  roof  of  the  chapel  is  of  oak,  in  a  plain  and 
simple  style,  yet  with  a  sufficiency  of  ornament  to  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  beams  and  cornices  are 
relieved  with  carvings  of  the  strawberry  leaf,  which  was  so 
great  a  favourite  with  our  ancestors ;  and  over  all  the  upper 
windows  there  were  originally  figures  of  angels,  with  out- 
spread wings,  represented  as  playing  on  various  musical  in- 
struments. That  this  elegant  chapel  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  one  much  more  ancient,  is  evident  from  the  style  of 
the  tower,  the  arches  of  which  shew  it  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  time  of  king  Stephen. 

"This  was  the  building'*  said  by  Parkyn,  the  continuator 
of  BlamefieltTs  History  of  Norfolk,  *'to  have  been  founded  by 
William  Turbus,  or  de  Turbe,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was 
consecrated  in  1146,  and  died  about  1174."  He  gave  it  to 
the  monks  of  the  priory  of  Norwich,  with  all  its  profits,  de- 
barring it  of  the  rights  of  baptism  and  marriage,  to  mark  its 
dependency  on  St.  Margaret's,  the  mother  church.  Upon 
some  attempts  to  make  it  a  parochial  church,  about  twenty- 
five  years  after  its  consecration,  his  successor  bishop  John  de 
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Oxford,  determiaed  that  it  should  be  a  chapel  only.  John 
de  Grey,  who  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Norwich,  A.  D.  1200, 
in  order  to  recover  his  interest  and  power  in  this  town, 
granted  to  the  priory  of  Norwich  two  of  his  manors  in  ex- 
change, for  their  rents  and  other  property  here,  and  at  the 
same  time,  (viz.  A.  D.  1204,)  appropriated  to  the  priory 
the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  with  the  chapels  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  St.  James,  &c.,  on. condition  that  they  should  take  care 
to  have  the  said  church  and  chapels  served  by  their  chap- 
lains, to  be  removed  or  admitted,  on  any  just  cause,  at  the 
will  of  the  bishop. 

At  the  general  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  im- 
propriation of  this  church  being  purchased  by  the  corporation 
of  Lynn,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich  retained  the 
right  of  presenting  to  it  as  a  perpetual  curacy.  The  original 
chapel  having  been  found  too  small  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  upon  its  present  scale  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  king  Edwaid  III. ;  for  the  pope*s  bull  to  that  effect,  is 
stated  by  Parkyn  (p.  595)  to  have  been  granted  in  the  mayor- 
alty of  Jeffery  Talb,  or  Talbooth,  who  served  that  office  in 
the  years  1371  and  1379.  And  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  latter 
year  pope  Urban  VI.  sent  his  bull  hither,  which  was  received 
with  great  veneration,  to  authorise  and  allow  the  baptizing 
of  infants  and  others  in  this  chapel.  If  Parkyn,  (or  Mack- 
ereirs  History  of  Lynn,  from  whom  he  copies)  had  sufficient 
authority  for  these  assertions,  no  other  evidence  of  the  date 
of  this  building  can  reasonably  be  required.  But  it  may  be 
added,  in  the  way  of  confirmation,  that  the  gravestone  of 
William  de  Bittering,  covered  with  a  fine  brass,  was  to  be 
seen  here  almost  entire  at  the  time  Mackerell  wrote  his 
book ;  and  this  William  de  Bittering  was  several  times 
mayor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  last  time  that  his 
name  occurs  being  in  1305.  The  figures  of  a  lion  and  an 
eagle  upon  the  summit  of  the  south  porch,  are  thought  to 
be  the  armorial  supporters  of  Edward  III. ;  and  there  was 
very  lately  in  the  centre  of  the  west  window  a  figure  greatly 
resembling  the  usual  portraits  of  that  monarch,  with  three 
crowns  upon  his  sceptre.  The  ornaments  which  support  the 
two  canopied  niches  in  the  buttresses,  on  each  side  of  the 
western  door,  also  appear  very  like  Uie  crest  of  the  same 
king,  as  it  is  represented  on  his  first  gold  coin,  the  quarter 
florin.— See  Folha^  Tabk»,  p.  121. 
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'  Nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  snbsequent  history  of 
this  chapel,  if  we  except  the  repeated  efforts  to  make  it  io- 
dependent  of  the  mother  church,  the  last  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  in  1009.  Pope  Urban*s  bull  for  the  authori- 
sing of  baptisms  here,  appears  to  have  been  soon  after 
recalled,  but  a  dew  font  for  that  purpose  was  granted  by 
Samuel  Harsnet,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1627,  as 
the  inscription  upon  it  testifies.  The  spire,  which  had  been 
one  hundred  ana  seventy  feet  in  height,  was  blown  down 
September  8th,  1741,  the  same  day  when  the  like  accident 
occurred  at  St.  Margaret's,  and  materially  injured  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  roof.  The  whole  chapel  was  new  glazed 
and  otherways  completely  repaired,  in  1805. — Vide  com- 
munication by  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards,  for  Britioh** 
Archiieeiural  AntiquUies  of  Norfolk. 

This  chapel  has  also  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  engravings 
of  Schnebbelie,  in  his  Antiquarian  Museum ;  and  an  aqua 
tint  plate,  by  Hawkins,  of  the  interior,  which  is  in  the  same 
style  as  the  porch,  has  also  been  published.  Of  the  large 
coffin  which  lies  at  its  entrance  no  memorial  is  left.  Not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  above,  Mr.  Cotman  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  building  belonged  rather  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  very  frittered  front  is  too  much 
in  the  style  of  our  rich  screens  to  be  long,  if  at  all,  anterior 
to  1500 ;  besides  which,  the  radiated  arch  of  the  window, 
evidently  coeval  with  the  porch,  is  a  confirmation.  All  that 
Parkyn  has  advanced  in  support  of  its  antiquity,  amounts 
to  nothing.  The  lion  and  eagle,  Edward  Ill.'s  supporters, 
are  two  out  of  the  four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  which 
may  have  ornamented  a  former  chapel,  or  there  may  have 
been  a  porch  to  the  north  graced  with  the  two  that  are 
missing.  In  this  chapel  was  also  founded  a  library,  similar 
to  that  in  St.  Magdalen's  church. 

The  following  verses  are  on  the  monument  for  the  Clarks : 

'*  Here  lieth  interred  the  aged  Richard  Clark, 

Who  served  sreat  queen  EUxa  thirty  years. 
As  searcher  and  collector  in  this  port. 

And  who  besides  (as  in  good  record  appears) 
Was  some  time  alderman,  Jastice  of  Peace,  « 

And  Ma^or.    Here  his  travels  all  did  cease. 
His  first  wife  Joa/Hf  to  Tkamaa  Baton  bom 

Of  Norwich,  (where  her  vital  thread  made  breach) 
3iaUhew  their  son  (bnt  now  her  days  are  worn) 

Married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Leach, 
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Her  mother  married  with  Tkema»  Bosfoii,  who 

Was  likewise  Mayor,  and  from  him  like  friends  did  flow. 
This  Matthew  Clarky  by  Sarah  children  had 

Twice  three,  and  one  two  sous,  and  daughters  five ; 
Two  daughters  here  are  with  Earth's  mantle  clad, 

The  rest  (God  have  the  praise)  do  yet  snrvive. 
Thns  here  below,  old,  young,  and  mean  do  dye, 

Look  thou  above,  and  there's  Eternity/' 

For  the  very  numerous  epitaphs  and  other  monumental 
inscriptions,  we  refer  our  readers  to  MackereWs  HiH.  of  Lynn, 

In  this  chapel  is  a  large  monument  to  sir  Bbnjamin 
Kbbn,  K.  B.  (see  his  article).  He  was  a  native  of  this  town, 
and  his  remains  were  brought  here  to  be  interred.  The 
altar-piece  of  this  chapel,  the  pious  benefaction  of  Edmund 
Hooke,  esq.,  painted  by  R.  Schroder,  is  ornamented  with 
figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  roof 
over  the  altar  are  several  painted  compartments,  and  some 
stars  in  the  middle,  in  which  are  the  ancient  contracted 
characters  for  Jesus.  The  sacramental  plate  is  numerous 
and  valuable.  The  font  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  upon  it  i» 
the  coat  of  arms  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Besides  the  churches  for  the  established  religion,  the  Ca- 
tholics have  a  small  room  in  Ferry-street.  In  1655,  and  in 
1662,  George  Fox  visited  this  town,  and  the  Quakers  after- 
wards met  in  the  Cross-yard,  near  Lady-bridge.  They  have 
now  a  neat  meeting-house  in  New  Conduit-street,  and  have 
three  burying  places.  The  Presbyterians  became  a  distinct 
sect  here  soon  after  the  restoration*  They  met  for  some 
time  in  a  certain  alley  in  Black -goose-street.  They  after- 
wards removed  to  Spinner-lane,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
two  Rasticks.  Aft;erwafds  they  built  a  chapel  in  Broad-street, 
which  was  soon  deserted,  until  the  Calvinist  Methodists,  under 
the  name  of  Independents,  got  possession  of  the  building. 
The  Baptist  chapel  is  situate  also  in  Broad-street,  and  has 
been  lately  rebuilt  in  a  handsome  style.  The  Baptists  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  here  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
This  reliffiotts  sect  have  also  another  place  of  worship,  called 
Salem  chapel,  erected  in  1811.  The  Methodist  chapel 
in  north  Clough-lane  becoming  too  small  for  the  congrega- 
tion, a  new  and  splendid  chapel  was  erected  about  1812,  in 
Tower-street,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  4000/. 

In  1823,  a  schism  having  taken  place  in  the  congregation 
of  "Calvinistic  Independents,*'  meeting  in  Broad-street, 
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under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  Mr.  Arrow ;  the  aeceders 
purchased  a  building,  formerly  used  as  a  show-room  for 
carriages,  in  the  same  street,  which  has  been  converted  into 
a  chapel  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Arrow  and  his  followers.  In 
the  same  year  a  Jewish  synagogue  was  erected  and  opened 
for  public  worship,  in  a  court  situate  in  High-street. 

The  convent  of  the  Cartnes,  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars* 
in  South  Lynn,  stood  close  to  the  river  Leon  of  Nar,  in  the 
field  now  called  The  Friars,  All  the  remains  of  it  have 
long  disappeared,  except  the  gateway  or  gatehouse,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  entrance  into  the 
place,  of  which  one  stone  is  not  left  upon  another,  and  a 
plain  pasture  only  marks  its  site. 

The  Orey  Friars,  Friars  Minors,  or  Franciscans^  convent, 
was  founded  about  1264,  by  Thomas  Feltham.  It  was  built 
in  Fuller*s-row,  near  St.  James*s- street,  on  the  site  where 
Swagg*s  mill  stood,  afterwards  the  common  town  mill,  near 
the  present  MiU-lane.  The  remains  of  this  building,  a  hex- 
agon tower,  with  pointed  windows,  and  which  serves  as  a 
good  landmark  to  vessels  entering  the  harbour,  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary. — See  a  plate  of  it  in  Britten  s 
Beauties  of  Norfolk, 

The  Black  Friars,  Preaching  Friars,  or  Dominicans,  in 
Clough-lane,  of  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  some  old 
walls,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Geduey,  about  1272. 

The  convent  of  Austin  Friars  is  in  Hogman's-lane,  or 
Hopman's  way,  now  St.  Austin*s-street.  It  became  the 
abode  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  king*s  mother,  and  the 
royal  retinue,  in  1498.  An  arch  of  a  gateway,  now  filled 
with  brick,  is  all  that  remains  of  this  once  stately  pile. 

The  Friars  de  Penetentia,  or  Brothers  of  Bepentance, 
also  the  College  of  Priests,  with  the  Hospital  and  Church 
of  St,  John. — Or  the  ten  houses  suppressed  in  this  town  at 
the  general  dissolution,  one  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Friars  de  Penetentia.  They  settled  at  Lynn  before  the  fifth 
of  Henry  I.,  but  where  the  house  stood  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. Richard  Flegg  was  their  vicar-general.  The 
College,  standing  near  the  town-hall,  is  by  far  the  most 
entire  and  best  preserved  of  all  the  religious  houses  here 
dissolved  :  erected  about  three  or  four  hundred  years  since 
the  priory.  Thomas  Thoresby,  the  munificent  founder  of 
this  college,  was  three  times  mayor  of  Lynn,  namely,   in 
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1477»  1482,  and  1602.  The  college  was  founded  about  1500. 
Si,  Jokn^s  HotpitaL  The  site  of  this  house  is  no  longer 
discoverable.  Here  the  memorable  sir  William  Sautre,  |>a- 
rish  priest  of  St.  Margaret,  when  taken  up  for  heresy,  was 
obliged  to  read  his  recantation. 

The  Hospital  of  Si.  Mary  Magdalen^  founded  and  erected 
at  Gaywood,  by  Petrus  Capellanus,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  consisted  of  a  prior  and  twelve  brethren  and 
sisters ;  of  whom  ten,  including  the  prior,  were  sound,  and 
three  unsound  or  leprous,  some  ecclesiastical  and  some  se- 
cular; who  were  bound  to  perform  rites  and  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  certain  men  who  had  departed  this  life.  It  was 
nearly  demolished  in  Kett*s  rebellion,  and  was  entirely 
levelled  by  fire  when  the  earl  of  Manchester  with  the  par- 
liament forces  besieged  Lynn;  but  in  the  year  1640,  the 
corporation  being  obliged  to  build  it  auew,  which  is  now 
done  very  commodiously,  with  two  rows  of  little  gardens, 
divided  by  the  walk  into  the  court,  a  chapel,  and  convenient 
apartments  for  the  master,  &c.  to  dwell  in.  It  has  the 
following  inscriptions:  the  first  is  over  the  arch  upon  a 
square  stone  as  you  enter  the  second  course, — 

"  This  hospital  was  burnt  donn 

At  Lynn  siege,  and  rebuilt 

1649,  Nath.  Maxby,  Mayor,  and 

Edward  Robinson,  Alderman  and  Treasurer. 

The  other  inscription,  with  the  arms  of  the  corporation  on  a 
shield  over  it,  is  engraved  on  a  marble  stone : — 

"  Thomas  Rivet,  Mayor,  Anno  1660,  E.  R.^ 

It  was  established  as  an  almshouse  for  needy  men  and  women, 
elected  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and  corporation. 
Here  were  also  four  other  lazar-houses,  and  an  hospital  de- 
dicated to  St.  Lazurus.  The  seal  of  this  hospital  was  large 
and  oblong,  of  red  wax,  and  very  curious.  In  the  middle 
of  it  was  the  effigy  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  her  right 
hand  a  box,  (alluding  to  the  ointment  brought  to  Jesus),  and 
in  her  left  hand  a  palm  branch  ;  on  the  right  side  of  this  a 
shield  with  two  keys,  in  saUire,  on  the  l^t  the  triangular 
emblem  of  the  Trinity,  the  legend  SigiUum  commune  Marie 
Magdalen. 

The  Chapel  of  our  Lady  on  the  Mou$U,  or  Red  Mount. — 
Among  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  architectural  skill 
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and  religious  Eeal  of  oar  ancestors,  few  equally  deserving  of 
notice  have  been  so  generally  overlooked  as  this  elegant  and 
very  singular  little  building.    To  those  who  have  only  viewed 
it  externally,  the  former  epithet  may,  perhaps,  appear  inap- 
propriate, but  such  as  possess  any  degree  of  zealous  partiality 
for  the  beauties  of  English  architecture  in  its  best  style,  can 
never  contemplate  the  interior  of  this  chapel  without  surprise 
and  admiration.    The  extreme  length  of  the  chapel  within  is 
only  seventeen  feet,  and  the  width  or  transept  is  only  four- 
teen feet.   The  perfect  form  of  a  cross  is  preserved,  although 
it  stands  within  an  octangular  wall.     This  curious  building 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Norfolk,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  tolerable  account  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 
''Even  the  local  historians,"  says  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards, 
''speak  of  it  as  if  they  had  hardly  ever  seen  the  edifice.*'  All 
that  Parkyn  says  of  this  building  in  the  way  of  description  is 
in  these  words,  which  are  taken  from  MackerelVs  "  pitiful " 
HistoiT  of  Lynn  :*  "  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and 
near  the  walls  thereof,  stands  another  ruinous' fabric,  called 
the  Ladies'  Mount,  alias  the  Red  Mount;  in  which,  no  doubt, 
by  some  remains  of  architecture,  it  appears  there  has  been  a 
chapel,  dedicated  as  the  aforesaid  title  imports  to  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin."  The  common  appellation  of  this  building  Red 
Mount,  is  manifestly  derived  from  the  outer  walls  of  it, 
being  of  red  brick.     They  form  an  irregular  octagon,  about 
twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  with  buttresses  at  the  angles 
faced  with  stone.    Within  the  walls  a  space  is  left  sufficient 
for  a  passage  round,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  substantial  pile 
of  masonry,  containing  two  vaulted  apartments  or  stories, 
beneath  the  chapel  itself,  which  were  approached  by  stair- 
cases from  a  door  on  the  north-east  side.     The  lower  one, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  stable,  is  about  fifteen  feet  long  by 
twelve  wide,  and  from  the  original  floor  it  was  sixteen  feet 
high.     It  had  a  window  to  the  east,  since  converted  into  a 
door,  and  a  fire-place  on  the  south,  now  nearly  covered  with 
rubbish.   There  is  also  a  doorway,  with  an  obtusely  pointed 
aich  and  carved  soffite,  leading  from  this  room  throuffh  an 
arched  passage  below  the  surface  of  the  mount,  towards  the 
west,  this  might  originally  have  been  another  entrance,  but 

*  Sorely  the  reTerend  ftnth<n-  Is  too  levere  on  MackerclPs  Hivtory,  he  thouUl 
have  recollected  that  it  was  pobliahed  early,  and  contains  infonnatlon  no  where  else 
to  be  met  with. 
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there  is  at  present  no  trace  of  it  on  the  outside.  This  apart- 
ment was  probably  a  kitchen,  or  a  refectory,  but  the  tire- 
place  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  chimney  since  the 
erection  of  the  present  chapel.  The  vaulted  chamber  on 
the  next  floor  is  only  twelve  feet  and  a  half  long,  from  north 
to  south,  by  eight  in  width,  and  not  quite  eight  feet  high  in 
the  middle.  It  has  no  window,  but  had  a  small  flue  for  a 
tire-place  in  the  south-west  angle.  This  might  have  served 
as  a  dormitory,  and  there  is  room  for  another  cell  or  two  in 
the  void  spaces  on  each  side.  The  principal  entrance  was 
from  the  west,  whence  a  staircase  of  brick  ascended,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building,  leading  to  the  chapel  above. 
Here  a  very  singular  contrivance  is  observable ;  every 
worshipper  was  obliged  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
chapel  before  he  entered  it,  for  the  stairs  conducted  him 
immediately  under,  and  as  it  were  through  the  high  altar, 
then  by  a  well  lighted  gallen^  on  the  north  side,  till  he  came 
to  the  west  door,  which  is  directly  over  that  by  which  he 
first  entered.  The  altar  was  composed  of  stone  slabs,  about 
four  inehes  thick,  of  which  very  distinct  vestiges*^  still  re- 
main. If  more  persons  attended  at  a  time  than  could  be 
received  into  the  chapel,  which  was  probably  often  the  case, 
they  were  enabled  to  see  and  hear  the  whole  of  the  setvioe 
through  several  apertures.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel 
is  a  door  leading  into  a  small  sacristy,  whence  another 
staircase  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  chapel 
appears  to  have  been  exquisitely  finished  in  every  part,  and 
received  Hght  from  four  windows,  towards  the  cardinal  points, 
in  the  form  of  qnatre  foils,  included  in  circles.  On  the  east 
side  of  each  transept,  and  directly  facing  the  apertures  from 
the  altar,  were  two  small  niches  for  images,  one  of  which 
had  an  elegant  canopy  over  it,  now  shamefully  defaced.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  nent  pucina.  The  key -stone 
of  the  beautifhl  groined  roof  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  upon  the 
lower  edge  of  which  are  rivets,  calculated  to  have  supported 
a  rose,  or  pendant.  The  roof  might  perhaps  have  been  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  turret,  which  would  be  a  great  ornament 
to  the  building,  but  subsequent  changes,  first  to  a  chimney, 
and  then  to  a  stand  for  astronomical  instruments,  have  left 
not  the  least  trace  of  its  original  character. 

We  cannot  hope  to  recover  at  present  the  name  of  the 
original  founder  of  this  chapel,  as  it  was  declared  not  to  be 
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known,  upon  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  third  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth before  sir  Nicholas  Le  Strange,  knt.,  Thomas  Guy bon, 
Heni^  Minn,  and  Henry  Spillman,  esq.,  her  commissioners; 
bat  n-om  its  connection  with  the  Gild  of  our  Lady  in  this 
town,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  owe  much  of  its 
present  beauty,  if  not  its  foundation,  to  that  society.  The 
gild  was  founded  in  the  third  of  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1329, 
and  no  part  of  this  edifice  can  be  confidently  referred  to  so 
early  a  date.  Many  of  these  associations  possessed  a  de- 
gree of  opulence  sufficient  for  a  much  larger  undertaking, 
and  the  endowment  of  a  college  still  attests  the  liberality  of 
the  gilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at 
Cambridge. — Vide  Master's  History  of  that  College, 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  advantages  which  such  in- 
stitutions presented  to  their  members,  in  regard  to  mutual 
defeuce  and  counsel,  harmony,  and  profit,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, to  their  praise,  that  their  ordinances  were  con- 
ducive to  good  manners,  and  good  morals,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  religion  of  the  times.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule 
the  superstition  which  could  expect  to  commute  for  sin,  or 
merit  a  place  in  heaven  by  a  mass,  but  ought  we  not  to 
respect  the  pious  motive  which  induced  them  to  follow  the 
light  they  possessed,  and  learn  to  make  a  better  use  of  the 
clearer  light  which  we  enjoy.  They  cannot,  however,  but  be 
thought  to  deserve  well  of  the  antiquary,  if  they  were  in  any 
degree  instrumental  in  erecting  or  preserving  such  a  building 
as  this.  The  attachment  of  this  gild  to  **  the  honour  of  our 
Lady, ''  was  marked  by  the  days  assigned  for  its  four 
morwespeckes.  This  name  of  their  meeting  affords  a  curious 
instance  of  the  wild  irregularity  of  ancient  spelling,  in  the 
sky  van's  or  steward's  book  of  St  Antony's  gild  in  this  town, 
as  these  words  contain  the  elements  of  morrow  or  morning, 
and  speech.  It  is  conceived  they  mean  a  morning  meeting, 
or  ecclesiastical  parliament  of  the  little  community.  These 
appear  to  have  been  held  in  this  building,  and  were  all  re- 
gulated by  tlie  festivals  devoted  to  her  honour,  viz. — the 
first  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  second  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  our 
Lady,  the  third  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady, 
and  the  fourth  on  the  day  of  the  Conceptioi\  of  our  Lady. 

The  gild  of  St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian,  also  met 
occasionally  in  this  chapel,  and  made  their  offerings,  as 
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appears  by  an  order  of  that  fraternity,  made  in  the  seventh 
of  Henry  VII.  But  the  number  of  devotees  to  the  Virgin, 
who  flocked  to  her  more  celebrated  shrine  at  Walsingham, 
in  this  county,  was  immense ;  and  as  those  who  came  from 
the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  kingdom  must  have 
passed  very  near,  and  within  sight  of  this  chapel,  it  would 
naturally  attract  their  notice,  and  share  in  the  liberality  of 
their  donations.  In  the  com|M>tus  of  George  Elyngham, 
prior  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  first  of  Henry  VHI.,  he  ac- 
counts for  16/.  10s,  as  the  profits  and  offerings  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  Mount,  when  the  offerings  at 
St.  Nicholas'  chapel  were  onl^  6/.  4s,,  and  at  St.  James' 
21,  6s.  9d,  Resources  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  led  the  way 
to  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  or  Eklward  IV.,  upon  the  base  of  some  more  an- 
cient and  much  more  humble  building. 

The  coarse  red  brick  of  which  the  outer  walls  and  lower 
apartments  are  built,  was  now  no  longer  used,  and  every 
part  of  the  chapel  itself  was  newly  raised  with  hewn  stone, 
of  a  very  close  grain,  though  not  capable  of  being  **  po- 
lished *'  as  Grose  says  it  is.  The  advantage,  however,  which 
the  new  building  derives  from  the  ancient  base  in  point  of 
elevation,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  danger  to 
which  it  is  thereby  exposed  ;  for  though  the  cross  is  much 
smaller  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  external  octagon,  yet, 
in  several  places,  it  overhangs  the  base  on  which  it  actually 
stands,  and  on  the  west  by  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall. 
An  arch  was  therefore  turned  to  support  this  wall,  but 
the  outward  buttresses  having  been  decayed  and  given  way 
to  the  lateral  pressure,  the  arch  itself  has  almost  fallen  in, 
and  the  whole  west  end  of  the  chapel  is  fearfully  suspended 
in  the  air,  by  the  mere  strength  of  the  cornerstones.  From 
the  striking  similarity  in  the  various  ornaments  and  groining 
of  this  roof,  to  those  of  the  chapel  in  King's  college  Cam- 
bridge, it  is  impossible  to  refer  it  to  any  other  period  of 
English  architecture,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  during 
some  of  the  inteniiptions  which  took  place  in  the  erection 
of  that  magnificent  fabric,  the  same  workmen  might  employ 
their  time  and  talents  on  this  diminished  scale.  It  is  said  in 
Beatniffe's  Norfolk  Tour,  "that  Edward  IV.  upon  his 
retreat  before  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  October,  1470,  was 
lodged  in  this  building,  which,  it  is  added,  the  historian  er- 
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roneously  calls  a  castle."  And  Mr.  Richards  in  his  History 
of  Lynn,  p.  554,  infers  "that  this  was  once  a  small  fortress, 
or  fortified  and  castellated  place  ;**  so  that  it  might,  without 
much  impropriety,  be  denominated  a  castle.  1  know  not 
what  historian  is  here  particularly  referred  to,  but  Rapin, 
VOL.  1.  p.  608,  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  kinff 
was  lodged  here  at  all,  for  his  words  are,  '*  he  encamped 
near  Lynne,  and  lodged  in  the  castle.*'  But  that  this  was 
ever  a  place  of  military  strength  is  a  conjecture  entirely 
unsupported  by  the  present  appearance  of  the  building ;  and 
had  any  works  of  that  kind  surrounded  or  been  connected 
with  it,  their  superior  strength  would  have  insured  their 
continuance,  for  at  least  an  equal  length  of  time ;  instead  of 
which,  not  a  vestige  or  any  other  mention  of  such  a  building 
remains.  It  ma^  even  be  doubted  whether  the  walls  which 
enclose  and  defend  great  part  of  the  town,  were  ever  con- 
tinued so  far  as  this  edifice.  * 

At  the  reformation  and  consequent  suppression  of  the 
gilds,  this  chapel  of  course  fell  into  disuse,  and  it  was  re- 
turned as  "  defaced,"  upon  the  inquisition  before  mentioned, 
third  of  Elizabeth.  Various  are  the  uses  to  which  it  has 
since  been  applied.  Great  indeed  was  the  change,  and  not 
very  small  the  danger  when  it  was  converted  into  a  powder 
magazine,  yet,  at  a  meeting  of  the  hall,  May  8th,  1638, 
it  was  ordered  "that  the  town  store  of  gunpowder  be  re- 
moved to  our  Lady*s  Mount,  new  prepared."  During  the 
siege  of  the  town  by  the  earl  of  Manchester,  anno  1643, 
this  building  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  arms,  and 
a  regular  bastion  was  thrown  up  in  front  of  it.  Grose 
supposes  that  the  cistern,  which  was  visible  a  few  years 
since  in  the  lower  apartment,  was  then  provided  as  a  re- 
servoir for  water.  From  its  situation  with  respect  to  the 
principal  post  of  the  besieger,  it  must  have  been  much  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  his  artillery,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  any  material  injury.  Perhaps  there  might  be  more 
mercy  in  the  soldier  than  m  the  puritan.  In  the  dreadful 
plague  of  1665,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  pest  house, 

*  In  Uic  corpontion  booka  6th  of  Jane,  15a4»  twentieth  of  Henry  VII.  Is  the  fol- 
lowing  entry  :  "ThU  day  John  LRkenham  bath  taken  the  groond  that  owre  Lady  of  the 
Mount  standyth  on,  with  all  the  ground  that  is  from  Oannoek  wall  end,  nnto  tbe 
Toon  walls'  end,  for  XT  ft,  by  yere:  and  on  S  Oct.  lAi0,8  of  Henry  VIII.,  Peter 
Myller  farms  the  fMstare  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  wills,  from  Bast-gate  to  the  walls' 
end  next  to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  in  the  Moont." 
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far  which  it  was  well  adapted  on  account  of  its  sejMiration 
from  the  town.  On  this  occasion,  the  stack  of  chimnies  was 
probably  erected  which  were  standing  at  the  time  Grose^s 
view  was  drawn.  In  1754,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
thoughts  of  converting  it  into  a  public  house,  for  the  site  of 
it  was  let  to  Mr.  Mixson,  with  this  proviso,  that  ''  William 
Mixson  have  a  lease  of  the  Red  Mount,  and  mill  piece, 
being  *  the  banks,'  for  twenty-one  years,  at  2/.  10s.  he  not 
to  enclose  or  erect  a  public  nouse  on  any  part  thereof.*'  It 
was,  however,  reserved  for  a  less  ignoble  destination,  for  in 
1783,  the  use  of  this  chapel  was  granted  to  a  teacher  of  na- 
vigation, for  an  observatory.  But  at  this  period  it  received 
an  injury,  which  must  hasten  its  destruction.  In  order  to 
ascend  to  the  roof,  the  north  window  was  cut  down,  and 
made  into  a  doorway.  As  the  chapel  already  overhung  its 
base,  and  was  held  together  principally  by  the  strengtli  of 
the  side  walls,  it  was  impossible  that  that  such  an  injudi- 
cious alteration  could,  be  made  without  hazard  to  the  whole 
fabric.  The  opposite  or  south  wall  is  now  rent  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  joints  of  the  beautiful  vaulted  roof 
are  so  much  opened  as  to  admit  the  wind  and  water,  which 
must  soon  decay  and  destroy  it.  In  the  late  moyoralty  of 
George  Edwards,  esq.  the  buttresses  were  carefully  re- 
paired, and  it  is  hoped,  that  before  it  be  too  late,  some  fur- 
ther means  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  preservation  of  this 
venerable  and  curious  structure. — ^Vide  the  Rev.  Edward 
Edwards'  account  in  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities. 

The  Chapel  of  our  Lady  on  the  Bridge.  Some  small  re- 
mains of  this  chapel,  converted  into  a  little  dwelling,  stood 
till  very  lately  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge. 

St.  Anne^s  Chapel  stood  somewhere  near  St.  Anne's  fort ; 
the  stones  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  adjacent  walls. 
The  site  of  St.  Catherine's  is  involved  in  still  greater  obscurity, 
and  that  also  of  tlie  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  is  in  the  same 
predicament. 

St.  James's  Chavel,  now  the  workhouse.  The  founder 
of. this  and  St.  Nicnolas'  chapel  was  William  Turb,  or  Tur- 
bus,  alias  de  Turba  Villa,  or  Tuberville,  third  bishop  of 
Norwich,  1146,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  about  which  time 
the  chapel  was  built.  This  chapel  is  said  to  have  contained 
in  lenffth  five  score  feet,  and  in  breadth  twenty-four  feet, 
exclusive  of  a  cross  aisle  and  a  chapel  attached  to  it,  dedi- 
cated  to  the  Trinity.     The  altar  of  St.  Lawrence  stood 
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bomewbere  in  this  chapel,  and  at  the  end  of  it  an  image  of 
our  Saviour,  to  which  devout  persons  were  wont  to  bring 
their  offerings.  In  the  thirty-fifth  Edward  III.  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  commonalty  assembled  in  the  guildhall,  that 
the  clerks  of  St.  James,  in  Lynn,  for  the  future  shall 
carry  the  hofy  water  from  the  East-gate  of  Lynn  through 
all  the  south  part  of  Dam-gate,  and  through  the  whole  street 
called  Webster*s-row ;  and  that  the  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas 
shall  likewise  carry  from  the  aforesaid  gate  through  all  the 
north  part  of  the  aforesaid  street  of  Dam-gate.  The  com- 
missioners of  queen  Elizabeth  found,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign,  according  to  the  certificate  of  William  Butts  and 
Christopher  Gent,  that  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
was  then  defaced  by  the  mayor  and  his  brethren,  saving  one 
cross  aisle,  which  was  re-edifying  and  repairing  by  the  mayor 
of  the  said  town.  The  churchyard  of  the  said  chapel  con- 
tained three  acres.  St.  James  and  St.  Nicholas  were  chapels 
of  ease  to  the  church  of  St.  Margaret. 

There  belonged  to  St.  James*s  chapel  four  bells,  taken 
down  by  the  mayor  since  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  This  cha- 
pel beinff  in  part  demolished,  the  spire  and  part  of  the  stone 
tower  taken  down,  and  the  rest  becoming  ruinous,  the  body 
was  levelled  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  cross  aisle  and  chancel  were  fitted  up  for  the 
manufacture  of  baize,  &c. ;  but  this  undertaking  did  not 
succeed.  About  a  century  after  1682,  it  was  repaired  and 
fitted  up,  by  the  liberal  benefactions  of  the  corporation  and 
principal  inhabitants,  and  converted  into  a  hospital*  or 
workhouse  for  fifty  decayed  old  men,  women,  and  poor  chil- 
dren ;  a  good  endowifaent  and  provision  being  made  for  their 
work,  instruction,  and  maintenance,  and  for  putting  the 
children  out  to  trades. — See  an  account  of  the  statutes  in 
Richard^  Hist.  ofLynnf  vol.  i.  p.  567.  This  is  now  called 
the  Spinning-house.  Upon  the  frontispiece  is  this  inscription : 

<<  E.  Roinis  Capellse  St.  Jacob!  Orphano-trophium  hoc  Erexit 
S.  P.  Q.  L.    Simone  Taylor  Maiore.    m,dc,lxxxii.'' 

The  arms  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  lion  and  dragon  sup- 
porters, now  over  the  town-hall,  was  taken  from  this  chapel. 

•  Mr.  John  Plerson  pive  to  the  poor  of  St.  Jamet'f  hoipital  in  this  town,  40f .  a  year 
to  be  paid  in  the  time  of  Lent;  also  40i.  a  year  to  a  poor  scholar  that  goes  from  the 
free  school  to  any  college  in  the  nnlversity  of  Cambridge ;  also  4o«.  to  the  poor  of 
Staagate  ward. 
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The  Trinity  Chiildheld  here,  waa  an  association  for  its  kind 
highly  respectable,  and  was  called  the  great  guild,  in  re-  - 
spect  to  others  of  less  consequence  in  this  place.  The  head 
or  chief  person,  called  the  alderman  or  custos,  was  chosen 
by  the  commonalty,  and  continued  in  office  during  life,  unless 
removed  from  infirmity  or  any  other  cause.  This  guild  had 
its  rise  previous  to  the  reign  of  king  John.  In  the  time  of 
Richara  II.,  they  had  a  place  called  the  common  f^otVAe,  with 
its  appurtenances,  valued  at  42/.  6s,  Qd,  per  annum,  clear, 
besides  all  reprises.  Their  goods  and  chattels  also  amounted 
in  all  to  260/.  13«.  Oe/.  consisting  of  60/.  in  ready  money, 
besides  many  books,  vestments,  chalices,  and  other  orna- 
ments for  the  chaplains  performing  divine  service  for  them^ 
and  in  the  parish  church.  Any  of  these  not  being  of  honest 
life  and  conversation,  and  neglecting  their  duty,  being  ad- 
monished by  the  aldermen,  without  amendment,  were  re- 
movable. Out  of  the  profits  of  this  staithe  or  wharf,  it 
appears  they  gave  alms  to  the  annual  amount  of  30/.  towards 
the  support  of  the  poor  brethren  of  the  guild,  to  the  blind, 
lame,  and  other  distressed  persons;  to  poor  clerks  keeping 
school,  and  to  poor  religious  houses,  as  well  of  men  as  women, 
to  the  lepers  in  and  about  Lynn,  and  in  the  repairs  of  the 
parish  church  and  chapels,  and  to  the  maintaining  of  several 
aqueducts  for  providing  the  town  with  water.  The  copy  of 
the  ordinances  of  this  guild,  as  preserved  in  Parkytu,  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  domestic  manners  of  these  early 
times.----See  also  Rickard$'  Hist,  of  Lynn,  vol.  i.  p.  451, 
for  a  longer  account  of  this  guild,  in  addition  to  Parkyns* 
Ckmtinuaiion  of  Blomefield. 

The  ordinances  of  the  Merchant^  Guild  at  Lynn,  may 
be  seen  in  BlomefieWs  History.  Among  other  singular  re- 
quests connected  with  a  mendicant  life  it  appears,  that  in  • 
December,  1340,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Lynn  pe- 
titioned William  Bateman«  bishop  of  Norwich,  begging  his 
favour  towards  John  Puttock,  to  admit  him  as  a  hermit.  It 
seems,  that  in  the  bishop's  marsh  near  Lynn,  in  a  place 
called  Lenne  Crouch,  this  person  had  made  a  cave,  till  he 
could  build  himself  a  proper  dwelling ;  purposing,  as  he  de- 
clared, to  spend  all  his  time  there  in  the  service  of  God. 
It  was  addea,  that  the  said  Jalni  Puttock  had,  at  his  own 
cost  and  charge,  erected  a  certain  remarkable  cross,  of  great 
service  for  all  shipping  coming  that  way,  of  the  height  of  one 
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hundred  and  ten  feet.  This  place  was  afterwards  called  the 
Hermitage  of  Lynn  Crouch.  In  the  fifth  of  Richard  XL 
Henry  Le  Despencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Roger  Patman,  mayor,  and  to  the  burgesses  of  Lynn,  de- 
siring, for  the  love  they  bore  to  the  bishop,  that  they  would 
grant  their  part  of  St.  Catherine's  to  one  John  Consolef, 
late  servant  to  lord  Le  Despencer,  brother  to  the  bishop, 
there  to  live  a  solitary  life,  upon  the  alms  of  the  good  people. 
This  house  belonged  to  St.  Catherine's  chapel,  mentioned 
in  1497,  but  its  situation  is  uncertain. 

St,  George^i  Hall  once  constituted  one  of  the  numerous 
guilds  held  in  this  town.  At  the  dissolution  of  guilds,  it 
was  converted  into  a  kind  of  exchange,  afterwards  into  a 
court  in  which  was  held  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county, 
and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  theatre — See  that 
article. 

The  Bede  House,  or  St.  James's  Almshouse,  is  opposite 
the  new  burying  ground,  and  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  1822,  the  old  hospital  was  pulled  down,  and 
rebuilt  in  a  neat  and  much  more  convenient  manner,  the 
expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  benefaction  of  300/. 
from  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  an  inhabitant  of  this  town  still 
living. — ^Thomas  Allen,  mayor ;  Lionel  Self,  governor.  The 
funds  of  this  hospital  provide  for  a  reader  and  eleven  wo- 
men, each  of  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
must  be  sixty  years  of  age.  The  right  of  election  is  vested 
-in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common -council. — See  article 
Cook  in  the  Biography. 

Paradise  Hospital,  or  Broad-street  Almshouse,  was 
founded  in  1676,  by  John  Heathcote  or  Helcote,  but  he  dy- 
ing while  the  work  was  unfinished,  the  completion  of  it  was 
undertaken  and  effected  by  Henry  Framingham,  alderman, 
who  came  forward  and  purchased  the  premises.  The  house 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  field  called  Paradise,  on  the 
east  side  of  Broad-street ;  it  consists  of  a  chapel  and  twelve 
apartments  opening  into  a  quadrangular  court,  to  which 
there  is  an  entrance  by  a  gateway  from  the  street.  Fram- 
ingham endowed  only  eleven  of  these  dwellings,  the  other 
was  endowed  a  long  while  after  by  John  Goodwyn,  alderman. 
The  weekly  allowance  of  each  of  these  twelve  pensioners, 
one  of  whom  officiates  as  chaplain,  and  is  called  the  reader, 
is  3f.  6d.  with  the  addition  of  15d.  to  the  chaplain,  which 
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makes,  his  weekly  allowance  4«.  9d.  the  eleven  lay  brethren 
have  each  a  chaldron  of  coal  yearly,  and  the  chaplain  a 
chaldron  and  a  half,  they  have  beside  the  interest  of  250/. 
which  they  receive  half  yearly.  Mr.  Cook  (see  his  article) 
left  to  this  house  2100/.  three  per  cents,  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  weekly  allowance  of  the  twelve  poor  occupants. 
In  Lynn  are  also  Purse  Clubs,  the  Lying-in  Charity,  the 
Strangers'  Friend  Society,  &c. 

The  .  Tawn-haU,  or  Guildrhall,  alias  Trimty-hall,  is  an 
ancient  building  of  stone  and  flint ;  it  consists  of  divers 
apartments,  the  first  of  which  is  the  stone-hall,  in  which 
the  county  quarter  sessions  and  town  sessions  are  held. 
This  hall,  comprehending  probably  the  principal  part  of  the 
old  guild-hall,  is  fifty-eight  feet  in  length,  by  twenty-seven 
wide,  and  proportionally  lofty.  It  contains  the  portraits  of 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  full-length ;  sir  Thomas  White,  the 
liberal  benefactor  to  young  tradesmen,  half-length ;  sir 
Benjamin  Keen ;  George  the  IIL,  a  whole-length ;  and  the 
late  lord  Nelson  ;  the  former,  a  copy  from  an  original  by  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  latter,  after  a  picture  by  Hoppner, 
are  both  copied  by  Mr.  Lane,  (vide  his  article  in  the .  bi- 
ography of  Lynn.)  In  1696,  portraits  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
James  I.,  were  presented  to  this  hall  by  alderman  Robinson. 

The  CuiUm-Hwue.  In  1683,  sir  John  Turner,  knight, 
three  times  mayor  here,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament  for  Lynn,  erected  at  his  own  expense 
a  handsome  building  of  fteestone,  with  two  orders  of  columns, 
the  lower  of  the  Doric,  and  the  upper  of  the  Ionic,  intending 
it  as  an  exchange  for  merchants.  Upon  the  second  floor, 
in  a  niche  in  the  front,  is  a  statue  of  king  Charles  II. 
Within  this  building  the  business  of  the  customs  is  trans- 
acted. On  the  platform  above,  is  raised  an  open  turret, 
upon  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  containing  a  bell,  and 
surmounted  with  an  obelisk  and  ball,  whereon  stands  Fame, 
instead  of  a  weathercock,  the  whole  being  ninety  feet  high. 

Candlemas  or  Valentine's  day,  is  in  all  respects  a  red 
letter  day  amongst  all  classes  in  Lynn,  it  being  the  comr 
mencement  of  its  great  annual  Mart.  This  mart  was  g^nted 
by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  twentv-seventh  of  his 
reign  **  to  begin  on  the  day  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Puri- 
fication of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  continue  six 
days,  next  following,"*  though  now  it  is  generally  prolonged 
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to  a  fortnight :  since  the  alteration  of  the  st^rle  in  1762»  it 
has  been  proclaimed  on  Valentine/s  day,  it  was  formerly 
kept  in  Dam-gate.  About  noon,  the  mayor  and  corporation, 
preceded  by  a  baad  of  music,  and  attendad  by  twelve  de- 
crepit old  men,  called  from  their  dress,  "Red  Coats,** 
walk  in  procession  to  proclaim  the  mart,  concluding  by 
opening  the  antiquated  and  almost  obsolete  court  of  "  Pie 
Powder."  Like  most  establishments  of  this  nature,  it  is 
no  longer  attended  for  the  purpose  it  was  first  granted, 
business  having  yielded  to  pleasure  and  amusement. 
Formerly  Lynn  mart  and  Stourbridge,  (Sturbitch)  fair,* 
were  the  only  places  where  small  traders  in  this,  and 
in  the  adjoining  counties,  supplied  themselves  with  their 
respective  goods.  No  transactions  of  this  nature  now  take 
place,  and  the  only  remains  to  be  perceived  are  the  "  mart 
prices,"  still  used  by  the  grocers.  Here  the  thrifty  house- 
wives for  twenty  miles  round,  laid  in  their  annual  store  of 
soap,  starch,  &c.,  and  the  booth  of  "  Green"  from  Lime- 
house,  was  for  three  generations  the  emporium  of  such 
articles,  but  these  no  longer  attend.  A  great  deal  of  money 
is,  however,  spent,  as  immense  numbers  of  persons  assemble 
from  all  parts.  Neither  is  there  any  lack  of  incitements  to 
unburthen  the  pockets ;  animals  of  every  description,  tame 
and  wild ;  giants  and  dwarfs ;  tumblers,  jugglers,  peep- 
shows,  ^c,  all  unite  their  attractive  powers,  in  sounds  more 
discordant  than  those  which  annoyed  the  ears  of  Hogarth*s' 
'*  Enraged  Musician."  The  year  1796  proved  particularly 
unfortunate  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marshland,  who 
visited  the  mart.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  23rd.,  eleven 
persons  returning  from  the  day*s  visit,  were  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  ferry  boat ;  and  on  the  preceding  day,  a  man 
m>m  Tilney  going  to  see  the  wild  beasts,  and  putting  his 
band  to  the  lion's  mouth,  had  his  arm  greatly  lacerated, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  old  building  of  St.  George's 
hall,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  where  formerly  had  doubt- 
less been  exhibited,  as  vras  customary  at  the  guild-feasts, 
religious  mysteries  and  pageants  of  the  Catholic  age, 
again  was  exhibited  the  mysteries  and  pageants  of  a  Pro- 
testant age,  during  the  mart,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 

*  Id  1510,  a  f oit  at  law  look  place  between  Lynn  and  Cambridge,  respecting  the  toll 
of  Storbitcb  fair,  the  preciae  crovnd  of  the  dbpnte  and  the  termination  are  not  italed. 
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but  with  no  great  success;  as  i^pears  by  an  anecdote  re- 
lated of  the  celebrated  George  Alexander  Stevens,  the 
lecturer  on  heads,  having  in  his  youthful  days  performed 
here  with  a  strolling  company,  who  shared  amongst  them 
the  receipts  of  the  house.  After  several  night's  performance 
to  nearly  empty  benches,  while  performing  the  part  of 
Lorenzo,  in  Shakspeare's  ''Merchant  of  Venice/'  he  thus 
facetiously  parodied  his  speech  to  Jessica,  in  the  fifth  act, 
as  applicable  to  his  distressed  circumstances : — 

"  Oh !  Jessica,  io  soch  a  night  as  this  we  came  to  town, 
And  since  that  night  we've  shared  but  half  a  crown, 
Let  ^OQ  and  I  then,  bid  these  folks  good  night, 
For  if  we  longer  stay  they'll  starve  as  qoite."* 

Two  marts  were  granted  to  Lynn ;  one,  to  be  held  the  27th 
of  August,  which  has  since  been  altered  to  the  17th  of 
October  and  now  called  the  cheese  fair,  but  become  insig- 
nificant, is  kept  in  Chequer-street.  The  Mart,  proclaimed 
to  be  held  for  six  days,  and  generally  continued  for  a  fort- 
night, is  kept  in  the  Tuesday  market-place.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  genteel  company,  from  most  parts  of  the 
county.  The  lK>oths  of  the  London  tradesmen  erected  in 
the  market  place,  are  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  stand- 
ing above  fourteen  days,  lest  they  should  injure  the  trade 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Tuesday  Market- Place,  is  a  spacious  area  of  about  three 
acres,  surrounded  by  very  good  houses,  and  having,  on  an 
ascent  of  four  steps,  a  beautiful  freestone  market  cross,  of 
modern  architecture,  built  in  1710,  adorned  with  statues 
and  other  embellishments,  with  a  peristyle  round  below, 
supported  by  sixteen  Ionic  columns.  Also  another  walk 
above,  encompassed  with  an  iron  palisade,  enriched  with 
tracery  woik  and  foliage,  enclosing  a  neat  octagon  room, 
on  the  outside  of  which,  in  niches,  were  standing  four  sta- 
tues, representing  the  cardinal  virtues,t  and  facing  the  four 

•  The  neglect  of  the  drama  ii  not,  however,  to  be  attiibnted  to  the  viriton,  or  the 
inbabltanu  at  the  present  day,  a  very  elegant  and  commodlow  theatre  having  been 
erected  In  1814,  at  a  considerable  expense,  in  another  part  of  the  (bwn.  Bot  even 
here  a  fatality  attends  our  Catholic  ancetton,  indicative  of  the  insUbllity  of  all  snb- 
lanary  aflkirs,  the  theatre  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  cloisters  and  cemetry  of 
the  Grey  Friar's  monastery,  the  UU  slender  tower  of  which  is  still  standing  near,  an4  is 
the  only  one  remaining  oat  of  ten  monasteries  found  in  Lynn  at  the  dissolution ; 
when,  but  for  the  lustftal  rapacity  of  Henry  VIII.,  this  sacred  asylum  would  never 
have  been  thus  profaned.  K 

i  That  of  Pnidcnce  had  been  wanting  manv  years.—"  It  is  singular  enough »  says 
Beatniffe,  that  the  motto  in  the  pedesUl,  b  'Nullum  nitmen  ahest,*  (no  deity  is  ab- 
sent).   The  word  nullum  might  as  well  be  erased." 
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cardinal  points.  The  upper  part  is  finished  with  a  cupola, 
in  which  hangs  the  market  bell,  and  the  whole  is  seventy 
feet  high.  In  1824,  the  shambles  in  the  Tuesday  market- 
place, being  in  a  state  of  g^reat  dilapidation,  were  taken 
down ;  the  cross,  having  given  way  at  the  foundation,  de- 
clined so  much  toward  the  west,  that,  added  to  a  decay 
discovered  in  the  rafters  in  the  cupola,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary, some  few  years  back,  to  take  down  the  surmounting 
turret ;  and  it  is  understood  to  be  in  contemplation  to  take 
down  the  cross  itself,  and  to  erect  some  building  of  utility 
on  its  site. 

The  Saturday  Market  is  kept  in  a  convenient  area,  opened 
of  late  yearH,  near  St.  ]Margaret*s  church,  where  capacious 
shambles  have  been  erected,  and  over  which  the  grammar 
school  was  kept,  but  which  has  since  been  converted  into 
convenient  billiard  and  news  rooms.  Before  1802,  it  was 
kept  in  that  part  of  High-street  which  is  next  the  church, 
which  being  found  inconvenient,  the  present  spot  was  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  good  commodious  market- 
place, but  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  market 
people  occupied  it.  Both  the  markets  are  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  good  and  excellent  provisions.  It  is  intended  to 
transfer  the  cattle  market  from  the  village  of  Setchey,  to 
this  town,  as  a  most  extensive  traffic  in  the  sale  of  cattle  is 
now  parried  on  at  the  former  place,  which  will  then  be  ex- 
clusively confined  to  Lyun.  Subscriptions  are  now  collecting 
for  this  purpose,  the  corporation  having  granted  a  piece 
of  land,  in  Paradise  ward,  at  the  back  of  Broad-street.  The 
erection  of  a  new  bridge  over  Sutton  wash-way,  or  Cross- 
keys  wash,  is  in  contemplation ;  by  which  the  country  will 
become  more  intimately  conneeted  with  that  of  Lincolnshire, 
&c.  Not  long  since,  a  public  subscription  was  raised  to 
pay  the  poor,  at  a  time  of  peculiar  distress,  for  improving 
the  walks  of  Lynn,  which  are  now  considerably  extended 
between  east  and  south  gates;  other  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  FUh  Market,  which  formerly  stood  behind  the  cross, 
was  taken  down  about  1811,  and  since  that  time  is  held 
in  the  common  staithe  yard,  in  a  convenient  building  con- 
structed for  the  purpose. 

The  New  Theatre,  opened  Feb.  1815,  was  built  on  a 
part  of  the  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars.     It  is  a  neat  and 
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elegant  buildiug;,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  a  compaay 
of  performers  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Marsters,  per- 
form here  during  the  mart,  assisted  by  first  rate  actors  trom 
London. 

Librarieg,  Till  of  late  years  there  were  no  collections  of 
books  except  in  the  two  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Margaret,  that  of  the  former  is  now  no  more,  it  was  removed 
some  years  ago  to  the  other  church,  by  way  of  addition  to 
that  collection.  Both  being  thus  consolidated  or  united, 
form  what  is  called  the  church  library.  It  is  on  the  whole 
a  respectable  collection,  consisting  of  the  donations  of  divers 
individuals,  at  different  times,  but  has  never  been  supported 
with  much  spirit,  nor  has  it  received  any  great  addition  for 
many  years.  St.  Nicholas*  library  was  founded  in  1617, 
and  that  of  St.  Margaret  about  fourteen  years  later.  The 
latter  was  much  augmented  in  1714,  by  the  will  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Thurlin,  master  of  St.  John*s  college,  Cambridge, 
and  rector  of  Gaywood,  who  bequeathed  to  it  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  folios,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
octavos  and  duodecimos,  and  eighty-four  quartos,  in  all 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  volumes,  valued  at  160/.,  which, 
it  is  presumed,  was  the  best  single  donation  ever  made  to 
this  library.  This  bibliothecal  collection  is  the  property  of 
the  corporation,  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  librarian,  usually 
the  curate  of  St.  Margaret's  for  the  time  being,  of  their 
appointment,  with  an  annual  salary  of  2/.  *  It  is  not  open  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  speaking, 
a  public  library.  It  contains  about  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  volumes.  In  1797,  a  subscription  library  was 
founded  here,  which  at  present  contains  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes. 

New8paper$.  In  1799,  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  town 
to  establish  a  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Lynn  and  Wis- 
bech Packet,**  but  it  did  not  finally  succeed,  though  per- 
severed in  for  several  years. 

Lynn  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the  Graywood 
river,  a  stream  that'takes  its  rise  about  Grimstone,  six  or 
seven  miles  off.  At  the  Kettle-mills  on  the  north-east  out- 
skirt  of  Lynn,  this  water  is  raised  by  a  water-wheel  into  a 
reservoir,  which  is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  higher  than 

•  Upwanb  of  aixty  years  Hnce  » (kcahy  wm  obtained  for  bnilding  a  new  library,  to 
wlilch  tlie  corporation  gave  61. 
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the  surfiice  of  tlie  water  in  Uie  mer.     Formerly  there  was 
an  enffine  worked  Cdf  this  pvrpoae. 

Beme  llSl,  I^nn  was  so  drowned,  that  there  was  no 
dwelling-house  or  land  that  could  be  turned  to  profit  in  the 
town  of  Wiggenfaall  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  from  Bustard  dale, 
to  the  south  land's  end  of  it. 

Lynn  Harbour  is  deep  and  eapadous,  but  the  entrance  to 
it  is  accounted  somewhat  difficult  if  not  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  numerous  sandbanks,  &c.  The  anchor^e  is  bad, 
from  the  oozy  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  capable  of  receiving 
about  three  hundred  sail  of  shipping.  At  what  time  it  was 
first  used  as  a  haven  is  not  ascertained ;  Camden  is  of  an 
opinion  that  the  port  was  originaUy  at  West  Lynn,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river ;  but  this  is  improbable,  as  no  records 
exist  to  prove  that  this  was  ever  more  than  an  inconsiderable 
village.  The  river  passing  between  both  these  places  was 
merely  a  narrow  stream,  and  consisted  of  the  water  of  the 
Little  Ouse  only.  A  change  occurred  in  the  direction  of  that 
river  about  the  4ime  of  Henry  III  ;*  subsequent  to  whose 
reign  Lynn  aspired  to  commercial  consequence,  gradually 
rose  from  its  primitive  obscurity,  and  progressively  became 
a  considerable  port.  After  the  plans  for  draining  the  fens, 
called  the  Bedford  Level,  were  put  into  execution,  and  the 
sluices  at  Denver  and  Salter's  Lode  erected,  the  navigation 
of  the  river  became  much  impaired,  and  the  harbour  ob- 
structed by  iiltk  (sand),  which  was  thrown  up  at  high  spring 
tides.  The  harbour  has  been  veiy  seriously  injured  by  the 
operation  of  the  Eau  brink  cut,  the  vessels  being  now  obliged 
to  anchor  at  a  very  inconvenient  distance  from  the  granaries 
and  warehouses.  The  channel  is,  however,  certainly  im- 
proved ;  and  measures  are  in  progress  to  remedy  every  evil. 
One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  wooden  bridges  in  En- 
gland, was  erected  over  the  Eau  brink,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Ouse,  in  1823.  There  is  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre, 
to  admit  vessels  in  case  of  accidents,  standing  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  which  it  connects  with  Marshland ; 

*  In  former  ages  the  channel  at  Lynn  was  not  more  than  liz  poles  wide,  bnt  the 
oatfall  at  WIsbeach  decaying,  the  Great  Cose  river  wai  conveyed  to  the  sea  by  a  new 
cnt,  made  from  LIttleport  Chair  to  Rel>eck.  By  this  accumnJatiou  of  waters,  broaght 
by  that  famoos  river  from  many  of  the  midland  counties,  after  a  coarse  of  one  iiun- 
drcd  and  Afty  miles,  the  channel  was  gradual iy  worn  wider,  so  that  some  ccntaries 
a;;o  it  was,  in  the  narrowest  part,  between  Afly  and  sixty  poles  in  breadth,  and  Tel  it 
is  **  DOW  nrach  narrower  than  any  naTigable  river  in  the  world  so  near  the  Otttfall/*— 
Vide  Armstrong's  Lpnn. 
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and,  on  the  erection  of  the  proposed  Sutler  bfidge»  will 
ultimately  free  the  line  of  communication  through  Lynn, 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Norfolk  with  Lincolnshire  and  the 
northern  counties. 

Upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  commis- 
sioners for  draining  the  Level,  a  survey  and  report  were 
made  by  colonel  John  Armstrong,  in  the  year  1724,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  all  the  mischiefs  complained  of  had 
arisen  from  the  numerous  obstructions  made  to  the  ascent 
of  the  tides  up  the  river,  and  the  confluence  of  the  upland 
waters;  particularly  alter  the  hundred  feet  drain,  and  the 
sluice  at  Denver  had  been  made.  Previously  the  refiuant 
tide  descended  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that  the  ships 
in  Lynn  harbour  were  obliged  to  be  moored  with  a  stream 
cable.  For  deansing  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  shifting 
sands,  and  otherwise  improving  the  navigation,  the  able 
engineer  proposed,  that  every  thing  connected  with  the 
Great  and  Little  Ouse  rivers,  should  be  restored  to  the  state 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  whidi  it  was  anterior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  new  draining  scheme. — Vide  Armstrong^ $  HiiU 
p.  104,  109.*  By  the  same  report  it  appears,  that  in  the 
year  1723,  the  tide  of  flood  ran  through  Lynn  haven  ordi- 
narily three  hours  and  four  minutes,  and  that  the  common 
spring  tides  rose  in  height  at  that  time  fourteen  feet  four 
inches. 

Though  the  haven  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  yet 
about  six  miles  above  Lynn,  at  Knight*s  Gout,  the  river  was 
a  mile  broad,  and  immediately  below  the  town  it  expanded 
into  a  wide  estuary.  This  wide  part  of  the  river  is  now  em- 
banked, and  in  a  few  years  will  all  become  pasture ;  the 
course  of  the  river  being  changed  by  the  Eau  brink  cut.  The 
distance  from  Lynn  to  St.  German*s  bridge,  is  three  miles 
by  land,  and  only  three  miles  and  a  half  by  water.  It  was 
formerly  nearly  seven  miles.  The  situation  of  the  port  of 
.  Lynn,  so  near  the  north  sea,  and  the  inland  navigation 
which  is  connected  with  it,  gives  the  town  great  commercial 
advantages.  It  is  open  to  a  communication  with  all  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of  the  Ouse  and  its  collateral 

*  Erroneously  called  Armstrong**  Hlttor^  of  I^fmH,  ivhich  Idea  ori||inates  firoin 
the  Bppearanee  of  the  title,  on  which  the  name  of  colonel  Arnwtrvng  standt  con« 
splenoos.  The  Aict  is,  the  work  is  a  compllaiion  bv  Badeslade,  who  inserted  colonel 
Armstrong's  report,  as  coinciding  with  his  own  optnion. 
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rivers,  can  extend  its  navigation  into  eight  counties,  exclu- 
sive of  the  other  conveyances  by  land  carriage  and  canals. 

In  former  times,  and  even  at  some  pretty  remote  periods, 
Lynn  stood  high  among  our  English  seaports  with  regard  to 
its  shipping.  Hence,  as  long  ago  as  1374,  when  Edward 
III.  was  fiting  out  an  expedition  against  France,  and  re- 
quired his  principal  seaports  to  furnish  him  ships,  it  is  said» 
he  had  from  Lynn  nineteen  ships  when  London  only  sent 
twenty-four,  Bristol  twenty-five,  Plymouth  twenty-six,  Sand- 
wich twenty-two,  Dover  twenty-one,  Weymouth  twenty,  and 
Newcastle  only  seventeen ;  Hull  sixteen,  Harwich  fourteen, 
and  Ipswich  twelve.  Thus  Lynn  appears  as  the  first  of  our 
seaports,  as  to  the  number  of  its  ships,  or  the  extent  of  its 
trade  or  commerce.*  Of  late  years  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  place  have  fluctuated  with  the  times.  In  1776,  being 
the  earliest  period  at  which  any  record  appears  to  have 
been  preserved,  the  number  of  trading  vessels  belonging 
to  this  port,  exclusive  of  fishing  smacks,  was  eighty-five, 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage  12,700.  In  1777  and  1778,  and 
probably  in  1779,  they  continued  in  much  the  same  state,  as 
appears  from  a  MS.  account  which  belonged  to  a  shipmaster, 
but  in  1780  or  1781,  there  was  an  increase.  In  1791  the 
ships  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  tonnage  17,000. 
In  1801,  ships  one  hundred  and  eight,  tonnage  13,000.  In 
1806,  ships  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  tonnage  15,600. 
In  1811,  ships  one  hundred  and  six,  tonnage  12,000.  In 
1818,  ships  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  tonnage  15,608. 
In  1825,  ships  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  tonnage  13,646. 

The  trade  of  this  town  formerly  to  different  parts  of  the 
continent  was  very  considerable,  and  particularly  to  the 
Baltic;  but,  according  to  Richards,  except  some  little  in- 
tercourse with  Spain  and  Portugal,  its  trade,  when  he  wrote, 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  importation  of  coal,  and 


•  1  foQDfl,  says  bishop  West  of  Ely,  at  Lc>th  none  bat  nine  or  ten  small  topmen, 
amongfit  whom  ttie  shyp  of  Lynne  was  the  by^^st,  and  other  small  balyngiers  and 
crayers,and  never  one  of  all  tbeis  was  rigged  to  the  werr  bntone  little  topman  of  the 
harden  of  three  score  tonnes.  And  from  thence  I  went  to  the  new  haven,  and  ther  lyeth 
the  Margaret,  a  ship  nighe  of  the  burden  of  the  Cry^t  of  Lynne,  and  many  men  worlcing 
upon  her,  some  setting  on  her  mayn  top,  and  som  calking  her  above  water,  for  onder 
water  she  was  new  Ulowed.  Ther  was  also  npon  the  stoclis  a  litell  galley  in  malcyug, 
about  fyfty  fote  long,  as  I  suppose,  which  they  sayd  the  kyng  made  to  rowe  np  and 
downe  upon  the  water  to  and  from  Strivilynge. — JSUWe  JLetters,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

In  150S  two  men  of  war  were  fitted  oat  at  the  expense  of  this  town  and  Yarmouth. 

In  1609  a  ship  first  sent  to  Norway  for  pomp  wood,  for  timber  or  water  pipes,  at 
the  expense  of  the  mayor,  &c.  &c. 
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the  exportation  of  corn  coastwise  to  different  British  ports. 
The  foreign  trade  at  this  town  has  of  late  greatly  revived, 
and  the  imports  from  the  continent  have  been  gpreater  than 
at  any  previous  period,  there  having  arrived  one  hundred 
and  sixty  vessels  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1825. 

The  trade  to  Greenland  and  to  Davis'  straits,  or  what  is 
called  the  whale  fishery,  is  another  branch  in  which  Lynn 
has  been  concerned  for  many  years;  but  the  Greenland 
trade  has,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been  entirely 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  great  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  oil.  The  ships  fitted  out  for  this  trade  generally 
sail  in  March,  and  return  about  July.  Three  or  four  ships 
have  been  usually  employed  in  this  trade,  and  sometimes 
more.  The  situation  of  this  town  near  the  fall  of  the  Ouse 
into  the  sea,  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  extending  its  trade 
into  eight  different  counties,  so  that  Lynn  supplies  many 
considerable  cities  and  towns  with,  its  heavy  goods,  as  iron, 
deals  and  timber,  ^c,  not  only  of  home  but  of  foreign 
produce.  The  present  trade  in  wine  and  coal*  is  so  great, 
that  150,000  chaldrons  of  the  latter  are  brought  annually 
into  this  port ;  and  the  annual  importation  of  wine  is  nearly 
1,000  pipes.f  It  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  auditing  the  public  accounts  in  1784,  that  the 
whole  annual  receipts  of  the  duties  at  this  port,  were  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  port  in  the  kingdom,  except  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull.  The  present  revenue  is  about 
90,000/. 

In  King's  staithe-square,  was  a  statue  of  king  John,  which 
is  now  placed  in  a  niche  over  Messrs.  Gumeys*  banking- 
house,  standing  on  King's  staithe,  and  now  called  King's 
square.  The  wine  is  landed  on  the  Purfieet,  or  custom- 
house quay,  and  carried  to  vaults  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  staithe  has  not  been  used  as  a  quay  for  shipping 
or  landing  goods,  for  many  years ;  except  that  a  large  ware- 
house, situate  at  one  corner  next  to  the  river,  is  used  as  a 

•  Seacolea  of  the  iMt  remaynt  ix  chal. ;  bought  at  Lynn  of  the  great  mearare  xx 
chaldon,  which  of  the  small  U  xxxvj  chaidon,  whereof  spent  about  xij  chal.  (IA83). 
Game's  HM.  qf  Hengrave.  p.  111. 

t~So  far  back  as  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reigo  of  Henry  III.  he  commanded  the 
sheriff  of  Norfolk  to  cause  thirty-six  tons  of  wine  to  be  sent  him,  then  at  the  siege  of 
Kenelworth  cattle,  Warwickshire,  bought  by  the  king's  purveyors  at  Lenn,  famous 
at  that  time  for  importing  wine.  It  was  in  the  forty-first  of  this  king's  reign,  that  he 
commanded  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Lynn  to  perntil  the  men  of  Ely  to  tell  their 
l>eer. 
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depository  for  the  large  quantities  of  wool  shipped  hence 
from  the  north.  The  building  at  the  end  of  the  mall,  is 
merely  an  ornamental  structure,  intended  as  a  paint  de  vue 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue;  It  was  erected  about  eighty  years 
since,  on  the  site  and  part  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wall. 
Gannock  gates  were  situate  about  half  way  between  this 
structure  and  the  south  gates ;  and  not  at  the  end  of  the 
mall,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Beatniffe,  in  his  Tour.  The 
remains  becx)ming  ruinous  and  dangerous,  were  taken  down 
in  1802. 

In  MackerelTs  History  of  Lftm  are  the  laws  and  ordinances 
concerning  the  keeping  and  preserving  the  haven  of  Lynn^ 
and  the  fish  thereof,  and  the  special  orders  to  be  observed 
by  the  fishermen.  Lynn  is  famous  for  smelts;  and  its  shrimps, 
both  in  size  and  quality,  are  superior  to  those  caught  at  any 
other  place.  Seventy-two  baskets  per  week  of  this  latter 
fish,  upon  an  average  each  of  forty  pounds  weight,  have 
been  sent  from  hence  by  the  coaches  to  London,  which  in 
the  whole  year  amounts  to  65  tons,  12  cwt.  8  lbs.  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  no  other  port  or  place  has  ever  supplied  the 
metropolis  with  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  said  article,  far 
exceeding  that  sent  from  Boston. 

In  December,  1800,  and  for  several  weeks  after,  the  fish- 
ermen belonging  to  Lynn  caught  an  immense  number  of 
small  fish,  called  Sticklebacks,  One  boat,  with  two  men, 
took  in  one  night  two  hundred  bushels,  which  they  disposed 
of  to  the  fanners  for  manure,  and  for  boiling  to  extract  the 
oil,  at  the  rate  of  ^d,  per  bushel.  The  vast  influx  of  these 
small  creatures,  has  driven  away  every  other  kind  of  fish 
out  of  the  river  and  channel.  About  thirty  years  ago  (1770) 
there  was  a  similar  influx  of  sticklebacks  in  Lynn  channel 
and  the  communicating  rivers. — ^Vide  Gent.*s  Mag. 

South  Lynn.  All  Saints. — ^This  was  a  lordship  at  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  had  several  manors  in  it,*  and 
was  a  distinct  village  from  the  borough  of  Lynn,  till  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  it  was  granted  as 
a  member  of  that  burgh,  for  ever,  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, and  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  to  be  exempt 

*  In  the  Uiirty-stzUi  of  Henry  IH.  the  Jory  present,  that  there  was  a  common  vrav 
ft-om  thia  vlllagt:  to  Lynn  BiMop's,  beyond  the  bridge  called  South  bridge,  ifirhich 
bridge  wanted  to  be  repaired,  and  they  say  that  the  men  of  the  bnrgh  always,  from 
time  immemorial,  naed  to  repair  and  bnlld  anew  that  part  of  the  bridge  called  the 
Draught,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  repair  any  other  part. 
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from  any  pow«r  or  authority  of  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk.  The 
church,  nrhjch  originally  belonged  to  the  Carmelites^  or 
White  Fri^rs^  is  a  regular  pile,  in  the  form  of  ft  ciaaa^  with 
three  aisks  and  a  chanceL  The  tower  fell  down  in  1763; 
and  part  of  the  end  of  the  church,  which  was  repaired  with 
a  stroag  brick  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  cupola 
with  one  small  bell ;  originally  it  had  a  ring  of  five  tunable 
beljfl,  but  these  were  sold  in  1765,  with  many  old  brasses, 
^.,  the  latter  of  which  produced  to  the  pansh,  at  6d.  per 
]b.  1/.  7«. !  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the 
Barons ;  among  which,  in  the  chancel,  a  marble  stone  with 
the  arms  of  Baron ;  azure  an  incressant,  and  a  decressant, 
arg.,  a  mullet  of  six  points  voided,  Or,  with  this  inscription : 

'' Juxta  Patris,  Tamnlum,  charissimi  6e  Medicins  Doctoris  eximii 
htc  sitos  Andreas  Baron,  Artium  Magister,  CoUegiam  Petreose  apnd 
Cantabriffienses  ntrosqne  Alnmoos  fovebat;  utrosque  Sociarom  titnlo 
merito  adornaYit.  Mater  sammo  com  Amore  Filios  amplexa  eat,  Se 
Filii  Matrem.  Virtutes  Modestia  semper  Yetnit  resonan,  silet  itaque 
Monamentum.  Patris  Obitum  proximns  indicat  Lapis,  hie  Filii,  qai 
qnicqnid  foit  mortale  deposait,  Angnsti  14,  Anno  Dom.  1710.  ^tat 
74.  Utriqne  hie  jnzta  Pace  reqniescont  ntriqne  ad  Qloriam  jnxta 
resnrgent.'* 

Also  the  remains  of  brasses  to  the  memory  of  Simms, 
Spenceley,  Pierson,  and  Ann  Scippons,  who  by  will  gave  to 
the  then  minister  of  this  parish,  5/.  Sec.  &c» — See  MackerelTs 
History  of  South  Lynn,  The  present  font  in  this  church  is 
small  and  modem :  a  very  handsome  Gothic  font  was  found 
by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Greaves,  buried  in  ^ 
the  vicarage  garden,  a  few  years  ago.  The  eight  sides  are 
ornamented  with  shields  and  arches,  the  former  plain,  the 
latter  richly  ornamented ;  and  was,  probably,  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Mackerell,  who  says,  "  the  bason  within  the  verge 
is  twenty-two  inches  diameter,  and  ten  inches  deep.**  *  The 
painted  glass  is  destroyed.  The  plate  belonging  to  the  com* 
munion  service,  ia  considerable.  Several  religions  houses 
had  possession  here ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
also  a  house  called  the  White  House,  or  the  Dairy.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Pyle,  (see  the  article  in  the  biograpy  of  Lynn,) 
at  one  time  held  thb  vicarage. 

Near  the  church  stands  the  minister*8  house,  built  by  John 
Norris,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  a  label  proceeding 

*  In  1073,  a  negro,  of  adult  age,  was  bapdced  in  this  diorch,  by  the  nameof  Jeremiahs 
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from  the  hands*  (which  are  joined  and  elevated)  of  some 
religious  person,  cut  or  engraved  upon  the  porch,  and  is 
as  follows : — 


Jo(ani»0  Norris  tant  ^om  fieri  Utii  21'-  IBnt.  M,CCCC. 


the  rest  illegible.  His  will  is  dated  1503.  This  inscription 
and  figure  is  much  defaced,  from  the  many  coats  of  paint 
bestowed  upon  it.  This  house  is  situate  and  always  did 
belong  to  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret;  and,  as  such,  was 
accordingly  liable  to  all  parochial  taxes  there ;  but  at  length, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  for  avoiding 
and  removing  some  disputes  and  difficulties  which  often 
arose  between  them,  it  was,  upon  due  consideration,  settled 
and  annexed  to  this  parish  jfor  ever,  free  from  any  imposition 
or  encumbrance  whatsover  of  the  other.f 

In  this  parish  is  a  small  hospital  for  four  poor  men  to 
dwell  in  gratis,  but  it  has  no  endowment  belonging  to  it.  It 
was  founded  in  1605,  by  Thomas  Valenger,  gent,  and  town 
clerk  of  the  corporation,  and  situate  in  a  place  called 
Finkel  Row.  He  left  20«.  a  year /or  ever,  to  repair  it.  The 
inscription  engraved  on  the  front  of  the  wall,  upon  a  stone 
tablet,  is  as  follows : 

FINKEL  ROW,  alia*  -v 
VALENOER'S  ROW.    (reBUILT  1806. 
Anno  Domini,  1609.       ( 

Here  was  also  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John,  long  since 
destroyed.  St.  Mary  Magdalen  hospital  (see  p.  425)  is  in 
South  Lynn. 

North  Lynn  Church  or  Lynn  Si.  Edmund's,  not  a  vestige 
of  which  remains,  was  standing  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Lynn  South  Gate,  Respecting  the  walls  and  fortifications 
of  Lynn,  Blomefield  is  entirely  silent,  and  Mackerell  affords 
us  no  further  information  than  that  "the  south  gate  was 
built  by  Thomas  Thirlby,  in  1502.*'  Had  he  not  been  so 
precise,  an  error  might  reasonably  have  been  suspected,  as 

*  It  is  repr«Mnted  aa  coming  from  the  mootta  in  the  wood  cnt  of  MaekerelPM 
History  of  Lywh, 

t  Joshna  WIIsod,  Ticar  of  South  Lynn,  was  aueised  to  the  poor  rate  of  St.  Margaret'*, 
parish,  in  1668;  and  Mordaant  Webster,  another  vicar,  in  1673.  Whether  these  as* 
sessments  were  for  the  vicarage  honse,  or  whether  these  vicars  were  assessed  as  occu- 
py ing  the  large  garden  near  the  vicarage,  not  having  seen  the  original  assessment  l>ook, 
we  cannot  say;  the  boandaries  of  the  two  parishes  have  often  varied. 
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Carter,  whose  authority  on  these  subjects  is  generally  held 
decisive,  figures,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Ancient  Ar- 
chitecture,  t  8,  f.  A.  the  east  gate  of  Lynn  as  a  specimen  of 
English  fortifications,  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  calls 
the  attention  of  his  readers  particularly  to  the  high  parapet, 
which  is  like  that  of  the  south  gate.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween them,  in  other  respects,  is  also  striking;  The  square- 
headed  window,  however,  with  its  drip-stone,  accords  better 
with  1502,  than  with  1350.  This  gate,  which  stood  seven 
hundred  years,  being  inconveuiently  low,  was  taken  down  in 
1801.  The  south  gate,  which  is  a  large  handsome  elevation , 
forms  a  noble  entrance  to  the  town,  on  that  side ;  near  to 
which  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  lately  erected,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  town  with  coal  gas,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Malam,  the  contractor  for  lighting 
the  town. 

The  pilot  commissioners  have  taken  advantage  of  the  in- 
troduction of  gas  into  this  town,  to  construct  a  very  large 
lantern,  containing  arg^nd  burners,  with  powerful  reflectors, 
on  the  top  of  the  pilot  office,  lighted  with  a  single  but  ex- 
tremely brilliant  light,  placed  at  the  comer  of  St.  Anne*s 
fort,  and  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  vessels  coming  towards 
the  harbour  in  the  dark. 

The  streets  of  Lynn  are  narrow  but  well  paved  ;  the  new 
walk,  or  Mall,  from  the  Bars  by  the  workhouse,  to  Gannock- 
gates,  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty  yards  long,  and 
eleven  yards  wide :  between  the  quick  heages,  at  convenient 
distances  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  a  recess  is  left  in  the 
hedge,  in  a  semicircular  form,  in  which  six  seats  are  placed 
on  which  twenty  persons  mav  sit.  Upon  a  gentle  ascent  to 
the  right,  is  a  plantation  and  shrubbery.  In  the  year  1803, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  for  paving  and  otherwise 
improving  the  town,  the  powers  of  which  were  further  ex- 
tended in  1806.  By  virtue  of  this,  all  the  streets  have 
been  new  paved,  obstructions  and  other  nuisances  removed, 
and  the  avenues  from  the  south  gates,  instead  of  opening  as 
formerly  through  the  narrowest  and  worst  built  streets,  have 
been  directed  more  to  the  east,  and  present  to  the  traveller 
an  approach  superior  to  most  maritime  towns  in  the  king- 
dom. The  bridges  over  the  Fleets,  four  small  rivers  so 
called,  have  been  made  lower  and  wider,  and  the  commu- 
nication opened  over  Purfleet-bridge  for  carriages.     The 
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projected  improvements  were  estimated  at  20,000/.  exclusive 
ef  the  annual  expense  for  lighting  and  cleansing.  It  is  said, 
that  there  is  mare  phniy,  and  consequently  mare  gaiety  in 
this  town  than  in  Yarmouth  or  Norwich.  According  to  sir 
Henry  Spelman,  *' Ceres  and  Bacchus  seem  to  have  es- 
tablished their  magazines  here  :*'  the  east  side  of  the  town 
abounding  with  com,  sheep,  hares,  and  rabbits ;  the  west 
side  with  cheese,  butter,  black  cattle,  swans,  and  that  spe- 
cies of  wild  fowl  common  to  marshes,  besides  an  abundance 
of  sea  and  river  fish ;  **  so  that,''  adds  sir  Henry,  ^*  no  place 
in  Great  Britain,  if  in  Europe,  has  such  a  variety  in  so 
small  a  compass  of  ground." 

Few  towns  unconnected  with  manufactures,  and  conse- 
quently where  no  sudden  influx  of  wealth  occurs,  have  been 
more  improved  within  the  last  twenty  years  than  Lynn ; 
whether  we  revert  to  the  paving,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  buildings,  the  public  walks,  so  highly  uscnil  as  well  as 
ornamental,  and  for  which  the  inhabitants  are  much  indebted 
to  the  corporation  ;  to  these  we  may  add,  the  general  intro- 
duction of  lighting  by  gas  the  streets  and  shops  of  this 
ancient  town. 

AeU  of  Parliament.  Several  of  these  acts  were  passed 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  1770.  For  enlarging  a  former 
act  for  making  the  river  Nar  navigable  from  Lynn  to  West- 
Acre,  and  for  making  turnpikes  from  Lynn  to  East  Walton, 
Narboro*,  Stoke  Ferry,  and  Downham ;  also  for  turnpikes 
to  Gayton  and  Grimstone,  1770.  In  1804,  an  act  passcKi  for 
improving  and  cleansing,  and  for  holding  the  beast  market 
in  some  more  convenient  place.  1806,  for  Paving ;  1808, 
for  building  hospitals ;  and,  in  April  1826,  the  bill  for  con- 
structing the  bridge  and  embankment  across  Sutton  Wash, 
was  carried  through  both  houses  of  parliament  without  op- 
position. 

Reffly.  The  fine  majestic  wood  and  mineral  springs  of 
Reffly,  distant  from  Lvnn  about  two  miles,  have  long  afforded 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  a 
delightful  retreat*  In  a  sequestered  spot,  completely  over- 
canopied  by  foilage,  a  rural  fountain  presents  itself;  in  the 
midst  of  which,  rises  a  handsome  obelisk ;  from  whence, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  the  chalybeate  stream  is  projected. 
Round  this  fountain  seats  are  placed,  and  at  a  little  distance 
on  one  side,  is  a  public  canopy;  on  the  opposite  side  an 
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octagon  temple,  (built  and  supported  by  subscription,  and 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  subscribers  and 
their  friends),  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  lawn,  en- 
compassed with  trees  and  umbrageous  shrubs.  In  August, 
1818,  the  members  and  friends  of  Reffly  met  and  dined  to- 
gether, in  a  pavillion  erected  upon  the  lawn  fronting  the 
temple,  to  celebrate  the  return  to  parliament  of  sir  Martm 
Brown  Folkes,  hart.,  one  of  the  members  for  the  town,  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  and  wood  of  Refily,  and  the  patron 
of  the  spring ;  and  also  in  compliment  to  him,  for  erecting 
a  new  canopy  there,  and  for  improvements  bestowed  upon 
the  place,  and  indulgencies  granted  to  its  visitants.  Besides 
this  spring  at  Reffly,  there  is  another  beyond  Setchey,  on 
the  Downham  road :  also  others  in  East  Winch  parish,  one 
of  which  is  much  more  strongly  impregnated  than  any  of 
the  rest*  This  spring  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate 
of  iron. 


The  Lynn  table  of  remarkable  events,  exhibits  similar 
*'  disasters  of  flood  and  field"  with  other  places  The  most 
prominent  of  which  is,  the  infatuated  conduct  of  persons  in 
authority,  who  prosecuted  and  burnt  several  unfortunate 
objects  for  witchcraft,  and  patronized  Hopkins,  the  cele- 
brated witchfinder. 

Lynn  has  had  the  honour  of  several  royal  visits :  king 
John,  the  queen  dowager  of  Edward  IL,  Edward  IIL,  Henry 
v.,  cardinal  Wolsey,  the  sister  of  Henry  VHL  late  queen  of 
France,  with  her  second  husband  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Cromwell,  in  their  turns,  paid  Lynn  this 
compliment.* 

In  December,  1825,  the  freedom  of  Lynn  was  voted  to 
Capt.  Parry .f  In  1555,  a  whale  was  caught  near  this  town, 
forty  feet  long*  In  1620,  two  large  fish  were  cast  on  shore 
here,  one  thirty  feet  long,  and  the  other  eighteen  yards* 
In  1641,  a  sword  fish,  of  uncommon  size,  came  up  to  this 
town,  and  was  taken.  In  1797,  a  whale,  measuring  forty- 
four  feet,  was  caught  in  Lynn  channel.  In  1811,  some  curious 
bones  and  fossils  were  found  in  digging  a  well  for  Mr.  Allen. 

*  Nor  most  we  forfet  John  Wilkes,  who  visited  this  town  in  1771. 

t  IMS.  IUng;inf  of  belli,  haTing  been  for  some  time  disused,  was  attonpted  to  be 
revived,  bnt  was  opposed  by  the  aldemen. 

ISMK  A  writlii^  school  was  established  in  a  chamber  over  the  bnCcher's  shunbles, 
and  th«ie  ihambles  Aimished  with  a  weighing  stool,  to  weigh  childrfn  1 1 1 

G   G 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  LYNN. 


Nicholas  of  Lynn  was  born  in  this  town,  bred  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  generally  accounted  a  Franciscan  friar ;  but  my 
author,  (Bale)  says  Fuller,  being  a  Carmelite  himself,  makes 
him  one  of  his  own  order.  '  And  all  acknowledge  him  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  mathematician,  and  astrologer.  It  is  re- 
ported of  him,  how  in  the  year  1330,  being  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  111.,  he  sailed  with  others 
to  the  most  northern  islands  in  the  world  ;  then,  leaving  his 
companions,  and  taking  his  Astrolabe,  he,  by  the  help  of 
Art  Magic  (so  mathematicians  are  nick-named  by  the  igno- 
rant) went  as  far  as  the  pole  itself;  where  he  discovered  your 
in-dranghts  of  the  ocean,  from  the  ^our  opposite  quarters  of 
the  world,  from  which  many  did  conceive,  as  well  the  flowing 
of  the  sea,  as  blasts  of  the  Winds  to  have  their  original.  Were 
these  things  true,  and  had  they  been  known  to  the  Ancients, 
as  it  would  have  spared  Philosophers  much  pains  in  disputing 
the  Moon  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  tide  in  the  Sea ;  so 
had  it  spoiled  Virgirs  fancy  in  making  the  country  iEolia  the 
the  only  Magazene  of  the  winds.  Sure  I  am,  Gerardus 
MercatoT  hath  so  graced  the  fancy  of  this  Frier,  that  he 
made  his  description  of  the  countries  about  the  Artick  Pole 
confonnable  to  this  his  imaginary  discovery,  preferring  to  fill 
that  his  Map  with  a  Fiction,  than,  otherways,  to  leave  it  al- 
together empty.  But  the  other  Parts  of  his  book  have  more 
solid  and  substantial  truths,  or  else  weak  were  the  shoulders 
of  his  Atlas  to  support  the  World  herewith.  But  to  return 
to  friar  Nicholas :  one  tells  us  that  he  wrote  a  book  of  his 
discoveries,  and  entituled  it  "  Inventro  Fortunata ;"  sure  it 
is  he  was  highly  honoured  by  our  learned  Chaucer,  witness 
his  testhnony  of  him,  styling  Freere  N.  Linne,  'a  reverend 
clerk.'  But  all  his  learning  could  not  fence  him  from  death, 
which  happened  about  the  year  1360,  and  he  was  buried  in 
Linne,  the  town  of  his  nativity. 

William  Sautre,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Osithes,  in 
London,  and  formerly  of  St.  Margaret*s,  at  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, was  the  first  victim  under  the  new  statute,  and  the 
first  Martyr  for  the  reformation  in  England.  He  had  been 
questioned  for  bis  opinions  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich^  and, 
under  the  fear  of  death,  had  formally  abjured  them.     *'  Let 
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those/'  says  the  excellent  Fuller,  ''who  severely  censure 
him  for  once  denying  the  truth,  and  do  know  who  it  was 
that  denied  his  Master  thrice,  take  heed  they  do  not  as  bad 
a  deed  more  than  four  times  themselves.  May  Sautre's 
final  constancy  be  as  surely  practised  by  men,  as  his  former 
cowardliness,  no  doubt,  is  pardoned  by  God.'*  On  his 
removal  to  London,  he  petitioned  parliament  that  he  might 
be  heard  before  them  for  the  commodity  of  the  whole 
realm ;  an  act  to  which  he  must  have  been  induced  less  by 
the  hope  of  eifecting  any  public  good,  than  by  the  desire  of 
recovering  his  own  peace  of  mind.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  was  convented  before  archbishop  Arundel,  in  the  con- 
vocation, and  charged  with  affirming  that  he  would  not 
worship  the  Cross  on  which  Christ  suffered,  but  only  Christ 
who  suffered  on  the  Cross  ;  that  if  any  man  had  vowed  to 
make  a  distant  pilgrimage,  he  would  do  better  to  disburse 
the  expense  of  such  a  journey  in  alms,  than  to  perform  it ; 
that  it  was  more  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  preach  the  word 
of  God,  than  to  say  the  canonical  hours ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  sacramental  bread  continued  to  be  bread  after  it  was 
consecrated.  He  desired  time  to  answer  the  charges,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  delivered  in  a  scroll,  explicitly  declaring 
that  these  were  the  opinions  which  he  held.  Being  then 
asked,  if  he  had  not  formerly  abjured  such  opinions  the 
preceding  year?  he  is  said  to  have  denied  it.  The  im- 
perfect record  of  these  proceedings  has  left  this  denial 
unexplained  ;  it  may  have  been  that  sort  of  denial,  which  a 
court  of  justice  requires  as  preliminary  to  a  trial ;  this, 
however,  is  certain,  that  it  would  not  be  less  preposterous 
than  unjust,  did  we  impute  falsehood  to  one  who  was  about 
to  give  the  last  extreme  proof  of  sincerity,  and  was  actually 
at  that  time  presenting  himself  for  martyrdom.  The  single 
question  with  which  he  was  prest  was,  whether  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  after  the  pronouncing  of  the  sacramental 
words,  remained  material  bread  or  not  ?  It  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  declare  a  firm  belief  that  it  was  the  bread 
of  life  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  he  was  required  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  ceased  to  be  bread.  "Thus,"  in  the 
words  of  Fuller,  "  their  cruelty  made  God*s  table  a  snare 
to  his  servants ;  when  their  other  nets  broke,  this  held ; 
what  they  pretended  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
proved  indeed  the  cause  of  the  sacrificing  of  many  inno- 
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cents  ;  and  cavils  about  the  corporal  presence,  was  the 
most  comfiendious  way  to  despatch  them/'  Finding  it  vain 
to  protest  that  he  attempted  not  to  explain  what  is  inex- 
plicable, his  final  answer  was,  that  the  bread,  after  con- 
secration, remained  very  bread  as  it  was  before.  He  was 
then  pronounced  to  be  judicially  and  lawfully  convicted  as 
an  heretic,  and  as  an  heretic  to  be  punished ;  and  being 
moreover  a  relapsed  heretic,  to  be  degraded,  deposed,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm. 

This  being  the  first  condemnation  of  the  kind  in  England, 
Arundel  was  punctual  in  all  its  forms,  that  they  might  serve 
for  an  exact  precedent  in  future.  These  were  probably 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  accursed  inquisitors  in 
Languedoc ;  and  they  were  well  devised  for  prolonging  an 
impression  of  horror  upon  the  expectant  and  awed  spec- 
tators. Sautre  was  brought  before  the  primate  and  six  other 
bishops  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paurs ;  they  were  in  their 
pontifical  attire,  and  he  appeared  in  priestly  vestments,  with 
the  paten  and  chalice  in  his  hands.  Arundel  stood  up,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (thus  profaned  in  this  inhuman  process,)  degraded 
him,  first  from  his  priestly  order,  and,  in  sign  of  that  de- 
gradation, took  from  him  the  paten  and  chalice,  and  plucked 
the  priestly  casule  from  his  back.  The  New  Testament  was 
then  put  into  his  hands,  and  taken  from  him  ;  the  stole 
being  at  the  same  time  pulled  off,  to  degrade  him  from  the 
office  of  deacon.  By  depriving  him  of  the  alb  and  maniple, 
his  deprivation  from  the  order  of  sub-deacon  was  effected. 
The  candlestick,  taper,  and  urceole  were  taken  from  him 
as  acolyte ;  the  book  of  exorcisms  as  exorcist ;  the  lec- 
tionary  as  reader :  he  then  remained  in  a  surplice  as  sexton, 
and  with  the  key  of  the  church-door ;  these  also  were  taken 
from  him :  the  priest's  cap  was  then  to  be  laid  aside,  the 
tonsure  rased  away,  so  that  no  outward  mark  whatever  of 
his  orders  might  remain ;  the  cap  of  a  layman  was  placed 
upon  his  head,  and  Arundel  then  delivered  him,  as  a  secular 
person,  to  the  secular  court  of  the  high-constable  and  mar- 
shal of  England,  there  present,  beseeching  the  court  to 
Teceive  favourably  the  said  William  Sautre^  unto  them  thus 
recommitted!  For  with  this  hypocritical  recommendation 
to  mercy  the  Romish  church  always  delivered  over  its 
victims  to  be  burnt  alive  I     Sautre  accordingly  suffered 
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martyrdom  at  the  stake,  at  Smithiield,  in  1401 ;  leaving  a 
name  which  is  still  slandered  by  the  Romanists,  but  which 
the  Church  of  England  will  ever  hold  in  deserved  respect. 

The  second  victim  upon  whom  Arundel  laid  his  hands, 
was  a  priest  of  great  ability  and  firmness,  William  Thorpe, 
by  name. — Southei/'s  Book  of  the  Church. 

Alan  of  Lynn  was  also  a  native  of  this  place,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  D.  D.,  and  became 
a  Carmelite. — See  an  account  of  his  works  in  FuUer't  Wor^ 
thies,  in  which  is  also  an  atxx>unt  of  John  Barret,  another 
native  of  Lynn,  and  **  a  painful  preacher  at  Norwich." 

Willi  AN  Galeon,  bom  in  this  county,  was  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine  the  hermit,  and  author  of  ''Lectiones  in 
Theologia;*'  '' Disputationes  Variae  ;"  and  "A  Course  of 
Sermons  for  the  whole  Year,**  &c.  &c.  He  died  about  1500. 
— See  Wood's  Athenm^  vol.  v.  p.  11. 

William  Gale,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  took  upon  him  the 
habit  of  the  Augustine  friars,  at  Lynn  Regis.  He  studied 
among  the  brethren  of  his  order  at  Oxfoid,  several  years, 
and  proceeded  D.  D.  in  that  university.  He  was  made  at 
length  provincial  of  all  his  order  in  England,  being  accounted 
a  most  eminent  person  for  literature  and  piety,  and  a  great 
example  of  virtue  among  them.  He  left  **  Lectiones  in  The- 
olOgia;'*  " Disputationes  Varijc;'*  and  "A  Course  of  Ser- 
mons for  the  whole  Year,  preached  to  the  People."  He  died 
in  1507. 

John  Horne,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  but  took 
up  his  residence  here  in  1646,  as  vicar  of  All  Hallows,  or 
All  Saints,  South  Lynn.  He  was  considered  as  the  faUier 
of  the  Lynn  dissenters,  being  ejected  from  his  living,  in 
consequence  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Palmer  has  preserved 
a  list,  containing  thirty  publications  by  Home ;  who  died 
December,  1676,  aged  sixty-one.  His  works  were  mostly 
controversial  and  funeral  sermons,  one  was  a  '^Narrative  of 
the  penitent  Behaviour  of  Rose  Wame,  of  Lynn,  a  con- 
demned Malefactor,'*  &c. 

John  Horne,  jun.  a  layman,  was  the  son  of  John  Home» 
the  minister  of  AH  Saint's,  South  Lynn.  He  was  at  one 
time  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Norwich,  and  event- 
ually filled  the  same  situation  at  Lynn,  which  he  held  above 
fiftv  years,  as  did  also  his  predecessor.  Horne  was  justly 
called  the  Busby  of  Lynn,  and  died  in  1732,  aged  eighty- 
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eight  yean.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas*  chapel.  At 
bis  deaths  he  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  town  library,  and 
left  a  handsome  legacy  for  apprenticing  poor  children. 

Charles  Phelpss,  an  occasional  assistant  in  the  '  Mi- 
nistry' to  the  elder  Home,  died  in  January,  1711,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Ni- 
cholas* chapel.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Commentary  on 
the  Revelations;**  ''A  Call  to  Repentance;*'  ''Calling  and 
Election,'*  &c.— See  a  list  of  bis  works  in  Richardi*  Hut. 
of  Lynn,  vol.  ii.  p.  1002. 

John  Arrowsmith,  M.  A.  fellow  of  St.  Catherine*s  hall, 
Cambridge,  D.  D.,  and  afterwards  master  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, and  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
was,  about  1630,  chosen  minister  of  St.  Nicholas*  chapel, 
in  this  town.  Neale  says,  "  he  was  a  person  of  unex- 
ceptionable character  for  learning  and  piety,  an  acute 
disputant,  and  a  judicious  divine,  **  as  appears  by  his 
''  Tractica  Sacra,"  a  book  of  great  reputation  in  those  times. 
He  died  before  the  restoration,  consequently  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Calamy  or  Rastrick.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Goodwin,  a  native  of  ^his  county,  a  Cambridge  man,  who, 
when  invited  to  Lynn,  held  the  living  of  Rainham,  under 
which  article  see  his  biographical  notice. 

William  Falknbr,  D.  D.,  came  to  this  town  in  1658, 
as  assistant  at  St.  Nicholas*  chapel.  He  died  in  1682,  at 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  the 
author  of  "Libertas  Ecclesiastica,**  "A  Vindication  of  Li- 
turgies,** answered  by  Dr.  CoUinges,  of  Norwich  ;  also 
*'  Christian  Loyalty." 

WiLUAM  Watts,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
borough,  or  its  vicinity,  and  bom  about  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  James  L,  he  probably  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  the  grammar  school  of  this  town.  After  being 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  making  some  stay  in  Oxford,  be 
travelled  abroad,  and  in  Holland  became  acquainted  with 
Gerard  Vossius  ;  but  on  his  return,  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  L,  he  stood  in  all  the  miseries  of  the  persecuted 
loyalists,  and  died  in  1649,  aboard  prince  Rupert's  fleet,  for 
he  had  been  appointed  king*s  chaplain.  He  assisted  sir  H. 
Spelman  in  his  ''Glossary.'*  He  also  edited  an  edition  of 
"Matt.  Paris,"  and,  exclusive  of  other  treatises,  he  published 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  more 
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than  forty  numbers  of  new  books,  in  the  English  tongue ; 
containing  the  occurrences  during  the  wars  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  with  the  Germans.  He  was  also  assistant  or  com- 
piler to  Nathaniel  Butter,  a  native  of  this  town,  who 
published  at  the  Pyde  Bull,  St.  Austin^s  gate,  ''The  certain 
News  of  the  present  Week.*' — See  Chaimer*M  Life  of  Ruddi- 
man.  p.  112. 

GuYBON  GoDDARD,  was  deputy  recorder  of  this  bo- 
rough, in  1646.  His  brother-in-law,  sir  William  Dugdale, 
makes  honourable  mention  of  his  antiquarian  attainments^ 
**  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  ''a  memorandum  wrote  by  Gybon 
Goddard,  esq.,  serjeant  at  law,  and  recorder  of  Lynn, 
who  died  in  1671/'  wherein  he  observes,  ''that  in  his 
time,  in  digging  to  set  down  a  new  sluice,  a  little  beneath 
Magdalen  fall,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Magdalen 
bridge,  on  the  Marshland  side,  there  was  found  about  six- 
teen foot  within  soyle,  a  gravestone,  of  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  a  cart  wheel  near  it."  The  gravestone,  he  adds,  is  now  in 
Magdalen  churchyard.  In  1678,  application  viras  made  by 
the  hall,  to  Thomas  Goddard,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  recorder 
Guybon  Goddard,  for  his  father's  MS.  collections,  relating 
to  the  antiquities  of  this  town,  for  which  twenty  guineas 
were  offered  him,  but  it  is  supposed  without  success. 

Francis  North,  lord  Guildfoid,  M.  P.  for  the  borough 
of  King's  Lynn,  was  the  third  son  of  Dudley,  lord  North, 
by  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  sir  Charles  Montague.  He 
was  bom  about  1638,  and  placed  at  a  very  early  age  in  a 
school,  at  that  time  of  very  considerable  fame,  situate  in 
Bury  St.  £dmund*s,  Suffolk ;  and  from  thence  sent  to  St. 
John's  hall,  Cambridge.  Charles  H.,  who  had,  says  North's 
biographer,  looked  around  him  in  vain  for  a  counsellor,  at 
once  wise  and  honest,  at  length  found  such  a  one  in  sir  Fran- 
cis North.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Charles  had  sought 
his  advice  long  before  he  called  him  publickly  to  his  councils ; 
had  weighed  his  talents,  and  considered  his  political  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a  prince,  so  irequently  and 
indeed  so  justly  taxed  with  carelessness  and  levity  in  his  no- 
tions of  government,  voluntarily  adopting,  for  North  had  no 
party  or  friends,  a  man  who  had  ever  avowed,  that  the  sole 
foundation  of  good  government,  was  the  law  of  the  land. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  appointed  king*s  counsel,  he 
was  made  chief  justice  of  Chester ;  and  in  1671 ,  the  day  on 
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nvhich  he  was  knighted » appointed  king*s  soUdtor.  His  lord* 
ship  served  in  the  house  of  commons  but  in  one  pariiament, 
caUed  the  '  kmg  parliament/  for  when  he  was  made  solicitor- 
general,  it  was  thought  fit,  with  the  first  interest  that  could 
be  made  for  him,  he  should  be  chosen.  It  fell  out,  continues 
his  biographer,  very  opportunely  enough,  that  by  the  deatk 
of  sir  Robert  Stuart,  as  I  remember,  some  time  recorder  of 
Lynn,  and  then  burgess  for  the  town,  that  place  fell  void, 
and  none  could  make  a  fairer  pretence  to  stand  for  that 
election,  than  Mr.  Solicitor-general ;  for  what  with  his  being 
commissioner  for  dividing  the  Fens,  and  judge  of  the  isle  of 
Ely ;  and  what  with  his  constantly  going  the  Norfolk  circuit 
as  barrister,*  and  eminent  practise  in  town  and  country,  he 
was  not  only  esteemed,  but  popular.  When  it  was  made 
known  at  Lynn,  that  his  lordship  intended  to  stand  lor 
burgess,  the  magistrates  Intimated  that  they  would  serve 
him  with  their  interest  and  other  encouragements  he  had, 
and  before  the  writ  came  down  he  made  the  town  a  visit, 
and  regaled  the  body  with  a  very  handsome  treat,  which 
cost  him  above  £100.  He  was  made  free,  and  had  the 
thanks  of  the  body  for  his  favourable  assistance  in  procuring 
them  convoys,  &c,  &c.  So  far  was  well,  and  when  the  writ 
was  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  his  lordship's  engage- 
ments were  such,  that  he  could  not  go  down  to  the  election 
himself,  but  sent  a  young  gentleman,  his  brother,  to  ride  for 
him,  (as  they  call  it,)  and  Mr.  Matthew  Johnson,  since  clerk 
of  the  parliament,  for  an  economist,  of  which  there  was 
need  enough.  The  rule  they  observed  was  to  take  but  one 
bouse,  and  there  allow  scope  for  all  taps  to  run ;  nor  was 
there  need  of  more,  for,  as  had  been  foretold,  there  was  no 
opposition,  which  was  a  disgust  to  the  common  people,  for 
they  wanted  a  competition  to  make  the  money  fiy.  But  all 
passed  well,  and  the  plenipos  returned  with  their  purchase, 
the  return  of  the  election  back  to  London.  The  parliament 
met,  and  at  the  very  first  the  new  members  were  attacked, 
for  one  stood  up  and  recommended  it  to  their  modesty,  to 
withdraw,  while  the  state  of  their  election  was  under  debate, 

*  Once  going  this  circnit  with  sergeant  Eiirl,  a  very  pennrioos  old  man,  when  none 
other  wonld  ttanre  with  him,  l>)iorth  Icept  him  company.  Once  at  Cambridge,  the  aer- 
jeani't  man  brought  the  yonng  lawyer  a  cake,  telling  him  he  would  want  it,  for  he 
knew  his  master  woald  not  draw  bit  till  he  came  to  Norwicli,  and  it  proved  so.  They 
Jogged  on,  and  at  Barton  Mills,  North  aslccd  the  Serjeant,  if  he  wonld  not  talce  a 
mouthful  there;  'Mo  boy,'  said  he, '  we'ii  light  every  ten  niilLS'  end,  and  get  to  Nor- 
wich as  soon  as  we  can.' 
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as  they  did,  and  were  soon  dismembered  by  vote  of  the 
house.  But  thereupon,  the  speaker's  warrants  went  to  the 
great  seal,  and  new  writs  issued.  This  caused  his  lordship 
to  send  his  plenipos  once  more,  on  the  like  errand,  to  King's 
Lynn.  At  first,  all  things  seemed  fair ;  but  the  night  before 
the  election,  there  was  notice  given,  that  sir  Simon  Taylor, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  wine  in  that  town,  stood ;  and  had 
produced  a  butt  of  sherry,  which  butt  of  sherry  was  a  potent 
adversary.  All  that  night,  and  next  morning,  was  spent  in 
making  dispositions :  but  the  greatest  difiiculty  was  to  put 
off  the  numerous  suitors  for  houses  to  draw  drink,  of  which, 
every  one  made  friends  to  insinuate  in  their  favour,  as  if  the 
whole  interest  of  the  town  depended  upon  it.  But  these 
gentlemen  plenipos  determined  to  take  no  other  house,  but 
Where  they  were,  to  let  the  quill  as  well  as  the  tap  run 
freely,  which  made  an  account  of  above  300/.  His  lordship 
sat  in  the  house,  until  he  was  made  attorney-general,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk.  His  lordship, 
continues  his  biographer,  scorned  the  vulgar  and  fanatical 
calumnies,  that  he  was  a  prerogative  man,  and  laboured 
to  set  up  arbitrary  power.  But  notwithstanding  all  that, 
he  laboured  as  much  as  he  could,  to  set  up  the  just  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  which  were  well  known  in  the  law 
and  to  the  lawyers,  although  it  had  been  the  fashion,  as  well 
in  Westminster  hall  as  in  St.  Stephen's,  to  batter  the  pre- 
rogative. He  has  said,  that  a  man  could  not  be  a  good  law- 
yer and  honest  but  he  must  be  a  prerogative  man,  so  plain 
fwere  the  law  books  in  these  cases.  He  was  sincerely  of 
opinion,  that  the  crown  wanted  power  by  law,  so  far  was 
it  from  exceeding.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
government  should  have  a  due  power  to  keep  the  peace, 
without  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  any  one ;  and  if  it  had 
not  such  power  rightfully,  either  it  would  assume  and  ex- 
ercise powers  that  were  wrongful,  and  then  what  bounds? 
or  else  sedition  would  prevail,  and  pulling  down  one,  set  up 
another  government,  entirely  wrongful,  to  which  all  law  and 
truth  being  opposite  ;  consequently,  such  a  government 
would  be  opposite  to  them,  and  meditate  no  security,  but 
actual  force ;  and  what  can  the  people,  that  are  always  de- 
signing to  diminish  the  just  powers  of  the  crown,  expect, 
but  that  the  crown  should  always  design  to  repair  itself,  by 
a  provision  of  force.    Nothing  is  so  sure,  as  that  government 
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will  be  supported  by  means  either  rightful  or  wrongful^ 
if  subjects  will  not  have  the  one,  they  shall  have  the  other. 
These  considerations,  made  his  lordship  ever  set  himself 
against  the  republicans,  and  resist  their  intended  encroach- 
ments upon  the  crown. — See  the  remainder  of  this  noble 
defence  of  the  crown,  in  North^s  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford :  or  his  life  by  the  indefatigable  and  correct 
Lodge,  in  his  Portraits  of  Illuttrions  pertont. 

Lord  Guildford's  last  advice  to  James  the  L,  was,  that  he 
should  stop  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  Jeffries,  against 
the  followers  of  Monmouth.  His  domestic  character,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  highly  amiable,  and  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  and  accomplishments  truly  astonishing,  in  a 
man  of  his  laborious  occupations.  He  committed  a  few 
small  works  to  the  press. — See  Bib»  Brit,  and  some  remain 
in  MS.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Wroxton,  in  Oxfordshire, 
September,  1686. 

Rev.  John  Rastick,  M.  A.,  was  bom  at  Heckington,  in 
Lincolnshire,  1640.  He  was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  some  time  vicar  of  Kirkton,  in  his  native  county.  He 
was  afterwards  minister  to  a  dissenting  congregation,  in 
Spinner-street,  Lynn ;  and  was  the  author  of  several  re- 
ligious publications,  and  two  letters  to  Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby, 
with  a  supplement  giving  an  account  of  some  Roman  coins, 
and  published  in  the  Phil,  Trans.  He  died  at  Lynn,  August 
18th,  1727,  aged  seventy-eight. — Vide  Gent.'s  Mag,  for 
Nov.  1789. 

Rev.  William  Rastick,  his  only  son,  like  his  father, 
exceeded  many  of  his  townsmen  in  several  branches  of  know- 
ledge, especially  the  mathematics;  and  the  best  plan  of 
Lynn,  that  had  to  his  time  appeared,  with  different  views 
of  it,  and  some  of  its  principal  buildings,  was  drawn  by  him. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  ejected  ministers,  in  Latin  ;  one 
copy  of  which  is  in  Dr.  Williams*  library  at  London,  and  the 
other  in  the  library  of  St.  Margaret^s,  Lynn.  He  died  in 
1752,  and  was  buried  near  his  father. 

George  Hepburn,  M.  D.,  a  North  Briton,  was  an  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  physician  residing  here,  and  the  fa- 
vourite medical  adviser  of  sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  died  in 
1769,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

Thomas  Pyle,  M.A.,  was  born  in  1674,  he  was  ex- 
amined for  ordination,  at  Norwich,  in  1698,  by  William 
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Whiston,  chaplain  to  bishop  Moore.  He  married,  in  1701, 
Mrs.  Mary  Rolfe,  of  an  aifluent  and  respectable  family  in 
Lynn ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  by  the  corpo- 
ration, preacher  at  St  Nicholas*  chapel.  He  published  some 
political  sermons,  in  the  years  1706  to  1715.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  ''  Paraphrase  on  the  historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  and  another  on  "The  Acts,  the  £pistles, 
and  Revelations  of  the  New  Testament,*'  and  soon  after, 
enlisted  himself  as  a  writer  in  the  Bangorian  controversy; 
and  became  the  able  advocate  of  bishop  Hoadley*s  civil  and 
relig^ious  principles.  Many  years  after  his  death,  his  young- 
est son,  the  Rev.  Philip  Pyle,  published  several  volumes  of 
his  sermons  on  plain  and  practical  subjects.  "  Tom  Pyle,'* 
says  archbishop  Herring,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newcomb,  "  is  a 
learned  and  worthy,  as  well  as  a  lively  and  entertaining  man ; 
to  be  sure,  his  success  has  not  been  equal  to  his  merit,  which 
yet,  perhaps,  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  himself,  for  that 
very  impetuosity  of  spirit,  which,  under  proper  government, 
renders  him  the  ag^reeable  creature  he  is,  has  in  some  circum- 
stances of  life  got  the  better  of  him,  and  hurt  his  views." 
He  was  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  lecturer  and  minister  of 
Lynn  St.  Margaret,  and  vicar  of  Lynn  All  Saints.  He  gave 
in  his  resignation  of  the  former  in  1755,  being  no  longer 
able  to  perform  its  duties.  He  died  in  1756,  at  Swaffham, 
and  was  buried  in  All  Saint^s  church,  Lynn. 

Edmund  Pyle,  D.  D.,  eldest  son  of  the  above  men* 
tioned  Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Lynn  :  he  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  ;  eventually,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Littel,  at  St. 
Margaret's  church,  became  chaplain  to  bishop  Hoadley,  and 
died  in  the  prebendal  house  at  Lynn,  1776.  His  two 
younger  brothers,  Thomas  and  Philip,  long  survived  him. 

Sir  William  Browne,  the  son  of  the  Physician,  was 
bom  in  1692,  and  in  1707  entered  of  Peter-house,  Camb. 
After  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.,  in  1721,  he  settled  at 
Lynn,  where  he  practised  with  considerable  success.  He 
was  also  deputy- lieutenant  of  this  county,  and  died  at  his 
house  in  Queeu's-square,  Bloomsbury,  March  10th,  1774. 
— See  a  long  account  of  him  and  his  works,  in  NichoW  Li- 
terary Anecdotes,  vol.  hi.  p.  315.  He  was  an  eccentric  but 
worthy  character.  Once  in  particular,  a  pamphlet  having 
been  written  against  him,  he  nailed  it  up  against  his  house 
door.    In  172d»  the  resentment  of  the  corporation  of  Lynn, 
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was  Strongly  excited  against  Dr.  Browne,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  document :  "  Ordered,  That  a  letter  be  written  by 
the  town  clerk  to  Dr.  William  Browne,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  resentment  which  his  conduct  called  forth,  in  his  per- 
sisting to  take  precedence  of  the  mayor,  on  the  day  of  the 
city  dinner.*'  By  his  will,  Dr.  Browne  left  two  prise  medals 
to  be  annually  contested  for  by  the  Cambridge  poete.  He 
was  brought  on  the  stage  by  Foote,  in  his  farce  of  the 
"  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  when  the  Dr.  sent  the  mimic  a  caid, 
congratulating  him  on  his  happy  imitation  of  his  dress  and 
manner.  A  gentleman  remarking  "  Browne  looked  very  well," 
he  replied,  "  I  have  neither  wife  nor  debU."— See  a  list  of 
his  works  in  the  several  Biographies. 

Sir  Benjamin  Reene,  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  was  born 
in  Lynn,  in  1697.  He  was  an  elder  son  of  an  alderman  of 
this  borough,  who  was  mayor  in  1714 — 16.  Young  Keene 
was,  probably,  educated  at  the  free  school  here,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  civil  law ;  and  from  thence  continued  his 
studies  at  Leyden.  From  the  misfortunes  of  his  father,  in 
trade,  he  became  acquainted  with  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  who 
acknowledged  the  talents  and  integrity  of  his  son,  by  placing 
him  in  a  public  station,  of  peculiar  difficulty,  but  which 
more  than  repaid  his  beneficence.  In  1724,  Mr.  Keene 
was  appointed  British  consul  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  then 
removed  with  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary, 
and  plenipotentiarv  to  the  court  of  Spain.  In  1764, 
George  II.  dignified  him  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  as 
the  king  of  Spain  performed  the  ceremony  of  investing  him 
with  the  riband,  in  allusion  to  that  particular  ceremony, 
he  took  for  his  motto,  '' RegibuM  Amids:'  He  died  at 
Madrid,  December  16th,  1767;  at  a  time  when  he  was 
about  to  return  to  England,  with  a  view  of  retiring  from 

eublic  business,  and  to  be  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain. 
[is  remains  were  buried  in  St.  Nicholas'  chapel,  Lynn,  near 
his  beloved  parents.  A  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  is 
placed  over  his  grave,  having  on  one  side  a  medallion  bust 
of  the  deceased,  and  on  the  other  a  bas-relief  of  Peace, 
trampling  under  foot  the  emblems  of  war,  and  pointing  to 
ships  and  bales  of  merchandise. 
Dr.  Edmund  Keene,  bishop  of  Ely,  a  younger  brother 
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of  sir  Benjamin  Keene,  and  the  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pyle,  was  born  in  Lynn,  1714.  Through  the  interest  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole  he  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  and 
from  thence  admitted  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge;  made 
master  of  Peter-house,  1748 ;  vice-chancellor  in  1749  and 
1750 ;  and  in  1752  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester. 
He  died  in  1781.  Bishop  Keene  built  a  new  palace  at 
Chester ;  rebuilt  Ely  house,  London ;  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure a  new  palace  at  Ely.  He  wrote  several  sermons,  of 
which  he  published  two  or  three. 

Thomas  Litfel,  D.  D.,  vicar  of  St.  Margaret's.  He 
established  a  meeting,  for  religious  conference,  after  the 
public  duties  of  the  church  were  performed.  He  died  in 
1732. — See  a  long  account  of  Dr.  Littel,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  persons  here  inserted,  in  RichardM*  Hist,  of  Lynn, 

Thomas  Litterdale,  M.  D.,  was  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  with  Dr.  Hepburn  a  native  of  North 
Britain.  He  settled  as  Physician  here,  about  1731,  and 
died  at  Lynn,  1766. 

Benjamin  Mackerell,  gent.,  author  of ''The  History 
and  Antiquity  of  the  flourishing  Corporation  of  King's  Lynn." 
We  can  get  no  other  information  of  this  person,  than  the 
little  to  be  drawn  from  his  preface,  from  which  we  conclude, 
that  he  was  neither  a  native  or  resident  of  Lynn,  but  of 
Norwich,  from  which  place  he  dates  his  preface,  Nov.  6, 
1737.  This  work  is  a  valuable  production,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  merits  much  commendation,  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered at  what  a  low  ebb  the  study  of  antiquities  and  local 
history  were,  at  Uie  period  when  Mackerell  wrote  his  account. 

Robert  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F. R.S.,  and  F.R.C.  P., 
Edinburgh,  was  a  native  of  Eldinburgh,  bom  1721,  and  a 
younger  son  of  the  deputy-keeper  of  Holyrood-house.  He 
settl^  first  at  Great  Massingham,  and  afterwards,  in  1749, 
at  Lynn,  and  died  1793.  He  was  the  author  of  ''A  Paper 
<m  a  Puncture  of  the  Bladder;**  ''On  the  Mumps;*'  "On 
the  Use  of  Mercury  and  Opium;*'  ''On  Scrofula;**  and 
"  On  the  Eau  Brink  Cut,**  &c.  &c.,  published  in  the  several 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

W.  Whittingham,  an  eminent  printer  and  bookseller  of 
Lynn,  was  editor  of  the  '  Continuation  of  Blomefield*s  His- 
tory of  Norfolk,*  by  Parkyns  ;  '  Philpot*s  Kent  ;*  a  part  of 
'Thoroton*s  Nottinghamshire;*  and  of  'An  Abridgement 
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of  Blomefield^s  History  of  Norfolk/  of  which  only  a  few 
numbers  were  published.     He  died  inl797,  aged  fiuy-six. 

Edward  King,  F.  R.S.,  and  F.S.  A.,  a  learned  antiquary, 
and  author  of  the  'Muniroenta  Antiqua/  was  a  native  of 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  bom  in  1735.  He  was  educated  at 
Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  Lincoln's-inn.  He 
was  chosen  recorder  of  Lynn,  and  made  various  communi- 
cations to  the  '  Archaeologia,*  which  gained  him  such  repu- 
tation, that  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society.  His  '  Morsels  of  Criticisms,'  which  abounds  in 
singular  opinions,  after  being  nearly  converted  into  waste 
paper,  was  so  much  brought  into  notice  in  the  poem  of  the 
*  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  that  a  second  edition,  with  a  second 
volume  afterwards  appeared.  He  died  in  1807. — See  fiirther 
particulars  of  his  life  and  works  in  Chalmer's  Biag.  Diet. 

Charles  Burnby,  Mus.  Doc.,  the  celebrated  musician, 
and  the  author  of  a  'History  of  Music,'  was  an  organist  at 
Lynn ;  where,  in  1753,  he  advertizes  his  concerts,  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Sharpe.  In  1700  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  called  by  Dr.  Johnson  "  that  clever  dog  Bur- 
ney." — See  Biog.  Dramatica  and  Did.  of  Mu$. 

Charlks  Burnet,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.S., 
second  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  this  place,  in  1757. 
He  left  Lynn  at  a  very  tender  age,  and  in  1768  was  admitted 
to  the  Charter-house,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  Caius  coll. 
Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  depth  of 
his  literary  researches,  and  his  extraordinary  skill  in  the 
Greek  language.  He  went  soon  afterwards  to  King's  college. 
Old  Aberdeen.  In  1782  he  commenced  his  career  as  clas- 
sical tutor,  at  an  academy  at  Highgate,  and  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  literary  productions,  died  in  1817^ 
at  which  time  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford  and  Cliffe, 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty, 

Srofessor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
onorary  librarian  to  the  Royal  Institution.  As  a  scholar 
he  ranked  in  the  first  line  of  eminence.  His  critical  acumen 
was  commensurate  with  his  extensive  learning;  while  the 
native  energies  of  his  mind  assisted  not  a  little,  both  at  ta- 
ble and  in  the  closet,  to  attain  for  him  a  preeminence,  which 
would  have  exbted  in  a  smaller  degree,  had  he  been  less 
addicted  to  books. — See  a  further  account  of  Dr.  B.,  and 
his  works,  in  the  Annual  Obituary  for  1818. 
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Thomas  Cooke,  esq.,  of  Pentonville,  a  very  eccentric 
character,  and  as  noted  a  miser  as  Guy  or  Hopkins,  was 
a  native  of  Lynn.  He  died  in  1811,  bequeathing  to  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charities 
hereafter  named,  the  following  sums,  viz. — ^2,300/.  three  per 
cents.,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  in  equal  proportions,  for 
ever,  to  the  twelve  poor  women  and  the  reader  in  St.  James's 
almshouses.  2,100/.  three  per  cents.,  the  proceeds  to  be 
paid,  as  above,  to  the  twelve  poor  men  in  Framingham's 
hospital.  700/.  three  per  cents.,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid, 
as  above,  to  the  four  poor  women  in  Valinger*s  almshouse. 

William  Richards,  author  of  a  'History  of  Lynn,* 
and  a  '  Welsh  Dictionary,'  and  of  many  smaller  tracts,  the- 
ological and  political,  died  at  Lynn,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  was 
formerly  a  baptist  minister  in  this  town,  but  in  his  latter 
years,  says  our  «4iuthority,  he  was  not  connected  with  any 
society  of  Christians. — Vide  Old  Monthly  Magazine,  for 
October,  1818.  Mr.  Richards*  work  has  considerable  merit, 
injured  as  it  certainly  is  by  the  insertion  of  irrevelant  mat- 
ter, indicative  of  feelings,  hostile  to  our  religious  and  civil 
establishment.  It  is  said,  however,  that  with  an  income 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  comforts  of  an  individual,  he  often 
neglected  to  supply  himself  with  necessary  sustenance  to 
assist  the  indigent,  particularly  his  relations  in  Wales. 

Arthur  Young,  F.  R.  S.,  the  celebrated  agricultural 
author,  was  apprenticed  to  a  wine  merchant  at  Lynn.  He 
was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  died  in  1820. — See  the  An- 
nual Obituary  for  1820. 

Thomas  Finch,  dissenting  minister  of  Lynn,  wrote 
''  Essays  on  Man,*'  12mo.  1811 ;  "  Essays  on  the  Principles 
of  Political  Philosophy,*'  8vo.  1812 ;  ''  Social  Virtue  the 
Basis  of  Natural  Prosperity,**  a  sermon,  1812 ;  "  Scripture 
Christianity  recommended,  an  Address  delivered  at  Lynn,*' 
8vo.  1812 ;  **  A  Narrative  of  Mr.  F.*s  dismissal  from  his 
Congregation." 

R.  Redfearn,  M.D.,  of  Lynn,  wrote  "A  Case  of  Dia- 
betes Mellitus,  cured." — Medical  and  PhilosaphicalJoumal^ 
VOL.  I   p.  219, 1799. 

Samuel  Lane.  This  gentleman,  highly  respectable  as 
a  man  and  an  artist,  is  a  native  of  Lynn,  and  the  son  of 
the  collector  of  the  customs.  He  studied  for  more  than 
three  years  under  Mr.  Farrington,  a  royal  academician,  who 
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afterwards  placed  his  pupil  under  Mr.  now  sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  with  whom  he  remained  several  years.  Mr.  L, 
has  exhibited  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiily  pictures,  and 
the  productions  of  his  pencil  are  at  West  Acre  High-house, 
near  Swafiham ;  Mr.  Fountain's,  Narford  hall ;  Mr.  Lee 
Warner's,  Walsingham  abbey  ;  and  at  several  other  gentle- 
men's seats  in  Norfolk  and  Sutfolk.  Mr.  Lane  also  executed 
the  portrait  of  the  late  lord  Nelson,  which  His  present  Ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  allow  him  to  take  from  an 
original  in  his  own  possession,  expressly  for  the  cori)oratiott, 
and  which  is  now  placed  in  the  assembly  room  of  King's 
Lynn.  He  has  likewise  painted  the  portrait  of  Edmond 
Wodehouse,  esq.,  M.  P.  for  the  county. 

W.  Selby,  author  of  ''A  Sermon,  delivered  at  the  Uni-« 
tarian  Chapel,  Norfolk -street,  Lynn,  1825,   in  Aid  of  the 
Funds  of  the  Dispensary.** 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Stc,,  have 
voted  the  gold  Iris  medal  to  Mr.  George  Edwards,  of 
Lynn,  civil  engineer,  for  bis  fnvention  of  a  machine,  called 
a  Klinograph,  which  delineates  on  a  drawing-board  an  ac- 
curate section  of  the  ground  over  which  it  is  passed ;  and 
indicates  by  the  application  of  a  seal  the  difference  of  level 
between  any  two  pointsf — Norfolk  Chronicle^  May,  1826. 

In  addition  to  these  worthies  of  Lynn,  the  "  Lennae  Re- 
deuiua,"  upon  what  authority  we  know  not,  says,  under  the 
head  **  Friars," — 

^'  Lynn  had  the  honour  to  present  the  world 
With  Gboffbry  Chaucer,  Capgrave,  and  the  curled 
Pate  Allanns  de  Lenna,  John  Barstone,  William  Cocheford, 
John  Thomson,  Thomas  Lambe,  and  t'  did  afford 
The  conrt  a  jeaster,  Hugh  of  Lynn  was  he, 
All  famous  in  theyr  time,  Lynn,  nursed  by  thee/' 


Died  at  Lynn,  October,  1790,  in  her  seventy-eighth  year,  Miss 
Mary  Breeze  ;  she  never  lived  ont  of  the  parish  she  was  bom  in,  was 
a  remarkable  sportswoman,  regularly  took  oot  her  shoNDting  license, 
kept  as  good  greyhounds,  and  was  as  snre  a  shot  as  any  in  the  county. 
At  her  desire,  her  dogs  and  favonrite  mare  were  killed  at  her  death, 
and  hurled  In  one  grave  1 ! ! — Gents's  Mag, 

Died  October,  1811,  Robert  Pursbglove,  an  eccentric  character. 
He  was  descended  from  very  worthy  and  reputable  parents,  who 
were  Quakers,  with  which  society  he  was  generally  classed,  though 
every  shade  of  that  character  had  long  vanished.  His  parents  left 
him  good  property ;  but  houses,  cattle,  and  himself,  all  perished  for 
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^vtki  of  care.    He  Is  said  often  to  have  wanted  food,  though  he  left 
behind  htm  property  to  the  amount  of  10»00(M. 

Died  ISll,  Mrs.  Anne  Jarrard,  aged  one  hundred  and  eleven; 
she  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last. 

Died  January  1812,  Mr  Lym,  tailor.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
some  person,  for  joke,  puttins  gunpowder  among  his  tobacco.  The 
pipe  in  consequence  exploded,  and  the  fragments  entering  the  roof 
of  his  mouth  caused  instant  death.    He  left  thirteen  children. 

Valentine  Walton,  the  bashaw  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  as  Heath  calls 
him  in  his  chronicle,  was  made  governor  of  King's  Lynn  and  Croy- 
Und,  with  all  the  level  of  £1;^.  Walker,  in  his  History  of  Indepen- 
dents, says,  that  Boston,  King's  L^nn,  &c,  were  able  to  support 
40,000  men,  besides  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Mr.  Horace 
Smith,  in  his  excellent  novel  of  '  Brambletye  House,'  has  introduced 
an  interesting  account  of  part  of  this  family  of  Walton. — See  par- 
ticularly p.  971,  VOL.  III. 

4  

In  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  museum,  is  a  book  labelled 
**  Catalogue  of  Seals  presented  to  the  Norwich  Museum,  by 
Richard  Taylor,*  esq.,"  in  which  is  a  long  extract  from  an 
old  book  entituled  '  <Lenn£  Aedeuiua,  or  a  Description 
of  Kyng*s  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  with  all  the  Memorials  of  the 
same  annexed,  and  monuments  *••••••*•  in  Eoglish,  by 

Ben  Adam."  The  work  is  in  poetry,  and  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  MS.  pages,  beginning  at  Anno  Do- 
mini 1,  and  carrying  down  the  events  to  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  IV. ;  only  thirty  pages  refer  to  Lynn  in  particular. 
The  poem  commences  with  a  disquisition,  in  miserable  verse, 
respecting  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  from 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  extracted  eleven  lines ;  and  then  he 
says  the  chronology  continues  in  the  same  style,  enumerating 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Roman  emperors,  Britons, 
Saxons,  Kings,  Danish,  &c.,  as  far  as  p.  88,  when  begins 
''A  Description  of  King*s  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolke.*' 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  work  : 

*'  The  auntlent  Brittalnes  called  its  name  Le  Hin  90 

From  many  waters  meeting,  now  called  Lin, 
The  waters  fresh  and  salt,  doe  both  contende 
Which  shall  espouse  our  Lyn,  and  yet  no  ende 
Is  put  to  their  contention.    Long  armed  Ouse 
Many  a  mile  travels  her  to  espouse 

*  This  gentlenuin.  so  well  known  as  the  anthor  of  that  elaborate  work,  'The  Index 
Monasticns/  with  the  maps,  &c.  etched  b;  himself,  was  a  considerable  contributor  to 
the  above  mentioned  instltnUon,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  projectors,  and  this  city 
has  to  regret  in  the  remoTnl  of  Mr.  T.  to  London,  the  loss  of  a  sdentiflc  and  very 
worthy  member. 

H  H 
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Gathers  an  army  in  sundry  shires,  and  conies 
To  cany  her.    Neptune  still  twice  a  day  comes 
To  wash  her  shores^'*  &c. 

(The  writer  fTQceeds  to  notice  the  original  town,  btfore  the  eneroiuhment 
of  the  Sea  wathed  amaiif  a  wnaiderable  fart  {jf  the  old  town.*' 


M  that  anntlent  place 


Old  Lynn  now  called,  'twas  populous^  but  now 
Only  few  houses,  what  it  was  once  to  show. 
This  was  the  towne  called  Lyn»  long  tyme  before 
This  corporate  towne  was  built,  or  name  It  bore. 
On  the  northe  parte  on't,  now  the  mines  lye 
Of  a  fhyre  towne,  and  you  may  judge  thereby  e 
What  once  it  was,  'fore  raring  sea  did  bury 
And  it  devoure,  and  still  devours  in  fury. 
Each  yearW  sea  doth  swallow  houses  it  gains, 
And  cfoubtfess  will  in  short  time  be  its  lands ;       s 

A.  ».  1676.    But  this  year  the  sea,  as  if  it  repented, 

Both  show  its  rapines,  but  not  yet  contented. 
'  Here  may  ye  see  a  goodly  church's  site, 
(Down  this  same  prospect  in  which  this  I  write), 
I  judge  as  long  and  broad  as  Nicholas'  chappel, 
Tn'  encroachments  Neptune  made  is  common  home 
To  the  old  channell's  ende,  where  it  bare  bones 
Discovers  pUine,  of  them  were  bnry'd  in  it,  ^ 

And  their  coffioes  wash*t  out,  that  lay  within  it ; 
Such  coffines  as  this  age  affords  none  such,  ^ 

But  co'mon  were  for  conquerors  in  every  church.  ^ 

stone  CofflDB.    I'hey  made  out  of  free  stone,  engraved  as  deepe 
As  to  containe  the  body,  and  it  tokeepe. 
A  hollow  place  for  th'  head  cut  in  a  round 
Narrow  for  necke,  broader  for  shoulders  round, 
'   In  one  word  they  are  shaped  to  the  full 
Proportion  of  a  body  with  its  scull. 
The  bones  are  washt  out,  and  He  scattered  all  [all. 

About  the  shore,  thigh  bones,  chap  bones,  with  teeth  an 
Two  of  these  coffines  now  lye  on  the  sande, 
For  sea  now  plowes  where  once  it  was  firme  land, 
Where  was  churchyard  I  did  behold  some  hones, 
Yet  sticking  in  the  earth  among  the  stones, 
The  sea  had  not  wash*t  way.    There  stiches  a  scnll 
Half  bare,  half  buried,  which  may  eas*ly  pull 
It  out.    In  the  west  end  of  that,  the  church's  site, 
I  saw  a  freestone  round,  which  upon  sight 
I  did  conjecture  the  font's  foundation  to  he, 
For  'twas  in  the  west  ende ;  there  'tis  yet  to  see. 
The  stone  and  bricks  the  sea  hath  left  declare 
The  buildings  were  not  mean  were  raised  there. 
They  say  (if  that  they  say  does  not  tell  lies) 
This  living  was  fonre  score  pounds  at  least  yearly 
Which  means  as  yet  the  parson  hath  nearly,"  &c.  &c. 
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AdditicfM  and  Correctians  to  the  Acamni  of  L^nn. 

Page  404, 1. 18,  the  gnns  at  St.  Anoe's  fort  have  long  been  removed. 

1.  26,  for  Mw^,  read  west  wind. 

— — -   1.  28,  add,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1820,  during  a  very  heavy 

Sale  from  the  north-west,  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  innn- 
ated,  the  tide  rising  to  an  elevation  of  many  feet  above 
low-water  mark.    In  some  of  the  houses  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  the  water  rose  nearly  ^^e  feet  above  the  floors. 
Page  406, 1.  80,  for  Jevr^-itreet^  read  lane. 

407.  The  mayor  ^ives  a  dinner  to  the  inhabitants,  &c.,  on  his 

being  sworn  into  office.  Hie  ceremony  of  drinking  out  of 
the  cup  given  by  king  John,  is  at  present  dispensed  with,  as 
occupying  too  much  time. 

408.  "  The  Feast  of  Reconciliation*'  has  long  been  discontinued, 

but  once  a  month  (on  a  Saturday)  a  court,  called  the  Court 
of  Requests,  sits,  for  hearing  and  deciding  causes  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  40s ,  contracted  in  the  town. 

400.  The  revenues  of  the  corporation,  which  is  about  7000/. 

per  annum,  ai-ises  also  from  the  rates  of  wharfage,  rents  of 
lands,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings. 

-  411.  There  are,  and  indeed  always  have  been  two  towers  to  St. 

Margaret's  church,  but  the  lantern  over  the  centre  of  the 
transept,  was  so  much  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  spire,  in 
1741,  mat  it  was  necessary  to  take  it  down,  and  this  has 
never  been  rebuilt.  The  moon-dial  has  long  been  out  of 
order;  the  face  still  remains,  but  the  works  are  destroyed. 
In  the  bell  tower  is  a  very  large  and  excellent  clock,  witii 
two  faces,  placed  so  high  on  the  tower  as  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  There  is  now  a  very  fine  peal  of 
eight  bells,  which  were  re-cast. 

412.  Trinity  chapel,  taken  down  a  few  years  since,  in  the  pro- 

cess of  the  pavins  act  improvement,  was  rebuilt,  but  much 
contracted  in  its  dimensions.  'Vhe  small  chapel  on  the  new 
burylng-ground,  adjoining  St.  James's  church,  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  whole  of  the  cemetry  of  St. 
James*s  church  included. 

418.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Kidd,  late  master  of  Lynn  free  school. 

was  sub-master  to  Merchant  Taylor's.  His  most  celebratea 
work  is  an  edition  of  Porson*s  posthumous  papers,  under 
the  title  of  **  Tractati  Porsoni  cura  Kidd."  This  school  house, 
becoming  much  dilapidated,  was  lately  pulled  down,  and 
rebuilt  on  an  improv  ed  and  enlarged  scale.  There  are  ac- 
commodations for  r^wHrds  of  eishty  boarders ;  and  an  ex- 
cellent school-room,  oioiently  large  to  contain  yearly  two 
hundred  scholars,  has  been  erected  immediately  adjoining 
the  playground  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  lieu  of  that,  for- 
merly made  use  of  for  the  purpose,  over  the  shambles  in  the 
Saturday  mark<  -place.  The  present  master  is  the  Rev. 
John  Bransby,  M.  A.  of  St.  John  s  coll.,  Cambridge. 

410.  The  charity  school,  (founded  in  1808,  and  conducted  first 

on  Lancaster  s  plan,  but  since  made  a  branch  of  the  National 

H  H  2 
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school),  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  boyi,  is  supported  en* 
tirely  by  voluntary  contribution. 
Pa^e  420.  St.  Nicholas  chapel,  in  1826,  underwent  a  thorough  repair; 
the  ornamental  parts,  where  broken,  being  restored  with 
cemont ;  the  very  handsome  roof  of  the  south  porch  was 
cleared  of  the  accumulated  whitening,  and  the  elegant 
tracery  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  coffin 
partly  buried  before  the  south  door  of  this  chapel,  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  at  one  time  the  dead  were 
buried.  These  coffins  were  sometimes  placed  on  the  surface, 
as  above.  Their  sides  were  ornamented  with  carving,  as 
may  be  seen  represented  in  Coiman'$  Architectural  Antiamitieg 
qf  Norfolk,  There  is  a  library  in  this  chapel,  which  was 
formed  by  subscription,  to  which  Robert  Walpole,  earl  of 
Orford,  was  a  great  benefactor. 

—  42S.  A  neat  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  erected  in  1823,  by 

and  at  the  expense  of  the  preseot  priest  of  that  church,  the 
Rev.  P.  L.  Dacheux,  in  Coronation-square. 

—  424.  The  convent  of  Austin  Friars,    A  very  few  years  since^ 

as  the  workmen  were  making  some  alterations  in  the  stables 
belonging  to  the  Black-horse  public-house,  in  Chapel-street, 
(one  side  of  which  street  stands  on  the  site  of  this  convent) 
several  skeletons  were  discovered ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  was  the  cemetry  of  the  convent. 

4S8.  The  first  brick  of  the  new  cattle  market,  was  laid  Sep- 

tember 20th,  1826. 
In  October,  1820,  was  a  musical  festival  towards  liquidatiog  tlie  ex- 
penses incurred  in  fitting  up  tlie  new  gallery,  &c.,  for  the 
evening  service  in  St.  Margaret's  church  in  this  town. 


MASSINGHAM,  (magna)  or  Dertfordi.  Twenty-nine 
miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  738. — At  the  survey  no  distinction 
is  made  of  the  townships  of  Great  and  Little  Massingham. 
It  occurs  under  the  name  of  Great  and  Little  Masinchani,  or 
Marsingcham,  being  seated  on  a  wet  or  marshy  meadow  or 
common.  This  extensive  parish,  containing  near  four  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  was  owned  by  Harold  at  the  time  of  the 
Confessor ;  it  remained  to  the  crown  till  Henry  I.  granted  it 
away.  John  lord  Fitzjohn,  in  the  third  of  Edward  I.,  granted 
it  to  Roger  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  Norwich,  the  advowscn  o-'the  church  of  St.  Mary 
of  Massingham,  belonging  to  this  lordship.  On  the  death 
of  lord  Fitzjohn  it  came  to  his  br  ther  Richard,  who  granted 
it  to  sir  Thomas  de  Weyland  the  judge, '^  from  whom  it  came 
to  sir  John  de  Norwich,  who  had  a  grant  of  a  weekly  market 

•  stow  calla  him  the  king**  chief  joKicc.    He  wta,  in  the  Bcventecnth  of  the  udd 
rel(n,  found  guilty  of  notoriouf  bribery  and  corruption,  his  whole  estate  and  his  goods 
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on  Friday,  and  of  a  fair,  for  three  days/ yearly  on  the  vigil, 
day,  and  day  afler  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.  There  are  now 
two  fairs ;  one  held  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  other  on  No* 
vember  8th,  continuing  a  day  each.  The  market  has  never 
been  held  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  Mas- 
singham  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  when  it  came 
to  the  families  of  Reed,  Barkham,  and  Yallop.  The  church 
is  a  regular  pile,  with  a  handsome  Gothic  porch.  On  a 
gravestone  with  a  brass  plate,  in  the  chancel,  is  inscribed — 


Arms  org,  a  saltire,  ingrailed,  between  four  escallops,  sable. 
The  church  of  Massingham  All  Saints,  was  standing  in  1392. 
Sir  Robert  Sygon,  of  Lynn  Bishop,  priest,  by  his  will,  in 
1606,— 

**  Beqaeatht  his  body  to  be  bnried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of 
Masiingham ;  gives  a  legacy  to  St.  John  Baptist's  guild  there ;  seven 
acres  of  land  to  the  common  fresights  of  the  said  town,  to  pay  and 
discharge  the  leyte  money  of  Zs.  by  yere,  and  to  pay  the  holy  brede 
loofe  and  the  money  longyng  every  Sunday,  for  ever,  a  close  called 
Rysing  yard,  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  twenty-three  acres  of 
land  in  the  fields  of  Massingham,  in  divers  places.  Item, — To  the 
commonalty  of  Massineham  with  the  Croft,  an  acre  and  a  half  lying 
in  Len  way,  with  all  the  appertenances  and  implements  thereto  be- 
loDgiDg,  to  make  tiieir  common  drinkyngs  of  the  plow  day,  and  odyr 
times  at  their  pleasure,  so  that  they  every  yere  kepe  myne  obit,  ring- 
ing a  peale  for  my  souie  and  sing  a  mass,  m  ever,  and  do  odyr  g04Ml 
deeds.'^ 

Near  the  altar,  over  the  gravestone  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Gardiner,  rector  here  for  about  forty  years,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  man,  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

U*     Si     £. 

Johannes  Gardiner,  L.  L.  D. 

Per  triginta  annos. 

et  Amplius 

Hiyus  ecclesia 

RECTOR. 

were  confiscated »  and  be  was  twnished  the  kingdom.    Being  convicted,  and  fearing  to 

Sicid  himself  to  the  king's  mercy,  he  went  to  the  Friars  Minors,  at  Badwell,  in 
affolk,  and  took  on  him  the  habit  of  a  Grey  Friar ;  but  being  discovered  by  some 
of  his  servants,  he  was  watched  and  guarded,  and  after  two  months^  ^ge  went  out, 
forsaking  Us  friar's  cowl,  and  was  taken  and  sent  to  the  tower.  « 
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The  foregoing  was  found  after  Dr.  O.'s  decease,  in  his  own 
\and  writing ;  and  was  cut  in  stone  in  preference  to  any 
other  inscription. 

"  Ob  Novem.  19  Die  1770,  stat  68, 

Lapidam 

CarUsimo  Patri 

Ricardof  Filini  Supcritet 

Moerens  Posiut 

MyOCCLXZI." 

In  this  town  there  was  a  cell  or  small  priory,  belonging  to 
that  of  Castle  Acre,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Nicho- 
las, and  often  called  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  founded  by 
Nicholas  le  Syre,  of  that  place.     Here  is  still  a  free  school, 
endowed  with  20^.  per  annum,  for  a  master  to  be  chosen  by 
the  rectors  of  Massingham  Magna  and  Parva,  and  of  Harp- 
ley,  who  is  to  have  no  preferment  in  the  church.     This  school 
was  founded  bv  Charles  Calthorpe,  esq.,*  who  tied  an  estate 
in  this  parish  for  the  annual  payment  of  20^.  for  ever,  which 
estate  was  purchased  by  lord  Leicester^  and  is  now  in  the 
Holkham  family.     Mr.  Calthorpe,  in  his  will,  mentions  Uiat 
he  left  this  20^.  as  a  beginning  only,  but  his  hopes  and  wishes 
as  to  further  benefactions  were  in  vain,  and  his  name  stands 
as  the  only  benefactor.     The  master  U  bound  to  teach  twen- 
ty-jfive  boygj  if  there  are  so  many,  of  the  parUkes  of  Chreat 
and  Little  Maningham^  and  Harpky,  and  in  case  they 
cannot  supply  the  number,  then  the  parish  of  Rougham  is 
entitled  to  send  children.    There  are  above  a  thousand  acres 
of  common  in  this  parish,  and  formerly  the  poor  kept  a  herd 
of  sixty  or  seventy  cows  upon  it,  and  paid  a  herdsman,  but 
this  custom  has  long  been  disused,  and  no  other  use  made  of 
it  by  the  poor,  but  to  cut  firing,  and  to  turn  a  horse  upon 
occasionally,  and   the  commons  are  become  sheep  walks. 
Dr.  Price,  master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
left  1/.  10«.  to  be  paid  yearly  at  Michaelmas,  by  the  masters 
and  fellows  of  that  college.     Twenty  marks,  or  14/.  was 
given  by  a  Mr.  Wright,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish, 
which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  principal  parish- 
ioners, and  the  interest  paid  annually  at  Christmas,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.    A  house  and  a  small  piece  of  land,  was 
given  by  Th.  Benidge,  and  let  at  21.  10«.  a  year,  the  amount 

— — 

*  The  chwch  pUte  bean  Uic  name  of  Charles  Cakborpe. 
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to  be  distributed  every  Christmas.*  Seven  acres  and  one 
rood  of  land,  given  to  the  town  for  repairing  the  church  clock. f 
A  sum  was  also  left  for  ringing  a  bell  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening,  from  All  Saints*  day  to 
St.  Matthias*;  this  has  been  neglected  many  vears.  Six 
white  penny  loaves  were  given  to  six  of  the  oldest  widows 
every  Sunday,  according  to  the  will  of  Charles  Calthorpe, 
e^q.,  payable  out  of  his  estate  in  this  town,  purchased  by 
the  late  earl  of  Leicester ;  but  they  do  not  now  take  a  penny 
loaf  every  Sunday,  but  receive  a  threepenny  loaf  each,  every 
three  weeks.  Also,  out  of  the  same  estate,  Ss,  4d,  yearly, 
for  the  repair  of  the  town  well.  Here  are  the.  manors  of 
Monks,  or  Castle  Acre  Priory,  |  Massingham  Priory, — this 
prioiy  has  met  with  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Castle  Acre,  to 
which  it  was  subordinate,  and  is  now  converted  to  a  farm- 
house, nothing  remaining  but  old  walls :  also  Felthams  ma- 
nor. Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  educated  at  a  private  seminary 
at  Massingham« 

Sir  Willi  AN  Capel,  knight,  aldermen  of  London,  an- 
cestor of  the  earl  of  Essex.  This  eminent  merchant,  is  ce- 
lebrated for  his  resistance  of  the  extortions  of  Empson  and 
Dudley ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
tower,  where  he  continued  until  the  accession  of  Henry  VUI. 
He  was  knighted  17th  December,  1485,  and  represented  the 
city  of  London  in  parliament,  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  VH., 
and  again  in  1512  and  1514,  and  died  September  6th,  1515 ; 
leaving  with  other  manors  that  of  Massingham  to  his  wife, 
4fec. — ^Vide  Tettamenta  Vettuta,  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 

MASSINGHAM  (parva).  Thirty  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  125. — ^With  Massingham  Magna  was  undivided  at  the 
survey.     Massingham  Parva  was  the  lordship  of  Eustace, 

*  These  Mins  are  nsaally  dtatrtbnted  in  ooala  daring  the  winter,  and  are  termed 
"  Dole  Coal"  by  the  poor  people. 

t  This  clock  was  ncElected  for  nearly  twenty  years,  bat  the  present  clerk  has  ii. 
!•#.  yearly,  for  attending  it.  There  was  formerly  an  organ  to  this  charch,  the  staira 
leading  to  which  are  all  ihat  remain,  and  the  entrance  to  them  is  bricked  np. 

t  See  a  chartnlary  of  the  priory  of  Castle  Acre,  said  still  to  exist,  either  in  a  library 
of  the  Orford  fsmUy,  or  in  that  of  the  carl  of  Ilardwicke,  at  Wimple.  Among  the 
yarions  snccesslve  grants  to  this  ft^ternity,  it  appears,  that  JeWery  de  Massingham. 
and  his  brethren  Ivo,  Adam,  Philip,  Thomas,  &c.,  granted  them  forty  acres  of  land 
here,  and  all  testlftcd  and  swore  to  it  on  the  Holy  Gospel,  In  the  cbapter^ioase  of  th« 
monks  at  Aora;  and  every  one  of  them  (tliat  this  grant  miglit  be  more  confirmed) 
made  an  impression  with  his  teeth  on  the  wax  that  was  placed  on  the  chirograph. 
Instead  of  a  seal,  and  for  tliis  grant  the  monks  gave  them  lOt.  Witneases  MasUr, 
St^ca  de  Bwham,  Yto,  the  presbyter,  &c. 
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eari  of  Bologne,  from  whom  it  went  to  sir  Robert  de  Thorpe, 
the  Tilnevs,  &c.  Henry  L'Estrange,  of  Hunstanton^  esq., 
by  his  will,  dated  November  13th,  1483,  appears  to  be  lord 
of  it ;  and  his  third  son,  John  L'Estrange,  esq.,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  coheir  of  sir  Thomas  L'Estrange,  of 
Walton  Deville,  in  Warwickshire,  esq.,  died  seiied  of  this 
lordship.     By  his  will,  dated  1516, — 

**  He  bequeaths  his  body  to  be  baried  (if  he  died  within  ^rt  miles 
of  MasftiDgham)  before  our  Blessed  Ladv  in  the  chapel,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  of  thu  church ;  and  tnat  a  tomb  be  made  for  him, 
and  set  np  there  in  the  said  chapel,  after  the  manner  of  sir  Henry 
Heydon's  tomb  in  Norwich ;  with  the  arms  of  him.  his  wife,  and  his 
ancestors,  and  a  sculpture  of  him  and  his  wife,  with  au  OraUy  &c. : 
and  if  his  corpse  lie  in  any  other  place,  he  wills,  that  a  plain  stone, 
with  his  arms,  and  his  wife's,  be  laid  over  him  ;  but  that  a  tomb  be 
nevertheless  erected  here.  To  the  church  of  Misatngham  Parra,  he 
gives  a  vestment  and  tunicle,  after  the  rate  of  sir  Robert  Ratclyfs 
cope,  with  orate,  &c.  of  white  damask,  price  eight  marks,  to  be  made 
after  the  rate  of  the  green  vestments  at  Hunstanton,  with  the  Strange's 
arms ;  but  that  his  three  escutcheons  have  his  father's  arms  on  the  one 
side,  his  father-in-law's  on  the  other,  and  his  and  his  wife's  at  the  tail. 
To  Barbara,  his  daughter,  all  his  books  of  law,  except  the  boarded 
books,  to  be  riven  to  her  son,  (if  she  have  the  fortune  to  have  one),  his 
boarded  books  to  the  library  of  Lincoln's-inn,  every  one  to  hive  a 
Scripture  of  his  ffift,  being  a  fellow,  twice  reader,  and  twice  trea- 
surer of  that  society  ;  and  to  the  ^chapter  of  that  house,  a  vestment 
and  an  altar  cioth,  price  ten  marks ;  and  to  his  wife  the  manors  of 
Massioffham,  Congham,  &c.  Stc" — This  John  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Kingf s  judges. 

Between  the  arch  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  and  the  south 
aisle,  was  an  altar-monument  of  grey  marble,  raised  above  a 
yard  from  the  ground,  on  which  have  been  the  portraitures 
of  a  man  and  woman,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
with  the  shields  of  arms,  and  a  rim  of  brass  running  round 
it. — Now  all  gone,  and  the  monument  levelled  with  the  ground. 
It  w^s,  probably,  in  memory  of  John  L'Estrange  and  Mar- 
garet his  wife.  Against  a  pillar,  in  a  compartment  of  marble, 
with  the  arms  of  Mordaunt,  impaling  Talmash,  arg.,  a  frett 
table,  is  this  inscription : — 

"  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  knt.  and  bart.,  died  at  London,  July  10th, 
1648,  aged  thirty'three.  He  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
sir  Lionel  Tallemache,  of  Helmingham,  in  Suffolk,  knt.  and  hart.,  by 
whom  he  had  sir  Charles,  his  eldest  son,  Catherine  Tallemache,  (dying 
before  her  father),  John  Henry,  (departed  also),  Elizabeth  and  Amy. 
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Here  remains,  io  civ  ill  trust, 
His  beloved,  bewayled  dast ; 
Whose  i^oodness  is  secure  from  fear 
Of  findmg  any  sepulchre/' 

Besides  these  there  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Bacon, 
Bastard,  &c. 

The  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton,  A.  M.,  rector  of  Little  Mas- 
singham,  is  the  author  of  '*  A  Practical  Enquiry  into  the 
Number,  means  of  Employment,  and  Wages  of  Agricultural 
Labourers;*'  also  ''An  Enquiry  into  the  Workhouse  System, 
and  the  Laws  of  Maintenance  in  Agricultural  Districts,*'  1825. 

Mr.  William  Bewley,  *  The  philosopher  of  Massingham,' 
was  not  a  native  of  this  county,  but  came  hither  it  is  thought 
from  the  north  of  England,  about  1749,  and  settled  at  Great 
Massingham  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  where  he  continued 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  greatly  respected,  both  as  a 
professional  man  and  a  philosopher.  He  very  materially  as- 
sisted Dr.  Priestly  in  his  experimental  pursuits,  and  was  the 
first  who  discovered  and  suggested  to  him  the  acidity  of  me- 
phitic,  or  fixed  air.  But  Priestly  was  an  admirer  of  Hartley, 
and  a  decided  materialist,  and  Bewley  a  disciple  of  Berkeley ^ 
and  a  firm  believer  of  the  ideal  system ;  yet  they  entertained 
the  purest  friendship  for  each  other,  a  friendship  which  origi- 
nated from  a  critique  written  by  Bewley  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  on  Priestly's  '  History  of  Electricity.'  When  Bewley 
found  himself  dangerously  ill,  and  his  dissolution  fast  ap- 
proaching, he  made  a  pomt  of  paying  Priestly  a  visit  before 
he  died.  He  accordingly  made  a  journey  from  Massingham 
to  Birmingham  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bew- 
ley ;  and  after  spending  about  a  week  tnere,  he  went  to  pay 
another  last  or  parting  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bumey,  and 
there,  at  his  house  in  St.  Martin's-street,  London,  he  died 
September  5th,  1783.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Monthly  Review;  in  which  the  review  of 
'  Whitehurst's  Enquiry  in  the  Original  State  and  Formation 
of  the  Earth,'  and  of  sir  John  Hawkins*  *  History  of  Music,' 
are  understood  .to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bewley,  and 
the  last  article  is  said  to  have  been  much  admired  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  According  to  Richards,  (vide  his  Hist,  of  Xynn, 
VOL.  I.  p.  180),  he  was  a  most  amiable  as  well  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar.  His  death  occurred  upon  his  birth  and 
wedding  days.  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Priestly^  vol. 
I. ;  also  the  Land.  Mag.  for  November,  1783. 
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MIDDLETON.     Thirty^eight  miles.    The  Virgio  Mary. 
P.  665. — Lies  about  three  miles  east  of  Lynn,  on  the  turnpike 
-road  to  SwafHiam.    Middleton  castle,  otherwise  Titherington 
hall,  was  long  the  chief  seat  of  the  lords  Scales,  who  were 
descended  from  Hardewin,  or  Harlewin  de  Scalariis,  lord  of 
Whaddon  in  Cambridgeshire,  probably  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
favourite  captains.    The  first  footing  which  they  had  at  Mid- 
dleton, is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  by 
the  marriage  of  Roger  de  Scales,  with  Muriel,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Jeffery  de  Lisewis.     The  family  afterwards  re- 
sided here,  and  had  great  pos$«essions  in  these  parts,  which 
continued  in  a  lineal  descent,  almost  from  father  to  son,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  H.  to  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  a  space 
of  more  than  three  hundred  years.*    At  what  time  the  castle 
was  built,  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  time  of 
the  said  Roger,  or  at  an  early  part  of  the  residence  of  that 
family  in  this  neighbourhood.     From  the  Scales*  it  passed 
into  that  of  the  Wodeviles,  by  the  marriage  of  the  memorable 
Anthony  Wodevile,  earl  Rivers,  (whose  works  were  printed 
by  Caxton),  and  Elizabeth  the  heiress  of  Thomas  lord  Scales. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Wodeviles,  it  is  said  to  have  been  granted 
by  Richard  HI.  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    At  the  accession 
of  Henry  VH.,  being  forfeited  with  the  duke*s  other  pos- 
sessions, it  went  to  the  heiress  of  the  Scales,  in  the  person 
of  the  countess  of  Oxford.   Afterwards  it  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  lord  Latimer,  and  from  thence  from  time  to  time  into 
other  hands,  such  as  to  the  Leheups*,  sir  Edward  Williams*, 
sir  Roger  Mosteyn's,  &c.,  and  lastly  to  Thomas  Wythe,  esq. 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish  of 
Middleton.     Of  this  ancient  castle  nothing  now  remains  but 
the  gate-house  or  tower ;  which  is  almost  entire,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  entrance  into  a  court  or  quadrangle,  which 
was  moated   in.      This  tower,  of  excellent  workmanship, 
is  built  of  brick,  about  seventeen  yar6s  long,  nine  broad, 
and  eighteen  high,   and  flanked  with  octangular  turrets, 
which  are  embattled,  and  rise  several  feet  above  the  central 
tower.     On  a  garter,  in  a  bay  window  of  the  story  over 
the  archway,  are  emblazoned  ffules,   six  escallop  shells, 
argent,  the  arms  of  Scales.     The  inside  of  the  arch  is  much 

*  Robert  lord  Scales,  Id  the  seTeoth  of  Edward  III.  had  the  king's  writ  to  provide 
ten  men  at  arms,  and  ten  archerSf  to  be  sent  to  Britanny,  for  the  honour  of  his  kim; 
and  cooDtry  ;  and  if  he  wauid  go  hhnself  wUh  them,  the  Mjy  voiOd  be  mtgktify 
pleated,  lliomas  lord  Scales,  for  his  services  to  kiax  Edward  V.  was  to  be  jwM  « 
quarter's  wages  down. 
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decayed ;  the  area  or  court  widiiiiy  is  about  eighty -four 
paces  long,  and  forty-six  broad.  The  situation  is  low  and 
swampy,  and  what  would  not  now  be  deemed  very  eligible 
for  the  habitation  or  residence  of  a  noble  or  genteel  family.* 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  castie,  is  a  high  mount, 
overgrown  with  bushes,  which  seems  to  be  the  remains  of 
some  place  of  strength.  The  church  has  a  square  tower, 
with  one  bell ;  and  is  a  regular  pile,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
and  north  and  south  aisles,  with  a  chancel;  the  nave  and 
south  aisle  are  covered  with  lead.  The  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  contain  the  arms  of  Scales,  in  painted  glass,  who  proba- 
bly was  the  builder  of  this  church ;  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  James  Everard,  esq.,  A.  M.,  &c.  &c. 

Blackimrgh  Priory  was  endowed  with  considerable  re- 
venues, by  the  lord  Scales*,  and  other  families.  There  is 
nothing  now  remaining  of  it,  except  a  part  used  as  a  dove- 
house.f  Here  are  the  manors  of  Scales  Hall,  Buiy  Abbey, 
Castle  Hall,  and  Terrington. — Inclosure  act,  1814.  Draining 
act,  1815.   At  Middleton  is  the  seat  of  Edward  Everard,  esq. 

Henry  Fish,  or  Fysh,  M.  A.,  vicar  of  Middleton,  was 
the  author  of  a  "Sermon  on  Proverbs,"  1737. 

MINTLING.  Thirty-eight  miles.  No  church.  P.  30. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Meltinga. — Bishop  Beaufoy  had 
a  grant  of  this  town,  besides  sixty  others,  from  the  Conqueror. 
The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. — Here  is  Gay  ton 
Well  Hall  manor. 

NEWTON  (west).  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  P.  211.  Written  Nivetuna  in  the  grand  survey. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Buckingham  and  Beaufoy,  or  Rivett^s 
manor. — Inclosure  act,  1805. 

PENTNEY.  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
P.  418. — A  village  almost  surrounded  with  water.     It  was 

*  "  It  atands  now  In  a  viiliey,  lo  low  that  the  groand  aboat  It  Is  little  better  than  a 
moor.  By  which  we  we  the  alteration  of  places  that  time  bath  made ;  for  without 
donbt  anciently  the  valley  was  good  land»  and  watered  only  with  a  little  rivolet  that 
runs  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  not  lo  tilted  ap  as  it  la  now,  and  for  nnwholeaomenew 
become  almost  nnlnhabltable." — North's  Ijife  of  lAtrd  GviMford,  vou  i.  p.  Ml. 

t  Roger  de  Scales  and  Maud  his  wife,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  built  and  dedicated 
this  priory  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Catherine ;  in  which  there  were  religions  of 
both  sexes.  But  Robert,  son  of  the  said  Roger  de  Scales,  settled  this  house  upon  the 
nans  of  tlie  order  SI.  Benedict,  who  were  ten  in  namber,  and  continued  till  the  general 
anppfesslon. 
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held  by  Hagen  in  the  Confessor's  time ;  but  was  afterwardii 
bestowed  on  the  first  Roger  Bigod.  Robert  Vallibus  held 
this  place  of  Bigod,  and  founded  here  the  priory  for  the  soul 
of  Agnes  his  wife,  and  their  children,  and  dedicated  It  to 
the  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  It  was  situate  in  the  isle  of  Eya, 
for  canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  was 
endowed  with  the  manor  of  Pentney.  At  the  time  of  the 
suppression,  here  was  a  prior  with  thirteen  canons.  Robert 
Jodde  was  prior  in  1526 :  he  was  the  last  prior,  and  with 
Richajid  Lynne,  and  twelve  other  canons,  subscribed  to  the 
king's  supremacy,  September  9th,  1534 ;  and  had  pensions 
for  life.  Henry  VIH.  granted  this  to  Thomas  Mildmay,  esq. 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer.     After  passing  through  various 

hands,  it  came  to  Lord,  esq.,  of  Epping,   Essex. 

The  site  of  this  priory  is  about  a  mile  westward  of  the  church. 
The  gatehouse,  which  is  a  building  in  the  pointed  style,  is 
still  standing,  and  covered  with  lead. — See  CotnwaCs  An- 
iipuities  of  Norfolk.  The  seal  of  this  priory,  was  the  figure 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  with  the  the  legend — 

«<SI6ILLVM    SCE    MARIE    MAGDALENE    DE    PEMTNEIA.** 

See  an  impression  of  this  seal  in  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Museum.  The  church  of  Pentney  was  appropriated  to  the 
prior,  and  valued  at  5$,  per  annum,  beside  the  pensions. 
Here  is  Pentney  manor.* — Inclosure  act,  107.  Draining  act, 
1816. 

ROYDON  (or  Reydan).  Thirty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  205. 
Was  in  king  Edward's  time  a  beruite,  or  berwick,  belonging 
to  the  capital  lordship  of  Snettisham.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  HI.  it  was  in  the  Wodehouse  family .f  Blomefield 
once  saw  a  brass  coin  of  queen  Isabel,  mother  of  king  Ed- 

*  /letter  missive.  Temp,  Edward  III.  From  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Pent- 
neye,  (>n  Norfolke),  to  the  King,  Dated  in  their  Chapter  at  Pentnepe,  pridie 
Jdus  MarciJ,  A,  D.,  1334.— They  ure  extremely  •orry  Umt  it  it  not  in  tlic  power  to 
Mtiffy  the  tabtidy  demanded  by  the  king's  letter*,  (on  accoant  of  the  marriage  of  his 
■iBter  Eleanor),  but  send  him  4M.,  entreating  that  Hia  Majesty  would  not  be  offonded 
■  at  Ibeir  offering  so  small  a  snro. — Abstract  of  Letters  MissiTe,  written  ia  Latin,  in 
Forsyth*s  Antlq.  Port/olio,  p.  172. 

t  From  the  MS.  of  William  de  Worcester  we  are  informed  that  this  John  Wode- 
house built  here  a  moet  royal  and  beantifal  manor  bouse,  called  the  Rey,  on  the  river 
hereby  ;  which  coat  him  above  two  thousand  roarlts  sterling,  with  stately  offices,  &c., 
about  a  mile  from  Rising,  in  which  he  died,  1430,  and  that  this  noble  edifice  was  en- 
tirely  destroyed  and  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Thomas  lord  Scales,  about  September  Slst,  1454,  by  the  consent  of  the  heir  of  the 
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ward  III.  when  she  resided  here  and  held  this  lordship  in 
capite.  It  was  something  larger  than  our  present  shilling ; 
on  it  were  these  arms :  quarterly  an  antique  ship  on  the  sea, 
the  old  arms  of  this  borongh,  though  the  modem  arms,  as 
represented  y  b  a  castle  triple  towered,  the  legend  obscure ; 
revene,  in  a  losengpe  the  arms  of  Isabel,  as  a  widow,  four 
fleur-de-lis  of  France ;  at  that  Ume  the  kings  of  France  bore 
semi  de  lys ;  the  legend  is  obscure,  but  R.  A.  for  Regina  is 
plainly  to  be  seen. 

EusHA  Smith,  A.  M.,  rector  in  1707,  wrote  in  1740, 
<< Sermons,"  in  two  volumes;  and  a  treatise,  "The  Cure 
of  Deism/' 

RUNGTON,  (or  Rumetam)  north.  Thirty-seven  miles. 
All  Saints.  P.  814.  This  town  was  held  by  Turehetel  in 
the  Confessor's  time,  and  afterwards  bv  the  Hurmeruses  or 
the  Wirmegays,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  femily  of  Bardolf, 
until  the  death  of  Thomas,  lord  Bardolf,  who  was  attainted 
and  beheaded  for  his  rebellion  against  Henry  IV.,  when  that 
king  granted  it  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Beaufort,  duke  of 
Exeter.  In  1701,  the  old  church  was  destroyed  by  the  fall 
of  the  tower,  but  rebuilt  about  1710.  Here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Rolle,  Atwell,  Hopes,  the  Cremers,  Sec 

Thomas  Hopbs,  rector  of  this  church,  by  his  will,  dated 
1615,  gave  to  his  brother  Richard  Hopes,  and  Cuthbert 
Norris,  D.  D.,  his  uncle,  an  acre  of  land  near  the  church- 
yard, having  divers  buildings  on  it,  also  a  portion  of  tithes 
called  Notley  tithes,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
North  Runcton,  to  Uie  intent  that  thev  should  convey  them 
to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  had  formerly 
been  a  member.  The  college  to  present  the  brother  or  kin- 
dred of  Hopes,  the  rector  to  have  the  acre  with  the  buildings 
on  it  for  a  parsonage-house,  keeping  it  in  repair ;  and  the 
Notley  tithes  paying  a  fee-farm  rent  of  40f  •  p«r  annum,  and 
11/.  128.  per  annum,  viz.  81.  8s.  M.  to  the  vice-master  of 


fouMlcr,  and  Us  partlcvlar  Mead.  The  icaaoii  anlffiMd  b— Tliat  Thonun  Daml,  «iq. 
.  or  LancatUre,  late  iliarlff  of  Norfolk,  by  the  aniflaiioa  aad  poww  of  ioha  Mowbray, 
dake  oTNorfolk.oo  aceoaat  of  Us  marrying  a  ktnswomaii  of  tka  saM  6wkm,pirtitmdtng 
a  risbt  and  title  to  the  said  loidvhip,  fklsely  asscrtiag  that  Wodaboass,  tbe  bair  to  bto 
fbtber  tbc  foviidcr,  bad  glTca  It  to  biro.  On  tbis  prHenca  ba  sevaral  tbnas  eatarad 
the  same  by  fforee,  and  a  great  amy  of  tbe  dake's.  And  tbis  tbe  lord  Scales  did  ont 
of  a  good  InteatioB,  tboagb  maeb  to  the  loss  and  damage  of  tbe  Wedebense's  bdr. 
On  the  death  of  kMrd  Scales  and  earl  RlTcra,  It  probably  retamed  to  the  Wodehonses, 
Roger  WodeboBse,  esq.,  being  lord  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
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Trimiy  cotlefe,  towandU  the  ttainteaaiice  of  a  jMior  scholar, 
to  eiyoy  it  iiv«  ?yean  after  hi«  adniasiMiy  to  be  dio«en  by  the 
vioeHiiaator  fuid  aiay«r  of  Ljftii,  out  of  Ly»D  free  aohool ; 
91/.  .8f«  8c£.  to  the  diunchwardcsa  aad  OTcrteen  of  North 
RiiBCtMi ;  M  ttf.M.  to  the  «hiiDchwaideo8  and  overseers  of 
GeytoA ;  fif.  to  MiddietM  poor;  iOf.  lo  Eaet Winch ;  at.  44. 
ie  Eaat  WalUw  ;  a«.  id.  to  Dudlington ;  and  dt.  4cf.  to  Col- 
vestoo  |Mor :  to  be  gawea  io  th^oi  who  oome  to  duirefa,  aad 
in  g;roat8 ;  and  if  the  olKcers  do  not  distribute  it«  the  parish 
to  lose  their  sJiare  for  next  year,  Aod  tfheu  to  be  paid  to  the 
ehambcfflain  of  Lyaiiy  for  the  .pfisoiiera  there* 

Setchjf  Magna  and  Hardwick.  P.  94,  Two  hamlets  be* 
lottfpiig  to  Jiforth  BunUoo*  Setchy  Magna,  conaioiily  called 
&etdli«  is  .an  the  gnettt  toad  from  Lunduii  to  Lynn  on  a  navi- 
gable tfvvmr,  which,  higher  jip  £com  this  place,  takes  the  name 
pf  Utt  Mar,  Iwt  ia  an  €4d  reaord,  Bionefield  found  the  river 
hcfa.aatted  lAie  £ye«  firoM  whkh,  he  says,  ii  is  probable  that 
fifltcby  took  lis  aame,  as  ant  oo  that  river  over  which  there 
Is  haod  ft  bridge.  U  was  part  cf  ihe  lord  Bandolf  *&  maaor 
of  AiHician,  .and  that  lord  had  a  ohacler  of  free  warren  at 
Msgaa  fiatchy»  A^"  Hdrd  of  Henry  IIL,  with  a  weekly  aar*- 
kfit  on  Moaday,  and  tiwo  fairs  in  the  year;  and  ia  the  reign 
of  Jsmes  I.,  Anie  was  a  geaat  for  a  market^  every  Tuesday 
Isftalght,  fiw  the  sale  of  lat  cattle,  to  which,  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  oauaty,  and  from  Ltacolashine,  attended. 
Tiie  bamlats  of  8alchy  and  Uacdwick,  had  tbeir  chapels 
ataodiog  in  l&M. 

SAMPUNGHAAL  Forty  laiks.  St  Mery  Magdalen. 
P«  7S«  Wntten  Saat  Dersing^Hun  in  Domesday  ^book. — 
Adjuiais  Dessiagham  to  liie  north,  and  West  Nowton  to  the 
aanth.;  apd  lies  about  eight  iniiM  noiih  of  Lynn.  In  the 
ftveolMth  Edmud  IIL  Bogcr  de  ftaadf ingham  held  it ;  it 
oame  not  long  after  into  tiie.&mily  of  the  £obbes,t  tbe  lord  - 


*  Itro— ■  iwUkw  4i««blftil  if  «heM«iariMte  were  oriflaally  lEept  every  olber  Tveedey 
tJtmmgkMit  t4t€  pear ;  «c  leMtit4e««Mo«ttoh««c  beea  lbc4»MCor«i«iiy  yean  pMt, 
Ink  «ai>y  for  eome  of  tbe  ianrr  aonthe  of  the  year  These  Mevkeu  befw  «t  the  4ewii 
«f  4«y,  4Hid  «ne  feacraMy  over  pretty  oeriy  tn  the  Morauig. 

i  iWiUlMi  CoMw,  graadWMi  of  WllUam  aad  Mary  hie  wife,  4«acbtc^r  oT  air  Henrv 
aedlofteld^  of  Ostoorooghytert.,  and  who  was  ooly  lea  yean  old  at  the  death  onik 
AMber  i«Sery  -Cotibe,  19IM,  wae  a  freal  loyallat,  and  a  colonel  4n  ihe  army  ;  be  dislto- 
tSaiahed  Mmself  nraeh  in  «b«  dvtl  wen,  and  anSered  conrideraMy  for  bU  Miachment  to 
the  kiiig'a  canae ;  but  we  tiad  Mm  after  «be  «eMaraiiOB  4if  Ohariee  U.  eeUinf  his  aaiatr. 
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diief-juBtiGe  Alklm,  the  Hoste*  &c.  The  chMich  slaiidB 
upon  an  eaiiiie»oe«  and  heie  «re  iosoriptioiM  to  the  Combes 
skaA  the  Hosts,  &c.  Oa  Saodrtngiiim  hettth  Udug  up  gwiit 
quantities  of  car  or  iron  stone,  a  great  quarry  of  which  -may 
be  seen  at  Snettisham,  in  a  close,  which  is  far  superior  to  that 
found  ou  Bandritighan  heath  ;  ihe  simies  dug  out  ane  krger 
and  maice  dwrabie.  Sir  Bi»hert  WaJpote  huik  the  atablcB  at 
Houghton  of  this  oar  fltone.  It  b  soft  and  cminfaling  at 
lint,  and  has  ihe  appearance  of  brown  sugar,  whieh  name 
it  often  bears.  It  hardens  by  exposwe  to  ihe  air,  and  grows 
durable  from  nge.  Sandriii^aai  baU  is  the  ceaidcaoe  of 
Henry  Hoste  Henley,  esq. 

WALTON,  (EAST).  Thirt^hree  ules.  fir.  Mai^. 
P.  174.-— This  town  borders  upon  Westaove.  The  efaQVcb, 
together  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  was  a  leetory  for- 
merly ;  it  was  afterwacds  appsc^ated  to  Weata<»e  ptiory. 
In  the  chapel  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Richard- 
sons,  also  to  lUbert  Purland,  6te.  The  family  seat  of  lord 
Richaixl«sii,  was  At  Weatacre.  Here  are  the  manors  of  West 
Dereham  Abbey,  Langley  Abbey,  Prior  of  Pentney^s,  Ridi- 
moad  Fee,  Westacra  Priory,  and  Howacd  ssmI  Straage's. 

The  JRey«  Gbokoe  Wiluam  Lbmon,  (of  whom  see  some 
Account  at  p*  399,)  was  vicar  of  this  place.  He  died  June 
4th,  1797,  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  af  Queen's  eo4- 
lefpe,  Camb.,  B.  A.  1747,  and  upwards  of  forty  years  vector 
43{  Geytonlhorpe*  and  ten  years  head  master  of  Norwich  free- 
aobnol.  His  "  £nglish  Etymology,  or  a  Derivative  i>ietieiiary 
of  the  English  Laoguage,  in  two  Alphabets,  tsacing  the 
EtymoWgy  of  those  Eaglusdi  Woids  that  are  derived  1.  from 
the  Greek  aad  Latin,  2.  fnm  the  Saxon  and  other  Northern 
Tongues,"  1789,  4to.,  was  published  by  subscription  of  one 
guinea.  This  ixMiastrious  etymologist  not  only  investigated 
the  radical  meaning  of  many  obscure  and  almost  unintelli- 
gible words,  but  exploded  many  vulgar  errors,  mad  tUostrated 
many  passages  in  our  ancient  writers.  He  added  a  ehrono* 
iogiciBi  table  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  ancient  and 
modern  history,  many  of  them  calculated  to  throw  light  oa 
the  most  ioteiesting  articles  in  his  dictiOBary.  If  he  did 
not  trace  every  word  to  its  original  source,  he  collected  an 
infinite  variety  of  curious  observations ;  and  produced  a  work 
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acceptable  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  etymological  dis* 
quisttions,  and  a  desire  to  understand  their  native  language. 
—CHtUMl  Eeview,  1784.  See  also  at  page  1061  of  this 
work* 

WESTACRE.  ThirU  mUes.  All  Sainto.  P.  962.— 
Here  was  a  celebrated  rriory  founded  by  Ralph  de  Tony, 
about  1200,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  and 
by  the  consent  of  his  wife  and  sons  Roger  and  Ralph,  they 
granted  for  their  own  souls,  and  their  ancestors,  the  manor 
of  Westacre,  with  the  parish  church,  to  Oliver  the  priest,  or 
rector  of  it,  and  Walter  his  son.  On  this  grant,  Oliver  and 
Walter,  the  sons  of  the  priest,  entered  into  the  order  of  Clu- 
niacs  of  this  priory,  witn  all  their  effects.  Not  onlv  priests 
it  seems,  bat  even  bishops  were  in  this  age  married,  and 
no  restraint  laid  upon  them ;  the  Popes  Boniface  I.  and 
Eoiiix  III.,  were  sons  of  priests.  King  Edward  IV.,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  July  Ttn,  granted  this  convent  an  annual 
fair ;  being  what  was  Uien  called  the  feast  or  translation 
of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr.  William  Wingfield  was  the  last 
prior,  and  he,  with  fifteen  monks  of  this  priory,  subscribed 
to  the  king's  supremacy,  August  31st,  1584.  On  the  14tli 
January,  in  the  twenty«ninth  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  surrendered 
this  priory  to  the  king,  with  eight  of  his  monks ;  who  in 
return  were  pensioned  for  life.  The  prior*s  pension  was  40/. 
per  annum,  a  considerable  sum  in  those  aays.  Wingfield 
the  prior,  and  several  of  the  monks,  are  said  to  have  ac- 
knowledged to  the  king's  visitors,  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  inoontinency.  The  former, 
however,  became  a  married  priest,  and  was  rector  of  Burn- 
ham  Thorpe  in  this  county,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The 
convent  boasted  that  they  had  a  piece  of  St.  Andrew's 
finger,  set  in  silver,  which  they  had  pawned  for  40/. ;  but 
the  visitors  did  not  think  fit  to  redeem  it  at  that  price.  Ac- 
cording to  Dugdale,  their  annual  revenues  amounted,  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution,  to  200/.  13s.  Id. ;  but  Speed  makes 
them  amount  to  308/.  9$,  Ud.  The  seal  was  large,  oval,  and 
of  black  wax.  •  Under  an  arch  is  represented  Uie  Virgin 
Mary  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  left  hand,  seated  and  tread- 
ing on  the  draffon ;  on  each  side  of  the  arch  stands  a  monk 
or  religious,  with  his  hands  in  a  praying  attitude.     Over 
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this,  on  the  summit,  in  an  arch,  is  represented,  in  a  profane 
manner,  the  Trinity,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Romish  bre- 
viaries ;  viz.  God  the  Father,  in  the  form  of  an  old  man, 
seated  ;  his  arms  extended  supporting  the  cross,  on  which  is 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Dove  is  hovering;  about  the  ear  of  God. 

legend: 

"sigillym  •  caprrvu  -  bbate  •  marie  .  et  -  omnivm  - 
sanctorvm  •  db  -  west  -  acre." 

On  the  reverse  is  a  small  head,  couped,  and  round  it 

"  MVNDVS  -  AGH  -  MVNDVM  .  CONTERE  -  MVNDVS  .  ERIS." 

Above  this  head  is  a  star,  below  it  a  crescent.  Blomefield 
supposed  it  was  the  head  of  Thomas  k  Becket. — Vide  his 
Norfolk^  VOL.  IV.  p.  752,  fol.  ed.  An  engraving  from  an 
imperfect  impression  of  this  seal,  is  given  in  plate  £.  of 
seals,  in  Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  i.,  by  which  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  the  head  on  the  reverse  is  ornamented  with 
a  coronet.  The  priory  church  stood  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  what  is  now  a  farm-house,  and  was  a  large  pile,  built  in 
a  cathedral  or  conventual  manner.  Part  of  the  tower  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  now  remaining.*  The  cloister 
joined  to  this  south  aisle,  and  there  was  a  door  leading  into 
the  west  end  of  this  aisie,  and  another  out  of  it  into  the 
church,  by  the  great  tower  that  stood  between  the  church 
and  the  choir.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  was  a  way 
into  the  chapter-house  ;  the  north  and  south  walls  of  which, 
and  a  part  of  the  dormitorv,  are  yet  standing,  as  well  as 
the  gatehouse  leading  out  of  the  town  into  the  outward  court 
or  site  of  the  priory.  The  centre  of  the  arch  of  this  sate 
bears  three  shields,  carved  on  stone,  with  quarterings  of  the 
arms  of  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  Robert  lord  Tony,  &c. 
The  church  of  Westacre  is  built  mostly  of  flint  stones,  and 
embattled ;  the  tower  is  square,  with  one.  bell.  On  the  tower 
and  battlements  are  the  arms  of  sir  Edward  Barkham,  the 
first  baronet  of  that  name  :  he  repaired  and  ornamented  it. 
On  the  pavement  of  the  chancel  is  a  marble  to  the  memory 
of  Sarah,  wife  of  Charles  Brown,  of  Massingham  Magna. 
Sir  Eldward  Barkham  built  a  large  manor-house  or  ball, 
called  High-house,  in  this  parish ;  which  afterwards  became 


*  See  plate,  tfter  Cotman,  in  the  NoffoUt  Sxcurshm,  of  Uiis  nila. 

I  I 
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ruiDOtts.  Edward  Spelman,  esq.  erected  a  handaome  pile, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  hall :  he  also  put  up  several  seats 
of  oak  in  the  church,  with  a  pulpit  and  feading-desk,  and 
enclosed  the  communion-table.  His  descendant,  sir  £d« 
ward,  gave,  in  1672,  a  silver  cup,  gilt,  weighing  ten  oz., 
with  his  arms  and  a  cover  of  live  oz. ;  a  silver  patiue,  gilt, 
of  about  nineteen  oz. ;  with  a  silver  flagon,  gilt,  of  about 
sixty-one  oz.  Blomefleld  gives  a  view  and  report,  with  an 
account  of  the  sale  and  prices  of  the  priory's  effects  at  the 
dissolution.  Westacre,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  had 
Ave  salt  works.  Master  William  de  Westacre,  chancellor 
to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  gave  by  will,  in  1418,  to  St. 
John's  altar,  in  this  priory  church,  his  missal,  his  best  cup, 
and  gilt  osculatory,  with  a  silver  cruet,  &c.,  for  his  chaplain 
to  celebrate  there  for  him ;  and  to  the  high  altar,  his  two 
best  silver  dishes;  to  the  repair  of  St.  Nicholas'  chapel 
there,  20s. ;  and  to  the  repair  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket's 
chapel,  in  Westacre  field,  20s. 

'  Westacre  High-House^  the  seat  of  Anthony  Hamond,  esq. 
is  six  miles  and  a  half  north  from  the  market  town  of  S  waft- 
ham,  and  twelve  miles  east  from  Lynn.  Two  miles  south 
of  the  house,  in  the  valley,  lies  the  village  of  West  Acre, 
through  which  the  river  Nar  winds  its  course,  and  was  for- 
merly navigable  to  this  place ;  hence  it  runs  to  Narborough, 
where  it  now  becomes  navigable,  and  thence  passing  Pentney 
and  Setchy  bridge,  falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Lynn.  It  derives 
its  name  of  High-house  from  its  being  situated  on  some 
of  the  highest  ground  in  this  county.  The  country  round 
High-house,  is  open  on  every  side,  aflbrding  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  enjoyment  of  field  sports,  particularly 
those  of  coursing  and  partridge  shooting,  and  the  ancient 
amusement  of  hawking,  which  is  still  kept  up  here.  The 
mansion  is  a  handsome  uniform  building,  on  the  Italian 
plan.  The  park  and  grounds,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
are  adorned  with  shrubberies  and  plantations,  well  imagined, 
and  the  venison  from  the  park  is  much  esteemed. 

John  Winter,  minister,  of  Westacre,  was  the  author  of 
a  "Coronation  Sermon,"  1662,  and  three  other  sermons. 

"  As  some  workmen  were  digging  in  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Clements,  of  Westacre,  on  Friday  the  thinl  instant,  they 
discovered  a  stone  coffin,  containing  a  human  skeleton  of 
unusual  magnitude,  measuring  six  feet  four  inches  in  length. 


No  Other  relicks  have  been  yet  discovered  which  might  tend 
to  its  elucidation.  It  b  conjectured^  however,  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  monk  of  the  Cluniac  order,  being  taken  up  near 
the  ruinated  castle  dedicated  to  Thomas  k  Becket." — GeHt,*$ 
Magazine f  November,  1797. 

Custhorpe,  a  village  attached  to  the  above ;  at  the  survey 
called  Culestorpa  and  Sculatorpa,  and  here  was  built  a  large 
chapel,  now  in  ruins,  called  Becket's  chapel,  where  on  July 
7th  was  an  annual  fair.  At  the  north-east  part  of  this  chapel 
was  a  house  or  cell,  where  a  cnstos  or  monk,  or  two,  dwelt 
and  performed  service.  By  this,  not  only  pilgrims  used  to 
pass  to  the  Lady  of  Walsmgham,  but  many  also  came  on 
purpose  to  pay  their  devotion  here,  where  it  is  possible 
there  might  be  some  particular  relick  of  archbishop  Becket. 
In  1506,  mention  is  made  of  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas's 
chapel,  at  Westacre.  It  was  built  chiefly  of  flint,  sixtv  feet 
by  thirty,  and  was  enclosed  as  a  cemetry,  with  a  wall  of  flint, 

WINCH  (east).  Thirty-eight  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  376. 
^Written  in  Domesday-book  Winic*  It  lies  on  the  road 
'about  a  mile  from  West  Bilney.  In  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel  of  this  church,  are  the  arms  of  Vere  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, of  Howard,  Vere,  and  Howard,  impaled.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  chancel  is  the  old  chapel  and  burial-place 
of  the  Howards,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. — See  a  curious  en- 
graving of  an  arched  monument,  with  other  efligies  of  the 
Howards,  &c.  in  Weever,  p.  561,  ed.  1767.  Also  in  this 
church  are  arms  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Smith, 
Day,  and  the  Barnes ;  one  of  the  latter  is  highly  eulogized 
for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  the  II.  Here  is  the  manor  of  Oran- 
court,  which  sir  William  Howard  the  famous  judge,  founder 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Howards,  ancestor  of  the  dukes 
of  Norfolk,  Ssc,  purchased  of  Thomas  de  Grancourt,  in 
the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  It  appears  sir  William  re- 
sided here  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  the  aforesaid  king,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  chamberlain  of  Lynn  in  the  said  year, 
when  several  presents  were  sent  to  him  and  his  lady  from 
the  corporation,  for  his  good  services,  viz. — 

*  Fyom  Win.  which  In  the  ancient  Brttlrii  ftlgotted  water,  and  from  Ic  or  Jte,  a 

Eaeral  oame  here  for  any  Btream  or  rivulet.  The  inhabilantt  of  thb  part  of  the 
eptarchy,  or  Eaat  Angles,  were  called  by  the  Romans  Iccnl  and  Wininc,  as  seated 
In  a  west  meadow.  At  the  sortey  the  principal  tordship  was  In  the«r*WB,  Oodric 
Aiming  it  tor  the  king. 

I  I2 
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Jtitn*  "  In  ono  carcos,  bovit  mitso  D*ne  Alice  Howard,  uiq.  Wyncli 
6  soL  It.  in  vino  p.  duaa  vices  miM  Doo  Willo  Howard  cmn  daobos 
carcoa  vltul,  et  ono  scato  apri  xiii.  sol  vlii.  d. — It.  in  duob ;  salmon 
miss  D'do  Willo  Howard  vigil  pasche  xi  sol/' 

Here  is  also  Pentney  Priory  manor. — Act  for  improving  and 
draining  Fen  lands,  1815. 

WINCH  (WEST).  Thirty-eight  miles.  St. .  P.  815. 

Is  situate  about  two  miles  south  of  Lynn,  on  the  London 
turnpike-road. 

WOLFERTON.  Thirty-nine  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  150. 
This  town  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  being  a  hamlet 
to  the  town  of  Babingly.  It  is  a  harbour  for  small  vessels, 
which  annually  bring  coals  here  in  the  summer.  An  exten- 
sive brick  wall,  to  keep  out  the  sea  from  the  marshes,  was 
built  by  major  Hoste,  of  Sandringham,  at  the  expense  of 
1800/.,  but  being  ill  constructed,  did  not  prevent  the  sea 
from  breaking  over  it,  and  frequently  overflowing  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  notwithstanding  considerable  sums  have  been 
expended  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  sea  banks.  On 
November  22nd,  I486,  the  bishop  granted  license  to  the 
inhabitants  to  collect  the  alms  of  good  people  in  the  city 
and  diocese  of  Norwich,  for  the  rebuilding  their  parish 
church,  lately  burnt  down  by  a  sudden  fire. 

WOOTON  (hfoRTH).  Forty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  187. 
This  and  South  Wooton  made  at  the  survey  one  town,  and 
belonged  to  one  lord.  Robert  Chamber,  vicar,  by  his  will, 
in  1526,  orders  his  executors  to  buy  a  red  cope,  of  40s,  on 
the  back  to  have — Orate  p^ai-a  Rob.  Chamber  qtto*  da* 
vicarij  hvjns  ecclie  c#,  p  quibus  orare  tenetur.  Also  to  buy 
a  white  vestment  for  Lent  season,  to  every  priest  that  comes 
to  his  dyryge,  the  day  of  his  burial,  6d. ;  to  evei^  clerk  with 
surplice,  2d. ;  and  to  every  child,  Id.  Catherine  Dixon, 
by  her  will,  dated  1463,  orders  her  executor  to  buy  a  jewel 
for  this  church,  and  to  sell  her  messuage  for  this  purpose. — 
Inclosure  act,  1813. 

WOOTON  (south).  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  151. 
Anthony  Hamond,  esq.,  who  married  a  sister  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  had  a  seat  here,  which  was  pulled  down  by 
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his  eldest  son,  on  his  remoyiog  to  Westacre.  In  the  church 

was  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Mary.  Here  is  How- 
ards manor. 
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CLENCHWARTON.  Forty-two  miles;  St.  Margaret. 
P.  466.  At  the  survey  was  written  Ecleuuartuna,  a  watery 
situation  by  a  river. — This  was  originally  divided  into  two 
difterent  towns,  North  and  South  Clench warton.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  parishes  over  the  river  west  of  Lynn  in  Marsh- 
land, a  peninsula  almost  surrounded  with  navigable  rivers 
and  an  arm  of  the  sea,  being  a  low  marshy  little  tract,  as 
the  name  implies,  everywhere  intersected  with  ditches  and 
drains  to  draw  oif  the  waters,  which  have  over  them  no  less 
than  one  hundred  ami  eleven  bridges  and  upwards,  and 
containing  about  30,000  acres  of  land.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  fertile.  The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with 
four  bells,  and  has  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Trise, 
Forster,  and  Spensley,  &c. 

EMNETH.  Fifty  miles.  St.  Edmund.  P.  070.  So 
called  as  lying  in  the  meadows. — ^Is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
Elm,  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  but  this  hamlet 
being  in  Free  bridge  hundred,  and  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  here.  Here  is  Hackbeach  hall. 
The  manor-house,  according  to  Blomefield,  was  sold  to  sir 
Thomas  Peyton,  bart.,  antecedent  to  1628.  .  Sir  Andrew 
Osgard,  a  famous  general  in  the  wars  with  France,  and  who 
died  at  Buckingham  castle,  Norfolk,  1464,  bought  the  lord- 
ship of  Emneth,  of  Gilbert  Holloft,  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  100/.  To  this  hamlet  belongs  a  large  chapel,  larger 
than  most  churches,  having  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  a  chancel;  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund  the  king  and' 
martyr.     Elm  is  the  mother  church.   At  the  east  end  of  the 
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■oiitb  aide  of  this  cbiipel  of  Emnelh,  enclosed  with  ifo« 
railsy  Ui  a  &at  monament  erected  altar-wile^  on  which  lie  the 
effigies  of  sir  Thomas  Hewar  and  his  lady,  at  fiiU  length ; 
and  at  their  feet  that  of  their  child,  a  son  who  died  young. 
Oyer  this  monument  is  a  canopy  of  marble,  Sic,  support^ 
by  marble  pillars,  and  this  inscription : — 

^'BfS.  Thomai  Hbwab^  eqaes  aaratos  fir  bonis  et  hooettia  mo- 
ribus  pnoditiiB  de  patria  et  pnncipe  optime  merittis,  hoc  inxta  paren- 
tes  raoa  Uc  sepHraos  monmBentttni  mortis  sasB  non  hmaeaior  sibi 

rroposuit.  Dnxit  in  oxorem  Emmam  Willi  Laurence,  de  ¥1118  8ti- 
vonis  in  agro  Hiintindonicnst,  armici  filism  spectate  fidei  et  vitae 
faitegerrimsB  fcemlnan  de  qua  unicnm  fiUum  Tbomam  teneris  annis  ab- 
Utam  soscitabit. 


Flxa  fides  csbIo  dbpersaq :  fama  per  orbem 
Te  prohibent  Hewar,  te  moriente  morL'' 


M 


See  also  memoranda  of  Hewar  in  BkmeAeld.  In  this 
chapel  was  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary,  founded  by  sir  Adam 
de  Hakebeach,  also  the  lights  and  images  of  St.  Edmund, 
St.  Mary,  and  our  lady  of  Pity.  A  free  chapel,  called 
Berking,  was  also  standing  in  1389,  in  a  hamlet  of  that 
name;  and  which  afterwards  gave  the  same  appellation  to 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Berkmgs.  Wisbeaeh  canal  runs 
by  the  side  of  Emneth.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Hackbeach, 
oellasis  or  Ing^ldesthorpe,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely's ;  that 
of  Loyell's,  in  E^m,  &c,  extended  into  this  place. — Inclo- 
sure  act,  1817.  See  an  engraving  of  flmneth  Lodge,  after 
a  drawing  by  Cotman,  in  *'  The  Excursions  through  Norfolk/' 

ISLINGTON.  Forty-three  miles.  St.  Mary.  See  Til- 
ney.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Islingetuna,  Esingatuna, 
Isingetuna. — ^The  church  has  a  square  tower,  and  stands  at 
the  south  part  of  the  church,  and  has  two  bells.  Here  are 
gravestones  to  the  memoiy  of  Hoope,  Say,  and  Edwards ; 
and  the  manors  of  Scales,  Ingaldestborpes,  Bishop  of  Ely's, 
Earl  Clare's,  Lord  Bardolph's,  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  and 
Broughton  with  Richmond  fee.  Here  is  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Bagge,  esq. 

LYNN  ^north).  Forty-three  miles.  St.  Edmund.  P.  85. 
The  churcn  was  destroyed  veiy  many  years  back,  by  an 
hrraptiott  of  the  sea. 
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LYNN  (WEST).  Forty-three  miles.  St  Peter.  ¥.997. 
There  was  ao  idle  tradition,  that  West  Lynn,  in  ancient 
days,  was  the  grand  port  or  chief  town,  and  on  that  account 
is  frequently  called  Old  Lynn  ;  but  that  the  chief  port  Was 
then  at  the  burgh  is  certain  from  the  customs  and  lastage  of 
that  port,  which  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  the  lord 
of  Rising,  and  which  continued  so  for  many  centuries,  and  still 
belong  to  the  same  burgh,  for  this  place  was  only  a  hamlet 
to  it.  In  1300,  Alan  de  Liudesey,  burgess  of  Lena,  gave  to 
William  de  Gousele,  farrier  of  Lenn,  the  liberty  of  a  passage 
or  ferry-boat  over  the  water  of  Lynn.  The  ferry-boat  and 
passage  over  the  water,  is  still  private  property,  llle  church, 
which  stands  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Ouse,  nearly  opposite 
to  St.  Margaret's,  has  a  square  tower  with  three  bells ;  and 
here  is  a  brass  of  Adam  Outlawe,  1503.  This  person  is 
called  bv  Blomeiield,  Sir  Adam  Outlawe :  but  tt  is  pre- 
sumed, that '  fiomintu,*  refers  merely  to  his  being  a  bachelor 
of  arts.  He  is  habited  in  the  hood  and  gown  of  a  master 
of  arts  of  those  days,  except  that  he  has  no4|  the  maniple — 
his  gown  has  an  elegant  border. — Vide  Cotnum*9  Brasset. 
Besides  this  brass  are  several  inscriptions  on  gravestones, 
to  the  memory  of  Henson,  Taylor,  Hawley,  Hainswortfa, 
and  Wail.  This  church  is  not  the  original  one  of  Old 
Lynn,  nor  does  it  stand  upon  the  original  site  of  the  old 
church,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  1271. 
The  present  church  was  erected  soon  after,  and  to  it  was 
added  a  chapel  to  our  Lady.* 

TYRINGTON.  Forty-four  miles.  St.  Clement  and 
St.  John.  P.  2051.  This  town,  though  very  considerable, 
is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  that  book  being  only  de- 
signed for  a  register  of  lands  held  in  capite, — ^The  most 
northern  parish  in  this  hundred,  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  Wash.    It  was  known  in  the  Saxon  age  long  before 

*  When  WUlUm  d«  Pikenham  ww  rector,  in  1S70,  It  appears  by  a  deed  of  U», 
wherein  he  calla  hinuelf  rector  of  the  cliarch  of  St.  Peter  of  Lenne,  that  the  chnrch 
was  destroyed  by  an  inond^on  flrom  the  sea,  together  with  the  churchyard;  and 
that  be  had  procured  a  certain  piece  of  groand,  wliereiii  to  erect  and  build  a  Of  w 
church.  Am  therein,  to  avoid  all  disputes,  grants  to  the  priory,  the  soil  or  ground, 
and  aliowB  their  ri|;fat  of  patron^e.  Sir  Adam  Outlawe,  St.  Peter's  priest,  among  other 
things,  bequeathed  to  the  pariah  clerk  for  the  time  being,  three  acres  of  land  in 
Korth  Lenn^  and  a  tenement,  so  that  he  do  ring  in  pele  on  the  ▼igU  of  the  aforeuid 
yereday.  His  1>ell  was  alfo  to  go  about  the  town  i  and  the  evidence  of  his  gifts  to 
remain  in  a  blade  chest  in  the  church,  with  three  locks.— Sec  more  of  his  nnguiav 
wiU  in  BUm^U.  ^ 
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the  Conqueaty  an  appears  frwa  a  grant  of  Godric,  brother 
to  Ednoth,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  alxHit  070 ;  who  gave  his 
lands  to  that  foundation,  on  condition  that  Ednoth  should 
firce  it  from  the  service  of  keregeat,  now  called  a  keriot, 
which  used  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  by  free  heirs  after  their 
father's  decease.  The  church  is  a  very  noble  building,  of 
freestone,  in  the  cruciform  stvle.  On  the  battlements  of 
the  south  abile  are  several  shields  carved,  with  different  arms. 
In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Henson, 
Barker,  Courant,  Pratt,  Wardele  Ascham,  Upwood,  Ed- 
wards, Zorke,  and  Sutton ;  the  latter  descended  from  the 
lord  Dudley.  On  the  wood-work  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
is  carved  an  anchor,  the  insignia  of  St.  Clement ;  also  a 
plain  cross.  The  top  of  the  font  is  made  to  open,  and  the 
pannels  are  painted  with  the  figures  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
four  Evangelists.  There  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John 
belonging  to  this  church,  where  the  vicar  of  Tyrington  is 
to  perform  duty  and  service,  and  seems  to  have  been  built 
in  1423,  license  being  then  granted  to  build  a  chapel  in  the 
lordship  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  at  Peykes  cross,  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  1428  mention  is  made 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Tyrington  St.  John.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  made  parochial,  and  free  from  the  church  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, by  Thomas  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1530  ;  but 
we  find  no  institution  to  it  as  a  parochial  church,  and  it 
remains  a  chapel  to  the  said  church,  for  the  service  of  the 
parishioners,  being  three  miles  from  the  mother  church. 
It  is  a  regular  pile,  with  a  square  tower  (and  four  pinnacles, 
and  four  bells)  standing  at  the  south-west  corner.  Here  was 
also  a  chapel  dedicate  to  St.  James.  Here  is  Bardolph's 
fee,  and  the  manors  of  Howard,  Dunton's  alias  MarshalFs, 
Monks',  Goddard*s,  the  Bishop  of  Ely's,*  and  the  Prior  of 
Lewes. 

*  In  the  fllth  of  llennr  III.  there  was  an  extent  made  of  thU  manor ;  u  appcara 
firom  the  regiater  of  the  bishop  of  El;,  in  the  C<ittoDlaii  library.  llie  Jary 
present  it  to  be  in  the  liberty  of  that  bishop,  in  MarshUnd  ;  that  his  bailiff  might 
hold  pleas  of  all  that  the  sheriff  might,  with  writ  and  wiiboat,  assise  of  bread  and 
beer,  and  amereemeots  of  his  tenants*  wreck  at  sea,  the  patronage  of  the  charch  of 
Tyrington,  and  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  towards  the  marsh,  with  all  the  tithes, 
except  two  parts  of  the  tithe  of  the  land  of  >Vllliam  son  of  William  here,  and  the  fee 
of  sir  William  Bardolph.  The  demesnes  of  the  manor  consisted  of  497  acres,  one 
rood  and  a  half,  by  the  leaser  bnndred,  and  the  perch  of  seven  feet,  which  might  be 
ploo^ed  with  six  oxen,  and  sis  Scats  to  harrow  and  carry  the  corn  and  dang ;  the 
meadows  were  SflB  acKS  and  half  a  rood ;  fresh  pastore,  46  acres  three  roods  and  a 
half;  sattjMstnre,  1910  acres,  all  held  by  seTcralty.  The  towns  of  Tyrington,  Tilney 
Walpoic,  Walton,  and  the  Soke  of  Walsoken,  were  to  be  allowed  conunoo,  and  dig 
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At  Tyrington  St.  Clement's  is  a  charity  school  ;*  and  an 
experiment  has  been  tried  here  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
labourers  in  agriculture,  and  for  reducing  the  poor  rates  in 
this  parish,  by  the  apportionment  of  parcels  of  land,  from 
one  to  five  rods ;  which  has  been  found,  after  some  years 
trial,  to  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  right  honourable  lady  Frances  Bentinck, 
two  pieces  of  land  were  hired  by  the  overseers  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  of  22a.  2r.  301p.,  the  other  three  acres.  Soon 
after  it  was  known  that  the  land  could  be  obtained,  a  notice 
was  given,  that  such  persons  as  thought  they  could  get  their 
livelihood  by  the  occupation  of  an  acre  and  their  labour, 
without  troubling  the  parish,  should  leave  their  names  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Goode,  and  state  their  ages  and  number  of 
children.  The  choice  of  occupants  was  decided  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  1st.  fonr  men  were  selected  who  had  in  part 
brought  up  a  family  without  parish  aid ;  2nd.  a  limited 
number  whose  ages  exceeded  fifty  years;  3rd.  such  as  had 
three  or  more  children,  and  among  them  the  worst  and 
most  troublesome  men  in  the  parish :  the  object  being  to  try 
the  real  effect  of  the  plan  on  men  of  all  descriptions.  The 
selection  being  made  and  the  twenty-two  acres  being  divided 
into  as  many  parts,  possession  was  given  of  the  respective 
pieces  by  lot.     One  acre  was  taken  up  by  a  road,  which  di- 

tarf,  &c.  in  the  mnnh  called  Weal  Fenn ;  bat  none  coold  sell  or  give  any  tiufs  away 
withoot  leave  of  all  the  lords  having  common  within  the  boomiary  thereof,  being  three 
miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  And  the  stock  was  twelve  cows,  one  boll,  six 
hogs,  one  boar,  and  foorteen  hundred  sheep,  reckoning  by  the  great  hondred.  Here 
were  also  two  windmills,  and  one  of  the  tenants  had  a  salt  pit  or  work,  called  Col- 
lyneshill  hill,  paying  ten  bleds  of  salt.  The  bishop  ought  to  have  two  part*  of  the 
wrecks  at  sea  and  royal  fish,  the  prior  of  Lewes  one  part,  and  the  finder  4/f. ;  the  bishop 
and  prior  to  pay  ail  charges.  It  remained  in  the  see  of  Ely  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Cox, 
in  IfiSl.  when  it  came  to  the  crown  by  an  act  of  parliament,  made  In  the  fourth  of 
Elisabeth,  which  empowered  her  to  grant  and  convey  the  impropriate  tithes,  glebe 
lands,  &c.  of  rectories  lodged  in  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  to 
several  episcopal  sees :  and  for  her  to  take  into  the  right  of  the  crown,  on  the  vacancy 
of  any  see,  any  part  of  the  honours,  castles,  &c.,  of  the  said  sees,  as  should  amount 
to  the  ycarJy  value  of  such  rectories  impropriate,  to  be  settled  ou  Uiem  for  ever;  and 
thus  this  goodly  manor,  with  many  others  belonging  to  the  see  of  Ely,  came  to  the 
crown  at  the  death  of  bishop  Cox.  King  James  I.  granted  this  manor,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  and  after  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales.  After 
this  It  was  assigned  to  C'atherine,  queen  of  Charles  II.  as  part  of  ber  dowry  ;  and  in 
1000  it  was  granted  to  William  Bentinck,  earl  of  Portland,  by  William  III.;  afler wards 
count  Bentinck,  a  younger  son  of  this  fismily,  held  it. — See  the  Biographical  Notices* 

The  impropriation  of  the  great  tithes  was  given  by  James  I.  as  an  augmentation  to 
the  lady  Margaret's  professorship  at  Cambridge.  The  revenues  have  so  much  increased 
of  late  years,  as  to  render  that  chair  the  most  lucrative  piece  of  prcferipent  In  the  gift 
of  the  university. 

*  William  Rorwkll,  master  of  Tfrington  school,  was  a  common  labourer  and 
servant  to  Mr.  Lynn,  of  Spalding.  Without  any  instruction  he  made  a  pack  of  cards 
and  some  pictures,  and  was  aflcnrards  advanced  to  Tyrington  school. 
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vided  the  laad  into  leariy  two  equml  parti.  One  diviMon  is 
always  in  potatoes^  or  pease  and  beans,  and  cabbages ;  the 
othar  wheat.  The  pansh  pays  the  rent  of  the  acre  lost  in 
the  road.  The  fooner  opposers  of  the  plan  are  now  become 
its  friends ;  the  most  troublesome  labourers  to  the  overseers 
are  now  become  orderly ;  there  is  more  industry  abroad, 
more  spirit,  and  that  a  better  one ;  a  better  undentandinr 
between  master  and  labourer,  a  greater  opportunity  affordea 
of  mutually  oblig;ing  each  other,  much  thankfulness,  and 
less  complaint. 

Walter  Tbrringtom,  L.L.  D.,  a  celebrated  author, 
was  bom  in  this  town.  At  what  time  he  flourished  is  rather 
uncertain,  though  it  seems  probable  he  was  a  contemporary 
with 

John  Colton,  a  native  of  this  place,  chaplain  to  Bate- 
man  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  first  master  (by  the  appointment 
of  the  founder)  of  Gonvilie  hall,  now  Caius  college,  Cambride. 
Leland  allows  him  a  man  pltu  quam  mediocriter  doctu»  et 
bomuB,  for  which  good  qualities  king  Henry  IV.  advanced 
him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  Ireland. 
He  was  employed  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  heavy  schism 
betwixt  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  which  occasioned  his 
writing  his  learned  treatise  **  De  Causa  Schismatis,"  and 
because,  knewing  the  catue  conduceth  little  to  the  cure, 
without  applying  the  remedy,  he  wrote  another  book  "  De 
remediis  ejusdem.'*  It  seemeth  he  resigned  his  archbishopric 
somewhat  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1404. 

Count  Bbntinck,  who  at  one  time  held  the  bishop  of 
£ly*s  manor,  was  captain  of  the  Niger  man  of  war,  in  the 
English  service.  In  1773  and  1774,  he  raised  a  very  consi- 
derable sea  bank  upon  Tyrington  salt  marshes,  and  took  in  a 
ffreat  number  of  acres,  by  keeping  out  the  sea  and  spring-tides 
from  overflowing  them.  This  greatly  improved  the  estate ; 
but  it  cost  the  improver  his  life ;  for  by  exposing  himself  at 
all  seasons,  and  by  his  close  attention  to  the  work,  he  con- 
tracted a  Fen  fever,  which  carried  him  off  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1774.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
till  the  unexpected  dissolution  of  1774,  when  it  was  said 
that  he  was  solicited  to  stand  for  the  borough  of  Lynn,  His 
forms  within  the  did  bank,  as  may  be  seen  in  Armstrang^t 
map  of  this  county,  aze  called  aftet  the  titles  of  the  family 
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in  HcMand :  Bentinck  ham^  Wdbeck  fann,  and  Roan  £uni. 
The  counts  Bentinck  are  lords  of  Roon  in  Holland. 

Mr.  Edward  Gonbyille,  rector  ofTyrington  in  the 
twenty-second  of  Edward  III.,  obtained  a  charter  for  bnilding 
a  college  to  maintain  a  master  and  thirty  scholars,  to  which 
the  chancellor  and  master  of  the  uniyersity,  and  Uie  master 
and  hnthren  of  St.  John's  hospital  in  Cambridge,  about 
Ibnr  years  after,  became  benefactors.  Mr.  Goneville  did  not 
live  to  complete  this  institution,  but  having  prevailed  with 
Dr.  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  finish  the  work  after 
his  death,  the  prelate  executed  his  will,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  GoneviUe  halL  The  revenues,  however,  fell  ftur 
short  of  the  maintenance  intended  by  the  founders,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  bishop  endowed  this  hall  Ibr  more 
than  a  master  and  three  fellows.  It  was  afterwards  endowed 
with  the  augmentation  of  three  more  fellows ;  which,  with  the 
ftivour  shewn  by  pope  Sextus  IV.  A.D.  14B1,  (who  obliged 
ail  Benedictine  monks  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  intencSng 
to  follow  their  studies  at  Cambridge,  to  study  in  no  other 
hndl  than  this),  soon  brought  the  society  into  great  repu- 
tation,  and  benefactions  tumbled  in  apace ;  so  much  so,  that 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  we  find  seven  fellowships  and 
elevun  schalaiships  added  to  the  former  number.  Gonevtile 
or  Gonviile,  and  Cains  college,  takes  its  name  ftom  a  double 
feundation,  namely,  from  G«neville  above  allndod  to,  and 
Dr.  Cains. 


TiLNEY.  Fortv-six  mile*.  All  Saints  and  St  Lawrenee. 
P.  9d6. — ^The  lord  Bardolph's  manor  of  Islington  extended 
here.  This  torwn  gives  name  to  a  famous  common,  called 
Tiln^  Smeeth,  whereon  diirty  thousand,  or  more,  large 
Marshland  shei^,  and  the  great  cattle  of  seven  towns,  to 
which  it  belongs,  are  said  constantly  to  feed.  This  common 
is  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  three  in  length. — See  p. 
871.  The  church  and  town  stands  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles  from  Lynn  Regis,  over  the  channel  into  Marshland. 
King  Edward  III.  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  a  patent  to  appropriate  it  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  gift  or  the  foundress,  the  said  49e«nte8s  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  vicarage  settled.  The  church  is  a  taige 
building,  with  a  square  tower,  pinnaeles,  and  a  steeple.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  old  altar-monumeat. 
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ivithout  either  anns  or  inscription:  near  this,  against  the 
lowest  pillar,  may  be  observed  a  pi$cina,  a  chapel  and  altar 
having  stood  here.  In  some  of  the  windows  are  fragments 
of  the  Apostles,  St.  Catherine,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with 
the  infant  Jesus ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Heblethwayt,  King,  Say,  Towers,  and  Bald.  The  stone 
coffin  which  stands  out  of  the  ground  in  Tilney  churchyard, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  will  not  receive  a  person 
above  six  feet  in  length ;  and  this  is  shewn  as  belonging  for- 
merly to  the  giant  Hickafric. — See  p.  870.  The  cross  said 
to  be  a  representation  of  the  cart  wheel,  is  a  cross  patt^,  on 
the  head  of  a  staff,  which  staff  is  styled  an  axletree.  Such 
crosses  patt^e  at  the  head  of  a  staff,  were  emblems  or  tokens 
that  some  knight  Templar  was  interred  therein,  and  many 
such  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  old  churches.*  In  this 
parish  is  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  mother  church  of  Tilney 
All  Saints,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  Here  is  lord  Bar- 
dolph's  fee,  and  the  manors  of  Cherviles,  West  Dereham 
Abbey,  Fenns  and  Noons,  Marshalls,  Wendling  Abbots, 
Westacre  Priory,  Ebe  of  Clarets  fee,  and  the  Prior  of  Lewes* 
manor. 

John  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  brother  to  sir  Robert 
Aylmer,  knight,  was  bom  at  Aylmer  hall  in  this  parish. 
When  he  was  but  a  child,  going  towards  school,  Henry  Gray, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  having  some  discourse  with  him,  took  so 
much  liking  unto  him,  that  after  he  had  been  bred  some  years 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  made  him  his  chaplain, 
and  committed  his  daughter,  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  to  his  tu- 
ition. In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  he  fled  over  beyond  sea, 
and  was  little  less  than  miraculously  saved  from  the  searchers 
of  the  ship,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  merchant,  who  put  him 
into  a  great  wine  butt,  which  had  a  partition  in  the  middle ; 
so  that  Master  Aylmer  sat  in  the  hind  part,  while  the  searchers 
drank  off  the  wine  which  they  saw  drawn  out  of  the  head  or 
other  end  thereof.  He  returned  to  England,  and  died  in 
1594,  in  his  seventy-third  year. — See  more  of  him  in  FuUer, 
&c.  &c. 

*  WeeTer.la  his  "Faneral  Monaments/'  gives  an  extract  flrom  a  book,  then  In  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Tilney,  of  Iladleigh  In  Snffolk,  esq.,  which  belonged  (as  In  a  note  of 
the  said  book  Is  said)  to  sir  Frederick  Tilney,  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  who  was 
knighted  at  Aeon,  In  the  Holy  Land,  by  Richard  I.  in  liis  third  year:  a  knight  re- 
markable for  his  great  sUUire  and  strength  of  body,  who  was  bnried  with  his  ancestors 
in  the  chorch  of  Tyriogton  by  TUoey,  whose  height  was  to  be  seen  there  at  tint  time, 
IMS. 
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Died  in  1818»  aged  one  hundred  and  nine  years  Ashton 
Goodyear,  of  this  place. 

WALPOLE.     Forty-seven  miles.     St.  Peter  and  St.  An- 
drew.    P.  1462. — ^Takes  its  name  from  the  great  wall,  or 
dea  bank,  raised  to  defend  it,  or  from  a  pool  or  deep  water 
ilear  that  bank.     St.  Peter's  church  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parish  churches  in  England ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  fine 
embattled  tower.    It  has  thirteen  clerestory  windows  on  each 
side,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles,  the  wings  of 
which  have  flattened  arches,  and  a  handsome  south  porch, 
with  a  room  over  it :  it  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
VI.     In  the  windows  of  the  church  is  some  excellent  stained 
glass.     On  the  stone- work  of  the  south  porch  are  the  arms 
of  Goddard  and  Denver,  with  those  of  Rochford,  contribu- 
tors to  the  building  of  the  church.     In  the  east  window  of 
the  south  aisle,  the  stained  glass  represented  a  person  on  his 
knees,  with  a  wide  bell  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  containing 
a  large  broad  sword.  This  person,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
sir  Thomas  Daniel,  kneeling  before  the  figure  of  St.  James, 
which  was  in  the  same  window.    Here  was  also  an  altar,  and 
the  chantry  of  St.  James.     In  one  of  the  upper  windows  of 
this  aisle,  Blomefield  says,  there  was  a  profane  representa- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being,  habited  in  a  loose  purple  gown, 
with  a  long  beard,  resting  his  right  hand  on  a  staff  of  gold, 
and  crowned  with  glory,  pointing  out  the  fore  finger  of  his 
left  hand,  as  dictating  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  who  is  seated 
before  him  with  a  pen  in  her  hand,  and  paper  on  a  desk 
before  her.     The  Deity  stands  at  the  door  or  entrance  of  a 
castle  with  turrets,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled 
wall ;  within  this  wall  the  Virgin  is  again  represented,  with 
many  angels,  looking  down  from  the  tower,  &c.  It  probably 
was  part  of  a  legend,  the  word  canvertit  has  long  remained 
legible.     The  artist,  continues  Blomefield,  has  represented 
a  great  degree  of  majesty  in  the  face  of  the  Deity.     The 
staircase  leading  to  the  rood  loft,  was  against  an  upper 
pillar  of  the  nave,  on  the  north  side,  and  over  the  door 
was  a  piece  of  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  an 

Orate f  on  a  scroll.  The  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  parted  by 
a  screen,  and  was  the  chapel  and  burial-place  of  the  Roch- 
fords.  On  the  pavement  is  a  marble  gravestone,  upon 
which  has  been  a  large  and  long  cross  of  brass,  stanaing 
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on  a  pedestal  of  four  steps,  with  another  cross  on  the  head 
of  it,  and  six  shields,  three  of  which  are  destroyed.  The 
inscription  is  upon  William  the  son  of  sir  John  Rochford, 
constable  of  the  castle  of  Wisbeach,  A.  D.  1000.  Here  are 
also  stones,  &c.  to  the  memory  of  the  Coneys,  Richers, 
Nelson,  the  Rochfords,  Frencham,  Whetom,  Ireland,  Austin, 
Crane,  Hart,  Butler,  &c.    On  the  font  is  this  date, — 

▲N*.  •  DNI.  •  M  •  CCCCC AND  •  THANKS  • 

The  ascent  to  the  communion-table  consists  of  many  steps, 
under  an  arch,  which  it  seems  has  been  used  to  shelter  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  parishioners,  who,  from  the  length 
and  badness  of  the  ways,  were  obliged  to  come  on  horse- 
back to  church*     Besides  the  chantry  of  St.  James  in  this 
town,  here  were  also  those  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Edmund, 
and  St.  Thomas ;  but  whether  these  were  in  this  church  or 
St.  Andrews,  is  not  clear.    St.  Andrew*s  church  is  a  regular 
well  built  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  a  north  and  south 
aide,  a  chancel,  and  a  south  porch  ;  all  leaded.     In  1504, 
John  Daycote,  the  vicar,  made  a  will,  requesting  to  be  bu- 
ried on  the  north  side  of  this  church,  before  his  hall.     He 
gpave  thirty  stone  of  lead  to  the  church,  work  and  a  suit  of 
vestments  of  white  damask,  branched  with  angels  of  gold, 
or  lily  pots,  like  the  red  suit  in  the  said  church  ;  and  a  cow 
to  the  parish.     Several  years  since,  a  farmer,  who  lived  un- 
der the  bank  at  Walpole,  digging  three  feet  deep  in  bis 
garden,  found  many  Roman  bricks,  and  an  aqueduct  made 
of  earthen  pipes.     Twenty-six  were  taken  up,  mostly  whole, 
but  as  brittle  as  the  earth  itself.     Sir  A.  Fountain,  upon  in- 
spection, pronounced  them  Roman  :  they  were  made  of  pale 
earth,  hardened  in  the  air,  measuring  twenty  inches  long, 
three  quarters  bore,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  one  end  so  di- 
minished as  to  be  inserted  in  the  other.     Mr.  Corey  sent 
some  to  lord  Coleraine  and  Dr.  Stukeley.     Oswi,  a  noble 
Saxon,  and  his  son  Alwyu,  gave  Walpole  to  Ely.  The  latter, 
from  a  monk,   became  bishop  of  Norwich.     It  remained 
with  the  church  of  Ely  until  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  it  came  to  the  crown.     Here  are  the  manors  of  earls 
Clare,  Ely,  Marshes  or  Cloveiles,  Walpoles,  Rochfords,* 


*  WllUua  dc  Bochford,  who  once  owned  this  manor,  by  deed  sans  date,  gave  to 
the  ctercb  mt  B«verlj  in  Yorkahin,  Thomai  de  Newton  hia  vlUain,  cum  toia  stqueU, 
->WitBC8aea|  air  llioniaa  de  Bceock,  Waleran  de  Sancu  Letitln,  Rayner  de  Aldebargb, 
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Denvers  or  Goddards,  the  Prior  of  Lewes/  and  Pannells* 
Common  inclosed,  1790. 

St.  Godric  is  said  to  hu9t  been  a  native  of  Walpole* 
He  is  said  to  have  originally  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  pedlar,  but  afterwards  went  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Be- 
coming a  hermit,  he  is  said  to  have  worn  out  no  less  than 
three  successive  suits  of  iron  clothes  !  !  !    He  died  in  1170. 

Ralph  de  Walpole  was  a  Marshland  man,  and  an  an- 
cestor of  the  present  family  of  Walpole.  He  was  translated 
to  Ely  in  1299. 

WALSOKEN.  Forty-eight  mties.  All  Saints.  P.  1240. 
Is  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  West  Waltonf  This  church 
has  a  tower  with  a  spire  of  freestone.  At  the  west  end, 
against  the  wall  of  the  steeple,  facing  the  nave  of  the 
church,  is  the  effigy,  in  relief,  of  king  Solomon  sitting  in  a 
chair,  or  throne,  in  his  royal  robes,  and  on  eaoh  side  of  him 
a  large  piece  of  painting,  representing  the  history  and  judg- 
ment of  the  king  on  the  two  harlots :  and  at  the  east  end 
of  the  nave,  is  the  effigy  of  king  David,  in  the  same  style 
with  that  of  king  Solomon,  with  his  harp,  and  underneath 
it  a  portrait  of  king  Charles.  The  font  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  elaborate  and  interesting  now  in  preservation.  It  is 
of  an  octagOQ  form,  and  in  every  compartment  are  nume- 
rous figures,  representing  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  church, 
with  a  crucifixion.  It  is  supported  by  enriched  Gothic 
arches,  three  of  the  figures  in  which  are  in  a  very  good 
style  oi  sculpture,  and  round  the  base  of  it  is,  ''^ Remember 
the  soul  of  S.  Honyter  and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  John 
Beibcth,  chaplain."     This  font  is  admirably  etched  in  Cot^ 

sad  Muter  Roger  Rochmond.  One  of  these  de  Rochfords  gave  a  Ait  back  and  doe 
yearly  to  the  chnrch  of  St.  Paul's.  Sir  Saver  de  Roehford,  In  the  thirty-third  of  Ed> 
ward  III.,  undertook  to  keep  safely  the  king  of  France,  then  a  prisoner  In  Eneland, 
at  Somerton  castle.  In  Lincolnshire,  and  was  to  be  allowed  3f .  per  day.  Sir  John  de 
Kyrton  was  Joined  with  him  in  this  charge,  and  being  a  banneret  was  to  have  49.  per 
day;  and  they  were  allowed  for  each  esqoire  with  them,  15M.  a  day.  Sir  John  Roclk> 
ford,  on  the  attainder  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  sixth  of  king 
Uenry  IV.,  had  with  sir  John  Tlptot,  a  grant  of  all  the  apparel  pertaining  to  the 
body  of  that  doke,  and  all  his  harness  for  peace  and  war,  as  well  for  great  hones 
called  conrsers,  as  saddles  for  tilts  and  toamaments. 

*  Hie  prior  of  Lowes,  in  the  third  of  Edward  I.,  had,  among  other  privilegea,  a 
weekly  mercate  on  Tharsdv*  ^^  "  '^r  od  ^^^  "Bast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Panl,  for 
two  days  more. 

t  Thu  place  has  been  called  Ramsey  Abbots,  or  Popenhow  manor,  becaose  it  was 
given  to  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  in  Hontingdonshire,  by  Ailwin,dnke  of  the  East  Angles, 
on  his  founding  that  monastery  in  1M0,  by  the  name  of  Five  Hides  in  Walsoknc.  It 
was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the  Wrothesteys,  the  SoathwcUs,  cad  the  Colvilles. 
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man*»  Gothic  and  Norman  Antiq.  of  Norfolk.  Here  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  screen ;  and  also  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Wensleys,  Southwell,  Gardiner,  Edwards,  and 
on  a  mural  monument — 

'*  Near  thU  place  lye  interred  the  bodies  of  John  Herring,  M.  A. 
tbirty-six  years  rector  of  this  parish,  aged  seventy-five,  bnried  June 
and,  1717;  and  of  Martha  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Potts,  of 
St«  Gregory's,  London,  a^ed  for^-four,  bnried  January  trd,  1704. 
This  monnmentis  erected  m  grateful  memory  of  his  excellent  parents, 
by  their  only  son,  Thomas,  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1750/' 

A  more  curious  and  more  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, than  the  church  of  Walsoken,  is  perhaps  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  yet  it  has  escaped  the  observation  of  every 
author  on  the  subject  of  antiquities,  but  Cotman.  This  has 
probably  arisen  from  its  situation  in  the  Fens,  remote  from 
any  public  road ;  but  scarcely  any  part  of  England  would 
better  repay  the  labours  of  an  antiquary,  than  this  angle  of 
Norfolk,  in  which  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  building  that  does 
not  contain  some  interesting  mor9eau.  That  this  church 
failed  to  attract  the  particular  notice  of  Blomefield,  must 
not  be  imputed  to  his  blame ;  but  to  its  coming  under  that 
division  of  the  county,  the  history  of  which  his  premature 
death  unfortunately  obliged  him  to  leave  incomplete. — See 
three  plates  of  this  church  in  Coiman^g  Antiq.  In  this  pa- 
rish was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  the  place 
called  the  Staith  ditch,  in  which  was  a  famous  gild  or  fra- 
ternity, with  custos  or  master.  Popes  Urban,  Boniface,  &c. 
&c.  granted  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  fraternity, 
singularly  great  indulgencies.  Their  seal  is  oblong,  having 
under  an  arch  the  effigies  or  representation  of  God  the 
Father  supporting  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  as  was  fre- 
quently and  profanely  used  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  below 
that  the  custos  at  prayers,  with  the  legend — 

"SIGILL CONFRAT  ET  CONSORER  TRINIT  DB  WALSOKEN." 

The  hermitage  of  Walsoken  is  also  mentioned  in  the  second 
of  Henry  V.     Here  are  the  manors  of  Ramsey  Abbots,  or 
Popenhow  and  Marshe's,  or  Ely.* 
Dr.  William  Herring,  archbishop  of  York,  and  of 


•  When  the  bUhop  of  Ely  was  lord  of  UiU  mmior,  IS77,  the  whole  town  entered 
•ommoDers  of  West  Feno,  aod  were  to  clear  their  portions  of  the  Podike,  five  tar- 
mntjt  and  sixteen  perches. 
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Canterbury,  was  bom  at  this  place  in  1691.  His  father,  John 
Herring,  then  rector  here,  had  his  son  educated  at  Wisbeach 
school ;  from  whence  he  was  admitted  of  Jesus  college,  and 
in  July  1714,  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  coll.'  Being  ordained 
priest,  be  was  successively  minister  of  the  several  parishes  of 
Great  Shelford,  Stow  cum  qui,  and  Trinity  in  Cambridge; 
and  afterwards  was  presented  by  His  Majesty  to  the  re<^ry 
of  All  Hallows  the  Great,  in  London ;  became  a  preacher  at 
Lincoln^s-inUy*  and  chaplain  to  the  king,  who  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  On  his  attending  him  on  his 
visit  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  1731,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Blechingly,  in  Surrey^  and  also 
nominated  by  His  Majesty  to  the  deanery  of  Rochester ; 
in  1737  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  and  in  1743 
translate  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  While  he  was 
employed  in  the  business  of  this  high  station,  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Scotland ;  when  his  love  for  his  country,  his 
prince,  and  his  religion,  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  an 
indolent  and  inactive  spectator  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened these  kingdoms.  He  was  indefatigable  in  offering  every 
excitement  for  defending  His  Majesty's  person  and  govern* 
ment.  In  the  year  1745,  when  the  rebellion  was  most 
alarming,  and  the  king's  troops  had  been  defeated  at  Preston 
Panns,  the  archbishop  was  the  first  who  gave  the  alarm,  and 
awakened  the  nation  from  its  lethargy.  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  general.  The  neigh- 
bouring nobility,  gentry.  &c,  met  for  that  purpose  at  the 
castle  of  York,  September  24th,  1745,  when  his  Grace 
delivered  a  speech  at  the  meeting,  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  his  audience,  that  40,000/.  was  immediately 
subscribed. — ^Cole's  MS.  In  consequence  of  these  services, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  1747.  In 
1753,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  eventually 
caused  his  death,  March  13th,  1757,  when  he  was  buried 

*  While  preacher  at  Uncoln's-ino,  he  took  occasion  in  one  of  his  sermons  to  oob- 
dcmn  the  '*  Be|nn'  Opera/'  as  of  pemicioos  consequence  to  morals ;  and  mndi 
clamoar  and  ridlcnle  were  excited  against  blm  on  this  acconnt.  He  was,  howeTer, 
in  general,  supported  by  the  reflecting  part  of  the  pnblic.  In  No.  8,  of  the  JntelU^ 
gencer.  Swift  says,  "  I  sliould  be  very  sorry  that  any  of  them  ^the  cler^)  should  b« 
so  weak  as  to  imitate  a  court  chaplain  in  England,  who  preached  against  uie  '  Begganf 
Opera,'  which,  probably,  will  do  more  good  than  a  thousand  sermons  of  so  stupid, 
so  injudicious,  and  so  prostitute  a  divine."  This  was  like  Swift,  but  whose  opiuoB 
on  this  subject  is  at  variance  with  that  of  sir  John  Fieidine.  Burke  said  of  the  Beg- 
gars* Opera,'  "  There  is  nothing  exhibited  in  that  piece  which  a  correct  man  wooU 
wish  to  see,  and  nothing  taught  in  it  which  any  man  would  wish  to  learn." 
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in  Croydon  church.  His  seimons,  on  public  occasions^  ha- 
ving been  separately  printed  at  his  own  desire,  they  were 
collated  and  republished  in  1763  ;  they  are  contained  in 
on^  volume,  not  two,  as  asserted  in  the  Biog.  Britt,,  there 
being  but  seven  of  them.  They  were  also  i-eprinted  in  Dub- 
lin. He  destroyed  all  his  MS.  sermons  during  his  last 
illness.  Of  these  he  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Duncombe ;  ''  If  you 
read  my  sermons,  you  would  wonder  how  you  could  be  so 
pleased  with  them  from  the  pulpit.  I  never  printed  a  ser- 
mon but  upon  compulsion,  except  one,  (at  York,  on  the 
rebellion) :  there  is  enough  and  too  much  of  that  sort  of 
work.  One  may  say  in  one  sense,  '  They  have  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  let  them  hear  them.'  Better  discourses  on 
morality  cannot  be  had,  than  hundreds  which  the  world  are 
in  possession  of.'*  These  discourses  bear  the  strongest  marks 
of  unaffected  piety  and  benevolence,  and  the  prohts  of  the 
edition  were  given  to  the  treasurer  of  the  London  infirmary, 
for  the  use  of  that  charity.  He  is  said  carefully  to  have 
abstained  from  preaching  upon  the  mysteries  ot  religion. 
A  volume  of  his  '' Letters''  was  also  published  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Duncombe,  in  1777,  in  which  he  thanks  that  gentleman 
for  his  defence  of  his  sermon  against  the  '  Beggars'  Opera,* 
and  which  letters  exhibit  his  character  in  a  very  amiable 

Soint  of  view,  and  include  many  interesting  particulars  of 
is  life,  ably  illustrated  by  the  editor.  The  virtues  of  the 
man,  indeed,  appear  to  have  afforded  the  principal  cause 
of  the  high  praises  everywhere  bestowed  on  him.  While 
archbishop  of  York,  he  much  improved  the  gardens  at 
Bishopsthorpe,  and  gave  a  new  clock  to  the  turret;  and 
after  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  laid  out 
above  6000/.  in  repairing  the  houses  and  gardens  at  Lam- 
beth and  Croydon.  By  his  last  will,  he  left  to  **The  incor- 
porated Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Sons  of 
poor  Clergymen,"  the  sum  of  1000/. ;  and  to  the  master 
and  fellowship  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  the 
sum  of  1000/.  old  South  Sea  stock,  towards  rebuilding  or 
repairing  the  college.  His  grace  was  never  married;  but 
80  attentive  was  the  worthy  archbishop  to  the  care  of  his 
relations,  that  it  was  said  that  ''Canterbury  was  an  excellent 
see  for  Herrings."  An  original  portrait  of  archbishop  Her- 
ring, probably  by  Willes,  is  in  the  possession  of  alderman 
Herring  of  Norwich,  who  is  of  the  same  family  with  the 
archbishop. — See  also  Genu's  Mag,  for  1777  and  1701. 
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WALTON  (w£St),  Elient  and  Lewes.  Forty-eight  miles. 
St.  Mary.  P.  735.  The  town  by  the  wall  or  mound. — 
Some  of  the  family  of  Repps  continued  here  from  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror  till  1750.  The  church  has  a  curious  free- 
stone tower,  standing  about  twenty-two  yards  south  of  the 
structure,  which  contains  five  bells ;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  a 
north  and  south  aisle,  and  a  chancel.  As  a  specimen  of  a 
tower  and  porch  in  the  early  English  style,  when  the  Norman 
ornaments  and  its  massy  proportions  still  remained,  though 
joined  to  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  pointed  arch,  West 
Walton  may  be  considered  peculiarly  valuable.  The  whole 
of  the  church  is  full  of  interest  in  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture, mixed  with  occasional  specimens  of  higher  antiquity. 
Its  immediate  vicinity  to  Walsoken  makes  it  convenient  for 
a  comparison  between  both. — Vide  Caiman's  Antiq,  In  this 
church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Repps,  &c.  &c. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  under  a  tabernacle,  lies  the 
effigy  of  a  religious  person,  probably  an  abbot.  Here  is  a 
large  marble  stone,  which  has  been  ornamented  with  a  rim 
of  brass  and  an  inscription,  probably  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Smith,  rector  of  Southrey.  About  a  mile  west  of 
Walton  church,  is  a  ferry  over  Wisbeach  river,  on  the  isle  of 
Ely  side,  and  a  ford  which  may,  at  certain  times  of  the  tide, 
be  crossed  on  horseback.*  Here  are  the  manors  of  the  Prior 
of  Ely,  Lovells,  and  Clare  fee. 

WIGGENHALL.  Forty  miles.  St.  Germain.  P.  584. 
Saxon,  a  great  press  or  force  of  water. — ^This  parish  having 
been  for  several  ages  the  residence  of  the  Wigenhales,  its 
records  mention  many  distinguished  individuals.!  The 
church  has  a  square  tower  with  four  bells ;  and  here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Elwyne,  Appleton,  the  Moors, 
Sec,  &c.  Several  years  since  the  floor  of  this  edifice  was 
found  to  be  at  least  eight  feet  below  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  Ouse.  Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  Ouse  into  Marshland. 
St.  Germain's  is  situate  about  four  miles  from  Lynn,  on  the 

*  On  the  west  side  of  Wisbeach  river  and  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  are  two  hnodred  acrea 
of  iand  belonging  to  tlie  parish  of  West  Walton ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  said 
river,  next  to  Walpole  salt  marshes,  are  seventy  acres  embanked,  called  Tld-marah 
farm,  which  belong  to  the  parish  of  lid  St.  Giles,  in  the  ble  of  £ly  and  coanty  of 
Cambridge. 

t  The  flrst  that  we  meet  with  of  this  ancient  family  is  Peter,  whosQ  son,  Simon  de 
Wigenbail,  was  found  to  owe  half  a  mark  for  exporting  corn  wilhont  a  license.  In  Ike 
twenty-fourth  of  Henry  H. 
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tunipike»road  to  Wisbeach.  Here  is  the  manor  of  Fitton, 
of  which  the  ancient  family  of  Fitton  were  very  early  en* 
feoffed  therein.  It  is  now  in  the  corporation  of  Lynn,  and 
the  hundred  court  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  held  at  Fit- 
ton  oak  in  this  manor. 

William  db  Wigbnhall,  or  Howard,  generally  re- 
sided at  past  Winch,  near  Lynn,  of  which  town  he  was  lord 
from  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  L  to  the  thirty-fourth.  Du- 
ring this  time  several  presents  were  sent  to  him  and  his  lady ; 
this  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  chamberlain  of  that 
town,  extant  at  present,  on  rolls  of  parchment,  for  instance: 

**  Item  in  uno  carcos  bovii  mUso  D'ne  Altcie  Howard,  nsq  Wynch, 
ll9. ;  vix  for  the  carcase  of  an  ox,  and  sending  it  to  die  lady  Alice 
Howard,  at  Wynch.  Wine*  is  also  set  down  as  having  been  sent  to 
sir  William  Howard,  with  two  calves  and  a  collar,  or  shield  of  brawn, 
ISA ;  two  salmons  are  also  entered  as  sent  at  Easter,  lis. 

In  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  L,  William  de  Wigenhall  was 
made  one  of  the  justices  of  trail  bagtaiif  to  enquire  after  in- 
truders on  other  men*s  lands,  and  malefactors  who  committed 
murders,  burnings,  robberies,  or  damages,  in  houses,  woods, 
parks,  &c.,  and  also  the  receivers  and  abettors  of  them.  He 
was  knighted  in  or  about  1278,  and  being  bred  to  the  law 
he  became  highly  eminent,  and  was  retained  by  several  per- 
sons of  dignity,  and  by  societies  and  corporations,  from 
whom  he  had  a  settled  annual  pension.  When  he  was  one 
of  the  king*s  council,  he  gave  his  opinion  ''  that  if  the  king 
should  prefer  the  bishop  of  Byblis,  whom  the  pope  had  pro- 
vided for  by  his  bull,  by  appointing  him  prior  of  Golding- 
ham  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  his  crown  and 
dignity  ;*'  upon  which  the  king  sent  a  letter  of  refusal  to 
the  pope.  He  was  summoned  with  other  judges,  by  writ 
dated  January  the  third,  in  the  first  of  Edward  H.,  to  attend 
at  the  coronation  at  Westminster  on  the  Sunday  next  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Valentme,  and  died,  as  it  said,  in  the  follow- 
ing  year. 

WIGGENHALL.     Forty  miles.     St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
P.  230. — Was  held  by  the  Kerviles  and  the  Williamsons, 

< 

•  Taeltas  stiitet  that  Tlncyardi  were  planted  by  the  Romans  in  Britain.  The  Isle 
of  Ely  was  long  since  called  Isle  de  Vfpies.  In  1763,  Collinson  mentions  vines  for 
makiof  wine ;  and  other  well-known  facts  completely  set  aside  the  idea  that  the  vine- 
yards of  EBgiand  were  apple  orchanis,  tod  that  the  wine  was  elder. 
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&c, ;  the  former  held  the  chief  manor  of  the  lords  Bardolph, 
and  had  their  residence  here.  At  a  place  called  Wathden, 
or  Weterden,  in  this  parish,  Goddard  states,  (see  Lynn  bio- 
graphy), there  was  to  be  seen,  in  his  time,  some  remains  of  a 
church,  and  some  bones  were  seen  at  the  river  side  when  the 
water  ebbed.  The  old  hall  or  manor-house,  was  a  large 
building  of  brick,  with  a  good  tower  or  gatehouse,  embattled, 
built  by  the  Kerviles,  with  their  arms  and  those  of  Plowden 
thereon.*  The  church  has  a  square  steeple,  with  five  bells. 
The  east  part  of  the  interior  is  divided  from  the  other  part 
In^  an  oaken  screen,  and  was  an  old  chapel.  Here  is  an 
altar-monument  of  marble  and  alabaster,  whereon  lie  the 
effigies  of  a  man  in  armour,  with  his  lady,  (in  alabaster), 
resting  their  heads  on  cushions,  with  their  hands  in  a  sup- 
pliant posture ;  below  them  is  the  portraiture  of  a  little  girl, 
with  her  hands  conjoined ;  and  by  her  a  boy  in  swaddling 
clothes.  On  one  side  of  them  is  the  arms  of  Kervile ;  gules, 
a  chevron.  Or,  between  three  leopards*  faces  argent,  impa- 
ling, axure,  a  foss  indented  in  chief  two  lys.  Or,  Plowden, 
&c.  &c.  Four  marble  pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  gilt  capitals,  support  an  entablature  of  the  same,  and 
on  the  summit  is  a  goat,  passant,  &c.  The  windows  over  the 
arches  of  the  nave  have  been  curiously  painted  with  figures 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  various  parts  of  scripture  his- 
tory. The  seats  in  the  nave  and  both  the  aisles,  are  of  oak ; 
and  carved  with  the  figures  of  saints,  &c.,  some  bearing  the 
arms  of  Kervile  and  Butler.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Kerviles  and  the  Bemers,  and  here  is  the 
manor  of  Westacre  Priory. 

Saddle  Bow  is  a  hamlet  near  the  river,  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Wiggenhall. 

WIGGENHALL.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
P.  561. — ^The  lordship  here  was  in  the  family  of  Caprevill, 
Chereville,  or  Kervile.    Sir  ^Frederick  de  Capreville,  in  the 

*  The  greatest  part  is  polled  down,  and  the  rest  tenanted.  The  Kerviles  here  men- 
tloned,  were  lords  of  this  place  from  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  to  the  year  iai4,  when 
on  the  death  of  sir  Henry  Kervile,  a  bigoted  papist,  who  had  been  accused  of  treason, 
the  family  became  extinct,  and  the  extent  passed  to  other  hands.  This  sir  ilcnry 
Kervile,  about  November,  1020,  was  accused  by  sir  Chrisotpher  Heyden,  knight, 
that  the  papists  met  at  his  house,  In  order  to  subscribe  to  and  assist  the  emperor 
against  the  king  of  Bohemia,  when  king  James  I.  requested  a  loan  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Palatinate  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  ;  whereupon  he  was  sent 
for  to  the  coancii4able.  Imprisoned  some  time,  and  his  papers  slexed,  but  was  after- 
wards relieved. 
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begianing  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  gave  his  tenement  and  ma- 
nor in  this  town,  to  the  priory  of  Castle  Acre.*  The  church 
is  a  good  regular  building ;  consisting  of  a  nave,  a  north 
and  south  aisle,  with  its  porch  and  chancel,  and  at  the  west 
end  stands  a  square  tower  of  stone.  The  upper  part  of  the 
the  north  aisle  has  been  a  chapel,  but  is  now  taken  in  with 
a  screen,  as  is  likewise  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  In 
the  east  window  is  the  broken  effigy  of  pope  Nicholas,  on 
his  throne ;  and  in  the  windows  north  are  those  of  other 
saints.  The  arms  of  Keryile,  Scales,  Bemey,  Gessing, 
Hevingingham,  Lovel,  Bovile,  &c.,  decorate  different  parts  of 
this  edifice. 

Crahhou$e  Nunnery  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  north 
of  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  It  was  appropriated  to 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  It  was  founded  by  Roger  the  prior, 
and  the  convent  of  Reyuham.  This  prior  granted,  to  Lsena 
or  Leva,  a  nun,  and  daughter  of  Godric  de  Lynne,  all  the 
small  tract  of  ground  here,  called  "a  desert  and  solitary 
place,  that  was  inhabited  by  a  hermit,  but  not  overflowed.'' 
Lsena  and  her  nuns  were  to  hold  it  freely,  by  the  payment 
of  12c{.  per  annum  to  the  priory  of  Normansburgh.  Spel- 
man,  in  his  Glossary,  observes,  that  there  were  two  antipho- 
naries  in  this  priory  in  the  year  1425,  which  cost  twenty 
marks ! !  The  site  of  Cr^bhouse  priory  was  granted,  in  the 
first  of  queen  Mary,  to  sir  John  Gage,  knight,  of  Sussex, 
with  the  gardens,  orchards,  &c. 

WIGGENHALL.  Forty  miles.  St.  Peter's.  P.  122.— 
As  the  towns  of  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  with  their  churches,  stand  on  the  west  side 
of  the  great  river  Ouse,  in  Marshland,  so  the  towns  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Germain's  Wiggenhall,  with  their  churches, 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  river,  next  that  part  of  the 
hundred  that  is  called  Freebridge  citra  Lynn.  The  church 
has  a  square  tower  with  one  bell.  On  the  font  are  keys  in 
saltire,  the  arms  of  St.  Peter.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his 
"History  of  Embanking,"  is  of  opinion  that  the  Romans 
were  the  persons  who  originally  gained  from  the  sea  these 

*  Robert  Qulrel,  alUs  Sorcl,  and  Agnes  bis  wife,  gnnted  by  flne,&c.  &c.,  in  the 
reign  of  Ihary  III.,  (wo  acres  of  meattow  land,  &c.  The  celebrated  mistreu  of 
Cb«rl«s  VII.  of  Ir'raoce,  lived  In  the  reign  of  oar  Henry  VI. 
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towns  of  Wiggenhall  in  Marshland;  where  the  Saxons  were 
also  invited  to  settle,  from  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  that  they  did  so  is  evident,  says  he,  from  the  au- 
thentic survey  taken  by  the  Norman  Conqueror;  which 
sheweth  that  the  towns  now  in  being  there,  were  also  extant 
in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Before  the  year  1181, 
there  was  neither  any  habitation  or  ground  that  yielded 
profit,  within  that  part  of  Wiggenhall  called  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, from  a  place  called  Bustard's  Dole,  to  the  south  side 
of  the  said  town,  except  the  monastery  of  Crabhouse,  all 
being  a  waste  and  desolate  fen.  Here  is  Shouldham  Priory 
ilianor. 


HUNDRED  OF  CALLOW. 


Henry  I.  gave  this  hundred,  with  Brothercross,  to  the  earl 
of  Warren  and  Surrey,  holding  the  castle  of  Norwich,  on 
payment  of  two  marks  per  annum.  In  the  general  survey 
made  by  William  L,  several  lordships  now  in  Brothercross, 
were  comprehended  in  Gallow,  and  vice  versa.  The  hun- 
dred court,  it  is  supposed,  was  anciently  held  in  some  fields 
near  Dunton,  then  known  by  the  name  the  hundred  now 
bears.  Galehow  or  Galestow,  signifying  a  hill  near  water. 
In  the  third  and  tenth  of  Elizabeth,  the  hundred  court  was 
held  at  a  place  called  Long-field  Stones.  This  hundred  com- 
prehends a  tract  of  rich  country,  extending  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  from  east  to  west,  and  about  eight  from  north  to 
south,  containing  twenty-nine  parishes ;  eighteen  of  which 
belong  to  the  deanery  oi  Burnham,  and  eleven  to  Toftrees ; 
the  former  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  and  the  latter  in 
that  of  Norwich. 

BAGTHORPE.  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  69. 
The  church  is  a  small  edifice,  without  any  monument,  &c. 
Here  is  Castle  Acre  Priory  manor,  and  Mount  Ida,  the  seat  of 
sir  Henry  A.  Lambert,  hart.. 
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BAjlMER.  Twenty-eight  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  25. 
Called  in  Domesday-book,  Benemara,  by  a  hill  and  a  mere. 
The  church  is  a  small  pile  standing  upon  a  hill ;  the  chancel 
mnd  north  aisle  are  in  ruins :  it  has  a  round  tower.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Coxf^d  Priory,  and  Castle  Acre  Priory. 

BARSHAM  (bast).  Twenty-seven  miles.  All  Saints. 
P;  203. — ^There  are  three  towns  of  this  name.  In  Domesday- 
book  they  are  all  included  under  the  name  of  Barsham.  The 
church  is  without  a  tower,  and  here  are  some  interesting 
Gothic  remains,  with  arms  over  the  door,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  the  fragments  of  figures  in  niches.  There  were 
formerly  several  bells,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  church, 
and  being  put  on  ship  board  were  lost,  as  it  is  said,  on  Hun- 
stanton sands.  In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Lamb,  Strutt,  and  the  Calthorpes,  to  one  of  whom, — 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  is  taken  out  of  the 
aave  of  the  church,  is  a  very  sumptuous  monument  of  alabaster  and 
black  marble,  &c.,  Iiaving  the  effigy  of  a  woman  in  her  winding-sheet, 
as  raising  herself  with  her  left  hand  out  of  her  coffin ;  her  right  hand 
and  eyes  elevated  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  and  on  the  coffin,  '*  Come, 
Lord  Jesas,  qnickly.''^  Over  her,  are  two  arches,  supported  by 
Doric  columns.  In  one  of  them  is  an  angel  offering  her  a  crown  of 
glory ;  and  in  the  other  an  angel  offering  her  a  crown  of  laurel ;  and 
above  these  an  angel  as  sounding  the  last  trumpet.  On  the  cornice 
of  the  monuments  are  two  effigies,  one  representing  Wisdom,  or 
Knowledge,  with  the  sun ;  the  other  witii  a  dove,  representing  In- 
nocency.  On  the  base  of  this  monument  are  the  arms  of  Calthorpe. 
— This  commemorates  the  death  of  the  wives  of  James  Calthorpe, 
esq.,  with  several  of  his  family. 

This  church,  in  some  writings,  is  called  the  Holy  Trinity  of 
East  Barsham. 

Thomas  Wricbt,  vicar,  S.  T.  B.,  sir  Christopher  Calthorpb 
lord  and  patron,  by  his  will  in  1718,  gives  to  him  during  his  life  and 
continuance  to  perform  divine  service  here ;  and  aAer  his  death  or 
remove,  to  the  vicar  of  East  Barsham,  and  his  sncceiMors,  for  ever, — 
that  house,  ontbouses,  yards,  and  orchards,  in  East  Barsham,  in  which 
the  said  Mr.  Wright  now  lives,  together  with  the  feed  of  the  church- 
yard ;  and  vicarage  ty  thes  of  all  my  lands  in  West  Barsham ;  he  and 
they  answering  to  the  vicar  of  West  Barsham  5s.  per  annum,  being 
by  ancient  determination  in  Chancery  desired  to  be  by  custom  the 
dues  to  him  only  for  the  same.* 

•  Near  to  the  charch  wwthc  chapel  of  St.  Saviour,  or  the  Orcrting  of  our  Tjidy, 
to  which  belonged  a  maofloo,  with  certain  lands.    The  advowson  of  it  was  granted. 
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Here  are  the  manors  of  Woltertons*,  Rochfords,  Martias, 
or  East  Hall,  Barninghams,  or  KnoUes,  and  Waldeipraves 
and  Childs. 

East  Basham,  or  Barsham  Hall,     Mr.  Britton,  in  his 
*  Archttectural  Antiquities/  selects  this  house  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI. ;   and   gives  two   admirable  plates. 
Three  beautiful  plates  of  this  building,  with  highly  satis- 
factory details,  are  given  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Repton,  in  his  *  Ve- 
tusta  Monumenta.'     Mr.  Britton  says,  ''  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  ancient  brick  architecture  we  have  few  superior.     Blome- 
iield  considers  it  to  have  been  built  by  sir  William  Farmor, 
or  Fermor,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VHI  ;t  but  by  the 
style  of  the  arches,  ornaments,  arms,  «.^c.  still  remaining  in 
different  parts  of  the  mansion,  Mr.  Britton  is  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  the  greater  part  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vn.  ;X  and  that  only  the  gate-house  was  raised  during  the 
reign  of  the  eighth  Henry.     Not  finding  any  historical  re- 
cords relating  to  this  curious  and  interesting  building,  we 
can  only  point  out  the  peculiarity  of  what  remains.    The 
tower  entrance,  or  porter's  lodge,  and  entrance  porch,  with 
part  of  the  south  front,  &c.  are  the  views  selected  by  Britton. 

in  the- fifth  of  Henry  VITI.,  to  Henry  Fermor.  DionyM,  relict  of  ilr  Peter  de  Tye, 
knight,  wills.  In  137S,  to  be  buried  at  the  door  of  the  church  of  Baraham  St.  lYlaity ; 
give*  a  legacy  to  build  a  church  porch  over  her  grave,  and  money  to  build  or  repair 
the  chapel  over  the  graves  of  her  father  and  mother,  &c. :  to  Edward  Charles  her  sou, 
lOO.'T.  per  annum  out  of  her  manor  of  Kesslugland ;  and '20j.  per  annum  to  her 
^danvhter  Margaret  dc  Tye. 

*  Maurice  de  Barsham,  who  at  one  time  held  this  manor.  In  the  thirty-first  of  Henry 
II.,  was  fined  401.  because  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  de  Bellemonte, 
and  William  was  also  fined  S3f.  &r.  id,  because  he  married  against  the  agreement  that 
he  had  made  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Ilalph  de  Gedding.  This  Maurice  began  hla 
journey  or  pilgrimage  to  St.  James's  of  Compoetella,  In  Spain,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Danstan,  and  gave  to  the  priory  of  Castle  Acre,  for  the  prosperity  of  his  Journey,  all 
his  corn  in  his  granges,  of  East  and  West  Barsham,  sixty.four  sheep  In  his  Foldcoarse 
of  East,  and  sixteen  In  thsit  of  West  Barsham,  with  all  his  tenements  whlcb  he  held 
of  them.  If  he  should  not  return. 

t  Sir  William  Fabmor  built  in  this  manor  of  Wolterton,  as  I  take  it,  a  very  large 
and  stately  manw-house  or  hall,  of  brick,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  now  very 
much  decayed  and  ruinous.  Some  years  past  I  found  these  remains  of  antiquity,  over 
the  great  gatehouse  leading  into  the  court-yard  :  on  the  outside  are  the  king's  arms  of 
France  and  England,  quarterly,  supported  by  a  lion  and  a  grilRn  ;  on  the  right  side  of 
it  the  arms  of  Fermor,  argent,  on  a  saltire  sable,  between  four  lions'  heads,  erased^ 
gules,  a  martlet  of  the  first,  between  four  besants,  on  a  chief  asure,  an  anchor  b^ 
tween  two  pallets.  Or,  impaling  argent,  three  pallets,  £M^e« ;  and  on  the  left^Fennor, 
impaling  argent  a  lion  rampant,  sable  Staplcton.  In  the  bow  window  of  the  hall, 
on  several  scrolto, "  Audaces  Fortuna  Juvat,'*  with  various  arms.  On  a  piece  of  oak 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  are  "  Quinqne  vulnera"  carved,  and  round  it  the  passion 
of  'God  help  me.'  In  a  room  called  the  Nursery,  and  above  stairs,  are  several  an- 
tique heads  of  men  and  women  In  antique  dresses ;  and  on  the  wainscot  several 
armorial  bearings,  &c.  &c. 

X  Mr.  Cotmao  dates  the  boilding  at  1500.— Vide  etching  in  Arch,  AMiq. 
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la  the  latter  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  arched  doorway 
is  more  pointed  than  in  the  former :  and  immediately  over 
the  arch  are  the  fragments  of    Henry  Vll/s  arms^  with 
cognizance,  viz,   griffin  and  greyhound »  with  the  crown. 
The  portcullis  and  rose  appear  in  several  different  places, 
with  the  letters  £.  R.  and  H.  R.,  also  profile  heads  in 
relief,  apparently  portraits  of  Henry  VH.  and  his  queen, 
are   impressed  on  several  bricks  on  the  front.     They  are 
on  shields  in  paunels,  and  are  profusely  distributed  about 
the  building.     Many  other  letters  also  appear,  with  much 
armorial   insignia;    but  the   gproup  of  ten   chimneys,   is, 
perhaps,  the  most  singular  and  peculiar  object  in  this  view, 
or  any  remaining  part  of  the  mansion.     The  whole  group, 
as  well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  edifice,  consist  of  brick ; 
which  are  of  a  fine  quality,  and  mostly  impressed  in  figured 
moulds.     All  the  chimneys  are  evidently  made  with  bricks 
moulded  to  their  various  situations,  forms,  and  ornaments. 
One  of  these  chimney  shafts  communicated  to  the  great 
hall  fireplace,  but  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  account  for 
corresponding  fireplaces  and  rooms  to  the  other  nine.    The 
building  extended  as  far  to  the  right  of  the  porch,  as  re- 
presented to  the  left  of  Britten's  view.    Directly  facing  this 
porch,  on-the  opposite  side  of  a  quadrangular  court,  is  the 
iodge  gateway,  represented  in  bis  other  print,  the  inner  fa- 
9ade  of  which,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  are  decorated  with 
armorial  and  other  heraldic  insignia.     Immediately  above 
the  outer  gateway,  are  the  battered  remains  of  Henry  VlH.^s 
arms,  supporters,  crest,  &c.  on  the  sides  of  which  are  two 
shields  with  the  Fermor  arms.     These  are  again  displayed 
near  the  top  of  the  building,  and  also  with  numerous  quar- 
terings,  on  a  large  shield,  over  the  arch  within  the  gate.  On 
each  side  of  the  entrance  arch,  are  some  fragments,  in  inick, 
of  statues,  which  formerly  stood  on  brackets,  beneath  cano- 
pies, and  were  intended  to  represent  porters,  or  guards. 
Blomefield  calls  them  "two  wild  men,  or  giants,  as  janitors, 
armed  with  clubs;  a  species  of  personages  which  no  pageant 
at  that  time  of  day  was  without."  Blomefield  also  adds,  that 
the  date  of  1538  was  to  be  seen  on  a  pane  of  stained  glass. 
In  a  window  in  this  house  were  formerly  the  armorial  pedi- 
gree and  alliances  of  the  family  of  Calthorpe,  from  the 
Conquest  to  thcmiddle  of  the  last  century,  contained  in  be- 
ween  fifty  and  sixty  diamond-shaped  panes  of  painted  glass. 
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neatly  executed.  They  are  now  most  of  them  entire,  and 
are  placed  in  a  bow  window  in  the  library  of  John  Fenn, 
esq.,  of  East  Dereham.*  Of  this  once  splendid  and  much 
decorated  mansion,  the  walls  of  the  porter's  lodge,  and  some 
of  the  apartments  on  the  northern  side  of  the  court,  only 
remain :  these  are  now  appropriated  to  a  farm-house.  A 
large  barn  is  constructed  with  squared  stones,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  are  covered  with  various  tracery  of  different 
patterns ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  constituted 
parts  of  the  house,  or  are  fragments  of  the  once  magnificent 
and  noted  priory  of  Walsingham,  in  the  vicinity.  .  From 
the  exertions,'  great  taste  and  knowledge,  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Astley,  uncle  to  the  present  proprietor,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  what'  is  yet  left  of  this  interesting  ruin, 
will  efPectually  be  preserved. 

BARSHAM  (north).  Twenty-three  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  66. — In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Russei  and  Thomson.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Wauncys,  or 
Southall,  Branch's,!  Churches,  and  Caleys. 

Mr.  John  Borage,  of  this  place,  gent.,  gave  by  his  will, -dated 
16S6,  to  the  master,  fellows,  and  scholars,  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  some  time  a  scholar,  a  rent  charge  of  S5^  per  aanaro, 
out  of  his  messuage,  lands,  &c.,  in  North  and  West  Barsham,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  fellow,  to  be  held  only  untii  the  non-reeency, 
or  five  years  after  the  said  fellow's  commencing  M.  A ,  capable  of 
being  elected  when  he  shall  be  sophister  of  two  years  standing  in  the 
said  hall ;  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  founder's  name  and  kindred  in  that 
hall,  or  in  any  other  college  in  Cambridge,  as  shall  be  found  capable 
thereof;  and  for  want  thereof,  any  Norfolk  or  Norwich  man  may  b« 
elected. 

0 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  entry  in  the  parish  register, 
under  Mr.  Lawson's  own  hand,  as  follows — 

Deo  Oratias 

Quod  Nos  Satias 

Bonis  Rusticbrum. 

Contra  Volnntatem  Eorum^ 


*  Goagh's  Britaooia,  ed.  1780. 

i  This  manor  was  at  one  time  in  the  poMeulon  of  Thomas  TmviTTy  who,  after 
the  battle  or  Evesham,  tkecame  a  knight,  one  of  the  king's  justices,  and  fiither  of  Ni- 
cholas Tritbtt,  the  historian,  who  wrote  the  reigns  of  several  kings  of  Bngland* 
In -the  nfly-seventh  of  Henry  III.  he  was  judge  of  Norwich,  &c. 
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BARSHAM  (west).  Twenty-three  miles.  P.  66. 

Was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gourneys,*  &c.  &c.  The  church 
has  no  tower,  but  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Ooumey,  and  sir  L*£strange  Calthorpe.  To  the  former  is 
the  following  inscription,  on  a  brass  plate,  not  printed  at 
length  in  BlomeAeld,  but  recorded  by  Cotman  in  his  Broises, 
under  a  shield,  with  a  cross  ingrailed  : — 

M.  S.  '^CadvcYin  hoc  stemat  Marmor  Edvarts  Oovrmay,  (Fllivs 
et  Hsres  Thomae  Govrnay,  Armifferi  et  Marlhae  Filtas  Edyardi  Lew- 
kenor  de  Denham,  In  Comitatv  orffolcin  miliris)  qui  in  Novissimam 
Diem  Mortalitatis  Ezvvias  htc  Deposvit  Fvit  Prvdens,  consTltYS 
Gompositvs,  vir  vindiqve  Et  Famae  Integer,  Deo  Sincere  Fidelis, 
Amico  Religiose  Fidvs  NvUi.  IniTstvs  Indigentibvs  BeoigDis»iinvs 
Nee  Decet  Htivs  Cineres  Operosa  Molesavt  Loqvax  Elogivm  cvi 
vita  pro.  Epitaphio  Est  Nvmerosa  Virtvs  Et  Pietas  Syperstes  Sva 
Pro  Piramide/' 

And  under  three  angels*  heads,  on  the  same  brass : — 

**  Migravit  6*-  Avgvsti  Anno  Bom.  1641. 
AtatU  svs,  SS.t 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Wilkins,  and  Castle  Acre  Priory. 

BROOMSTHORPE,  (or  Brunsthorpe).  Thirty  miles. 
No  church.  P.  11.  So  called  as  seated  on  a  burn,  or 
Bourn. — Held  by  the  Pinkeneys,  Dynnes,  and  the  Cockets, 
&c.  Colonel  Horace  Walpole  built  some  additional  rooms 
in  front  of  the  manor>house,  which  building  was  afterwards 
converted  to  a  farm-house.  The  church  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Here  was 
the  guild  of  St.  John,  to  whom  the  church  was  probably 
dedicated. 

DUNTON  (with  Doughton,  or  Doketon.)  Twenty-five 
miles.     St. .     P.  124.     So  called  as  seated  on  a 

*  Thomas  Goarney,  esq.  in  the  nioth  of  Edward  IV.  givei  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Annanclatioii,  at  WalBingham,  his  gold  ring  with  a  torqaoise  stone,  ice.  &c. 

t  I  have  added  this  as  the  prototype  of  a  memurlal  which  has  since  become  very 
common  in  marble  tablets,  bnt  which  is  rarely  fonnd  in  brass.  The  family  of  De 
Oonrnay  was  of  great  antiqaity,  and  lords  of  llarpley.  West  Barsham  also  became 
their  property  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  arms  of  Goarnay  were  originally  a 
sable  Held,  which  was  afterwards  changed  lo  ar^eur/,  charged  with  a  cross  engrailed, 
gules.  Epitaphs,  containing  the  highest  praises,  were  casiomary  in  the  seventeenth 
centary,  and  the  roan  who  could  deserve  those  engraven  on  this  brass,  roost  have  been 
of  a  superior  order ;  the  reader,  however,  will  readily  believe  the,  highest  praise  to 
have  been  bis  dnc,  recollecting  that  it  contains  the  character  of  a  Giimey. — VQtman*s 
Brasses,  zlvii. 
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hill. — It  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Sculthorpe.  Henry 
II.  is  said  to  have  given  this  town,  with  Doketon  and  Ketel- 
soD,  to  Ralph  de  Hauville,  to  be  held  by  petty  sergeanty, 
viz,  keeping  the  king's  hawks/  or  Falcons.  This  Ralph 
was  afterwards  knighted,  and  had  a  son  sir  Ralph,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  age,  sometimes  wrote  himself 
de  Dunton,  and  sometimes  de  Hauville.  Dunton  became 
afterwards  the  property  of  my  lord  Coke,  the  queen  Eliza- 
beth's attorney-general.  The  church  has  a  square  tower ; 
and  in  the  chancel  is  this  remarkable  inscription  : — 

<<  In  memory  of  Matthew  Lancaster,  of  Dnnton,  gent.,  eldest 
son  and  heir  m  Matthew  Lancaster,  descended  from  John  Lancaster, 
the  first  of  that  race  in  England,  and  first  founder  of  Lancaster,  from 
whom  issued  fifty  or  more  kntglits,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  quality, 
some  dignified  hy  their  honourable  marriages  in  noble  families,  the 
rest,  or  most  of  them  in  their  several  marriages,  equalizing  if  not  ex- 
ceeding their  own  rank  and  pedigree. — Died  1658." 

In  the  chancel  also  are  the  effigies  in  brass  of  Clere  Talbot 
and  his  wives  ;  the  principal  effigy  having  a  shrouded  figure . 
on  each  side,t  with  a  brass  plate  under  them,  but  no  in- 
scription. 

Lower  down,  on  the  same  stone,  are  cut  three  shields,  on  the  first 
a  lion,  with  the  tail  turned  over  his  head ;  and  on  the  second  Talbot, 
argent f  a  chevron  gulea,  between  three  talbots  passant,  sable ;  and  on 
the  other  Harborne,  gileSf  a  lion  passant,  Or,  between  three  besants, 
a  crescent  for  difference.  There  is  also  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  the  wife  of  Clere  Talbot,  (doctor  of  the  law),  and  daughter  of 
William  Harborne,'esq.,  who  died  in  1649.  Tliis  brass  represents  Clere 
Talbot  and  his  two  wives,  and,  in  his  dress,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  portrait  of  the  same  person  now  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Talbot,  of  Sprowston  hall,  a  gentleman  of  great  anti- 
quarian taste  and  judgment.  The  present  memorial  seems  to  point 
out  the  exact  time  when  this  species  ceased  from  our  monuments.  It 
partakes  of  a  double  nature,  for  while  the  efingies  are  brass,  the  in- 
scription and  the  shields  are  engraved  in  the  stone  itself. — Vide  Cot' 
man's  Brasses, 

*  King  John,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  ordered  the  bailiffs  -of  several  ports  to  secure 
aU  Uie  hawks  and  ger  falcons  which  should  be  brought  beyond  sen,  till  the  said  Henry 
and  Hugh  de  HauYille  should  choose  what  they  thon^t  fit  for  the  king's  use,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  bay  any  till  this  was  done.  Gilbert  and  Ralph  de  Hauville,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  had  a  mandate  to  bring  the  king's  ger  falcons  in  their  custody, 
safe  to  court.  Blomefleld  savs,  that  In  the  third  of  Edward  III.  sir  Thomas  Havlile  was 
falconer  to  the  king ;  that  the  first  time  that  gentleman  occurs  in  a  deed,  was  of  sir 
Thomas  Haville,  in  the  fourth  of  this  monarch. 

Hugh  de  Dunton  impleaded  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  III.  Henry  de  Hauville, 
for  taking  his  swans  ftrom  his  pool  in  Doktton,  and  carrying  them  to  Dunton ;  and  it 
was  adjudged  that  he  should  make  satisfaction,  and  permit  Hugh  to  have  the  fishery 
in  the  wali  of  Doketon,  from  Hugo's  mill,  to  the  mill  of  Henry » 

t  These  two  figures  are  not  repretftnted  in  Cotman's  plate. 
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FAKENHAM.    Twenty-five  miles.    St.  Peter.     P.  1626. 
One  of  the  best  market  towns  in  the  county ;  situate  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  with  the  Yare  on  the  south. — Fakenham  was 
in  the  possession  of  Harold ,  who  being  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  it  came  to  William  the  Conqueror/  &c.    In  the 
thirty-eighth  of  Edward  HI.  it  was  found,  on  a  pleading  at 
Easter  term,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  not  obliged 
to  repair  the  causey,  called  Brig  mill  dam,  then  broke  down, 
and  an  assize  was  brought  in  the  forty-third  of  Henry  HI., 
on  account  of  the  mill  pool  being  raised  too  high.  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  is  "surprised  to  find  that  a  salina,  or  salt  pit, 
should,  in  Domesday-book,  be  mentioned  as  a  part  of  this 
lordship,  it  being  six  miles  from  the  sea  ;*'  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  salina  lay  in  some  place  on  the  sea,  belong- 
ing to  Harold  ;  thus  Necton,  a  town  above  twelve  miles  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  sea,  had  a  ialima  which  lay  at  Lynn ; 
there  are  no  records,  however,  to  support  this  assertion. 
Harold  was  lord  of  Necton,  and  had  a  fee  in  Lynn.     In  the 
seventh  of  James  I.  Fakenham  mill,  and  a  parcel  of  land 
called  Hulmore,  and  a  warren,  &c.,  was  granted  to  Eklmund 
Ferrors  and  Francis  Philips,  paying  5/.  10s.  per  annum.  The 
churchf  is  a  large  commodious  structure,  having  a  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel  covered  with  tiles,  and  a 
south  porch.   At  the  west  a  lofty  stone  tower,  with  six  bells; 
the  former  of  which  has  been  lately  ornamented  by  four 
crocketted  spires  at  the  angles ;  which  adds  much  to  its 
beauty,  particularly  at  a  distance.     At  the  tower  is  a  fine 
western  entrance-doorway,  with  a  large  window  over,  divi- 
ded into  six  lights,  and  subdivided  by  a  horizontal  muUion, 
and  tracery  mouldings.      On  each  side  of  the  door  is  a 
canopied  niche,  and  the  buttresses  are  ornamented  with  pa- 
nelling.    It  has  also  an  octangular  font,  ornamented  with 
the  figures  of  an  angel,  ox,  lion,  and  eagle,  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists,  also  of  the  Trinity  and  Passion ;  and  on 

*  The  manor,  beinf  an  ancient  demesne,  Henry  I.  gave  it  to  Ilagh  Capel ;  and  king 
John  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Amndei.  with  whom  it  did  not  long  continue,  for  Ileiiry 
III.  granted  it,  about  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  to  the  coontess  of  Provence;  after 
her  decease  it  belonged  to  queen  Eleanor,  bnt  Edward  11.  granted  It  to  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  the  last  earl  of  Oloeter,  who  dying  withoat  issue,  it  devolved  again  to  the  crown. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  granted  to  Robert  de  Ufford,  earl  of  SufTolk,  af- 
terwards to  Chlchely,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  enemy  of  the  Lollards.  Henry 
VIII.  granted  it  with  the  advowson  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  the  patronage  of 
which  it  BOW  remains. 

t  A  neat  market  town,  with  a  handsome  church,  in  which  was  a  light  for  good  king 
Henry.— Cawrf^ii. 
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pillar  of  it  the  king's  arms,  also  the  letter  H  or  L,  in  the  old 
character,  and  a  crown  over  it,  to  represent  its  being  in  the 
duchy  of  Lancasiter,  or  built  in  king  Henry  VI/s  reign. 
Around  the  cover  is — 

'<  Orate  pro  aia  Ade  Plowryte  et  AUcie  nxorts  ejus,  et  omninm  l>e- 
nefHctor^  soor  qui  istnd  opus  fieri  fecerant  in  honore  Dei  omnipoten- 
tiS."    Amen. 

Here  is  also  a  cleristory,  a  piscina,  and  screen  ;  and  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Payn,  Gwin,  Smith,  the  Cal- 
thorpes,  and  Wortley.  The  following  inscription,  on  an 
altar-tomb  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard,  is  well 
worth  transcribing : — 

^'Hicjacet  JohaDDes,  qnem  prope  dilecta  sua  Catherina  Wortley, 
quos  amor  et  ecclesia  conjonsit:  seperavit  et  rerum,  et  hominum, 
edax  tempus  et  tamnlns  rapuit.  Hanc  Anno  Domini,  1G65,  state 
intei^ram.  Hanc  anno  Dni.  1695,  senectute  fractnm  vicit  facflis  Tic- 
toria.  Veniet  venier  tamen  dies,  quae  raptam  dabit,  quie  victnm  in- 
▼ictum  reddet.  Vis  plura  lector,  scias  honestis  ortas  parentibus  et 
quondam  hnjas  locls  nunc  beatoris  incolas." 

In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  lays  a  large  grey  stone,  whereon 
has  been  the  portraiture,  in  brass,  of  a  priest,  the  stone 
rimmed  with  the  same  metal ;  the  upper  part  of  the  por- 
trait remained  in  the  time  of  Blomefieid ;  with  part  of  the 
rim,  and  these  words — sexti  qvi  obiit  die  Sahbati, .  There 
have  also  been  four  shields,  one  at  each  corner,  of  which 
the  two  lowest  only  remain,  viz.  a  pelican  vulning  himself, 
with  two  keys,  in  saitire,  round  which — Aperite  mihi  portas 
justiiie,  Blomefield  takes  this  monument  to  be  in  memory 
of  Henry  Keys,  admitted  rector  of  this  church  1405,  &c. 
Here  is  also  a  singular  brass,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  with 
the  sacramental  cup  represented  in  the  centre.  It  is  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Newman.  Mr.  Cotman,  who  has  repre- 
sented this  in  his  Brakes,  says  *'  I  have  added  this,  because 
it  is  a  brass  of  an  unusual  shape ;  it  is  the  memorial  too  of 
a  rector  of  Penthorp,  who  has  no  other,  his  name  not  being 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  rectors  of  that  parish.  By  the 
form  of  the  cup,  he  probably  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.''  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are 
three  stalls  or  arches,  of  stone,  for  the  bishop,  archdeacon, 
and  rector.  The  church  porch,  by  the  date  thereon,  appears 
to  have  been  built  in  1497 :  it  was  used  as  a  magazine  for 
the  hundred  of  Gallow  in  1602,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of 
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June  in  that  year,  **  xxvii.  lbs.,  xxix.  lbs.,  and  xxiiii.  lbs.  of 
powder,  to  be  lodged  there,  with  quantities  of  matches,  pick- 
axes, axes,  &c."  On  the  belfry,  which  was  built  and  painted 
at  the  charge  of  one  Salmon,  are  the  arms  of  Gourney,  also 
Or^  three  escutcheons,  azure^  each  charged  with  a  lion  ram- 
pant, argent.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  an 
old  chapel ;  on  the  pavement  lies  a  black  marble.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  (an  ancient  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  so  called  1441),  lies  a  grey  stone.  John  Coole, 
by  his  will,  dated  1494,  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr,  and  gives  his  messuage  in  Faken- 
ham  mercate^  with  the  garden,  4&c.,  sixty  acres  of  land,  and 
a  cottage  called  Harbors,  to  be  sold,  with  a  close  called  Fox 
yard,  to  iind  a  priest  in  St.  Thomases  chapel,  for  his  soul,  &c. 

The  sessions-house  or  market-cross  has  been  pulled  down 
and  removed.  A  factory  ^as  recently  been  established  here, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance  in  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  youth  of  its  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Fakenham  is  a  small  town,  with  a  good  corn  market,  at- 
tended by  buyers  from  Wells,  and  other  contiguous  ports. 
The  general  market  here  is  on  Thursdays,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  barley  and  wheat  are  sold  by  samples.  The  an- 
nual fairs  are  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  November  11th. 

The  quarter-sessions  for  this  part  of  the  county  were  for- 
merly held  alternately  at  this  town  and  at  Walsingham ;  but 
since  the  turn  of  this  place  has  been  removed  to  Holt,  the 
sessions-house  has  been  appropriated  to  a  school.  On  a 
neighbouring  hill  is  still  kept  the  sheriff's  court  for  the 
whole  county.  In  1741,  several  coins  of  Henry  VI.  and 
VII.,  were  dug  up  here.  Fakenham  was  greatly  damaged 
by  fire,  August  4th,  1738,  when  twenty-six  houses  were  de- 
stroyed. This  is  not  the  Fakenham  celebrated  by  Bloom- 
field,  the  village  mentioned  in  the  'Farmer's  Boy,'  is  in 
Suffolk.  There  are  three  good  schools  here,  one  for  young 
gentlemen,  and  two  for  females.  A  relation  of  the  late 
professor  Porson,  superintended  the  Latin  and  French  de- 
partment. Fakenham  is  distant  from  Lynn  twenty-two, 
Swaffham  sixteen,  from  Holt  twelve,  from  Wells  ten,  and 
from  London  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles. 

A  very  laudable  Institution,  called  the  ''  Fakenham  Pro- 
videni  Society,^*  established  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  wi- 
dows and  orphans  of  deceased  members,  was  first  instituted 
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in  1795y  from  which  the  widow  of  any  member  who  shall 
have  been  a  subscriber  for  the  space  of  two  years^  is  entitled 
to  an  annuity  of  25/.  increasable  at  the  direction  of  the  ge- 
neral committee,  and  according  as  the  fond,  which  agreeably 
to  the  yearly  statement,  March  1825,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  24,114/.  2s,  5c/.  shall  grow  in  prosperity.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided, that  in  case  a  member  leaves  no  widow,  or  the  widow 
dies,  marries  again,  or  bears  an  illegitimate  child,  the  an- 
nuity  is  then  payable  to  the  child  or  children  of  the  deceased 
member,  until  the  youngest  child  attain  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  management  is  vested  in  four  trustees,  and  a 
committee  of  twenty  -two  members ;  assisted  by  subdivision 
committees  in  Norwich,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Dereham,  Holt, 
Swaffham,  North  Walsham,  Downham,  Docking,  &c.  Trea- 
surers for  the  society,  Messrs.  Gumey  and  Co. ;  secretary 
Mr.  N.  Raven,  Wissonsett.  The  number  of  widows  at  pre- 
sent receiving  annuities,  is  ninety-seven  ;  orphans,  fourteen. 
The  increase  of  the  funds  from  March,  1824,  to  March, 
1825,  was  2,118/.  5s.  3c/.  The  present  number  of  members 
of  this  society,  is  1,516. 

The  Wensum,  which  flows  through  the  meadows  of  this 
town,  has  been  supposed  capable  of  being  made  navigable 
to  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  and  some  meetings  for  this  pur- 
pose have  taken  place,  but  without  efl^ect. 

Althorpe. — A  small  hamlet,  lying  about  t%vo  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Fakenham.  The  inhabitants  pay  both  small 
and  great  tythes  to  the  rector  of  Fakenham,  and  come  to 
that  church.  Formerly,  (in  1419),  it  had  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  All  Saints.  Similaily  situat^  and  circumstanced  with 
Althorpe,  is  the  village  of  Thorpkmd, 

FULMONDESTON  with  Croxtan.  Nineteen  miles.  St. 
Mary.  P.  331. — ^William  de  Grancourt,*  who  was  lord  here 
in  the  forty-fifth  of  Henry  III.,  and  in  the  fifty-second  of 
that  king  was  witness  to  several  writs,  dated  November  21, 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  several  other  sheriffs, 
reciting — ^that  whereas  the  king  had  great  occasion  for  mo- 

*  The  famll J  of  the  Graocooiti  were  early  enfeoffed  of  this  manor ;  Walter,  aon  of 
William  de  Granconrt,  waa  lord  in  the  eleventh  year  of  king  John,  when  he  gave  to 
that  monarch  a  good  hawk,  to  be  exempt  IW>m  any  aaalse,  exeept  between  barons ; 
and  in  the  fonrteenth  of  that  king,  William  de  Bellomonte  gave  to  the  king  lixty  marks 
to  have  the  custody  of  William  de  Granconrt,  who  was  Inoicted  for  killing  a  man,  bat 
was  rectus  in  curia.  In  the  third  of  Henry  111.  when  he  gave  a  mark  to  have  a  pone 
against  William  de  Bnmham. 

L    L 
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ney,  by  reaBon  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  aifairs,  that»  as 
he  would  avoid  corporal  punishment^  loss  of  his  goods,  and 
the  king's  anger,  he  should  speedily  pay  four  hundred  marks 
of  the  mouey  due  on  the  summons  of  the  last  iter  of  the 
justices  in  that  county  ;  otherwise,  he  should  know  that  the 
king  would  chastise  his  neglect  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
punishment  should  teach  others  how  to  perform  the  king's 
commands.  There  is  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  Fulmondes- 
ton,  independent  of  the  manor  in  the  Holkham  family. 

Croxlon  and  Clipaton  accounted  as  hamlets  to  Fulmon- 
deston,  having,  the  same  lords.  The  chapel  or  church  of 
Croxton  is  without  a  steeple,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Daniel 
Green,*  A.  M.,  and  Fassett. — Inclosure  act,  1B08. 

HELHOUGHTON,  (or  Helgketan).  Twenty-four  miles. 
All  Saints.  P.  322. — Formerly  written  Halgatun,  from  Hal 
or  Al,  and  Ga,  in  Saxon,  a  town  all  by  the  water.  Here 
was  the  guild  of  St.  Thomas  Here  is  the  manor  of  St. 
Faith's,  or  Horsham  Priory. — Inclosure  act,  1B19. 

HEMPTON.  Twenty-four  miles.  No  church.  P.  299. 
A  church,  dedicated  to*  St.  Andrew,  was  standing  in  the 
twelfth  of  Henry  VH. 

Hampton  priory  was  first  an  hospital,  and  afterwards  a 
priory  tor  Black  canons,  of  the  Augustine  order.  In  the 
second  of  king  John,  the  archdeacon  of  Worcester,  (pro- 
bably Brancaster)  gave  a  palfrey  to  the  king  for  a  fair,  to 
be  held  yearly  on  Whit  Tuesday,  for  the  profit  and  uses  of 
tlie  brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St  Stephen,  as  then  called, 
by  the  causey  of  Fakenham,  which  fair  is  held  at  this  time 
in  llempton -green;  and  is  considerable.     Beside  the  fair 

*  An  elegant  liMcriptlon  to  hi*  memory,  on  the  north  wrH  of  the  chancel  of  thia 
church,  moKt  not  be  pasaed  over  :  he  bean  on  a  shield,  argent,  a  cross,  ingrailed  gvUs, 
crtAf  a  buck  trippaut,  proper,  with  a  lanrel  in  his  month.  P. M. S.  Dani  bl  Grbbn, 
A.  M.  Coll.  S.  S.  Trin.  apud  Cantab,  qaondam  socins  nnper  eccles,  de  Faimodcston, 
cam  Croston,  annoa  plus  qaadriglnta  rector,  omni  literamm  grnere  exornatos,  singulis 
provinciaB  qaadmplicis  mnneribns,  in  officinis  Jare  snis  pracciare  functus,  sacerdotis, 
paedagogi,  mariti,  et  p.itrit,  poateris  imitandnm.  Maximis  fn  Deom  pietatis,  ct 
Optiims  In  boroinem  vlrtutis,  liniatiim  officiis  cdidit  exemplar.  Et  com  indigno  de 
mnndo  bene  din  merataset,  magno  perdlgnns  bonore  in  ooelnm,  ainmnos  conjagcm  et 
Bobolem,  charus  coiestem,  spretis  mnndanis  bencdictionem  obnixc  prccatns,  nliimnm 
amicis  dixit  vale,  et  migrarit  deflulns.  Interim  autem  Deo  cIcmentiMiino  ingrato  orbi 
et  terrw,  foBcnndae  ad  resorrecttonvm  tandem  aliqnaudo  sperans  meliora,  auimam  bu- 
millime  l^mam  provide,  corpus  libenter,  foris  jiixta  depoaitum,  tommislt  impertivit, 
reliqah  p.    J.  il.  S.  A*.  Pom.  1700.    i£tat  71. 
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above  mentioned,  another  on  the  vi^il  and  feast  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, belonging  to  them,  (still  kept,  remarkable  for  the  sale  of 
cattle),  and  held  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  I.,  when  the 
prior  also  claimed  a  mercate  on  Tuesday,  at  Hempton.  The 
common  seal  of  this  priory  was,  in  1449,  oblong,  of  red 
wax,  with  the  image  of  St.  Peter  standing  in  an  arch,  be- 
tween two  tapers,  and  under  this  the  prior  in  an  arch  kneeling, 
with  this  legend — 
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S^iqillum  commune  ^ncti  ibteylani  lie  p^emirtsii/ 


HOUGHTON,  (NEW).  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Martin. 
P.  209.  So  called  from  its  situation,  which  signifies  high 
town.  Why  called  Houghton  in  the  Hole,  we  know  not. — 
Was  held  by  the  Cheyneys,  the  Belets,  and  the  Walpoies. 
The  latter  ramily  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Walpole 
in  Marshland.  Reginald  us  de  Wal|K>le,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  is. thought  to  be  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  present  family ;  of  whom  Eldwanl  Walpole,  esq.,  mar- 
ried Lucy,  daughter  of  sir  Terry  Robsert,  and  heir  to  Amy, 
first  wife  of  sir  Robert  Dudley,  the  great  earl  of  Leicester, 
of  which  Amy  see  an  account  under  the  article  Sydestrand. 
The  church  of  Houghton,  rebuilt  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  is 
a  regular  pile,  with  a  steeple.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  a  monument  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  pavement,  in 
form  of  a  coffin,  on  the  lid  or  cover,  which  is  an  entire  piece 
of  grey  marble,  is  carved  an  antique  figure  of  a  prior  or 
abbot,  in  his  robes,  his  hands  spread  on  his  breast,  above 
them  is  a  cross ;  his  head  is  shaven,  and  a  deemon  is  repre- 
sented crouchant  at  his  feet.  Blomefield  thinks  it  to  have 
been  executed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  in  memory  of  a 
prior  of  Coxford,  from  whence,  as  tradition  reports,  it  was 
brought  to  Houghton  after  the  dissolution.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Pyekard  de  Howeton,  who  died 
M,vc,x''«  also  to  the  Walpoies,  Turner,  &c. 

Houghton  Hall*  is  the  seat  of  George  James  Cholmondeley, 
marquis  of  Cholmondeley.     In  the  year  1722,  sir  Robert 

*  I  «Uo  Mw  Iloaghton,  which  1b  the  most  triste  melancholy  fine  place  I  ever  beheld. 
Til  a  heavy,  ngly,  black  baildinK,  with  an  ugly  blaclc  stone.  The  bail,  saloon,  and 
gallery,  very  fine,  the  rest  not  in  the  least  so.  But  the  pictures — the  roost  glorious 
collection,  [since  sent  to  Knssia,]  both  for  number  and  choice  in  this  country,  or  per- 
haps in  any  other,  those  of  the  duke  of  Orleans*  rzccpted.  I  stayed  there  but  three 
hours,  but  could  have  glveu  more  weeks  to  haw  examined  them  thoroughly. — Vide 
Lepel*s  Letters, 

L  L  2 
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Walpole  began  the  foundation  of  this  noble  hall,  or  palace, 
of  freestone,  which  he  finished,  and  furnished  in  a  most 
elegant  and  sumptuous  manner.  The  foundation  st<Hie  of 
which  was  thus  inscribed : — 

«  HIC  ME  POSUIT" 

'*  Fnndamen  nt  essem  domCis  in  agro  natali  eYtmendae  Robertus 
Illb  Walpolb,  anem  nnlla  nesclet  poBteritas,  die  S4  mensis  Maii, 
A.  D.  1723,  faxis  Dens,  at  poatqnam  maturns  syi  DoaofeMs  diit  laeta* 
tus  fuerit  abBolata,  incolumem  tueautnr  iiicolamefl  ad  summuni  om- 
niain  diem^-et  nati  natomm,  et  qui  naacentor  ab  illU.*' 

The  survey  of  this  truly  sumptuous  pile,  fills  the  mind  with 
every  thing  that  magnificence  can  inspire,  and  excites  strong 
images  of  the  power,  wealth,  and  grandeur  of  the  illustrioua 
builder,  sir  Robeit  Walpole.  It  was  erected  during  the  time 
he  was  prime  minister.  The  original  designs  were  furnished 
by  Colin  Campbell,  the  author  of  *'  Vitruvius  Britannicus ;'' 
but  the  mansion  was  erected  by  Thomas  Ripley,  an  archi- 
tect, who,  from  a  common  carpenter,  and  having  been  pa- 
tronized by  the  ministry,  fell  under  the  satirical  lash  of  Pope  : 

**  Who  builds  a  bridge,  that  never  drove  a  pile, 
Shoald  Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  would  smile." 


**  So  Ripley,  till  his  destined  space  is  iilled> 
Heaps  bricks  on  bricks,  and  fancies  'tis  to  baiid,'' 

He  very  much  improved  the  designs  For  Houghton,  and  in 
the  execution  was  superior  even  to  the  earl  of  Burlington 
himself,  in  the  opinion  of  modern  critics.  The  principal 
front,  for  a  view  of  which  see  Neales*  GentlemeH's  Seat$, 
is  towards  the  west ;  the  centre,  or  main  building,  is  qua- 
drangular. The  basement  story  is  rustic ;  this  is  ascended 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  with  a  balustrade ;  the  pedi- 
ment over  the  entrance,  containing  the  arms,  is  supported 
by  Ionic  columns;  the  entablature  is  continued  round  the 
centre,  each  angle  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  cupola 
and  lantern.  Sir  Robert  used  to  say,  that  he  had  taken  the 
idea  of  these  towers  from  Osterly  park,  near  Brentford. 
The  wings,  (of  which  the  northern  one  was  destroyed  by  tire 
in  1789),  containing  the  offices,  are  connected  with  the  main 
body  of  the  building  by  a  Tuscan  colonnade ;  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  principal  frcmt,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet, 
and,  including  the  colonnades,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
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in  the  interior.  The  interior  containa  a  suite  of  magnificent 
afMtrioients,  adorned  in  the  most  sun^ituous  manner ;  but 
its  princifml  embellishment^  the  large  and  celebrated  col- 
lection of  pictures,  once  its  |>roud  boast,  and  indeed  orna- 
ment to  the  country,  was  sold,  in  1779,  by  George  earl 
of  Orford,  who  died  soon  afterwards,  to  Catherine  empress 
of  Russia,  for  40,555/.  (not  45,500/.  as  stated  by  Neale), 
a  sum  we  should  think  inad^uate  to  their  real  value,  at  least 
if  the  original  cost  to  sir  Robert  be  taken.* 
■  ■■— 'I      I.I     III      ■  ■■■—  I   Ml— I    .11  1      I  — ^■^.^  II I 

*  The  bMvalo  for  the  Hooghton  collcrllon  !•  not  yi't  eondiidvd  ;  if  the  emprew  ef 
Russia  pay  the  4ii,55SL  the  valaation,  she  certainly  may  sell,  born,  drown  any  part, 
or  the  whole;  an«l  nothing  can  be  so  Air  fh>ra  eomnon  sense,  as  site  to  paj  MO<M« 
more  than  the  ▼aloation,  lor  the  liberty  of  scllinc;  part,  when  lie  gets  the  rhino. — 7>«#ofr. 

The  following  appropriate  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  lord  Orford*s  in  the  "Scxage> 
narian." — **  I  have  seen  a  noble  seat,  boilt  by  a  ^ery  wise  man,  who  thought  he  had 
reason  to  expect  it  would  remain  to  "his  posterity  as  long  as  homan  foundations  do  in 
the  ordinary  eonrse  of  thinp.  Alas!  Sir,  I  hare  lived  to  be  the  last  of  that  posterity, 
and  to  see  the  xlorions  collcctioo  of  plctnres,  that  were  the  principal  omamcnta  of 
the  house,  gone  to  the  North  Pole,  and  to  have  the  hoosc  remaining,  hiUf  mined,  oo 
my  hands." 

The  following  letter  respecting  Uoa^^ton,  was  addressed  by  Horace  Walpole,  to 
Mrs  Montague.— Vide  Letter*. 

ir^mghtcH,  March,  95, 176U 
"  Here  I  am  at  Houghton!  and  alone!  in  this  spot,  where  (except  two 
hoars  last  nomh)  I  have  not  been  for  sixteen  vearsl  Think,  what  a  crowd  of  re- 
flections! Mo,  Gray  aud  forty  Church'^ards  couM  not  Aintish  so  manyi  nay.  I  know 
one  must  feel  tbera  with  greater  Indifference  than  I  feci  I  possess  to  put  \wm  into 
▼erse.  Here  I  am,  probably  ft>r  the  last  time  of  my  life,  though  not  fur  the  last  time. 
Every  clock  that  strikes  tells  me  I  am  an  hour  nearer  to  yonder  cbnrcli — that  church 
Into  which  I  have  not  the  courage  to  enter,  where  lies  the  mother  on  whom  I  doated. 
Mid  vrbo  doated  on  me  I  There  are  the  two  rival  mistresses  of  HonglhtMi,  neither  of 
whom  ever  wished  to  enjoy  it  I  There  too  lies  he  who  founded  its  greatness,  to  con- 
tribute to  whose  All!  Europe  was  embroiled.  There  he  sleeps  in  <^et  and  dignity, 
while  his  friend  and  his  foe,  rather  his  false  ally  and  his  real  eaany,  are  CBhanstlng 
the  dregs  of  their  pitiful  lives  in  squabbles  and  pamphlets. 

'^The  smi»rise  the  pl^ares  gave  m«  is  again  renewed  ;  •eenetonnd  tar  many  years 
to  see  nothing  but  wretched  daubs  and  varnished  copies  at  auctions,  I  look  at  these  as 
enchantment.  My  own  description  of  them  seems  poor ;  but  shall  I  tell  you  truly,  the 
majesty  of  Italian  ideas  sinks  before  the  warm  siatvrb  of  Flemish  coranring.  Alas! 
don't  1  grow  oldt  My  young  imagination  was  fired  with  Guioo's  ideas!  Does  great 
yontti  feel  wMi  po««ic  limbs,  as  well  as  see  with  poetic  eyes?  la  one  respect  I  am 
▼ery  yonag,  I  cannot  satiate  myself  with  looking :  an  incident  contributed  to  make 
me  feel  this  more  strongly.  A  party  arrived,  Jnst  as  I  did,  to  see  the  house,  a  man 
and  three  women  in  riding  dresees,  and  they  rode  poet  through  the  apartments.  I 
could  not  hurry  before  them  fast  enough ;  they  were  not  so  long  In  seeing,  for  the  first 
time,  as  I  could  have  been  in  one  room  to  examine  what  I  knew  by  heart.  I  remem- 
ber formerly  bciogdiverted  with  those  see-ert;  they  oome,  ask  wtwt  such  a  room  Is 
called  in  which  sir  Kobcrt  lay ,  write  it  down,  admire  a  lobster  or  a  cabbage  in  a  market- 

{»iere,  dispute  whether  tbe  last  room  was  green  or  purple,  and  then  harry  to  the  Inu 
or  fear  the  A»h  should  be  over-<ires8ed.  How  different  my  sensations!  Mot  a  picture 
here  but  recalls  a  history ;  not  one  but  1  remember  in  Downlng-street  or  Chelsea,  wliere 
queens  and  crowds  admired  them,  thoagh  seeing  them  as  little  as  those  travellers ! 

"  When  I  had  drunk  tea,  I  strolled  into  the  garden :  they  told  me  it  was  now  called 
'  the  pleasure  ground.'  What  a  dissonant  idea  of  pleasnrel  Those  groves,  these  alleys, 
where  I  have  passed  so  many  charming  momenta,  are  now  stripped  ap  or  overgrown : 
many  fond  paths  I  could  not  unravel,  though  with  a  very  eza^  due  in  my  memory. 
1  met  two  gamekeepers  and  a  thousand  hares  I  la  the  days  when  all  my  soul  was  tuned 
to  pleasure  and  vivacity  (and  you  will  tiiink,  perhaps,  it  is  t^T  from  bdng  out  of  tune 
yet),  I  hated  llonglitoM  and  its  solitude.  Yet  I  loved  this  garden — as  now,  with  many 
regrets,  1  love  Houghton— Houghton^  I  know  not  what  to  oall  it,  a  moaament  of  gran- 
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The  seat  is  surrounded  with  very  magnificent  plantations. 
In  the  road  from  Syderstone  they  appear  to  the  most  advan- 
tage, they  are  seen  to  a  great  extent,  with  openings  left  in 
many  places,  to  let  in  the  view  of  more  distant  woods,  which 
changes  the  shade,  and  gives  them  that  solemn  brownness, 
that  always  produces  a  very  great  effect.  The  proprietor 
has  judiciously  contrived  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the  natness 
of  the  country,  which  rather  contracts  than  enlarges  their 
appearance.  The  woods  seen  from  the  south  front,  are  so 
disposed,  as  to  appear  one  beyond  another,  in  different 
shades,  to  a  great  extent.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  elaborate 
*'  £ncy.  of  Gardening,''  calls  the  park  extensive,  but  dull 
and  flat,  but  containing  some  fine  old  beeches. 

**  Houghton  hall,*'  says  Mr.  Gilpin,^  "stands  low,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  ample  park.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of 
an  old  family  mansion,  and  such  trees  as  formerly  adorned 
it  are  large,  but  in  general  the  plantations  are  modern  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  trace,  from  the  growth  of  the  woods,  and  the 
vestiges  of  hedge-rows,  where  the  ambition  of  the  minister 
made  his  ornamental  inroads  into  the  acres  of  his  inheritance. 
Taste,  however,  then  was  not ;  no  Brown  at  that  time  ex- 
isted to  conduct  the  channels  of  wealth,  and  though  there 
are  many  good  scenes  in  this  park,  (as  it  is  impossible  to 
have  wood  without  beauty),  yet  an  eye  used  to  the  juster 
improvements  of  taste,  is  everywhere  hurt,  nor  can  the  roag- 
niticence  of  the  whole  atone  for  a  number  of  awkward  parts.^ 
The  house  is  a  stately  heavy  building,  joined  to  colonnades 
to  large  wings,  the  whole  extending  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  stables  are  superb ;  the  rooms  are  of  a  moderate 
size,  except  the  hall  and  the  saloon ;  the  former  of  which  is 
decorated  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  It  is  plain,  simple, 
and  elegant.     I  should  have  liked  it  better  if  the  bases  of 

deor  or  ruin*  How  I  wished  thii  eveuiDC  for  lord  Bute :  how  I  cooid  preach  to  him  I 
For  myielf,  I  doo't  want  to  be  preached  to.  The  servants  wanted  to  lay  me  in  the 
great  apartm«it : — ^what  I  to  make  me  pass  my  night  as  I  had  done  my  evening  I  It 
was  like  proposing  to  Margaret  Roper  to  be  a  dochess  In  the  court  that  cot  off  her 
father's  head,  and  imagining  that  woold  please  her.  I  have  chosen  to  sit  in  my  father's 
little  dressing-room ;  and  am  now  bv  his  escrntoire,  where,  in  the  height  of  his  fortune, 
he  used  to  receive  the  accounts  of  his  fisrmers,  and  deceive  himself,  or  as,  with  the 
tbonghts  of  his  ceconomy.  How  wise  a  man  at  once,  and  how  weak  I  For  what  has  he 
built  Houghton  t  For  his  grandson  to  annihilate,  or  for  his  son  to  mooru  over.  il.  W.*' 
•  There  is  an  old  walk  in  Houghton,  called  'sir  Jeffery  burwell's  walk,'  where  the 
old  gent,  used  to  teach  sir  Robert  his  book.  The  old  trees  here  encouraged  sir  Robert 
to  plant;  when  people  tried  to  persuade  him  nothing  would  grow  there,  he  used  to  re- 
tort by  saying,  why  should  not  other  trees  grow  as  well  as  those  in  sir  Jeffrys'  walk. 
-iSee  fVaipaU  to  Cole,  p.  114. 
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the  statues,  and  all  the  other  oruamental  parts,  had  been  of 
the  same  plain  stone  colour  with  which  the  room  is  painted. 
The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  whole  house  are  grand 
and  rich.  We  scarce  observed  any  instances  of  littleness 
or  affectation :  the  window  cases  and  doors  are  of  mahogany, 
gilt,  and  very  grand. 

**  But  the  house  is  not  the  object  at  Houghton — ^the pictures 
attract  the  attention ;  and  as  this  is  the  most  celebrated 
collection  in  England,  I  examined  them  with  what  care  I 
was  able,  and  shall  remark  such  of  them  as  particularly 
pleased  me.  1  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  differing  in 
opinion,  on  some  occasions,  from  Mr.  Walpole,  who  has 
printed  a  catalogue  of  these  pictures  with  remarks  on  several 
of  them.  But  I  shall  always  give  reasons  for  my  opinion, 
and  my  opinion  of  course  can  have  no  more  weight  than  the 
reasons  which  support  it ;  I  am  the  less  scrupulous  in  differing 
from  Mr,  Walpole,  as,  in  honour  of  hb  father's  collection,  his 
criticism  seem  plainly  inclined  to  the  more  favourable  side. 
Mine,  I  hope,  will  not  be  thought  too  severe,  though  there 
are  very  few  pictures  in  this  noble  collection  which  entirely 
pleased  me.  I  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  in  my  own 
vindication  to  observe,' that  among  the  multitude  of  capital 
pictures  which  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  in  his  journey  through 
Holland  and  Flanders,  there  is  scarce  one  in  which  he  does 
not  find  something  he  dislikes." 

Houghton  was  much  admired  by  his  late  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  frequently  visited  it.  It  was 
likewise  much  resorted  to  every  year  in  the  time  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  by  all  the  great  officers  of  state  and -foreign 
ministers ;  this  annual  meeting,  which  usually  lasted  a  fort- 
night, was. called  the  Congress. 

The  common  approach  to  the  house  is  by  the  south  end 
door,  over  which  is  engraved  this  inscription : — 

ROBERTUS  WALPOLE  HAS  ^DES  ANNO  S  M,DGC,X1L  INCHOAVrT, 

ANNO  M,DCC,XXXy.  PERFECFT. 

We  shall  now  copy  the  account  and  descriptions  of  the 
pictures  &c.  by  Horace  Walpole,  as  introduced  by  him  in 
his  works,  in  the  order  in  which  they  hung  at  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote,  embodying  with  it  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gil- 
pin, who  vbited  the  house  in  1769,  and  marking  with  Italia , 
and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  valued,  those  paintings 
sent  to  Russia.     This,  we  trust,  will  form  a  complete  cata- 
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logMe  raiitntHie  of  the  most  interesting  collection  of  pictures 
ever  made  in  this  country  ;  and  which,  though  for  the  pre- 
sent lost,  may,  through  the  medium  of  prints  and  copies, 
continue  to  instruct  and  delight  us.* 

As  you  enter  the  house  on  the  ri^fat  hand  yon  enter  the  Breakfast 
Parlour,  in  which,  over  the  chimney,  is  a  very  good  pictnre  of 
Hounds,  by  Wooton.  A  Concert  of  Birds,  by  Mario  di  Fiori—tL  very 
ancommon  pictvre,  for  he  seldom  iMunted  anything  but  flowers :  it 
belonged  to  Gibbon,  the  carver,  and  is  40.  Tin.  high,  by  7ft.  O^tn. 
wide.  The  Prodigal  Son  returning  to  his  father,  a  very  dark  picture, 
by  Pcrdenone— the  architecture  and  landscape  very  good,  5ft.  Sin. 
high,  by  8ft.  ll^in.  it  belonged  to  George  Villiers,  the  great  duke  of 
Buckingham.  A  Hone's  Head,  a  fine  sketch,  by  Vandyke,  40i.  A 
Greyhound's  Head,  by  Old  Wyck,  WoMoiCt  master.  Sir  Edward 
Walpole.'  Robert  Walpole.>>  Horatio  lord  Townshend.c  Old.  Har- 
rold.  gardener  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  head  by  EUii . 

The  Supping  Parlour* — The  Battle  of  Cotutaniine  and  Maxentiue^ 
IM.,  a  copy,  by  JtUio  RawumOf  of  the  fiimous  picture  in  the  Vatican, 
executed  after  a  desijp  of  Raffaelle,  4ft.  8iin.  high,  by  9ft.  7iin.  wide.<> 
The  story  is  told  by  Sosimus  Hist  lib.  ii.  from  which  the  quotation  ia 
extracted  in  Walpole.  Over  the  chimney,  Horace  Walpole,«  a  three- 
quarter,  by  Bichardeon,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  when  secretary  at  war 
to  queen  Anne,  a  ihree-qnarter,  by  Jervaeo.   Catherine  lady  Walpole, 

•  Wc  ttrongly  recommend  to  the  coDDolascur  who  is  interested  In  the  acconnt  of 
nice  of  eclebratfed  pictures,  Mr,  Buchannam**  Memoir*  of  Painting. 

Prevloosly  to  the  sale  of  Uiesc  palntinn,  engravings  were  made,  by  O.  and  J.  Far- 
riagon,  royal  academlclansi  from  the  princlpai  pictares,  and  pobllshed  by  BoydeU; 
this  work,  which  consists  of  one  handre<l  and  twenty  plates,  and  comprising  about  two 
hundred  of  the  pictures,  was  sold  in  fourteen  numbers,  at  two  guineas  each. 

■  Grandfather  to  sir  Robert,  he  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronialon  of 
Cliarics  II.,  and  made  a  great  figure  in  parliament.  Once,  on  a  very  warm  dispute  in 
the  House,  he  proposed  an  expedient  to  which  both  parties  Immediately  concurred — 
Waller  the  poet  moved,  that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  tower  for  not  having  composed 
the  heats  sooner  when  he  had  it  In  his  power.  He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  sir 
Robert  Crane,  on  whose  death  he  wrote  tocse  verses  In  his  bible,  which  Is  now  In  the 
church  here: — 

"  She  lives,  reigns,  triumphs.  In  a  state  of  bliss— 
My  life,  no  llfe>-«  dally  dying  U. 
If  saints  for  pllgrinu  here  concerned  can  be, 
I'm  confident  she  now  rememt>ers  me. 
My  love  fur  her  not  lessened  by  her  death 
I*m  snr«  will  last  nnUl  my  latest  breath.'* 

Then  turned  Into  Latin  by  Dr.  Bland,  dean  of  Durham,  who  drew  np  the  Latin  in- 
scription on  the  foundation  stone. — Vide  fVatpole's  Works,  He  is  buried  In  Hough- 
ton church,  with  this  plain  epitaph,  "Here  lies  sir  Edward  Walpole,  Csetera  si  qnairas 
narrablt  faroa  snperstes." 

>>  Son  of  sir  Edward,  and  father  of  sir  Robert;  he  was  member  for  Castle  Rising 
from  the  first  of  William  and  Mary  till  his  deaUi  170a.  His  wife  was  Mary,  only 
daa^ter  of  sir  Jeffery  Burweil,  by  whom  he  had  nineteen  children. 

•  Father  of  Charles  lord  viscount  Townshend. 

'  There  was  one  of  these,  (probably  this  very  second  pictnre,  see  Us  Catalogue  pnb- 
lishcd  by  Bothoe),  In  the  collection  of  king  James  II.,  p,  22,  No.  S48. 

•  Brother  of  sir  Robert  Walpole:  he  was  ambassador  In  France  and  Holland,  cof- 
ferer of  th«  booaeholdf  and  lastly  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  and  created  a 
baron  a  little  before  his  death,  17S6. 
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his  first  mift—the  same.  Sir  Charles  Turner/  a  three-qaarter— tA« 
same,  Charles  lord  viscount  Townshend,s  a  three-quarter,  by  KneUer. 
Dorothy  his  second  wife,  and  second  sister  of  sir  Rot>ert,  a  three- 
quarter,  by  Jertaae,  Anne  Walpole,^  a  bead.  Dorothy  Walpole, 
ditto,  died  nnmarried.  Mary  Wait>ole,<  ditto.  Elizabeth  Walpole, 
ditto,  sei^ond  wife  of  James  Hoste  of  Sandringham. 

The  Hunting  Hall. — SasoMiMih  and  the  two  Elden,  by  RabetUj  80i. 
6ft.  ll^in.  liigh,  by  7ft.  Siin.  wide.  A  Hunting:  Piece ;  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  is  in  green,  he  is  upon  a  white  horse,  called  the  Chevalier,  which 
was  taken  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1715,  and  was  the  only  horse  the 
Pretender  mounted  there :  with  sir  Robert  is  colonel  Charles  Chnrchitl 
in  the  middle,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tnmer  on  one  side,  by  tVoot&n,  6ft. 
lOin.  hiffh,  by  8ft.  wide— there  are  prints  of  this  picture. 

The  Coffee  Room. — Over  the  chimney,  A  Landscape^  with  Fiptres 
dancings  by  Swamcettf  2ft.  Sin.  by  8ft.  Sin.,  80i.  Jupiter  and  Ewropa, 
after  Gtudo^  by  Piefro  da  PielrA,  4ft.  lOin.  by  6ft  2in.,  401.  Galatea^ 
by  Zimeni,  4ft.  lOin.  by  6ft.  2in.  401.  Horatio  Walpole,!  a  three-quar- 
ter. Oalfridus  Walpole.k  Returning  through  the  arcade  you  ascend 
the  Great  Staircase,  which  is  painted  in  chiaro  oscnro,  bv  Kent. 
In  the  middle  four  Doric  pillars  rise  and  support  a  fine  cast  in  bronze, 
of  the  Gladiator,!  by  John  tf  Boutogne^  which  was  a  present  to  sir 
Robert  Walpole  from  Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  Common  or  Dining  Parlour,  Mft.  by  SOft.  —Over  the  chim- 
ney is  some  fine  pear  tree  earring,  by  Gibh&ns ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
It  hani;s  a  portrait  of  him  by  KntUerj  three-quarter .■"— it  iaa  master- 
piece, and  equal  to  any  of  Vandtfch^s.  King  William,  an  exceeding 
fine  sketch,  by  KneUer ,  for  the  large  equestrian  picture,  which  he  af- 
terwards executed  very  ill,  at  Hampton  conrt,  and  with  several  alte* 
rations,  4ft.  Sin.  by  Sft.  6ia."    King  George  I.  a  companion  to  the 

f  A  lord  of  the  Treasnry ;  he  married  to  liis  first  ivlfe,  Mary,  eldest  sitter  of  tW 
Robert  Watpulv. 

s  Secretary  of  slate  to  George  I.  and  II. 

k  AuDt  to  sir  Rot)ert  and  wife  to  Mr.  Spelman  of  NarlMroiigh. 

'  Married  to  John  Wilioo,  esq.  of  Leicestershire. 
Uncle  of  sir  Robert,  (commonly  called  '  The  Black  Colonel')  married  lady  Ann 
Osbom,  danghter  of  lliomas  first  duke  of  Leeds,  and  widow  of  Robert  Coke,  es<|.,  of 
Holkham,  grand Ather  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  a  three-quarter. 

^  Younger  brother  of  sir  Robert,  and  one  of  the  general  postmasters.  He  was  eap* 
tain  of  the  lion.  In  qeeen  Anne's  wan,  and  was  attacked  by  five  French  ships  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  against  three  English,  two  of  which  deserted  him,  but  his  own  be 
broflght  off  after  fighting  bravely  and  having  his  arm  shot  off. 

>  1  should  imagine  that  this  is  the  statue  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  king  Charles  I., 
and  which  was  sold  for  360/.  It  wjs  probably  cast  by  Hubert  le  Sueur,  who  lived 
la  St.  Bartholomews'  close,  a  scholar  of  John  of  Boulogne,  and  not  by  himself,  it 
stood  In  the  garden  at  St.  James's  palace. 

■>  This  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  I  have  seen  by  this  slovenlv  master  r  he  seldom 
painted  with  care,  though  he  was  able  to  paint  well  when  he  took  pains. — GUpIn* 

■  The  picture  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  First  Presence  chamber,  is  an  allegorical 
portrait  of  king  WIIHam  III.,  in  armour,  with  a  truncheon  in  bis  hand,  monntM  on  a 
white  charger,  which  is  trampling  on  trophies  ot  war,  near  which  is  a  lighted  torch. 
Mercury  and  Peace  in  a  clond,  above  the  hint's  head,  are  l>earing  his  helmet  deco- 
rated with  laurel,  and  a  Cupid  holds  a  scroll.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  which 
Is  18ft.  by  Idft.  are  Neptune,  with  hto  attendants ;  Plenty,  with  her  Cornneopla* 
offering  an  oUve  braocb;  and  Flora  presenting  flowers.  Mrs.  Barry  and  anotbcr 
actreis  sat  for  the  emblematical  figures  on  the  foregroood  In  the  great  picture. 

The  freedom,  sjfMt,  and  harmonp  are  admirable :  the  great  {rtcuire  at  H«ni(40B 
Court,  paiated  fttmi  h,  hath  none  of  these  qnalltles.-~<rli^ji. 
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fonner,  but  finished,  the  figure  is  bv  KneUer,  which  he  took  from  thfe 
king  at  Guildford  liorse  race  ;  the  hnrse  is  new  painted,  by  IVmtitom: 
I  suppose  this  in  the  very  picture  whicli  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Addinon's 
beautiful  poem  to  Kneller,  A  Stud  of  iloraet,  by  lyouvermaiu,  2ft. 
Ifin.  by  2ft  Oin.  *260l  Venvi  bathing  and  Cujnd$  yriih  a  car^  in  a 
Landscape,  bv  Andrea  Saccki^  Ifk.  lO^in.  highy  by  2fr.  6in.,  80/. — It  was 
lord  Halifax'^B.  A  Holy  FamUy,  by  Haphael  da  Reggio,  a  seholar  of 
ZuccheiOf  2fr.  2iin.  high,  by  lit.  Sin  ,  70(.  A  line  picture  i/ArehHee- 
ture  in  pergpectite,  by  Stetnuryck^  1ft.  Oin.  by  2ft.  Sin  ,  801.  A  Cook's 
Shopf  by  T^Ki^s,  in  hut  very  best  numner. — There  are  several  figures, 
in  particular  his  own,  in  a  hawkiitg  habit,  with  spaniels,  and  in  the 
middle  an  old  blind  fisherman,  finely  painted,  5ft.  C|in.  by  T(i.  7fiu., 
800^  Another  Cook*8  Shop,  by  Martin  He  I'm,  who  was  Snyder's  was- 
ter, and  in  this  picture  has  excelled  anything  done  by  his  scholar :  it 
is  as  large  as  nature.  'Ihere  is  a  gre>hound  snarling  at  a  cat,  iq  a 
most  masterly  manner,— 5ft.  Sin.  by  7ft.  lO^in.,  200/.<*  A  Baechami- 
Uan,  by  Rubtns. — It  is  not  a  very  pleasing  picture,  but  the  fiesh  of  the 
Silenus  and  the  female  satyrs  are  hitshly  coloured.  There  is  a  small 
design  for  this  picture,  reversed,  in  the  great  duke's  tribune,  at  Flo- 
rence—2ft.  llfin.  by  3ft.  6in.,  2501  p  The  NaHvity,by  Carlo  Cignani; 
the  thoui(ht  of  this  picture  is  borrowed  (as  it  has  often  been  by  otlier 
painters),  from  the  famons  Notte  of  Corregio,  at  Modena,  where  all 
the  light  of  the  picture  flows  from  the  child,  3ft.  7iin.  by  2ft  lO^in,  250^ 
Sir  Ihomas  ChaUonery^  an  admirable  portrait,  three-ifnarter^Uy  Vandyck, 
ttOOlJ  Sir  ThomaB  Greshamy  the  founder  of  Greaham  college ,  by  Antonio 
Morey  2ft.  G^in.  by  2ft.  Gin.,  402.  Erasmusy  by  Holbein,  a  half-lengthy 
smaller  than  Ufey  402.  A  Friar's  hsad,  RubenSy  402.*  Francis  HaUs, 
a  heady  by  himself,  402.  The  School  of  AthenSy  a  copy  (by  Le  BrunJ,  of 
RaphaeVa fine  picture  in  the  Fa^tcaw,  Sft.  2in.  by  4tt.  2|in.,  2502.  Jo- 
seph Carrero8»<  a  Spanish  poet  writing,  half-length,  by  KneUeVy  from 
which  there  is  a  roezzotinto.  Rembrandt's  Wife,  a  hnlf-length,  by  Rem» 
Wandty  3002  «  Rubens'  Wife,  a  heady  by  RubcnSy  602  v  A  Man's  Heady 
by  Saizator  Ro8a,40L    Mr.  Locke,  a  head,  by  Kneller,     Inigo  JoneSy 

*  Mr.  Gilpin  ipeaks  thus  of  these  two  pictores:  "I  mention  tbi«  Tthe  first)  picture 
bccaotc  it  is  cstccnae  1  a  very  valuable  one.  I  saw  little  in  it  myself  except  good  ro- 
louring.  'Ihe  composition  1  tl.onglit  T«y  bad;  bat  the  Cook's  hbop  ou  the  opposite 
side,  by  Martin  de  Fox,  is  equal  to  any  praise.  Martin  was  Snytiers*  ma. tor;  lie 
bad  less  reputation  than  his  scholar,  bat  more  merit*  This  picture  is  a  masterpiece. 
It  displays  a  grand  conrusion  of  objects,  yet  preserves  a  nobie  whole  Tlie  several 
paiib  too  are  ailmirHblv  painted.  The  greyhound  and  the  cat, the  turkey  and  the  fawn, 
are  all  excellent.  If  there  be  any  deficiency,  it  is  in  point  of  light,  which  might  have 
been  better  distributed.     Ibis  picture  is  7fL  lOln.  by  5ft.  sin. 

P  Of  this  picture  Mr.  Gilpin  says—"  It  is  paint«<l  in  his  best  style  of  colouring ;  the 
romposUlo/iylLht,  and  exprejution,  are  all  admirable.  With  legard  to  particulars, 
the  wom^  and  the  sucking  satyrincs  are  panic  niarly  beautiful." 

4  He  was  governor  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales;  he  had  held  that  situation  to  tiie  ce- 
lebrated duke  of  NorThumbcrlai>d,  the  bastardized  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Nitre,  and  died  in  1615.— See  WootCs  Athene,  and  Biog,  Diti, 
see  also  a  note  on  Walpole*s  Account  of  Houghton. 

'  Mr.  Gi'pln  calls  this  a  very  fine  portrait. 

■  Paintfcd  with  great  warmth  of  colonring. — Gilpin, 

*  He  was  chaplain  to  Catherine  of  Bragauza,  queen  of  Charles  II. 

«  After  this  picture  Mr.  Gilpin  says,  "the  library  and  two  or  three  bed  chambers 
which  wc  were  carried  into  next,  contain  nothing  very  striking.  In  the  drawing  room 
sre  several  good  portraits,  which  would  have  attracted  the  eye  in  any  other  pi  nee." 

*  A  mere  collection  of  hesdi,  bat  every  head  is  a  piece  of  natnre. — Gilpin, 
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akeadf  by  Vandyck,  602.  Over  the  door,  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  Henry 
Lee,  a  three-quarter,  by  Lely-"^  Over  another  door,  Mrs.  Jenny 
Deeiin^,  mistress  to  the  marquis  of  Wharton. — These  last  two  .came 
out  of  the  Wharton  collection.  Over  the  two  other  doors  are  two  Piecet 
of  Ruina^  by  Fteiono,  402. 

The  Library. — This  room  is  21ft.  6in.  by  22ft.  6in.  Over  the 
chimney  is  a  whole-length,  by  Knellery  of  George  I.  in  his  coronation 
robes,  the  only  picture  for  whirh  he  ever  sat  in  England. 

The  Little  Bed  Chamber. — This  rooiii  is  all  lined  with  mahogany^ 
and  the  bed,  which  is  of  painted  tatfety,  stands  in  an  alcove  of  the 
same  wood.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  half-length,  by  Do/U,  of  Catherine 
Shorter,  an  exceeding  good  portrait.^  On  the  other  side  is  a  por- 
trait of  Maria  Skerrett,  second  wife  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  three- 
quarter,  by  Vanloo,    Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Pavl  Veronese. 

The  LiTTLK  Dressing  Room.— A  Landscape,  by  Woottony  m  ihe> 
style  of  Claude  Lorrainey  over  the  chimney. 

The  Blub  Damask  Chamber  is  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the 
library,  and  is  hung  with  tapestry :  over  the  chimney  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford,  prime  minister  to  king  George  I. 
and  to  king  George  II. — 

Qaem  neqae  Tydides,  nee  Larissffiiis  Achllle« 
lion  AddI  domucre  Decem.T 

He  built  this  house,  and  made  all  the  plantations  and  waters  here,  a. 
whole-length,  in  the  Garter  robes,  by  Vardoo. 

The  Drawing  Room,  30fl.  by  2lft  and  hnng  with  yellow  caffoy. 
The  celling  is  exactly  copied,  except  with  the  alteration  of  the  pater- 
nal coat  for  the  Star  and  Garter,  from  one  that  was  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  old  house,  built  by  sir  Edward  Walpole,  grandfather  of  sir 
Robert.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  genteel  bust  of  a  Madonna,  in  marble, 
by  Camitto  Rusconi,  Above  is  a  carving,  by  Gibbonsy  giUy  and  within  it 
afinepictttre^hy  Vandyck,  qf  two  Daughters  qf  lord  Wharton,  out  of 
whose  collection  these  came,  uith  all  the  other  Vaudycks'  in  this 
room,  and  some  others  at  lord  Walpole's  at  the  Exchequer— 6ft.  4in. 
high,  by  4ft.  Sin.,  20<M.  The  Judgment  qf  Parts,  by  LMca  Jordano. — 
there  is  an  odd  diffusion  of  light  all  over  this  picture  ;  the  Pallas  is  a 
remarkable  fine  figure — 8ft.  by  10ft.  S^in.^  with  A  Sleeping  Bacchus, 
with  nymphsy  boys,  and  ammaU,  its  companiony  JordanOy  5001,  King 
Charles  i.  a  wholt'lengthy  in  armoury  by  Vandyck;  by  a  nUstake  both  the 
gawttlets  are  drawn  for  the  right  hand,*  Henrietta  Maria  qf  France,  his 
queen — the  same:  4002.  for  both.    Archbishop  Laud,  tlie  original  por- 

«  She  whb  married  to  Mr.  Wharton,  (afterwards  created  a  marqnls),  and  was  hersdf 
a  celebrated  poetess.  Waller  has  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  her  on  the  death  of 
lord  Rochester,  whose  (reat  friend  and  relation  she  was. — See  her  article  in  the  GS' 
neral  Diet.  tol.  x.,  where  are  two  letters  of  her's  in  a  very  amiable  style,  and  som* 
of  Dr.  Bnmpt's  in  a  very  wretched  one. 

*■  She  was  the  first  wile  of  sir  Kobcrt  Walpole,  and  eldest  daughter  of  John  Shorter, 
esq.,  of  Bybrook,  in  Kent,  by  Elixabeth,  danghter  of  sir  Erasroos  Philips,  of  Pnton 
casUe,  in  Pembrokeshire. 

7  After  his  resignation  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  administration. 

■  When  this  picture  was  In  the  Wharton  collection,  old  Jacob  Tonsoo,  Pope's,  &c., 
poblisher,  who  had  remarkably  ngly  legs,  was  finding  fanlt  with  the  two  gauntlets, 
lady  Wharton  said,  "Mr.  Tonson,  why  might  not  one  man  haTe  two  right  hands,  as 
well  as  another  two  left  legs  V 

•lL2 
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trait  of  lilm,  a  three-qavter,  by  Fotitfyclc— the  oaivexiity  of  O^lbvd 
once  offered  the  Wharton  family  4M.  for  this  pictnrt.  Fkt%  hrd 
WkarUm,*  a  ikree-qmmitr,  by  Ven^cfc,  800^  Sir  Chrititfktr  Wmdm- 
ford,  ^etid  tf  the  CoMkeomir/oadl^,  hrd  d^putf  rf  IreUad  m  M4«,  m. 
which  yettr  he  died^  a  thre^-ftuarter  Miiting,  by  Konrfycfe,  \SOL  Lmdf 
Whmrioti^  «  ikne-pmier^  ihe  §am£,,  \WU^  Jmm,  danghker^  lord  Wet^ 
num—the  $ame,  1001;  the  hands,  in  which  Vawd^ck  exceUed,  ore  remork* 
abUJlne  m  this  picture,  Robert  lord  Walpole,^  a  head  in  crayons,  by 
B^olha.  Edward  Walpole»<i—lA«  som^.  Horace  Walpole,  third  son 
of  sir  Robert— tA«  aome.  Mary  iady  viscounteas  Maipai,  a  proilo 
sketch,  by  Jarrtse.«  IN.  B.  There  is  no  portrait  here  of  Catheiiao 
Walpole,  eldest  danghter  of  sir  Robert  Wal4»ole,  vho  died  al  Dath,  of 
a  conspniptioD,  aged  nineteen*]  Lady  Maria  Waipoie,  only  child  of 
fir  Robert  Waipoie  earl  of  Onord,  by  Maria  his  second  wife,  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Churchill,  esq  ,  in  crayons,  by  Fond-:  abo  the  portraits 
of  the  Cholmondeley  family  and  St.  John. 

The  Saloon  is  40A.  long,  40ft  higb»  and  SOft.  wUe ;  the  hangfaig 
is  crimson  flowered  velvet » the  ceiling  by  Kent,  who  designed  all  the 
ornaments,  not  excepting  th#  liirniuirey  thronghont  the  hoase.  The 
chimoey-piece  is  of  black  and  gold  marble,  a»  are  the  tables^  II<npo 
b  a  whole  length  portrait  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  by  Brompton ; 
also  CEdipns,  Colonus,  Castor  and  PoUox,  aod  Philoctetes.  In  the 
broken  pediment  of  the  chimney  stands  a  small  antique  bust  of  a  Ve- 
Dos ;  and  over  the  garden  door' is  a  large  antique  bust.  On  the  greai 
table  is  an  exceeding  fine  bronze  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  (a  Ronian 
carrying  off  a  Sabine),  by  JiAn  of  Bolognia.  When  he  had  ipade  the 
fine  marble  groupe,  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  in.  the  l*onpa  of  the 
Ptaaza  del  gran  duca  at  Florence,  he  was  found  fault  with  tor  not  bu- 
ying expressed  enough  of  the  soAness  of  the  woroan'a  flesh ;  09. 
which  he  modelled  this,  which  differs  in  its  attitudes  from  the  other, 

•  This  lord  in  his  yoqth  wai  haodsome,  and.  ■  beao.  In  the  civil  war  be  udcd  wiUk 
the  parliamcint,  and  bad  a  regiment  of  hone,  bat  his  courage  was  called  in  question. 
Ha  left  the  bonse  when  the  last  violences  were  determined  against  the  king,  but  was 
one  of  Oliver's  peer*  and  privy  conncU,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  excepted  in  tba 

general  act  of  indemnity.  tDouRh  he  expended  some  thousand  pounds  to  ntake  a  ligarc 
I  the  cavalcsde  st  the  king's  rcrtoration,  in  particular  having  diamond  boitoiis  to  the 
mooroinj;  which  be  was  then  wearing  for  his  second  wife.  He  was  committed  to  the 
tower  with  the  duke  of  Rncl^lagliam  aad  lord  ShaHsbary,  on  their  asserting  the  disso> 
lotion  of  the  long  parliament;  bot  bis  diief  merits  were  a  patriot  fraud  by  which  he 
procured  the  passing  of  tbe  Habeas  Corpus  act,  being  one  of  the  teliers  in  the  hoas« 
«f  lords,  when  be  oatwhted  bis  partner  and  gave  In  a  fNlte  majority,  and  by  moving 
for  an  abrogation  of  the  old  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  sabsiiiotiag  the  present  plain  oatb 
In  their  stead.  He  was  one  of  the  first  that  appeared  for  the  revolution,  and  died  in 
191.  He  laid  oat  a  large  sum  at  Wobnrn,  in  Bnckingliamsliire,  and  made  the  fina 
collection  of  Vamdfck*  and  Lelw^  which  were  removed  to  Whichend«n  by  his  son 
the  maronls  of  Wharton,  and  sold  to  sir  Robert  Waipoie  bv  the  late  duke  his  grandson* 
—.Vide  Meouirji  of  the  Life  tf  Thomas  marqvls  of  IVharton* 

^  FblladelpUa,  danghter  of  Robert  Carey  earl  of  Hoomootb,  wife  of  sir  Thotpas 
Wharton. 

•  Eldest  son  of  sir  Robert  Waipoie,  by  Catherine  his  first  wife.  He  succeeded  bis 
fMlMr  in  tbe  earldom,  and  died  in  1751,  being  k night  of  the  Bath,  auditor  of  t|ie  Eir 
chequer,  aod  master  of  the  fox  hounds  to  the  king. 

«  Created  K.  B.  August,  1753. 

•  Second  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Waipoie  by  bis  Omt  wife,  and  married  to  George 
lord  Malpas,  master  of  the  horse  to  Frederick  prince  oi  Wales,  and  K.  Q* :  afterwarda 
S»rl  »f  OhotmoHdeUjj  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and. lord  privy 
0a«  dkrd  of  a  eonsompdoo,  at  Aix,  in  Province.    £uica  snse;,  SO* 
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9aA  has  but  two  fimrea,  bat  tiiese  two  »ve  master  ipiocee  for  drawiaif, 
fojr  tUe  strength  of  the  man,  and  the  tender  delicacy  of  the  womaa. 
This  hrooae  was  a  present  to  tord  Orford  from  Horace  Mann,  esq  , 
the  kiag's  resident  at  Florence.  On  the  other  tables  are  two  vases 
of  oriental  alabaster.  Over  the  chimney,  Cknst  haptixed  by  St.  Johm, 
a  nwMt  capUal  picture  n/  Mono  ;  hU  large'  pieces  are  seldom  good,  bat 
this  is  equal,  both  for  colnaring  and  drawing,  tu  any  of  his  master 
Carocci,  or  his  fellow  scholar  Giiids's ;  it  is  ftft.  Sin.  by  6ft.  4^tn.,  7Mi. 
There  is  on«  of  the  same  de^^ign  in  the  chiu«h  of  San  Oiorgio,  at  Bo- 
logna»  wiUi  an  oval  top,  and  God  the  Father  in  the  clouds,  with 
(HHiereail  angels ;  (wo  are  kneelini(  and  sapporting  Christ's  garment. 
This  pictiue  belonged  to  Mr.  Lawes,  first  minister  to  the  regent  of 
France.  'Phe  SUmmg  of  St-  Stephen^  a  capital  pietMre  ^  Le  Seeur,  50M. 
t^  eontaiwi  nineteai  figure^  and  is  remarkable  far  expreeeing  a  mott  nuuterUf 
variety  qf  grief.  The  eaitU^  by  a  eoneiderable  anaekroniem^  but  a  very 
cammun  one  anmng  the  Romaic  Catholie$f  it  dreet  in  the  rich  habit  ^f  a 
modern  prieat  at  high  moos,  9ft.  8^ia.  by  lift.  Sf  in.'  The  Hofy  Famify, 
a  most  celebrated  piciure  of  Vamlyeky  1600/. ;  the  chief  part  of  it  is  a 
dattce  of  boy.  angels,  which  are  painted  in  the  highest  manner.  The  Virgin 
seems  to  have  been  a  portrait,  and  is  not  handsome,  a»id  the  piece  is  too 
nmch  crowded  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  birds.  In  the  air  are  two  par- 
tridgesxfinely  painted^  The  picture  was  twice  sold  for  1400/  ,  since  thmt 
it  beUffmed  to  the  house  of  Orange.  The  pnneets  of  Friesland,  mother  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  sold  it  daring  his  nunority,  when  sir  Robert  bought 
U,  It  is  7  ft,  ^in.  high,  bp  Oft.  1  fin.  wide.  It  belonged  originaUy  to  king 
Charles  L,  and  is  mentwned  in  the  catalogue  of  his  pictures,  p.  171. 
There  is  aj^ne  print  of  it  s  Mm  Magdalen  washing  Christ* s  feet,  1600/. 
a  capital  picture  by  RHbens,finished  in  the  highest  manner,  and  finely  pre- 
served. There  are  fourteen  figures  as  large  as  Utfe,  The  Magdalen  is 
particularly  well  coloured.  Ott.  fin.  high,  by  8ft.  2ia.  It  was  Monsieur  de 
Morcilles,  and  had  belonged  to  Monsieur  Boumalais,  a  financier,  who 
bought  it  from  the  ooUeetion  of  Monsieur  Cormery,  a  fermier  general, — 
See  Hist,  Paris,  Vol,  t,  ed,  1706.— /«  is  engraved,**    The  Holy  Family, 


t  Mr.  Oll|>iii  uys, '« I  have  beard  ibit  called  one  of  the  capital  pieces  in  tbia  collection, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not  please  me.  There  Is  an  awkwardness  in  the  flcnres,  pat' 
ticnlarlyin  the  principal  onv.  which  is  very  displeasing:  and  it  has  besides  so  many 
oUsnaiTe  parts,  that  no  beauties,  and  it  has  many,  conld  atone  for  them  in  my  eyea,  or 
bring  it  to  tbem  with  satlsracUon.'* 

(  Ihe  Holy  Family,  by  Vandyck^  Is  another  celebrated  plclnre  which  I.  could  not 
admire,  tboogb  Mr.  Walpole  tells  ns  it  was  twice  sold  for  14001.  Th(u-e  is  nothing, 
it  la  trne,  disgnsting  'in  it  except,  perhaps,  a  little  frippery ;  hot  as  a  wkoU  it  wants 
oompoaiiioB,  a  sobriety  in  the  central  complexion  of  the  colouring,  and  a  harmony 
in  the  tints.— 6f/>>/M.  o  ^  a.  x 

^  Mr.  Oilpin  says  *'this  picture  is  one  of  the  noblest  monnments  of  the  genins  oC 
Buben*  that  Is  to  be  seen  in  England.  It  contains  fourteen  flgnres  as  large  as  the  life. 
We  seldom  see  In  one  piece  so  nnmeronsa  collection  of  expressive  heads.  The  point 
of  time  seems  to  be  ukenjnst  after  Christ  had  said,  '7)1//  sins  be  forgiven  thee,*  An 
air  of  disgust  rans  through  the  whole  tabic.  The  expression  in  Simon's  face  is  admi* 
ruble,  with  whatrver  view  he  invited  his  divine  guest,  it  is  very  evident  he  was 
disappointed.  The  whole  picture.  Indeed,  is  an  excellent  comment  opon  St,  Luke. 
Onr  Saviour's  face  has  great  sweetness,  grace,  and  dignity.  All  the  other  characters 
w«  fta« — the  two  full  faces  especially  which  are  nearest  oar  Saviour  :  the  attendants 
are  ail  good  figures,  pariicularly  the  girl  carrying  the  dish.  Tlie  Magdalen  is  the  worst 
iC"ra  in  the  picture — she  is  rather  awkward  and  clainsy,  but  her  passion  is  well  esb- 
prcascd ;  a  penitential  sorrow,  beyond  the  sense  of  anytliing  but  its  own  unwortbiness, 
am  taken  possession  of  -ker.    ller  eyea  are  finely  coloured  with  high  swoln  grief : 
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in  a  rwnd,  by  CaHiwrini;  the  ehUd  i$  learning  to  rnid ;  Sft.  6in.  crery 
iMty,  SOOZ.  Tike  Ho/y  FamUy^  Titian,  lOOL;  it  heUmgcd  to  M,  de  Mor- 
vUte,  secretary  ^  state  in  France,  4ft.  T^in.  fry  Sft.  4iiD.  Simeon  and 
the  ChUd,  a  very  fine  pichrre,  by  Guido,  1501.'  The  Virgin  with  the  ChiU 
asUfp  in  Iter  arms,  by  Angutt.  Caracei,  8f^.  6iii.  by  Sft.  0|in.,  200i.  An 
old  H^oman  giving  Cherries  to  a  Boy,  by  Titian,  KHM. ;  it  is  his  own  son  and 
nurse,  At't.  lOin.  by  3ft.  6iin.J  The  Uoly  Family,  by  Andrea  Dei  Sarto, 
8502.  Sft.  l^iD.  by  Sft.  7^10.  This  and  the  last  were  from  the  collection 
of  the  marquis  Jttart,  at  Genoa,  Lord  Egremont  has  another  of  these, 
and  lord  Exeter  another.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  heautifnl 
figure,  supported  by  boy  Angels,  in  a  very  bright  manner,  liy  MuriUio,  6(t, 
4fin.  by  4tl.  Ojiin.,  7001^  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  its  com- 
panion—the same,  0001 ,  all  the  light  coming  from  the  ehUd.  The  Cyclops 
at  their  forge,  by  Luca  Jordano,  2001.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  at  St, 
Jameses,  by  Walton;  this  belonged  to  Gibbons,  Oft.  4Id.  by  4rt.  llin.* 
Ikedatus  md  icarus,^^  by  La  Brun,  iSOl.,  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
he  generally  painted,  6ft.  4iu.  by  4t1t.  Sin.  For  the  story,  see  it  twice  told 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  lib,  S,  and  lib.  2,  de  arte  amandi. 

The  Carlo  Maratti  Room,°  30ft  by  21ft.  The  hangiof^s,  of  va- 
riegated silk,  were  a  present  from  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  table  of 
Lapis  Lazuli,  If  in.  thick,  Sft.  lone,  and  Sft.  Oin  over,  is  said  to  have 
cost  41.  an  oa.,  according  to  which  statement,  if  it  weigh  the  sanie  as 
marble,  it  mnst  have  cost  IBOOOi.  At  each  end  there  were  two  sconces 
of  massive  silver,  and  two  Indian  cabinets.    Over  the  chimney  is  Cle- 


aroonf  dec^ptioni  we  leldom  see  a  better  thnn  the  tcaiery  hue  of  that  tear  which  is 
nearest  the  epet!  Oor  Savloar's  hands  are  bad.  We  are  inchnea  to  dwell  more  on  the 

(Mrts  of  this  picture,  than  on  the  whoU :  and  yet  the  e^mpositian,  thoafh  not  perfect, 
B  far  from  being  disagreeable.  Its  chief  want  a«  a  whole  is  a  balance  of  shade.  JItt- 
bens  is  often,  I  think,  faolty  In  this  particolar.    The  pictore  is  sft.  by  Oft.'* 

^  The  design  is  taken  ft-om  a  statae  of  Sllenns  with  a  yoang  Bacchus,  In  the  Tilla 
Borghese  at  Rome :  this  was  in  M.  de  Morvilie's  collection,  Sft.  %^in.  by  Sft.  7|in. 
wide.  There  is  anoih*  r  of  these,  bat  much  less  Anished,  in  the  palace  of  the  marqato 
Gerini.at  Flormce.—  fValpoie. 

i  The  nurse  is  a  dismal  character,  probably  sointended,  but  well  painted. — Gilpin. 

^  The  duke  of  Bedford  has  a  large  picture  like  this,  except  that  it  wants  the  Virgin, 
by  the  same  hand,  brought  out  of  Spain  by  Mr.  Bagnold,  from  whose  collection  the 
prince  of  Wales  bought  some  fine  pictures.  Sir  Sampson  Gideon  has  another,  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  much  older  than  this  at  IIocjohton,  bnt  finely  painted.  Ibe  boys  are 
fewer,  and  far  inferior;  and  one  corner  is  too  destitute  of  objects.  There  is  a  half 
moon  reversed  under  the  feet  of  the  Virfin. — Walpole. 

'  The  nearest  figure  is  awkward ;  the  breast  and  arms  of  the  other  are  good. — Gilpin* 

■  The  latter  is  a  fine  flgore.— G///'<;i, 

■  The  Carlo  Maratti  Room,  Wc  have  here  a  collection  of  about  twenty  pictures 
tty  this  master  and  hisscholare — almont  a  complete  school.  It  is  esteemed  very  valuable, 
was  purchased  at  a  great  expense,  and  is  much  admired  by  connoisseurs.  It  hurts  me 
to  dissent  from  any  general  opinion,  but  the  works  of  this  master  have  always  ap- 
peared, in  my  eye,  to  want  something  which  every  picture  should  have.  I  can  see  in 
them  many  fine  heads,  great  sweetness  in  the  Madonnas,  broad  folds  of  drapery,  ele- 
gant attitudes,  and  pleasing  expression,  but  still  they  are  unpleasant  pictures.  Iliere 
seems  to  be  a  deficiency  butb  in  the  colouring  and  in  the  execution.  The  colouring 
is  gaudv ;  a  glare  which  hurts  the  eye  runs  through  every  picture-  There  is  no  sobriety 
in  the  tints,  no  harmony,  no  balance.  Instead  of  a  whole  yon  have  only  a  piece  of  splendid 
pa'chwork.  The  execution  is  as  dlsagreca  le :  there  'is  so  much  effeminate  softness, 
and  want  of  spirit  in  it,  that  you  do  not  think  yon  are  surveying  the  work  of  a  great 
master,  bat  rather  of  some  pupil  copying  with  fear  and  exactncM.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  painter  to  execnte  with  the  fire  of  Bourgognone,  bnt  without  some  degree  of 
freedom  and  spirit,  his  execution  will  never  plcaae.— GlJpiii. 
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ment  IX,  ^  qf  Ihe  RMpigUoti  family,  a  three-quarter  iUting,  a  nuut 
admirable  portrait ,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  '^60/. :  it  was  bought  by  Jervas  the 
painter y  ont  of  the  Arnaldi  palace  at  Florence ,  where  are  the  remains  of 
th£  great  Paiiavicini  collection,  from  whence  sir  Robert  bought  several  qf 
hie  pictures.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this;  the  boldness  of  the  penciling 
is  as  remarkable  as  Ids  delicacy  in  his  general  pictures,  and  it  was  so 
much  admired  that  he  did  several  of  them ;  one  is  at  lord  Burlington*s,  at 
Chiswick,P  The  Judgment  of  Paris,  drawn  by  Carlo  Maratti,  when 
tie  was  eighty-three  years  old.  yet  had  none  of  the  rawness  of  his 
latter  pieces;  the  drawing  of  the  Juno  is  very  faulty,  it  being  im- 
possible to  give  so  great  a  turn  to  the  person  as  he  has  given  to  this 
figure.  It  came  out  of  the  Paiiavicini  collection.  The  carl  of  Straf- 
ford has  a  very  good  copy  of  it,  by  Gioseppi  C/itori.— 5ft.  9f  in.  by  7ft. 
7^in.  It  was  engraved  by  Giacomo  Freit,  Galatea  sitting  with  Acis. 
Tritons  and  Cupids,  its  companion,  5ft.  8|in,  by  7ft.  7iin  ,  600/.  The 
Holy  Family,  an  unfinished  picture,  large  us  life,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  in  Ids 
last  manner,  3ft.  2|in.  by  2tt.  8^in.,  801.  The  Virgin  teaching  Jesus  to 
read,  by  Carlo  Muratti,  2ft.  S^in.  high,  by  Itt.  lOiin.  wide,  200/.  Gio- 
seppe  ClUuri,  has  executed  this  thovght  in  the  Barberini  palace  at  Rqme, 
but  with  alterations.  In  this  the  Virgin  is  in  red,  Gioscppe's  is  in  white; 
and  instead  qf  St.  John,  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  angels,  he  has  dnawn  a 
cardinal  reading,  St.  CceeeUa,  with  four  angels  playing  on  musical  instnu 
ments,  companion  to  the  former,  260/.  These  two  last  are  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  pictures,  in  his  best  and  tnost  finished  manner,  and  were  in  the 
Paiiavicini  collection.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Strange,  but  he  has  not  pre^ 
served  the  extreme  beauty  ef  the  faces.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin^ 
by  Carlo  Maratti,  100/.  She  has  a  deep  blue  veil  all  over  her;  2ft. 
3|in.  by  1ft.  lO^in.  The  Virgin  and  Joseph,  with  a  young  Jesus,  a  fine 
picture,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  in  the  manner  of  his  master  Andrea  Sacchi; 
2ft.  5iin.  by  2rt.,  150/.  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Carlo  Mu- 
ratti, 2ft.  7in.  by  1ft.  lO^in.,  100/.  Two  Saints  worshipping  the  Virgin 
in  the  clouds,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  2ft.  S^in.  high,  by  1ft.  O^in.  CO/.  St. 
John  tite  Evangelist,  its  companion,  60/.  A  naked  Venus  and  Cupid,  by 
Carlo  Maratti,  in  a  very  particular  style,  3flt.  l^in.  by  4ft.  d^in.,  1502. 
Tl*e  Holy  Family,  by  Nicfiolo  Beretoni,  Carlo's  best  scholar,  2  JO/.  This 
picture  is  equal  to  any  of  his  master's.  The  grace  and  sweetness  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  beauty  and  drawing  qf  the  young  Jesus,  are  incomparakle, 
3ft  l^in.  high,  bv  4ft.  4iin.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin— the  same, 
SOL,  2ft.  2iin.  high,  by  Ift.  8iin.  The  Pool  of  Bethseda,  by  Gioseppe 
Chiara,  another  of  Carlo's  scholars,  Sft.  3in.  by  4rt.  5in.  Christ's  Ser-^ 
monontheMount'-thesame.  ApaoUo  and  Daphne— the  same.  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne — the  same  ;  these  last  four  sold  for  450/. :  the  Bacchus  seems  to 
,  -         -      —  - .     ..     ■ 

*  He  WM  a  poet. — ^See  the  Sidney  Papers ^  by  Collins ,  vol.  ii.  p.  tu,  and  Peck*s 
Desiii,  Curiovf,  lib.  IS,  p.  s.,  from  which  we  find  he  was  uancio  at  Madrid  when  the 
six  royalists,  who  mnrdcred  Ascham  the  pariiament's  resi<leDt,  were  fallen  oot  of  sane* 
toary,  and  Insisted  on  their  being  redelivered,  which  he  prevailed  on  the  bigoted  Iting 
to  order.  Five  of  them,  Catholics,  were  suffered  to  escape  ;  the  sixth,  a  Protestant, 
was  so  watched,  that  he  was  retalcen  on  Ids  flight  and  pat  to  death. — See  also  Firman's 
Seminar,  Roman,  p.  180. 

r  The  bead  of  Clement  IX.  appeared,  as  far  as  I  conid  compare  my  ideas,  to  be  a 
very  Inferior  picture  to  that  at  Ghiswiclc  by  the  same  master.  That  pictnre,  as  I  re- 
memt)er,  is  warmly  colonred,  and  even  tonched  with  spirit.  This  is  tamely  executed, 
and  spread  over  with  a  blui«h  tinge,  which  is  a  female  tint,  and  here  oonaiaral. 
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be  token  fmm  the  ApeUo  BeUvedere,  m  the  Uleag  •/  the  Ariadne  and  the 
Venus  eridenth  are  from  the  figmee  ef  UberoHty  and  Modeatp  in  the  fa- 
move  picinre  of  GuidOf  in  the  dilecium  ofmarquia  del  Monte,  at  Bologna, 
There  are  four  jfictaree  ahoat  the  siteoftheaein  the  Spada  palace ,  at  Rome, 
btf  the  aume  hand ;  two  just  the  oame  uHth  these  two  last;  the  other  two 
are  likettiae  stories  otit  of  the  Metamorphoses,  Aitoilo,  in  crapms,  Rosalba, 
Sit.  ail),  by  1ft.  Sin.  Diana,  its  companion,  901  for  both,  A  profile  head 
itf  a  man,  a  capital  drawing,  tn  great  style,  by  Raphael,  100/.  A  profile 
head  of  Si.  Catherine,  by  Guido,  20/.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  by  Laca 
Jordano,  2ft.  lin.  by  U\,  3in.,  and  The  Presentation  (ffthe  Virgins  in  the 
Temple,  its  companion,  601  These  are  two  finished  designs  for  two  large 
pictures,  which  he  painted  for  the  fine  church  qf  the  Madonna  delta  Salute, 
at  Venice,  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  MuriUio,  300'.  tn  Me  manner  of 
Vundyck,  Sft.  2iin.  bv  Ifl.  lliin.  The  Crucifix,  its  companum,  15M. 
Hercules  and  Omphale,  by  jRoin4ifi€/it,  Sft.  l^m.  by  4ft.  8in.,  100<.  Here 
is  a  Holy  Family^  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  over  the  cbiiiint*y  is  a  por- 
trait of  lady  Cholmondcley. 

The  Vblvkt  Bid  Chambbr,  aift.  Oin.  by  22ft.  6in.  The  bed  is  of 
green  velvet,  richly  embroidered,  and  laced  with  gold ;  the  ornaments 
designed  by  Kent;  the  hangings  are  tapestry,  representing  the  loves 
of  venas  and  Adonis,  after  Albano,  Alexaiiiler  adorning  the  tomb 
of  Achilles^  by  Le  Mer;  the  subject  is  taken  from  the  fonrih  chapter 
of  the  second  book  of  Qointns  Cartins.  The  head  of  Alexander  is 
taken  from  the  medals,  the  figures  are  in  the  true  antique  taste,  and 
the  buildings  fine,  8A.  2|in.  by  5ft.  2iin.  Over  the  doors,  a  Seaport, 
by  OUl  Grijler,  Sft.  2|in,  by  4ft.  lin.  A  Landscape  over  (he  door— 
the  soma. 

Dressing  Room.— Is  hung  with  very  fine  gold  tapestry,  after  pic- 
tures by  Vandyck,  There  are  whole-lens;(h  portraits  of  Jaines  I. 
queen  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  of  Frederiok  the  second  king  of 
Denmark ;  Charles  I.  and  liis  queen ;  and  Christian,  fourth  king  of 
Denmark)  brother  of  queen  Anne ;  they  Have  ^t\^  borders  of  boys 
with  festoons;  and  oval  pictuies  of  tlie  children  of  the  royal  family. 
At  the  upper  end  of  thi^  room  is  a  ^hiss  case  filled  with  a  quantity  of 
silver  filegree,  which  belonged  to  Catherine  Lady  Walpole.  Over 
the  chimney  the  consulting  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  a  fine  picture,  bv 
Le  Mer,  companion  to  that  in  the  chamber,  tiie  architefttnre  of  this  is 
rather  tlic  l>etter.<i  Over  the  door,  Dogs  and  still  Life — Jervas,  Over 
the  other  door  its  companion. 

The  Embroidered  Bed  Chamber.  The  bed  is  of  the  finest  In- 
dian needle-work.  His  royal  highness  Francis  dnke  of  Lorrain, 
afterwards  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  emperor,  lay  in 
this  bed,  which  stood  then  where  the  velvet  one  is  now,  when  he 
came  to  visit  sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  Houghton.  The  hangings  are 
tapestry.  Orer  the  chimney,  the  Holy  Family,  large  as  Ufe,  Nicolo 
Pouiosinj  SOOi, ;  His  one <^  the  most  capital  pictures  in  this  coUeetion ; 
the  airs  of  the  heads  and  draperies  are  in  the  fine  tagte  ef  RoffatUe  and 
<  ■  ■  I     I       ■ ..    ■  fc        1 1     .1  .1    ■-   .  ■ 

4  The  painter  haB  mUtaken  and  represented  a  large  nomber  of  book*,  whereas  there 
were  bat  nine.  There  la  a>  anacbronlsm  io  this  pieiere  :  the  painter  has  tinrown  in 
UBonc  tba  boildhigs,  the  SepllBonloin  Sevesf.  Now  Syila's  dictatorship,  began  tn  the 
year  m%,  U.  G,  and  Scveros  did  not  beeln  his  rei^n  till  054,  U.  C,  or  lot,  A.  ^ 
See  a  tartber  sad  loDg  accomit  is  Watfpote$  DescriptioH  »f  Boughtm, 
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the  antique.  EHxabeth'g  head  is  taken  from  a  statue  qf  anM  woman  in 
the  villa  Barghese  at  Rome,  The  colouring  is  much  higher  than  his  usual 
manner:  the  Kif^n'f  head  and  the  young  Jesus  are  particularly  delicate — 
5ft.  Tin.  by  4flL  3|in.  There  is  a  print  of  it.'  Over  the  doors  two 
pieces  of  Cattle,  by  Rosa  di  Tivoli.* 

The  Cabinet,  21ft  6in.  by  22ft.  6in.,  hiinfir  with  green  velvet. 
On  the  ceilitiff  is  a  Lnna  and  Endymien,  by  Kent,  Over  the  chimney 
is  a  celebrated  picture  of  Rubens'  Wife,  by  Vand^ck,  GOOL  It  was  fitted 
for  a  pannel  in  her  own  closet  in  Rubens^  house;  she  is  in  black  satin^ 
with  a  hat  on;  a  whole-length.  The  hands  and  drapery  are  remark- 
ably good.t  Rubens*  Faxmkf,  by  Jordaens,  of  Antwerp^  400{.  Rubens 
is  playing  on  a  lute ;  his  first  wife  is  sitting  virith  one  of  their  children 
on  her  lap,  and  two  others  before  her.  There  are  several  other  figures^ 
and  genu  in  the  air  --6ft.  9in.  by  4ft.  S^in.  This  picture  belonged  to 
the  duke  of  Portland.^  A  Winter  Piece,  by  Giacomo  Bassan,  lOOJ.-^ 
Sft.  S^in.  by  5ft.  llfin.  A  Summer  Piece,  by  Leonardo  Bassan,  lOOi  -^ 
3ft.  8|in.  by  5ft.  llfin.  These  two  were  in  the  collection  of  M.  de 
Vrilllere.  Boors  at  Cards,  by  Teniers,  1501  —1ft.  4in.  bv  1ft.  lOin. 
Christ  appearing  to  Mary  in  the  Garden,  2001.,  an  exceeding  fine  picture, 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  1ft.  9iin.  b^  1ft.  8in.  The  Judgment  qf  Paris,  by 
Andrea  Schiavone,''  Midas  judgttig  between  Pan  and  ApoUih—the  same  ; 
both  60(.  Christ  Itdd  tn  the  S^ukhre,  1502.;  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
that  Parmegiano  ever  painted,  and  for  which  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
was  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Parma— there  are  eleven  figures.  The 
expression,  the  drawing,  and  colouring,  the  perspective,  and  chiaro 
scuro,  are  as  fine  as  possible.  The  figure  of  Joseph  of  Arimatiiea,  is 
Parmegiano*s  own  portrait.  There  are  two  drawings  in  the  grand  duke's 
collection  for  this  picture,  but  with  variations  man  wtiat  he  executed. 
In  one  of  these  Joseph  has  his  hands  extended  like  Paul  preaching;  at 
Athens ;  the  cartoon  of  RaphaeL  There  have  been  three  different  prints 
made  of  this  picture  and  the  drawings  for  it.*  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 

'  lo  tbU  pictare  the  composition,  eroapln{,  heads,  chnractcrs,  expreialoD,  and  dra* 

Sery,  are  all  good ;  bot  there  is  neither  harmonv  nor  beaaty  in  the  coloarlng.    A 
liacreeabte  blackneaa  pervades  the  whole. — GiMn, 

■  llie  cattle  in  both  are  finely  painted,  bnt  the  composition  of  neither  is  food. — 

t  This  is  an  admirable  portrait;  I  shonld  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  masterpiece.  No- 
thing can  be  easier,  more  elegant,  and  graceful,  than  this  flgnre.  The  colouring  too  Is 
beantifol,  and  the  whole  picture,  and  every  part  of  It,  pleanng.  This  portridt  rsboold 
place  among  the  first  In  mv  collection.  Wnen  we  see  such  a  portrait  as  this  by  Van- 
itgck,  and  in  the  same  collection  one  of  his  historical  pieces,  (the  Holy  Family  Jost 
mentioned)  which  foils  greatly  below  excellence,  there  is  room  for  candour  to  be- 
lieve that  Rubens  might  have  had  other  motives  than  those  of  envy  and  Jealousy* 
(which  are  the  motives  commonly  ascribed)  for  advising  his  favourite  pupil  to  apply 
himself  to  portrait  painting  rather  than  to  htotory.  The  advice  appears  to  have  been 
very  indiclous.  Vandyck  does  not  seem  to  have  much  invention,  nor  to  have  ex- 
celled in  composition.  I  do  not  remember  that  his  composition  pleased  me  in  any 
¥lctnre  (If  we  may  Jndee  from  prints)  in  which  he  has  many  figures  to  manage, 
he  family  picture  at  Wilton,  though  in  his  own  way,  is  very  deficient  In  thb  re- 
spect.— See  also  GUfin,*s  Western  7\wr. 

■  A  mere  collection  of  heads,  but  every  head  is  a  piece  of  nature.— Oi/pin. 

▼  All  the  pictures  in  this  room,  except  the  portraits,  that  have  not  the  siaes  set 
down,  are  very  smalL 

«  lliere  Is  great  expression  in  the  figures,  and  great  beauty  In  the  colouring  and 
execution  of  uiis  picture ;  bnt  the  painter  has  allowed  himself  so  little  scope  (for  It 
is  scarce  above  miniature  sixe)  that  It  gives  a  poverty  and  minuteness  to  the  picture. 
It  was  probably  intended  as  a  design  for  a  larger  piece. — GUpln* 

M  M 
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by  Velret  Br^eghel^  lOOI.  There  are  a  mnhitiide  of  little  ficare«,  aH 
finialied  with  the  greatest  Dutch  exactness :  the  Ideas  too  are  alittle  Dutch, 
for  the  ^tliiopian  king  is  driMsed  in  a  sarpttce,  with  boots  and  spura.  and 
brings  for  a  present  a  gold  model  of  a  modem  ship.  The  Vtf|^ii  «tnd  Child, 
by  Baroecio,  SOL,  a  very  pleasing  picture,  but  the  drawing  is  full  of 
fknlts.  Naked  Venus  sleetnng,  a  most  perfect  figure,  by  Afmit^l  Carracci, 
70/.;  the  contours  and  the  ccAouring  excessively  fine.  Head  of  Dolm&H*M 
Father,  by  Dobum,  25/.>  Saint  John,  a  head,  by  Carlo  Doki,  70f. ;  there 
is  another  of  these  at  Burleigh.  Head  of  itmoeent  X,^  by  VeUuco,  601. ; 
he  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  draw  tins  pope's  picture.  When  the 
pope  sent  his  chamberiain  to  pay  him,  he  would  not  receive  the  money, 
saying,  *  the  king  his  master  always  paid  him  with  his  own  hand :'  the 
pope  humoured  him.  This  nope,  who  was  of  the  Pampldlli  family,  was 
reckoned  the  uriiest  man  of^  Us  time,  and  was  raised  to  the  pa||»acy  by 
the  intrigues  of^lus  sister-in-law.  Donna  Olimpia,  a  most  bcautif\d  wo* 
man,  and  his  mistress.  There  is  a  half-length  at  Chiswick  of  the  same 
pope,  by  Andrea  Sacehi.^  See  an  anecdote  of  this  po|>e  from  Amelot  de 
la*Houssaie,  in  Walpoie*8  Account  of  the  Houghion  pietures^y  A  Boy'i 
Head,  with  a  Lute,  by  Cavalier  Lvti,  201.  Friara  gitdng  Meat  to  the 
Poor,*  by  John  Mid,  1ft.  T^in.  bv  9ft.  Sin.,  and  Us  companion,  180(.  A 
dfing  Omeer  at  Cot^fesHon,  by  aourgognone,  lOOl  ;  very  bright  odkmr- 
fng,  andfine expression,  lift.  6)in.  high,  by  Sft.  Ifin.  Its  CompoMon^ 
50/.A  Boor$  at  Cards,  by  Teniere,  50/.  Boors  Drinking,  Its  companion, 
by  Ostade,  80/.  Christ  laid  in  the  Sepulchre,  by  Giacomo  Bassan.  40/. — 
A  verv  particular  picture ;  the  lights  are  laid  on  so  thick,  that  it  seems 
((Uite  besso-reHevO.  It  is  a  fine  design  for  a  great  altar-piece  which  he 
nas  painted  at  Padna  ;  this  picture  was  a  present  to  lord  Orfbrd  from 
James  earl  of  Waklegrave,  K.  G.,  and  ambassador  at  Paris.  Holy  Fk- 
mS/y,  with  St,  John  on  a  Ijimh,  bv  fVilUberls,  40/.,  a  scholar  of  Rubens, 
who  has  made  a  large  picture,  from  whence  this  is  taken,  now  in  the 
palace  Pitti  at  Florence :  this  is  finely  finished,  and  the  colouring  neater 
than  Rubens,  Holy  FamUy,  by  Rottenhamer,  40/.  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Alexander  Veronese,  10/. ;  painted  on  black  marble,  'three 
Soldiers,  a  fine  little  picture,  by  Salvator  Rosa,  50/.,  in  his  brightest 
manner.  The  Virgin  with  the  ChUd  in  her  arms,  by  Murillio,  80/.,  on 
black  marble,  a  present  from  sir  Benjamin  Keene,  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid. The  Virgin  v^th  the  Child  in  her  arms  asleep,  by  Sebastian  Con* 
cha,  20/.  Edward  VI,  an  original  small  whole-length,  by  Holbein^  100/. 
It  was  in  the  royal  collection,  and,  upon  the  dispersion  of  king  Charles' 
pictures  in  the  rebellion,  sold  mto  Portugal,  where  it  was  bought  by  lord 
Tyrawley,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  by  him  sent  as  a 
present  to  lord  Orford;  within  the  frame  is  written  in  gold  letters, 
**  Edvatdus  Dei  gratia  sextus  rex  Angiia  et  Franda,  et  Hibemia." 
Iddnn  searching  for  his  Images,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  200/.,  Sft  Ifln. 

>  In  four  different  MSS.  of  Vcita^  I  find  that  this  picture  belonged  to  Richard- 
son, and  is  certainly  the  portrait  of  Vanderdort,  keeper  of  king  Charles'  pictnres, 
and  who,  on  having  missed  a  fine  small  picture,  and  not  being  able  to  find  It  tvhen 
asked  for  it  by  the  king,  hanged  himself.    Vide  SatuiertOH'i  Graphice. —  Waljtolc, 

7  A  very  fine  head  of  Innocent  X.,  by  Velasco. — Gilpin, 

■  llierc  Is  a  good  balance  of  light  and  shade,  and  an  agreeable  whole.  In  this  pic- 
ture.—Ctfjpl^. 

•  Two  pictures  by  Bonrgngnonc.  One  of  them  represents  a  battle ;  the  other,  the 
field  after  it.    Both  arc  excellent  pictures,  but  tlie  fiijtt  is  n  masterpiece. — GUjIh. 
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by  4ft.  4|{n.    Tke  Bmtfueilmir  Hote  Ceiling,  it  b  the  oripinil  deiign 
or  Rubeiu,  1001. ,  for  the  middle  oompariment  of  that  ceilTiiff,  and  re- 
present! the  atsnmption  of  king  James  I.  into  heaven.    It  banged  to 
sir  Godfrey  Knelier,  who  studied  it  mnch,  as  is  plain  from  hts  sketeh  for 
king  WUUam's  picture  in  the  parioiir.— 2ft.  llin.  by  1ft.  O^in.i*    Six 
Sketches  of  Ruoene,  for  Triumphal  Arehee,  ife,y  6<Nm.,  on  the  entry  of 
the  infant  Ferdinand  of  Austria  into  Antwerp.    They  are  printed  widi 
a  description  of  that  festival.    They  are  about  2ft.  Qm.  square.    They 
were  Mr.  Norton's,  and  coat  him  ItdOl.  at  sir  Peter  Lely's  sale.^    JB«U* 
eheba  bringing  AlfUhag  to  David,  TOOI.,  an  exceeding  Idgh  finished  {mc- 
tnre,  in  varnish,  by  Vanderwerjfe,  a  present  to  lord  Orford  from  the 
duke  of  Chandos,  2ft.  lOin.  by  2ft.  Sin.<i    Two  Flower  Pieces,  most 
highly  finished,  by  Van  Hu^sum,  120iM.,  his  brother  Ihred  with  lord  Or- 
ford, and  painted  most  of  the  pictures  in  the  Attic  story  here ;  2ft.  Tin. 
by  2ft.  2in.«    ChriH  and  Mary  ts  the  Garden,  by  PkUipo  Ldtttra,  IMI. 
The  Holy  Family,  by  John  BeUino,  601. ;  it  bekmged  to  Mr.  Laws.    A 
Lamdeeape,  with  Figures,  by  Bourgopume,  in  the  manner  of  Satoator 
Rosa;  and  its  Companion,  with  Soidters,  lOOlJ    Two  small  Ijmdseapes, 
by  Gaspar  Poussin,  40/.    Over  the  door  into  the  bed  chamber — The 
Hokf  Family,  by  Mattea  Ponzom,  1602. ;  a  most  uncommon  hand,  and  a 
very  fine  picture,  Sft.  T^in.  by  6ft.  2iin.    It  belonged  to  count  Plat- 
tembeiv,  the  emperor's  minister  at  Rome,  who  had  carried  all  his  pic- 
tures thither,  and  died  there.    They  were  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  be 
sold,  where  Mr.  Trevor  bought  this  for  sir  Robert  Walpde.    Lord  Bur- 
lington has  a  head  bv  the  same  master,  who  vras  a  Venetian ;  there  are 
no  others  in  England  of  this  hand.    Over  the  parlour  door,  The  Murder  e^ 
the  Innocents,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  4001.,  4ft.  O^in.  by  5ft  Sin.    Over 
the  door,  TheMeaih  of  Joseph,  by  Velaseo,  200/.,  Sft  Sin.  high,  by  4ft 
10in.s    St.  Christopher,  a  very  small  picture,  by  EMeemer,  60i.  a  pre- 

^  The  freedom  and  spirit  of  this  pictnre  is  tdmlnhlt.—Oilpht. 

•  Equally  free  and  beantiftil  with  the  last  pictnn.—GUpin. 

'  This  picture  is  as  highly  finished  as  the  finest  enamel,  and  yet  the  Areedom  and 
spirit  of  It  are  preserved.  The  groap  is  good.  In  Baththcba  yon  see  the  remains  of 
a  very  fine  woman ;  bat  in  David  tnere  is  a  mlstnre  of  youth,  which  by  no  means 
gives  ns  the  idea  of  that  total  decrepitnde  under  which  the  Bible  history  represents 
him.  Abishag  is  the  fair  j/oumg  damstl  of  the  text,  and  her  modesty  and  maidenly 
behaviour  are  finely  expressed.  After  all,  we  survey  such  high  finished  pictures 
only  as  curiosities.  Their  style  is  an  eft'ect  of  vitiated  taste.  Thev  barely  please  the 
eye.  They  want  that  strength  and  boldness,  that  energy  and  fire,  which  raise 
raptures. — Gilpin, 

*  These  admirable  pictures  are  In  the  same  style  of  neatness  as  the  last.  Bat  in 
flowers,  the  finiihed  manner  is  liable  to  no  exceptions :  nobody  expects  to  look  at 
a  flower  piece  with  emotion ;  if  it  please  the  eye  It  is  sufficient.  Van  Huysum 
seems  to  be  a  greater  master  of  composition  and  uie  knowledge  of  light,  than  Bap- 
tiste.  In  most  of  the  capital  pictures  that  I  have  seen  by  Baptiste,  parHcalarlv  In 
those  of  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  Windsor,  the  eye  is  hurt  by  ill-balanced  composUioo 
and  patches  of  light:  but  in  the  few  I  have  met  with  by  Van  Huysum,  all  is  well 
put  together  and  well  massed.  In  these  two  pictures,  especially  in  that  which  con- 
sists wholly  of  flowers,  he  is  particularly  excellent,  both  in  the  composition-and  Id 
the  distribution  of  lldit.  His  manner  has  not  the  least  stiffness }  though  every  ob)eet> 
flowers,  fruits,  and  insects,  are  finished  with  the  last  characteristic  toocb  and  tint 
of  nature.— <irflpifs. 

f  They  are  well  touched  nd  like  the  master  they  imitate,  but  the  composiCioa  is 
very  indifferent  In  both.— Gtffrfn. 

f  Tliis  is  a  noble  and  affecting  picture;  the  story  is  well  told,  the  characters  rise 
to  the  imagination,  the  expression  is  Just,  the  composition  good,  the  lights  broad; 
in  short,  the  whole  and  every  part  erf  this  picture  Is  pletsing.— ^Ilplti* 
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sent  iroDi  tlr  Heiii*y  Bediogfield.  Here  is  a  Tery  eommoii  error  amoiM; 
the  Roman  Catholic  painters ;  in  the  distant  landscape  is  a  hermit  with 
an  oratory  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  tune  that  St.  Christopher  is  car* 
rying  Jesns  yet  a  chiid> 

The  Marble  Parlour.  One  entire  side  of  the  room  is  marble, 
with  alcoves  for  sidelwards,  supported  with  columns  of  Plymouth  marble. 
Over  the  chimney  is  a  fine  piece  of  alto-relievo,  in  statuary  marble, 
after  the  antique,  by  Ry$braek ;  and  before  one  of  the  tables  a  larse 
granite  cistern.  Henry  DanxerSy  earl  of  Danby,  a  fine  whole-length,  m 
the  Garter  robes,  by  l^andyckf  2002.  This  nobleman  founded  the  Physic 
Garden  at  Oxford,  and  died  1643. '  This  picture  was  given  to  lord  Or- 
ford,  by  sir  John  Dan  vers.— See  a  further  account  of  this  earl  Danby, 
in  WalpoU^H  AccovHU  qf  tke  Houghton  PicturetJ  Sir  Thomas  Wharton, 
brother  of  Philip  lord  Wharton,  and  K.  B.,  a  whole-length,  by  Voftdyck, 
from  the  Wharton  collection.  Two  Fruit  Pieces,  over  &e  door,  by  Afi- 
ckael  Angelo  Campidogtio,  from  Mr.  Scawens'  collection.  Over  a  door, 
two  of  Tkt  Aacennon^  by  Paul  Vertmeset  200/.  The  Apostles  after  the 
Ascension,  &c. — ike  mme. 

The  Hall  is  a  cube  of  40f^.  with  a  stone  gallery  round  tliree  sides, 
tiie  ceiling  hud  the  frieze  of  boys,  ai*e  by  Altari;  the  bas-reliefs  over 
the  chimey  and  doors  are  from  the  antique.  The  figures  over  the 
ffreat  door,  and  the  l>oys  over  the  lesser  doors,  are  by  Uysbraek* 
In  the  friese  are  bas-reliefs  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  Catherine  his 
first  lady,  and  of  lord  Walpole  their  eldest  son,  and  Margaret  RoUe 
his  wife.  From  the  ceiling  hangs  a  lantern  for  eighteen  candles,  of 
copper  gilt.iK  Over  the  chimney  is  a  bust  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  earl 
of  Orfoixl,  by  Rysbruek.  Before  a  niche  over  against  the  chimney  is 
the  Laocoon,  a  fine  cast,  in  bronze,  by  Girardon^  bought  by  lord  Wal- 
pole at  Paris,  and  for  which  the  empress  of  Russia  offered  the  earl 
of  Orford  5,0002.  On  the  tables  the  Tiber  and  the  Nile,  hi  bronze, 
from  the  antiques  in  tlte  capitol  at  Rome.  Two  vases,  in  bronze,  from 
the  antiques  in  the  villas  of  Medici  and  Borghese,  at  Rome.  The 
bust  of  a  woman,  a  most  beautiful  antique.  The  bust  of  a  Roman  em- 
press, antique.!    On  Termes  and  Consoles  round  the  hall,  are  the 

^  At  Bologna,  there  Is  an  old  pictnre  of  the  Salutation,  where  the  an|;el  finds  the 
Virgin  Mary  praying  before  a  crucifix  with  the  officiuin  beatse  Virginia  in  her  hand. 
In  Evelyn's  preface  to  liis  translation  of  the  idea  of  the  i)erfcction  of  painting,  he 
mentions  a  picture  of  Moses  in  the  Bnllnishes,  by  Paul  Veronese,  in  which  I'harMoh'i 
danghter  is  attended  by  a  guard  of  Swiss. —  Walpoie* 

■  Tliis  picture  Is  excellent  In  all  Its  parts,  and  in  the  management  of  the  whole. — 

J  Both  well  painted,  but  that  which  hangs  near  sir  Thomas  Wharton  is  a  confused 
composition. — Gilpin, 
k  Ben  Jonson,  in  liis  Forest  poem  II.,  haa  these  lines  on  Penahnrtt : — 

Thou  art  not,  Penshnrst,  built  to  enviona  show 
Of  touch  or  marble,  nor  canst  boast  a  row 
Of  polished  pillars,  or  a  roof  of  gold, 
Thon  hast  no  lantern  whereof  tales  are  told. 

I  imagine  there  was  some  old  pamphlet  or  ballad  written  on  a  lantern  of  some 
great  man  at  that  time,  from  whence  was  taken  the  Craftsman,  which  made  so  much 
noise  about  this  lantern  at  Houghton.  This  lantern  has  since  been  sold  to  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  is  replaced  by  a  French  lustre. — Walpole* 

>  This  and  the  last  were  brought  ftx>m  Mrs.  Vernon's,  at  Twickenham  park,  which 
belonged  to  Robert  earl  of  Esskx,  the  favourite  of  qneen  Elizabeth,  who  having  pro- 
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following  busts  and  heads :  Marcos  AoreUns,  antitjne.  Trajan,  ditto. 
Septimus  Sevems.  and  Conunodus.  These  two  antiques  were  given  to 
general  Chnrchlll^  by  Alexander  Allrani,  and  by  him  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  A  young  Hercules,  antique.  Baccio  BandineUi,  by  himself. 
Faustina,  sen.,  antique.  A  young  Commodus^  antique.  Homer,  mo- 
dem. Hestod,  ditto.  Jupiter,  a  Philosopher,  Hadrian,  and  Pollux— all 
antique  heads. 

Going  from  the  saloon,  down  the  great  steps,  through  the 
g^arden,  you  enter  a  porch,  adorned  with  busts  of 

Rome,  Minerva,  Antlnous,  and  Apollo  Belvidere ;  these  foar  are  b^ 
Camitto  RuBconi,  A  Philosopher's  head— antique,  Julia  Pia  Seven, 
ditto. 

Out  of  this  you  go  into  a  vestibule,  round  which,  in  the 
niches,  are  six  vases  of  Volterra  alabaster ;  this  leads  into 
the  gallery. — 

The  Gallery— TSft.  long,  b^r  21ft.  high;  the  middle  rises  8ft.  higher, 
with  windows ;  all  round  the  ceUinff  is  a  design  of  SerlM  in  the  inner 
library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice ;  and  was  brouf^t  from  thence  by  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  jun.  The  frieze  is  taken  from  the  Sibyls'  temple,  at 
Tivoli.  There  are  two  chimnies;  and  the  whole  room  is  hung  with 
Norwich  danuuk.  It  was  intended  originBlly  for  a  greenhouse,  but  on 
sir  Robert  Walpole  resigning  his  employments.  February  0th,  1742,  it 
was  fitted  up  for  his  pictures  which  had  hung  in  his  house  at  Downing- 
street.  That  house  belonged  to  the  orovm ;  king  George  I.  gave  it  to 
baron  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian  minister,  for  life.  On  his  death  king 
George  II.  offered  it  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  he  would  only  accept 
it  for  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  post  he  got  it  an- 
nexed for  ever.  Over  the  farthest  chimney  is  that  capital  picture,  and 
the  first  in  this  collection.  The  Docton  of  the  Churchy  3,500i.  They  are 
consulting  on  the  immaculateness  of  the  Virgin. — See  an  abridged  ac- 
count of  this  dispute  in  Walpole's  Description  of  the  Houghton  Pictures, 
In  this  picture  (which  is  by  GiudOy  in  his  brightest  manner,  and  perfectly 

f>reserved)  there  are  six  old  men  as  large  as  life ;  ^e  expression,  draw- 
n^,  design,  and  oolourinsr,  wonderfully  fine.  In  the  clouds  is  a  beautiful 
Vii^n,  tdl  in  white,  and  before  her  a  sweet  little  angel  flying— 8ft.  llin. 
high,  by  6ft.  wide.  After  sir  Robert  had  bought  this  picture,  and  it  was 
gone  to  Civita  Vecchia  to  be  shipped  for  EngUund,  Innocent  XIII.  then 
pope,  remanded  it  back,  as  being  too  fine  to  be  let  go  out  of  Rome ;  but 
on  hearing  ^dio  had  bought  it,  he  gave  permission  for  its  being  sent  away 
again.  It  was  in  the  collection  of  Sie  marquis  Angeli,  and  was  engraved 

miflcd  dr  Francis  Bacon  to  get  him  made  solicitor-general,  Just  before  his  own  dis- 
grace,  and  not  being  able  to  perform  it,  gave  sir  Francis  this  vllta  to  make  him  amends. 
Sir  Francis  entertained  the  qaeen  hrre,  and  presented  her  with  a  sonnet  of  his  own 
composing,  to  intercede  for  the  earl's  pardon.  He  soon  after  sold  Twickenham  park 
for  1800/.  From  hence  It  came  Into  the  earl  of  Cardigan's  family :  they  sold  it  to 
king  William ;  he  gave  It  to  his  favourite  lord  Albcrmarle,  who  sold  It  to  Mr.  Vernon ; 
after  whose  widow's  death,  lord  Montrath  bought  It  for  15,000/.  Bacon,  in  a  letter  to 
hto  brother  Anthony,  calls  It  '  Xhat  wholesome  pleasant  lodge  and  finely  designed 
garden.'  Bacon's  Papers,  vol.  i.  p,  i9lL—9Vali^ole. 
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bj  GuusMM  FVm."  Over  tbe  otfaer  chimney,  Tk$  Prodigy  Sra,  by  5<t/- 
mtor  AoM,  7001.  This  fine  picture  wm  broogfat  oat  of  Italv  by  rir 
Robert  Geare,  %  gentlemen  who  had  a  collection  at  Wilton,  and  carried 
back  by  fahn  when  he  went  to  Utc  there.  On  bb  death  it  wai  Mnt 
back  to  England  to  be  soM ;  8ft.  Sin.  by  Oft.  5|in."  Melenger  and  Ata- 
Umia,  €  Cartoon,  by  Robeno,  MMM. ;  larger  than  life,  brooght  oot  of 
Flanders  by  general  Wade,  it  lM»ng  designed  for  tapestry ;  aU  An  wea- 
pons are  in  the  left  hands  of  the  fisures,  lOft.  Tin.  by  20ft.  9|in.— For 
the  story,  see  Ovid.  When  genertf  Wade  bnilt  his  honae  in  Bniiington 
gardens,  lord  Bnriington  gave  the  design  for  it.  The  onlv  dire^ion 
the  general  save  was,  that  were  might  be  a  particalar  place  ror  this  pic- 
tare  :  bot  inien  the  great  room  was  finished,  there  were  so  many  orna- 
ments and  corresponding  doors,  (hat  there  was  no  room  for  (he  picture ; 
and  the  general  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  sold  it  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole."  Four  MarketOy  by  Snyder$^  1000/.;  one  of  fowl,  another  of 
fish,  another  of  fmlt,  and  the  fourth  of  herbs.  There  are  two  more  of 
them  at  Mnnioh ;  a  horse  and  a  flesh  market ;  each  6ft.  O^in.  by  lift. 

<■  Tbe  doctors  of  th«  charch  coonlUng  od  the  IramacvUtc  concrption,  by  Oaido, 
detervei,  Myi  Mr.  Otiplti,  our  Ant  atlentloB.  Prom  the  aecoant  of  this  pictare,  given 
by  Walpole,  one  ahovfd  imagine  that  it  had  nncommon  merit.  The  coloaring  is  cer- 
tainly exanisile :  there  Is  a  clearncf s,  and  a  brightncvs  and  brilliancy  In  it  which  we 
rarely  find ;  and  hence,  I  sappose,  arbes  its  chief  merit  among  oonnoisscnrs.  Tlie 
draperies  also  are  Tenr  broad,  and  painted  In  a  noble  style,  'i  he  heads  too,  In  general, 
•re  fluely  tonched.  The  doctcr  in  red,  particularly,  is  an  admirable  figure ;  and  the 
Virgin  who  sits  In  the  clouds,  clothed  In  white,  is  throoghont  immacniate,  and  is  as 
lovely  and  charming  a  form  as  the  lmag:lnatlon  of  man  can  conceive.  These  beauties 
mutt  need  be  acknowledged :  but  stiM,  the  picture  I  think,  on  the  whole,  onplcasing* 
In  the  first  place,  the  stwrjf  u  ill  told:  the  dispute  about  the  immacniate  conception 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  in  wblrh  the  Roman  church  engaged  ;  but  here  it  is  carried 
on  with  a  most  provoking  IndifTcrcnft  ;  alt  Is  still  and  quiet ;  each  dbpntant  seems 
possessed  of  that  calmneM  which  might  suit  an  BvangeUst  writing  a  gospel.  If  tba 
painter  objected  to  the  character  of  an  enraged  polemic;  yet,  stirely,  a  proper  seal,  an 
earnestness,  might  have  been  allowed.  Here  was  an  opportunity  also  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  it  would  have  ftarnlshed  copioas  room  for  ex- 
pression, if  he  had  introduced  one  party  laying  down  his  point,  and  the  other  abashed, 
angry,  or  convinced ;  or  if  the  painter  had  not  chosen  to  decide  a  matter  so  important ^ 
ht  ought  certainly  to  have  carried  on  the  dispute  in  tome  shape,  if  he  meant  to  tell 
his  story  with  truth^but  even  If  tbe  truth  of  history  had  been  preserved,  there  would 
remain,  I  fear,  still  a  great  deficiency  In  the  composition  and  In  the  distribution  of 
Ughts  and  what  is  surprising,  there  is  but  little  harmony,  I  think,  In  the  colonrinft, 
whieh  is  bat  ill  atoned  for  bv  its  brilliancy.  It  is  also  disgusting  to  see  so  great  a  dif. 
ference  between  the  carnations  of  the  two  principal  figures.  The  two  doctors  seem 
to  be  the  inhabitants  of  two  different  climates.  This,  however,  is  not  very  nncommon 
In  Onldo*s  pictures.  The  wits  sometimes  say,  that  in  the  same  piece,  one  of  his  pic- 
tures will  appear  roasted,  and  another  boiled. 

■  Thto  picture  is  painted  with  the  fbll  spirit,  freedom,  and  force,  of  this  pleasing 
master,  lltat  agreeable  style  of  colouring,  that  sober,  pleasant  lint,  which  issued  so 
often  from  his  palette.  Is  here  displayed  In  great  perfection.  But  this  is  all  that  can 
be  said  for  the  picture.  The  character  of  the  prodigal  is  ill  preserved.  Instead  of  a 
melancholy  posture,  brooding  over  his  misery,  or  the  madness  of  despair,  impreca- 
ting curses  U|K>n  his  folly ;  he  is  represented  in  a  cold  unanimitted  attitude,  kneeling 
Indeed,  but  without  any  fervor,  either  of  passion  or  devotion.  The  garb  is  tattered, 
but  his  face  wears  the  hue  of  plenty.  The  mnscles  of  his  arms  and  legs  are  mil  fed, 
nor  has  he  that  spparent  distress  about  him  which  his  condition  required.  The  appen- 
dases  of  the  piece  too  nre  ill  put  together;  and  Instead  of  compioring  a  whole,  tend 
rather  to  destroy  it.  Bat  of  all  the  disagreeable  parts  of  this  pictnre,  the  cow,  which 
runs  athwart  the  prodigal  and  rnts  him  at  right  angles,  is  the  most  diBpleasing.-6M/;<n. 

•  However  proper  this  design  might  be  for  tapeitiy,  it  certainly  makes  a  bad  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  vast,  glaring,  disgusting  object,  and  ill  suited  to  the  company  it  appears 
in.  There  is  little  composition  in  it,  and  no  balance  of  light  and  shade.  Atalanta  is  a 
good  figure,  but  all  the  other  parts  are  bad :  some  of  the  dogs  particularly  so  —Gilpin 
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IJIn.  Mr.  Pelham  has  fbar  oniketi,  by  Sntden,  like  tbete,  wbioh  he 
bought  at  manhal  Wade's  rale,  the  figures  by  Ltng  J«to.P  Jtfisrocs 
Curtuu  ie^ipmg  UUo  the  Gutfk^  an  exceeding  fine  picture,  by  Jtfbfa. 
This  pictnre  and  the  next  were  valued  at  8001.  There  are  mnltitudes 
of  figures,  fine  attitudes,  and  great  expressions  of  passion.  To  orna- 
ment the  distant  prospect  he  has  committed  some  anacronisms,  by 
placing  amonff  the  buildings  an  amphitheatre,  which  were  of  far  later 
uiTention,  and  tiie  pantheon  with  the  portico  of  Acrlppa.  Now  Pompey 
was  the  first  who  made  a  lasting  tiieatre;  befiore  him  they  were  tempo- 
rary, and  often  destroyed  by  public  authority.  Statifins  Tanms  built 
the  first  amphitheatre  in  the  tourth  consulship  of  Augustus.  This  ac- 
tion of  Curtius  happened  in  the  year,  891  U.  C;  and  the  portico  was 
built  by  Agrippa(wfao  died  741,  IT.  C.)  in  his  third  consuUhip,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  inscription  still  remaining,  *<  M.  Agrippa,  L  F.  Cos.  III. 
ledt."  This  pictnre  is  Oft.  4iin.  by  lift.  4iln.  and  with  the  next  be- 
longed to  Gikb€m$  the  canrer.  HanUhtt  CeckUt  defending  the  bridge, 
its  companion.  Bote  these  subjects  are  from  livy^for  extracts  mm 
which  see  Off9rd*B  OeMcripiwn  <^  tke  HougkUm  Pictmret,  A  Lumen 
and  tufo  LUmM,  by  Ritbeniy  100/. ;  nothing  can  be  livelier  or  in  a  greater 
style  than  the  attitude  of  the  lioness— 6ft.  6in.  by  8ft.— See  an  anec- 
dote of  this  picture  In  the  work  quoted  above.  ArckUeelwref  80M. 
It  is  a  kind  ot  street,  with  varioiu  marble  palaces  in  perspective,  like 
the  Strada  Nuova,  at  Genoa.  The  buildings  and  bas-reliefs  are  ex- 
tremely fine ;  the  latter  especially,  are  so  Uke  the  hand  of  Pabfdare^ 
that  I  should  rather  think  that  this  picture  is  by  this  master,  than 
Julio  Romano,  whose  it  is  called.  There  are  some  figures,  bat  very 
poor  ones,  and  undoubtedly  not  by  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  tlie 
picture.  There  is  an  officer  kneeling  by  a  wouwn,  who  shews  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  clouds,  sitting  under  a  rainbow.4  An  old  fVo- 
man  $itHng  in  a  Chair,  a  portrait,  three-qoarter,  Rubena,  bought  at  Mr* 
Scawens'  sale  -/  and  An  oU  IVoman,  reading,  an  extremely  fine  portrait, 
by  BoU,  2001.;  bought  at  the  duke  ef  Portland's  sale,  when  ne  went 
governor  to  Jamaica.*  Capid  bnmimg  Armonr,  by  EHMbetia  Sirani, 
601.,  G¥ido*$  favourite  scholar,  2ft.  l|in.  by  2ft.7|in.  The  Hohf  Foauiy, 


9  TIm  compotltioo  of  the  fk»b  market  Is  good ;  there  is  •  profusion  of  parts  blended 
into  «n  agreeable  whole;  one  eircuaisUinee  only  injore*  the  general  shape,  the 
formal  repetition  of  a  roan  on  each  side  of  the  picture.  The  light  is  well  disposed, 
llic  disposition  of  the  light  in  the  fowl  market  is  bad,  thoegh  a  slQ^ht  alteration  would 
haTc  made  It  pleasing.  Had  the  swan  been  placed  in  the  room  of  the  boar's  head,  it 
woald  have  made  a  good  mass.  Nothing  can  be  better  managed,  or  more  dellgbtfttily 
painted,  than  the  mass  of  greens  In  this  green  market ;  hot  the  i^etore  is  disagreeably 
i»roken  in  two  parts.  In  the  Amlt  market,  tlm  froic  is  richly  painted,  but  the  pictore 
is  ill  composed :  the  fignrcs  are  good,  hot  there  is  no  whole. — wtpin* 

n  About  the  year  15tS,  Julio  Itomano  made  designs  for  Arctioc's  '*  Pntana  Errante'' 
which  were  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  for  which  the  latter  was  pot  in  prison,  and 
JnUo  fled  to  Mantua.    Two  years  allrr  Rome  was  sacked  by  Charles  V.  who  made 

tnblic  processions  and  prayera  for  the  deiiverf  of  the  pope,  Clement  VII.,  whom  he 
ept  in  prison:  it  is  supposed  the  ilguic  kneeling  in  this  picture  Is  Charles  v.,  who  is 
prompted,  by  religion,  to  ask  panlon  of  the  Virgin  above  the  clouds,  for  having  so  ill 
treated  the  pope.  The  flgnre  sitting  on  the  steps  is  certainly  Areiine,  and  the  man  in 
the  prison,  in  the  corner.  Marc  Antonio. — Vide  BayU,  in  article  Areiine,  This  pic- 
tare  was  a  present  to  lord  Orfurd,  from  general  Charles  Churchill,  tfl.  Q|in.  by  Oft  llin. 
—  fValpole, 
'  The  face  is  good,  but  ihe  drapery  and  every  tiling  else  is  diiagreeablo.— Gi/fMn.  * 
•  llnely  painted.-~0</;/in. 
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a  group  of  heads,  bv  CmmOo  iVococoM,  SMI.,  1ft.  9Ui.  by  9ft.  tfio.t 
Am  Usurer  mtd  hi$  W^e,  by  QumHm  Matwit,  the  blacksmith  of  Ant- 
werp, 9001.  This  picture  is  finished  with  the  greatest  labour  and 
exactness  imaginable,  and  was  painted  for  a  family  in  France.  It 
differs  very  little  from  one  at  Windsor,  which  he  did  for  Charles  I. 
Sft.  8iio.  by  1ft.  IO|in.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  picture  at  Hinchen- 
brook,  and  another  at  Boughton.*  Job's  FrUndsbrmgnig  km  PrtssntSf 
a  fine  picture,  by  Guidoj  200/.,  which  he  has  executed  in  larce  and 
in  his  brightest  manner,  in  the  church  of  the  Mendicants  at  Bologna. 
This  is  dark,  but  there  is  most  masterly  skill  in  the  naked,  and  in  tlie 
disposition  of  the  figures. — 3ft.  lin.  by  8ft.  4|in.  Europa.  a  fine  land- 
scape, by  Paul  BrUlf  the  figures  by  iXwitniciktiio,  Sft  6in.  by  Sft  6f  in., 
ano  Afrtea,  its  companion,  8001. ;  these  two  came  out  of  tlie  numerous 
collection  of  the  countess  de  la  Yerrne,  at  Paris.  Dives  and  LazamSy 
by  p0Ml  Verenese,  100/.  There  are  few  of  them  better  than  tliis ;  the 
building  is  particularly  good ;  9ft.  7|in.  high,  by  Sft.  6in.  wide.  It 
belonged  to  M.  de  Moryille,  secretary  of  state  in  France.  The  Ex- 
p9sUiom  nf  CfTuSy  by  CaMtigHime  f  a  very  capital  picture  of  this  master ; 
and  its  Comptadm^  800/.  The  subject,  which  seems  at  first  to  be  the 
story  of  Oipheus^  but  certainly  Is  not,  from  the  principal  figure  being 
thrown  into  the  distant  landscape,  was  guessed  by  lord  Onord  to  be 
taken  from  a  stanza  of  the  19th  ode,  lib.  ii.  of  Horace  : 


**  Bacchnm  In  remotis  earmlna  rnpibu* 
VIdl  docentem  (credke  posteri) 
^bcentes  et  aares, 
rrorvin  acatas." 


Nymphafqne  dbc4 
Capripcdom  Satyi 


The  AdsraJtitm  of  the  Shepherds^  by  Old  Palma^  960/.  from  the  ooUectton 
of  M.  de  VrilUere,  2ft.  6tn.  by  Sft.  lOin.w  j  Holy  Family~ihe  same, 
9ft.  7|in.  by  4ft.  5in.,  from  M.  Flincks'  collection,  200/.  A  fine  Moon- 
Hgkl  Ijtndscape,  with  a  Curt  overtwrniiig,  by  Rubens,  SOO/.,  9ft.  lOin.  by 
4ft.  lin.    It  was  lord  Cadogan's,  and  has  been  engraved.^    A  Nymph 

*  The  heads  In  (hit  picture  are  Tery  flae,  bnt  there  is  a  disagreeable  glare  of  light.— 
GUpln. 

■  There  is  Inflnlte  laboar  in  i^  bat  these  laboured  pieces  do  not  please  like  those 
Ihrown  off  in  all  the  freedom  of  genias ;  they  liave  the  appearance  of  being  merely 
mechanical. — GUptn, 

^  This  master  seems  to  have  anderstood  the  doctrine  of  harmony,  or  the  prodnction 
of  effect  from  a  combiiuitlon  of  according  tints;  at  least,  I  have  made  this  olMervation 
<m  the  few  of  Gastlglione's  pictures  I  have  seen.  In  this  picture  the  harmonloas  ar^ 
rangement  of  tints  is  very  striking.  Each  colour  unites  so  kindly  with  Its  neighbour, 
that,  although  the  whole  is  as  rich  as  possihic,  every  part  Is  In  perfect  repose.  The 
effect  which  Castlglione  pnxluces  by  an  effusion  of  ncn  colours,  Salvator  produces  by 
one  sober  tint.  They  are  both  masters  of  Uie  art  of  harnionlaing  a  picture,  but  Cas- 
tiglione's  art  is  the  greater,  as  he  has  more  variety  of  tints  to  manage.  With  regard  to 
particulars,  all  the  figures  in  this  picture  are  beautiful.  The  dog  Is  finely  painted,  but 
as  It  Is  so  capital  in  the  story.  It  Is  not  enough  concerned  In  the  action.  The  scene  is 
scarcely  svlvan  enongb  for  the  subject: — *  Pastori  regli  pecoris  pneruro  exponendum 
tradit.  Ejus  uxor  audita  regii  Infsntis  exposltione,  snmmis  precibns  rogat  sibi  afferri 
ostendiqne  pnemm.  Cujns  precibns  fatigatus  pastor,  reversus  In  silvam  inveult  juxta 
Inftratem  canem  fyxminam  parvnio  nbera  prscstantem  et  k  ferls  alltibnsque  defenden- 
tem.' — Justin  lib.  i.  caj^,  4.  The  companion  of  the  last  picture  by  the  same  master 
Is,  perhaps,  only  an  effusion  of  fancv,  which  Cast^lione  was  fond  of  indulging,  llie 
sabject  of  it  is  certainly  obscure.  It  is  all  the  effect  of  harmony  which  we  admire  in 
the  other.  There  are  some  objects,  a  cow,  a  dog,  and  a  goat,  disagreeably  introduced ; 
but  vfery  thing  else  is  beautiful. — Gilpin- 

'    **  This  pictore  forms  a  disagreeable  whole,  bat  there  is  fine  expression  in  the  shep- 
herd dressed  ia  green. — Giljrin, 
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and  Shepherd^  by  Cwrlo  Cignmd,  MH.,  tft.  4in.  by  4fL  liio.  Mr. 
Charles  Stanhope  had  another  of  the  same  design,  but  much  darker.' 
Two  Wmmtn^  an  emblematical  picture,  by  Font  Bourdon^  aoof.,  Sft. 
Oin.  by  4ft.  3in..  from  Mr.  Fliuckes'  collection.  Abraham^  Sarakt  and 
HagoTy  by  Pietro  Cort4mat  1000/.  The  great  duke  has  a  small  sketch 
of  this,  Irat  reversed,  and  with  the  Sarah  and  other  figures  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  Haicar  is  much  fairer  than  in  this.  6ft.  lOin.  by  61 1.  lin. 
Abrakam*8  Saeriiee,  by  Rembrandt^  250<.  Abraham's  head,  and  the 
naked  body  of  Isaac  are  very  fine ;  the  painter  has  avoided  much  of 
the  horror  of  the  story,  by  making  Abraham  cover  the  boy's  face,  to 
hide  the  horror  from  liimself.— 6rt.  Sin.  by  4ft.  3|in.>  The  old  Man 
and  his  Sons  wUk  the  Bundle  of  Sticks^  by  Salvatm'  RoaOy  360/.,  in  his 
fine  taste,  6ft.  by  4tt.  2j^in.»  The  Adoration  of  the  She]^erdfiy  400i.,  oc- 
tagon ;  a  most  perfect  and  capital  picture  of  Gtddo,  not  inferior  to  the 
Doctors.  The  beanty  of  the  Virgin,  the  delicacy  of  her,  and  the 
Child,  (which  is  the  same  as  in  the  Simeon's  arms  in  the  saloon),  the 
awe  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  chtaro  oscuro  of  the  whole  picture, 
which  is  in  the  finest  preservation,  are  all  incomparable ;  you  see  the 
shepherds  ready  to  cry  out  one  to  another^Deiu  Deus  ille  Menaleaf 
There  is  one  of^  the  same  design  in  the  church  of  the  Chartreuse  at 
Naples,  large  as  life,  oblong,  with  many  more  fignres,  but  unfinished. 
This  belonged  to  M.  de  la  Vrillier;  Sft.  S^in.  every  way.  There  is  a 
fine  print  of  it.^  The  Continenee  of  Seipio,  by  Nieolo  Pousem,  6001., 
painted  with  all  the  purity  and  propriety  of  an  ancient  bas-relief.— See 
the  extract  from  Livy,  in  WalpoUt'e  Aecoant  of  the  Houghton  Pictwree, 
The  picture  beloni^ed  to  M.  de  Morville,  and  is  Sft.  8|in.  by  6fr.  2in.c 
Mosee Unking  the  Rocky  by  Nieolo  PoussMy  9002.     There  is  a  great  fault 

■  This  landscape  is  called  '  Rnbcos*  Waggon,'  ftom  the  incrodnctlon  of  a  broken 
waggon  In  the  foreground.  There  la  little  of  the  hue  of  nature  in  this  landaeape,  and 
as  little  of  the  effect  of  harmony.  'Ilie  hills  are  green,  the  sky  Is  bine,  and  the  rest  of 
the  object  is  of  a  brownish  tint.  In  all  this  there  is  discord.  It  is  called  a  moonlight; 
bat  there  is  nothing  of  the  shadowy  dusk  of  evening  in  it,  nor  of  the  lunar  splendour. 
In.  the  composition  there  is  much  nature,  bnt  It  is  rather  too  unadorned.  Bolswert's 
print  has  contributed  to  make  this  landscape  Umotu^— Gilpin. 

7  The  nymph  Is  a  charming  figure,  the  coiiipo%ition  is  beantlftil,  and  the  light  would 
have  been  well  thrown  if  the  ram,  a  part  of  the  boy's  back,  and  the  battle,  had  l>ei:u 
In  shade. — Gilpin, 

"  We  seldom  see  a  picture  of  this  master  In  so  good  a  style.  We  have  here  some- 
thing like  Italian  elegance.  Abraham's  head  is  finely  painted,  and  f^iU  of  every  ex- 
presdon  which  the  subject  could  inspire.  Isaac's  body  Is  a  fine  piece  of  anatomy  and 
colouring;  the  angel  is  a  bad  figure,  and  injures  the  whole.  1  ne  falling  knife  Is  an 
unpleasant  circumstance  so  near  ibe  eye.  Bodies  in  motion  should  never  be  brought 
close  to  the  sight.  There  Is  a  peculiar  dellcaov  in  Abraham's  covering  his  son's  fkce 
with  his  hand— «  delicacy  which  one*  should  least  have  looked  for  in  this  master. — 
Gllpku 

■  This  picture  is  not  painted  In  Salvator's  usual  manner,  though  it  cannot  be  called 
a  rich  picture,  yet  there  are  many  more  tints  employed  than  in  the  prodigal  son,  or  in 
the  generality  of  SalvMor's  historical  compositions.  For  myself,  I  prefer  his  sober 
style.  Salvator  can  produce  an  effect  with  his  sober  browns,  but  does  not  (in  this 
picture  at  least)  make  out  so  good  a  one  with  a  greater  variety  of  colours.  The  com- 
position and  the  figures  in  this  picture  are  good,  but  I  have  no  great  relish  for  such  low 
unmeaning  subjects.— Gifyrfii. 

^  The  single  figures,  especially  their  heads  and  actions,  are  fine;  bnt  a  whole  Is  seldom 
found  in  an  lulian  picture. — Gllftin. 

•  The  great  beanty  of  this  picture  consists  In  the  chastneM  and  classical  purity 
of  its  style.  We  admire  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  whole,  though  in  the 
composition  there  is  nothing  very  striking ;  with  regard  to  particulars,  escellcnc*  and 
defect,  are  pretty  equally  distributed  among  the  figures.— Oifp^n. 
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in  it.  Motes  is  by  no  means  the  principal  fignre,  nor  is  lie  striking  the 
rock  angrily,  and  with  a  gicat  air,  but  seems  rather  scraping  out  the 
water.  The  thirst  in  all  the  fiicures,  the  piety  in  the  young  man 
lifting  hb  father  to  the  stream,  and  the  devotion  in  others,  are  ex- 
tremely fine.  It  was  painted  for  Stella,  and  bought  of  a  French  noble- 
man \n  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  (1708^  between  Prance  and  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  who  declared  be  sold  it  to  pay  for  his  campaign 
equipage.— tft.  11  ^in.  by  Oft.  t^in.  It  has  been  enc[raved.'  Over 
the  door.  The  pltuing  CkrUt  in  the  SepuUhre,  by  LmdoviM  Ciiracct,  Oft. 
Sin.  by  6ft.  lin.,  tOOi.  A/Met  in  the  Buaruahee^  by  Le  Semr,  150i.,  a 
present  to  lord  Orford  from  the  duke  of  Montaf^ie ;  7ft.  lin.  by  4ft. 
8|in.— there  is  a  print  of  if.  The  Aderatien  of  the  M^,  by  Cario 
Mmuttif  SOOI.  He  has  painted  another  of  them  at  the  church  of  the 
Venetian  St.  Mark,  at  Rome— 6ft.  llin  by  4ft.  4in.«  Cow  and  Sheep, 
by  Traierf,  15(M.,  In  his  best  manner,  1ft.  llln.  by  Sft.  9in.  A  Land- 
tempe  with  a  Cascade  ami  Sheep,  a  very  fine^  picture,  by  Gaapar  PoMssta, 
1001.  It  was  bought  at  the  late  earl  of  Halifax's  sale  ;  1ft.  llin.  by 
Sft.  Oin.  Pond  published  a  print  of  it.  The  Lout  Supper,  by  Raphael, 
5Q01.  It  was  in  the  Arundel  collection,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  those  pictures,  from  thence  It  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  and  from  him  to  sir  John  Holland,  of  whom 
lord  Orford  bought  it.  It  is  in  fine  preservation-;  1ft.  Sin.  by  2^t 
8)in.  There  are  various  prints  ft-om  It.  Solomon's  Idolatrff,  by  SttUa, 
9502.  It  Is  painted  on  black  and  gold  marble,  which  Is  left  untouched 
in  many  places  for  the  ground ;  there  are  many  figures  finely  finished, 
and  several  beautiful  airs  of  women's  heads,  1ft.  lOin.  by  aft  6^in.' 
A  Seaport,  a  fine  picture,  of  Ckmde  Lorraine.  There  is  a  bright  sun 
nlaylng  on  the  water,  and  the  whole  shine  of  the  picture  is  in  his  very 
best  manner.  It  belonged  to  M.  de  Morville  ;  Sft.  l^in.  by  4ft.  2^\n,n 
and  a  CahnSea — <^ same;  a  most  pleasing  and  agreeable  picture ;  1200/. 
for  both.  There  are  two  figures  on  the  foreground,  Apollo  and  the 
Sibyl.  She  is  taking  up  a  handful  of  sand,  for  every  grain  of  which 
she  was  to  live  a  year ;  Apollo  granted  her  this  boon  at  the  price  of 
her  person,  which  afterwards  she  refused  him.  The  promontory  is 
designed  for  Curafle,  the  residence  of  the  sibyl.  Among  the  buildings 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Castellum  aqus  Martiae,  with  the  trophies  of 
Marius,  which  'are  now  placed  in  the  capitol ;  tlie  remains  of  the 
building  iUelf  stand  near  the  Colisaeum :  3ft.  2|in«  by  4ft.  lio.**    Two 

'  This  to,  by  many  degrees,  n  more  masterly  performance  Uian  its  companion.  Its 
porlty  of  style  to  the  same,  bat  tbc  composition,  the  groups  and  flgnrvs,  are  all  better, 
'ihc  principal  flsttve  is  not,  perhaps,  eooagh  principal.  The  great  deficiency  of  this 
picture  Is  in  the  distrlbotion  of  light.    It  to  not  massed  so  as  to  maice  a  whole. — dUfHn, 

*  I  ihooglit  tbto  the  best  of  Maratt's  I  bad  ever  seen.  There  to  great  simplicity  In 
the  wiiole,  and  the  Agores  are  fine — bat  it  to  a  pity  thto  master  coald  paint  nothing 
without  a  provision  or  staring  colours. — Gilpht. 

'  Hito  is  the  only  piece  I  ever  saw  by  this  master.  It  represents  Solomon  sacrificing 
in  the  midst  of  his  idolatrous  women,  and  exhibits  a  very  high  scene  of  what  may  be 
called  vohiptooos  devoUon.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  idea  of  the  affecting  story  of 
that  wise  profligate.  The  nature  of  the  ground  gives  a  great  richness  to  the  picture, 
llie  characteristic  of  this  piece  is  elegance,  which  to  displayed  in  the  whole  and  In 
every  part. — Gilpin. 

s  if  the  most  vivid  effoslons  of  light,  and  the  most  harmonious  touches  of  nature, 
can  raalce  a  good  landscape,  tbto  undoubtedly  to  one.  But  here  to  no  country  described, 
BO  beautiful  objects,  no  shapes,  no  composition. — Gilpin. 

^  Tbto  picture  describes  a  pleasing  country,  but  for  want  good  composition,  all  its 
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LMndtcupny  by  Gaaipair  PoMMifi,  S50I.  In  his  dark  maimer ;  that  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  gallery  is  fine.  These  two  and  tlie  latter  Claude, 
were  in  the  collection  of  the  marquis  of  Marl.  Mr.  Edwin,  of  whom 
these  were  purchased,  liad  two  more.  The  prince  of  Wales  bought 
the  fine  one  of  Jonah  in  the  Storm,  the  only  sea  piece  I  believe  of 
that  hand.  Sft.  8|in.  high,  by  4ft.  S^in.  The  Jocanda,  a  smith's  wife,' 
1001.  reckoned  the  handsomest  woman  of  her  time  ;  she  was  mistress 
to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  by  Ltonardi  da  Vinci.  She  would  often 
sit  half  naked,  with  music,  for  several  hours  together  to  be  drawn  by 
him.  Mr.  Richardson  bad  another  of  them.  This  was  M.  de  Mof- 
ville's ;  2ft.  9in.  by  2ft.  ^in.  ApoUoy  by  Cantartat,  50i.,  a  contemporary 
of  GuidOy  whose  manner  he  imitated,  2ft.  Tin.  by  2ft.  ^in.  The  Holtf 
FiimUy,tcith  Angela f  by  Valeria  Castelliy  2002.;  be  studied  Vandyck; 
2ft,  Sin.  by  1ft.  Il|in.  The  Eagle  and  Ganymede,  by  Michael  Angela 
BttonaroUi^  lOOZ. ;  a  subject  he  has  often  repeated,  but  with  alterations. 
The  king  has  one  larger,  and  the  queen  of  Hnngary  another,  printed  in 
*  The  Teniers'  gallery .'  There  is  anotlter  in  the  Altieri  palace  at  Rome. 
2ft.  Ilin.  by  in.  llin.  There  is  a  orint  of  it.  The  Firgin  and  Child^ 
1002.;  a  most  beautifnl,  bright,  ana  capital  picture,  by  Dondnichino, 
BongUt  out  of  ttie  Zambeccari  palace  at  Bologna,  by  Horace  Walpole, 
jun.,  2ft.  4io.  by  1ft.  ll^in.  ITte  SaUtaHon^  a  fine  finished  picture, 
by  AUnmOj  2001.  The  angels  are  much  the  same  with  those  in  the 
great  picture  by  this  master  in  the  saloon,  2ft.  by  1ft.  fij^inJ 

The  dake  of  Lorrain,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany  and 
husband  to  Maria  Theresa,  was  once  entertained  by  sir  Ro- 
bert Waipolc  at  Houghton,  with  more  than  British  magnifi- 
cence. Relays  of  horses  were  in  the  meantime  provided  on 
the  road,  to  bring  rarities  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  king- 
dom with  all  possible  speed ;  and  this  extraordinary  expedient, 
it  seems,  was  continued  all  the  while  that  august  guest  staid 
here.* 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,!  the  celebrated  prime  minister  to 

beaateooB  tints  and  hnes  of  nature  can  scarce  bring  the  vye  to  ll  willi  pleasure.  On 
the  account  of  this  great  deficiency  in  composition,  obvious  in  so  many  of  the  worlcs 
of  Claude,  1  have  thought  few  masters  arc  less  indebted  to  the  engraver  than  he  is. 
The  print  gives  ns  the  comjiosttiQH  chiefly  of  the  master,  inrhich  is  what  we  least  value 
In  Claude.  But  it  can  give  ns  no  idea  of  that  lovely  colouring  in  which,  alone,  his  works 
excel  all  othenA-Gilpin. 

*  S«b  note  in  }Valpol€*s  Hmt^hton. 

i  The  picture  of  hounds,  as  you  enter  the  breakfast  parlour,  see  p.  AfO,  represents 
three  harriers,  formerly  belonghig  to  lord  Orford,  afterwards  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum> 
beriand,  and  three  buck  hounds  belonging  to  king  George  II. :  considerable  wages 
were  laid  on  both  sides,  but  the  latter  were  remarkably  defeated. 

*  Mr.  Lambert,  the  confectioner,  who  hath  hitherto  prepared  most  of  the  desserts 
for  tlie  nobility,  who  have  hitherto  entertained  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  is  going  (with 
several  of  his  servants)  down  to  the  scat  of  sir  Kobert  Walpole,  in  Norfolk,  to  prepare 
a  most  magnificent  one  there  for  the  entertainment  of  that  prince ;  and  eight  carriages 
are  constantly  passing  night  and  day  between  this  city^liondon)  and  Houghton,  with 
necessaries  for  the  siud  entertainment.^ — Crosgrov€*s  News,  for  October,  1773. 

t  The  noble  family  of  Walpole  originated  in  Marshland,  and  tnke  their  name  from 
a  town.  See  Biomefteld,  and  also  l^tamenta  Vettuta,  vol.  i.,  p.  243.  Richards, 
In  his  Hhtorif  of  LjfHn,  vol.  i.,  p.  I8S,  says  that "  Nelson  is  said  to  have  descended, 
maternally,  from  the  Walpoles  and  Townshends." 
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queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  and  II.  was  born  at  Houghton, 
August  26th,  1676.     He  was  grandson  of  sir  Edward  Wal- 
pole,  K.B.,  and  third  son  of  Robert  Walpole,  M.P.  for 
Casde  Rising,  in  Norfolk.     To  attempt  to  give  the  life  of  a 
man  in  a  few  pages,  when  scarce  a  volume  would  contain  the 
signal  transactions  of  his  time,  would  be  ridiculous :  we  must 
me^ly  content  ourselves  with  a  few  dates;  and  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Cox*s  Life  of  this  minister,  more  particularly 
at  p.  11,  21,  30.     Sir  Robert  completed  his  education  on 
the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  in  1696  was  admitted  a  scholar 
of  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  intended  for  the  church, 
but  on  the  death  of  an  eider  brother  resigned  his  scholar- 
ship, and  relinquished  this  profession.     With  his  father,  at 
Houghton,  his  mornings  were  engaged  in  farming  and  hunt* 
ing,  and  in  the  evening  in  convivial  society ;  thus  he  had  no 
leisure,  and  soon  lost  all  inclination  for  literary  pursuits.    In 
1700  he  married  Catherine  Shorter,  daughter  of  a  lord  mayor 
of  London ;  and  his  father  dying,  he  inherited  the  family 
estate  of  somewhat  more  than  2000/.  a  year.     He  was  now 
elected  M.  P.  for  Castle  Rising,  for  which  he  sat  the  last  two 
years  of  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  soon  after  became  an 
active  member  of  the  Whig  party.     In  1702  he  was  chosen 
M,  P.  for  Lynn  ;  in  1705  one  of  the  council  to  George  prince 
of  Denmark,  as  lord  high-admiral  of  England  ;  in  1708  se- 
cretary at  war ;  in  1709  treasurer  of  the  navy  ;  in  1710  was 
one  of  the  managers  at  the  trial  of  Sackeverell,  but  when  the 
Whig  ministry  was  dismissed,  he  was  removed  from  all  his 
posts,  and  held  no  place  afterwards  during  queen  Anne^s 
reign.*     In  1711,  he  was  voted  by  the  house  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  notorious  corruption  in  his  otiice  of  se- 
cretary at  war ;  and  it  was  resolved  he  should  be  committed 
to  the  tower,  and  expelled  the  house.     All  the  Whigs,  how- 
ever, considered  him  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause ;  the  borough 
of  Lynn  re-elected  him  in  1714,  and  on  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  a  revolution  in  politics  took  place.     The  Schism  bill 
had  given  him  a  fine  opportunity  of  exerting  his  eloquence, 
and  of  appearing  in  the  character  of  the  champion  of  civil 
liberty;    he  had    recommended    himself  to  the  house   of 


*  The  followiDg  anecdote  from  Crossgrove*s  News,  la  amusing  In  Richmond  New 
Park,  in  ihe  midst  of  the  sport,  sir  Robert  Walpole's  horse  fell  with  him  jost  before 
the  qaeen's  chaise,  bat  he  was  soon  remoanted,  and  her  Mi^oty  ordered  him  to  bleed 
by  way  of  precanUon. 
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Hanover,  by  zeal  for  its  cause ;  and  his  promotion,  which 
commenced  on  the  arrival  of  George,  I.  was  rapid  and  ho- 
nourable. After  a  stormy  reign  as  prime  minister,  he  was, 
1742,  driven  by  the  opposition  from  his  throne ;  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  spent  in  tranquility  at  Houghton.  It  was  at  this 
place,  in  endeavouring  to  console  himself  under  his  banish- 
ment from  court,  that  he  said  **  My  flatterers  here  are  all 
mutes.  The  oaks  and  beeches  seem  to  contend  which  best 
shall  please  the  lord  of  the  manor — ^they  cannot  deceive, 
they  will  not  lie.**  He  died  in  1745,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
Mr.  Cox  refutes  the  idea  that  sir  Robert  had  said,  ''that  all 
men  have  their  price;*'  but,  speaking  of  a  particular  number 
of  his  opponents,  he  said,  ''all  those  men  have  their  price." 
Pope,  who  was  no  friend  of  courts  or  courtiers,  has  given 
him  this  gratuitous  praise : 

**  Seen  hun  I  haye,  bat  in  his  happier  hoar 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchancea  for  pow'r  ; 
Seen  him,  ancambered  with  the  yenal  tribe> 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe*" 

Mr.  Burke  knew  also  several  persons  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  or  connected  with  the  administration  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  from  these  he  derived  some  information  regard- 
ing the  secret  politics  of  the  time,  as  well  as  formed  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  that  minister  than  many  have  been  in- 
clined to  entertain.  In  more  than  one  of  his  pamphlets  he 
speaks  of  him  with  respect.  In  conversation  also  he  used  to 
say,  that  no  minister  aimed  more  sincerely  at  the  real  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  or  went  more  wisely  to  work  to  secure 
It,  had  not  the  violence  of  opposition  pften  prevented  him 
from  doing  as  he  wished.  He  did  justice  to  his  good  hu- 
mour, his  affability,  and  his  social  qualities,  which  gained 
him  friends  even  among  his  political  opponents.  It  was  Mr. 
Burke  who  first  told  the  story  of  sir  Robert  objecting  to  his 
son  reading  history  out  to  him,  because,  said  he,  there  can  be 
no  truth  in  it. — See  a  list  of  sir  Robert  Walpole's  works  id 
CkKc*9  Memairg* 

KETTLESTON.  Twenty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  230. 
Called  Ketestuna  and  Kettlestuna,  in  Domesday-book,  from 
Cat,  the  name  of  a  river. — Was  in  the  possession  of  de  Hau- 
ville,  de  Mileham,  &c.  &c.  In  this  church  was  the  guild  of 
St.  Erasmus ;  and  here  is  an  ancient  font,  adorned  with  the 
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arme  of  France  and  England  quarterly,  and  others.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Haiiviles  or  Pomfrets,  and  Rochfords, 

PENCETHORPE.  Twenty-three  miles.  P.  26. 

Called  Penesthorpe  in  Domesday-book. — In  the  third  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Simon  Fitz  Richard  was  found  to  have  the  assise  of 
bread  and  beer,  free  warren,  and  a  gallows ;  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth of  that  king,  the  jury  present  that  he  claimed  a  fair 
in  this  manor  on  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret ;  and  Thomas  de 
Holt,  of  Fakenham,  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  said  reign 
sued  by  him  for  enterring  into  his  manor  or  free  warren,  ta- 
king and  carrying  away  his  hares,  rabbits,  and  partridges, 
without  license.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  sir  Richard 
Cardonel  sold  this  manor  to  pay  his  debts. 

NORTON  (or  Pudding  Norton.)  Twenty-three  miles. 
St.  Margaret.  P.  14.  According  to  Blomcfield,  ''called 
Pudding  most  likely  from  its  dirty  site."  The  church  is  a 
mere  ruin.  Here  was  St.  Margaret*s  gild,  and  the  lights  of 
St.  Margaret  and  Mary.  In  the  fifth  of  Henry  V.  it  appears 
that  there  were  two  manors  called  Newhall  and  Pekhall,  and 
the  site  of  Newhall  was  by  the  church.  Here  is  Hempton 
Priory  manor. 

RAINEHAM  (bast,  wbst,  and  south).  Twenty-four 
miles.  St.  Mary,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Martin.  P.  572. 
Or  Reineham,  as  it  is  written  in  Domesday-book,  from  being 
seated  near  a  running  stream  of  water .« — ^The  manor  of  In- 
glethorpes  in  this  town  was  bought  of  sir  John  Huddlestone, 
in  1543.  In  this  town  were  three  churches,  of  which  St. 
Mary's  was  the  thief,  called  also  East  Rainham.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  square  tower  with 
four  bells.  On  the  south  side  is  a  curious  large  dial,  with  a 
clock,  erected  at  the  charge  of  Charles  lord  viscount  Towns- 
hend ;  and  on  the  north  side  &£  the  church  and  chancel,  a 
doniiitory,  but  no  munuments.  Against  the  north-east  part 
of  the  chancel  is  a  fair  tomb  without  any  inscription,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  sir  Roger  Townshend,  the  judge,  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  lady  Eleanor  his  wife,  with  a  canopy  of  stone- 
work, &c.  &c,  &c.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Godfrey,  Prestland,  Silvester,  Cresner,  &c.  Robert 
Wolvely,  of  Reynham  Magna,  buried  here  in  1624,  gave  by 
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will  to  the  repair  of  this  church,  3/.,  and  a  crom  of  silver  of 
the  price  of  10/. ;  and  makes  his  special  and  most  trusty  mas- 
ter, sir  Roger  Townshend,  supervisor  of  his  will. 

Rainham  Hall  is  the  seat  of  lord  Charles  Townshend. 
The  estate  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Towns- 
heud  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  1.,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ludovick  Townshend,  a  noble  Norman.  The  old  mansion 
stood  near  the  river,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  moat.  Sir 
Roger  Townshend,  bart.,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  1630, 
built  the  present  stately  edifice,  after  a  plan  of  Iniffo  Jones. 
Charles,  second  viscount  Townshend,  many  years  secretary 
of  state  to  George  I.  and  IL,  not  only  modernized  the  man- 
sion, but  added  a  wing,  excavated  a  lake,  and  altered  the 
principal  apartments,  under  the  inspection  of  Kent.  At 
this  time  Houghton,  now  so  celebrated,  was  far  inferior  in 
splendour  to  Rjunham.  The  building  is  capacious,  and  from 
the  windows  are  delightful  views  of  the  rich  and  highly  cul- 
tivated demesne.  The  park,  adorned  with  thick  woods,  was 
much  increased  by  the  first  marquis  Townshend,  and  now 
contains  1,200  acres ;  the  lake,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent, 
is  a  peculiarly  striking  feature  as  viewed  from  the  carriage 
front  of  the  mansion.  The  lawns  and  opening  views  into  the 
surrounding  country  enrich  the  enlivening  scene,  and  display 
the  bounties  of  nature  in  its  most  enchanting  and  luxurious 
pride.  The  entail  of  the  estate  at  Rainham  having  been  cut 
off  by  the  late  marquis  Townshend,  it  was  devised  by  him 
to  his  second  son,  lord  Charles,  together  with  all  the  furniture, 
plate,  and  pictures,  to  which  his  lordship  added  much  of 
the  valuable  library  ocrflected  by  his  father,  who  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits,  and  was  considered  the 
best  genealogist  of  his  time,  on  which  subject  his  library  was 
amply  furnished.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  died  at  his  beautiful  seat  at 
Richmond,  July  27,  1811. 

A  little  beyond  Lexham,  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  the jroad  passes 
through  a  vidley  with  a  rising  carpet  lawn  on  each  side ;  the 
view  is  singular  and  pleasing.  The  open  country  points  af- 
terwards into  lanes,  which  grow  more  pleasant  as  we  approach 
Rainham,  of  which  we  saw  nothing  striking  in  the  situation 
or  the  house,  but  our  errand  was  to  see  the  pictures : 

Small  Dimino  Room.— Sir  John  Towa«hend,  astat  soa,  S8,  i6M» 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  eari  of  Orford,  half-length,  KneUer. 
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Horatio  lord  vlsoount  Townihend.   Lady  Westmoralandy  lord  Towns- 
hend's  grandmother.    Four  paiotinffs  of  gama. 

The  Dell.— Mary  Veie,  wife  ot  sir  Roger  Townsbend.  Charles 
lord  viscount  Townshend.  Governor  Harrison,  father  of  Audrey,  lady 
viscountess  Townshend,  whole-length,  Jervase,  Mrs.  Harrison,  mo- 
ther of  the  same,  Jervaae,  Right  honourable  Henry  Pelham.  Sir 
William  Temple. 

Best  Dining  Room,  or  Queen  Anne's  Parlour. — Queen  Anne, 
whole-leoffth,  KneUer.  Queen  Caroline,  Jerva$e.  King's  George  I., 
Geoffery  KneUer,  King  George  II.,  Jerwue.  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend, 
third  son  of  lord  viscount  Townshendi  JetvMe. 

Withdrawing  Room.— Jane  Fox,  wife  of  George  earl  of  North- 
ampton.   Marquis  Townshend. 

Saloon. — Whole-length  portraits  of-— 1.  Lord  Vere,  commander. 
9.  Sir  Simon  Harcoort,  serjeant  mijor.  ft.  Sir  John  Burroughs. 
4.  Sir  William  Lovelace.  6.  Captain  Fabel.  6.  Sir  Michael  Evei^ 
hard.  7.  Sir  John  Borlace.  8.  Sir  Thomas  Wynne.  0.  Captain 
Milles.  10.  Sir  Thomas  Gates.  11.  Sir  Jacob  Astley.  12.  Sir 
Henry  Peyton.    18.  Sir  Robert  Carey.    14.  Sir  Andrew  Lewknor. 

Some  of  these  are  drawn  much  better  than  others :  viz. — Nos.  1., 
8.,  4.,  6c  12.,  which  seem  to  be  by  Comelwe  Jatuen;  No.  14.  is  said 
to  be  by  Lawton;  the  rest  very  uncertain. 

State  Dressing  Room.— Lewkenor,  brother  of  Mary,  first  wife  of 
Horatio  viscount  Townshend.  Lord  Pelham.  Lady  Pelham.  Late 
marquis  Townshend  fathel  to  the  present  lord  Charles,  whole-length. 

State  Bed  Room. — Scripture  piece.    Landscape. 

Stone  Parlour.— Sir  John  Bnrlacy,  lieutenant-colonel.  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Vere,  general.  Sir  Thomas  Conway,  Capt.  Sir  Thomas  Dalle. 
Sir  Thomas  Dotton.    Sir  Edward  Hanwood.* 

Library. — Marquis  Townshend,  grandfather  to  the  present  lord 
Charles. 

Marble  Hall. — Two  whole-length  portraits  of  a  prince  and 
princess,  unknown, 

Chinese  Dressing  Room.— Virgin  and  Child.  Sir  Roger  Towns- 
hend, who  built  the  hall.     Nell  Gwyme,  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

White  Bed  Room. — ^Two  sons  of  Charles  lord  viscount  Townshend. 
Henrietta,  wife  of  William  Townshend.  Roger  Townshend,  fifth  son  of 
lord  Charles  viscount  Townshend.  Dutchess  Newcastle,  Jervaae. 
Two  portraits  of  king  Charles  I.'s.  children,  Rubens,  Vandyck.  Child 
in  full  dress.  George  Wray.  Henry  Compton,  knight  of  the  Bath. 
Dntchess  of  Dorset,  Jervam, 

Picture  Passage. — Lady  Ferrars.    A  great  number  of  prints. 

Chints  Dressing  Room. — Dr.  Acmack,  physician  to  the  late  mar- 
quis when  abroad,  whole-length,  Mr.  Pymme.  Fourth  son  of  Charles 
lord  viscount  Townshend.  Mr.  Quin.  Alexander  Pope.  KneUer.  Oli- 
ver Cromwell.    Milton,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.    Sir  William 

*  Called  in  the  old  lists  sir  Gerard  Herbert.  Sir  Edward  Narwood,  captain.  Sir 
Tliomaa  Dntton,  captain.  Sir  Thomai  Conway,  capuln.  Sir  Edina0d  Vere.  lieatenant 
colonel.  Sir  John  Horiace.  These  are  not  so  well  painted  as  those  other  whole-length 
portraits  in  the  saloon,  yet  are  the  dresses  those  of  the  times.  The  head  of  lord  Ver« 
and  his  captains  in  the  saloon  are  well  done,  that  of  lord  Vere  and  one  or  two  others 
particalarly ;  bat  the  leg*  of  most  of  the  portraits,  if  not  of  all,  have  since  b«eii  added 
to  make  whole-lengths  from  half-lengths. 
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Jones,  father  of  lord  Pelhani.  Lady  Jones,  mother  of  lord  Pelhani« 
Viscount  Townshend.  Dorothy  Walpole,  second  ¥dfe  to  Charles  lord 
▼isconnt  Townshend.  Elizabeth  Shirley,  wife  to  James  earl  of  North- 
ampton.    Baroo  Ferrars. 

Chints  Bed  Room. — Honourable  George  Townshend,  afterwards 
lord  viscount  Townshend.  Sir  Peter  Knight,  almoner  and  privy  coun* 
cellor  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  James  duke  of  Berwick,  KneUer. 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  compte  de  Vermundois,  by  Mtgnatd.  Dutchesa 
Cleveland,  very  fine. 

BfiLMARiUB  RooM.-^Salvator's  Belisarius,  valued  at  10,000  gui- 
neas, which,  says  Mr.  Oilpin,  was  presented  by  the  late  king  of 
Prussia  to  the  grandfather  of  the  present  lord  Townshend  (1800).  It 
is  a  very  noble  picture,  of  which  the  fine  print  by  sir  Robert  Strange 
gives  but  an  inadequate  idea.  The  unfortunate  chief  stands  resting 
against  a  wall ;  he  occupies  almost  the  whole  piece,  leaving  room 
only  for  two  or  three  soldiers  who  make  a  distant  group.  The  story, 
though  told  in  this  simple  manner,  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  A  blind 
figure,  s<]|uaUd,  though  dressed  in  rich  armour,  discovering  great 
dignity  of  character,  both  in  his  own  appearance  and  from  the  distant 
respect  shewn  him  by  the  spectators,  leads  the  memory  easily  to 
recollect  Belisarius.  The  comporitum  is  as  pleasing  as  the  deigtu 
All  the  objects  of  the  piece  are  so  contrived  as  to  form  a  good  whoU, 
The  harmoinf  of  the  cokitring  too  is  excellent,  an  agreeable  sober  tint 
runs  through  the  picture.  Scarce  a  touch  is  out  of  tune ;  if  any,  it 
is  a  streak  of  light  in  the  sky.  On  the  left,  Belisarius'  drapery 
is  rich  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet  harmonious.  His  mantle 
is  yellow,  his  sash  is  of  a  white  silvery  hue,  and  his  armour  steeL 
The  light  also  is  well  disposed ;  in  expression,  there  Is  most  deficiency. 
Salvator  has  thrown  over  the  hero's  face  a  quantity  of  squall^  hair, 
and  the  spectator  must,  in  a  great  measure,  make  out  the  expression 
from  his  own  Ima^nation.  I  speak  only  of  the  face,  which  wants 
something  of  the  dignity  of  wretchedness  in  the  action  and  ekmracier; 
greatness  and  misery  are  well  united.  In  lord  Burlington's  gallery 
at  Chiswick,  we  see  the  same  subject  by  Vandyck ;  both  these  pic- 
tures are  equally  celebrated,  but  I  think  Salvators  is  greatly  superior. 
See  a  comparison  between  the  two  painters  in  Mr,  GUpuis  Obsflroo- 
tunu  on  several  parts  qf  the  counties  e/ Cambridgeakvre^  Norfolk,  SujfM^ 
and  Essex,  ifc,  ^c*  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Horatio  lord  Vere,  whole- 
length.  Sir  lliomas  Ashe.  Lady  AJshe.  Mary  Ashe,  whole-length. 
Countess  Leicester.  Mary  Vere,  daughter  to  lord  Vere,  ai^d  wife  to 
sir  Roger  Townshend,  fiither  of  Horatio  lord  Townshend.  Horatio 
lord  Townshend,  whole-length.  King  Charles  II.  Sir  Roger  Towns- 
hend. Lord  Charles  Townshend.  Killigrew  and  Dog.  Elizabeth 
Pelham,  first  wife  of  Charles,  second  viscount  Townshend.  Dorothy 
Walpole,  second  wife  of  the  same.  Sir  Roger  Townshend,  elder 
brother  to  Horatio  lord  Townshend. 

Best  Dressing  Room. — Lady  Vere,  wife  to  lord  Vere. 

*  The  late  nmrqab  Townsheud  told  Baxter  the  artist,  who  died  in  IMl.  and  who 
cleaned  the  plctore  for  hto  lordship,  that  If  the  French  ever  made  a  landing  in  tiiis 
country,  the  first  thing  thev  wonld  do  woald  t>e  to  seise  bis  Belisarfais;  and  such  were 
bis  fears  that  he  sent  the  picture  to  London.  Some  oooaoiawm  hare  caUed  this,  not 
the  portrait  of  Belisarias,  bot  Catrn  Marins. 

N   N 
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Bkbt  Slbbpimg  Room.— Ano  Carr,  dutchesa  of  Bedford. 

Bbd  Room.— Lady  Fernrs,  first  wife  of  Robert  earl  Ferran.  Lerd 
Ferrars;    Lady  Sonderland.    Earl  of  WaUiogham. 

.Staiiicasb.—- Ann  Hyde,  daaghter  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 
Oeneral  Monk,  eail  of  Albermarie.  Three  children  of  Charles  I.,  i» 
one  pictare.    Charles  I.  on  horseback. 

.  Grbbn  Bbb  Room.— Fair  Rosamond.  Jenny  Camroeron.  Thonaa 
lord  Fairfax.  Lov.  Uqis.  Colonel  de  Orey.  William  Prynn. 
Ben  Jonson. 

Passaob. — Judgment  of  Solomon,.  Charles  Emannel,  third  of 
Savoy,  and  kUig  of  Sardinia,  a  present  from  the  king  himself  to 
Commodore  Townnhend,  &c.,  &c. 

•  Besides  the  Belisarias,  is  a  fine  landscape  by  the  same  master,  and 
a  very  clever  Interior  by  David  Tenien^  jh«,,  and  a  portrait  of  Mary 
de  Medicis,  an  undoobted  copy  after  RMbens.  In  expression  it  excels  i 
Mary'*  misfortnnes  after  the  death  of  her  bnsband  Henry  IV.,  had 
shrivelled  her  form  and  thrown  ^e  gloom  of  melancholy  over  her 
conntenance ;  bnt  here  it  is  arrayed  in  all  its  conrtly  smiles,  its 
cheerfhl  air,  its  liveliness,  anil  sprightly  smirk^  which  might  be  natn* 
ral ;  but  here,  were  most  probably,  assumed.  The  colouring  is  eqnal 
to  any  effort  of  the  pencil;  and  the  display  of  light  on  the  head  and 
linen  ronnd  the  neck,  is  liapplly  introduced.  The  liands  are  very  in- 
ferior to  the  head,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  no  injury  to  the  picture 
if  they  were  removed  by  a  nirrower  frame.  Mary  of  Medicis  was 
a  great  encoorager  of  the  arts.  She  saw  the  merit  of  Rubens,  and 
professed  herself  his  patroness.  At  her  request  he  engaged  in  that 
noble  work  which  adorns  the  Luxembourg  gallery. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Inglethorpe,*  Scales.f  Haviles  or 
Hauvils,  t  Bigots  or  Sherboums,  the  earl  of  Clarets  Fee,  and 
Normansburgh  Priory, 

Rainham  St.  Mary  (or  West  Rainkam,)  and  Rainham 
St.  Martin  (or  South  Rainham,)  have  nothing  in  them 
deBerviog  notice. 

*  The  maDor  of  loglcthorpe  was  pnrcbased  of  sir  John  Huddletton^  by  sir  Roger 
Townsbend. 

t  la  II  eominitot  of  the  bailiff  of  this  manor.  A*,  fifth  Edwani  III.  BlomcfleM 
fMnd  that  wheat  was  sold  at  3#.  Ad,  per  quarter ;  and  about  Lent,  at  9*.  per  qaartcr ; 
barley*  at  3s.  4d.i  pease,  at6i.  Bd.;  oats,  4».  6{/.;  a  hnshel  of  hcniMecd,  2.V.;  six 
long  hardies,  (c1aUs)6/f.;  a  scot,  (bought  In  to  fat)  Or.  M.;  tor  the  maKingof  twelve 
capons.  Iff. ;  for  ten  geese,  Ss. ;  fonr  stone  of  cheese,  &«.  8tf.;  one  bnshel  of  s«lt,  A*f^i 
paid  for  thrashing  of  wheat,  9d.  per  quarter;  barley.  Id.  pO,;  oats,  Id, ;  pease,  a«/.; 
^  the  fanning  or  cleaning  (ventilatiooe)  of  nine  quarters  of  com,  fd. ;  for  the 
mowing  twenty  acres  of  pasture,  9s,  %d. ;  per  acre,  M,  Paid  a  carpenter  for  three 
day's  woilc,  lOd. ;  a  shepherd  or  neatherd's  wages  (bcrcatorls)  or  one  year,  S«. ;  a 
carter's,  40<f.;  a  swineherd's,  ISd.;  for  the  carriage  of  a  swan  flron  this  town  t» 
Wilton  by  Brapdoo,  with&c,  fd.;  for  the  fhnn  of  twenty -one  new  niil«h  cowa 
and  their  calves,  for  one  vear,  0/.  At.,  every  cow  valued  at  Os,,  and  ten  calves  were 
excepted  of  the  best  for  the  lady  of  the  manor ;  and  fbt*  the  farm  of  nine  hens,  S#. 
ad;  each  ben  at  Sd. 

X  In  I4fi7,  Hbnbt  Scooosn  died  slcxed  of  this  manor.  This,  Blomcfleld  presumes^ 
was  that  Henry  Scoggan,  famous  for  his  wit  and  humour  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY., 
who  wrote  a  ballad,  directed  (as  Stow  informs  us)  to  prince  Henry,  the  king's  son, 
lliomas  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Glos'tcr,  at  supiHsr  with  the  mer- 
chants of  London ;  an  author,  out  of  whom  the  saifl  historian  (as  he  tells  ns)  ga- 
thered materials,  and  who  was  burled  In  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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The  TowNSHENDS  were  a  family  of  great  antiquity^  whose 
name  occurs  soon  after  the  Conquest. — See  BhmefieUVs 
Correctiam  of  CoUins*  Peerage.  Leland,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  says,  ''The  grandfather  of  Townshend 
now  living,  was  John  Townshend^  esq.  son  and  heir  of  sir 
Thomas,  a  mean  man  of  substance.  The  father  of  Towns- 
hend now  living,  got  about  hundeiith  pound  of  land  by  the 
yere,  with  much  traveling  yn  the  law.  Townshend  now 
being,  first  by  encliniog  to  the  law,  and  good  husbandry  at 
home,  hath  increased  his  lande  to  the  sum  of  another  hun- 
derith  pound ;  and  this  Townshend  now  lyving,  by  marriage 
of  a  daughter,  heir  general  to  Hansard  of  Lincolnshire,  haid 
about  three  hunderith  marks  byside  of  landes  and  yerely 
rents.  He  hath  had  foir  issue  by  this  woman,  so  that  his 
sunne  and  heeire  shaul  be  a  man  of  a  six  hunderith  markes 
of  lond  by  the  yere,  yet  cam  not  all  the  londes  of  the  Han* 
shards  to  Townshend,  for  there  be  yet  left  of  the  name.** 

In  answer  to  this,  says  Blomefield,  it  appears,  from  un- 
questionable author!^,  that  John  Townshend,  esq.  grandfather 
of  sir  Roger  then  livinff,  was  not  a  mean  man  of  substanoe : 
he  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  sir  Robert  Lunsford ; 
and  was  son  and  heir  of  sir  Thomas  Townshend.  The  father 
of  Townshend  then  living,  who  got  (as  he  expresses  it)  100/. 
per  annum  with  much  travelling  in  the  law,  was  sir  Roger,  a 
person  of  great  eminence  and  dignity,  made  judge  of  die 
Common  Pleas  by  king  Richard  H.  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VU.» 

John  Townshend,  son  and  heir  of  sir  Roger,  married 
Ann,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  of  Stivekey 
or  Stukey,  in  this  county,  was  lord  of  that  town,  of  Langham, 
and  Merston.  He  died  of  his  wounds  in  consequence  of  a 
duel  with  sir  Matthew  Brown,  1603,  leaving  Roger  his  eldest 
son,  and  Stanhope  his  second  son,  who  died  also  of  his 
wounds  in  a  duel  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  unmarried.  In 
1691,  we  hear  of  John  Townshend,  esq.  of  Norfolk,  to  give 
the  senior  proctor^s  staff  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member  in  Trinity  college;  and  it 
'  ■  ' 

*  Eleanor,  wife  of  Jndge  (Roger)  Townshend,  orden  her  body  to  be  borled  by  tiie 
high  aJUr  before  our  bleiwd  LmIv,  Id  the  chunoel  of  Rainbem  Su  Mary,  and  a  new 
tomb  to  be  made  for  her  bosband^B  and  her  bones  {  opon  which  tomb,  to  be  cunnlnxly 
graven  a  lepalcbre  Cor  Baater-day,  if  a  chapel  be  not  made  a^  her  decease,  icev-Sw 
also  TustamerUa  Vetusta.  A  sir  Thomas  Townshend,  about  1481,  sealed  with  a  fess 
between  two  birds. 

N  N  2 
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-prdMiUy  was  thb  sir  John  who  was  kaighted  for  hb  valour, 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  at  Cales  in  Spain,  1696.  Roger  his 
son  and  heir  was  a  minor,  aged  eight  years,  on  his  father  s 
death ;  created  a  baronet  1017.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1020, 
he  had  license  to  travel  for  three  years,  with  three  servants 
and  necessaries,  but  not  to  go  to  Rome.  He  built  the 
present  seat  of  Rainham  hall,  and  died  1638,  aged  forty-one. 

Sir  Roger  Townshbnd,  hart.,  his  son,  was  a  minor  at 
his  father's  decease,  and  dying  in  his  minority  was  suc- 
ceeded in  honour  and  estate  by  his  brother,  sir  HoRACB, 
a  minor  also,  in  ward  to  the  king,  bom  1030,  created  baron 
Townshend,  of  Lynn  Re^is  1661,  and  viscount  Townshend 
of  Rainham,  1682,  was  in  great  favour  with  king  Charles 
II.  who  paid  him  a  visit  at  Rainham,  in  1671,  where  he  slept 
one  night ;  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  thb  county,  &c., 
refering  our  readers  to  the  Peerage,  we  pass  on  to 

Charles,  second  viscountTowNSHBND,  whosucceeded  to 
his  family  honours  in  1697,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
and  greatest  ministers  that  England  has  produced.  Towns- 
hend espoused  the  Tory  interest,  and  was  unemployed  by 
William  HI.  Queen  Anne  constituted  him  lord-lieutenant  and 
custos  rotulorum  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  commissioner 
for  the  union  of  the  British  kingdom,  captain  of  the  yeo- 
men of  her  guard,  and  plenipotentiary  for  concluding  a 
peace.  At  the  close  of  her  reign  he  gradually  became  a 
Whig,  from  a  settled  conviction  that  it  was  neccMary^to  have 
a  Protestant  prince  upon  the  throne.  His  alliance  with 
Walpole  effected  this  change.  At  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  justice  of  great  Britain,  and  on 
his  Majesty's  arrival  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  appointed  principal  secretary  of  state.  In  1717, 
he  went  as  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland;  and  June  11,  1720, 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council.  In  this  reign  he 
became  a  second  time  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  was 
one  of  the  lords  justices  when  the  king  went  to  Hanover, 
and  received  the  honour  of  the  Garter.  George  II.,  fully 
sensible  of  his  lordship's  abilities,  continued  him  in  the 
office  of  secretary,  and  appointed  him  a  lord  justice.  Thb 
viscount  had  the  happiness  of  being  equally  beloved  by  his 
sovereigpis  and  the  people,  and  opposed  lord  Oxu>rd*s 
impeachment,  though  his  rival ;  besides  which,  he  checked 
the  treacherous  duplicity  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland.     Lord 
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To¥ni8lieiid,  had  much  of  the  weight  of  the  diplomatic  de- 
partment. George  11.  lamented  hb  retiring  from  office, 
which  was  partly  owing  to  ill  health,  hut  still  more  to  the 
extinction  of  his  friendship  with  Walpole;  they  were 
brothers-in-law,  and  from  the  sincerest  friends  became 
irreconcilable  enemies,  and  bitter  words  were  all-bat  fol- 
lowed up  with  personal  violence.  When  solicited  to  take 
apart  in  politics  again,  "no,"  said  his  lordship,  ''I  may 
be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  mv  temper,  and  by 
personal  resentment,  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which,  in  my 
cooler  moments,  I  may  regret.*' 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  metropolis,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Rainham,  where  he  died  suddenly  of  an  apo- 
plexy, in  June,  1738.  He  had  retired  to  his  room,  and  had 
thrown  up  the  sash  of  one  of  the  windows  for  air,  and  rang 
his  bell,  when  a  servant  going  in  found  his  lordship  dead. 
After  his  retirement  his  time  had  principally  been  occupied 
in  the  improvement  of  his  estates,  and  in  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  virtuous  around  him.  Townshend  loved 
war  as  much  aa  Walpole  did  peace,  and  could  not  bear  to 
see  his  brother,  by  marriage,  exceed  him  in  political  conse- 
quence, and  become  all  powerful  in  Norfolk,  where  Houghton 
hall  had  eclipsed  Rainham.  Of  this  quarrel,  a  descendant 
has  said,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween statesmen,  but  I  will  give  you  the  history  in  a  few 
words :  "  As  long  as  the  firm  of  the  house  was  Townshend 
and  Walpole,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed,  but  it  no  sooner 
became  Walpole  and  Townshend,  then  things  went  wrong, 
and  a  separation  ensued."  Rough,  impatient,  sanguine,  im- 
petuous, and  overbearing  as  Townshend  was,  he  yet  was 
nobly  disinterested ;  wesdth  he  despised,  and  he  is  said  also 
to  have  declined  the  offer  of  a  higher  title  which  was  made 
him,  and  to  which  his  grandson  has  been  since  promoted* 
Though  slow  in  council,  and  perplexed  in  speech,  he  was 
deep  in  penetration,  and  accurate  in  his  plans,  and  ever  had 
the  welfare  of  his  soverign  and  his  country  in  view.  In  pri- 
vate life  none  was  more  amiable.  His  person  was  tall  and 
handsome.  By  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord  Pelham, 
he  had  issue  Charles,  third  viscount  Townshend,  and  other 
children ;  and  by  Dorothy,  *  sister  of  the  minister  Walpole, 

*   Tbis  lady  was  a  nattonal  treasurv,  for  she  cemeoted  tii«  political  anioD  of  bar 
traaband  lord  Townabeiid,  aad  ber  brotber  ur  Robert  Walpol«. 
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he  left  aim  issue.    His  lordship  was  sixty-four  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

To  this  nobletnan  this  country  is  indebted  for  the  general 
Introduction  of  the  turnip.  While  in  attendance  on  George 
I.>  at  Hanover,  his  lordship  observing  the  advantages  of  this 
valuable  root,  as  there  cultivated,  brought  the  seed  and 
practice  into  England ;  and  recommended  the  use  to  his  own 
tenants,  who  occupied  a  similar  soil  to  that  of  Hanover. 
Before  that  lime,  turnips  were  only  cultivated  in  gardens  and 
small  spots. 

Charlbs,  son  of  Charles  second  viscount  Townshend, 
was,  in  his  father's  life-time,  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  the  style  and  title  of  baron  Lynn  of  Lynn  Regis, 
1723.  He  was  also  lord-lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  for 
Norfolk ;  he  held  several  high  situations  at  court,  and  erected 
and  emiowed  at  Rainham  a  charity  school,  for  clothing  and 
educating  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls,  the  latter  to  be 
brought  up  to  spinning — ^but  this  establishment,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  has  not  existed  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  died  at 
Bath,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
March  12, 1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  His 
lordship  published  a  small  pamphlet  relating  to  the  bounty 
on  com,  but  of  which  Mr.  Parke  could  never  procure  al 
sight. — ^Vide  that  gent's  Noble  and  Royal  Authon. 

Gborob,  son  of  the  above,  and  first  marquis  Townshend, 
bom  Febroafy  2Bth,  1724,  was  advanced  to  that  title  Octo- 
ber 0th,  1787 ;  a  field-marshal,  colonel  of  the  2nd  regiment 
of  dragoon  guards,  governor  of  Jersey,  lord-lieutenant,  vice- 
admiral,  cnstos  rotuloram  of  Norfolk,  high-steward  of  Tam- 
worth,  Yarmouth,  and  Norfolk,  and  L.  L.  D.  His  lordship 
was  godson  to  George  L,  and  served  under  George  H.  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen ;  he  served  also  in  the  battles  of  Fontenoy, 
Culloden,  and  Lafeldt;  also  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Que- 
bec, which  town  surrendered  into  his  hands  as  commander-in- 
chief,  after  the  death  of  Wolfe.  His  lordship  was  also  at 
the  battle  of  Fellinghausen  and  served  a  campaign  in  Por- 
tugal under  the  celebrated  general  La  Lippe.  He  served  the 
offices  of  lieutenant-general  and  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  filled  the  station  of  vice  roy  of  Ireland  for  five 
years,  during  which  period  he  peculiariy  conciliated  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  of  that  kingdom.  He  died,  leaving  a 
large  family  by  two  wives,  September  14th,  1807.     For  an 
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account  of  the-  late  marquis  Townahend,  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  F.  R.  S.,  see  p.  643. 

John  Scoogan,  descended,  most  probably,  from  the  poet 
(vide  note,  p.  546).  Bale  says,  he  was  by  nature  a  jocose  and 
witty  man,  and  profited  so  much  in  philosophy  and  other 
liberal  arts,  that  he  was  A.  M.  at  Oxford,  and  was  so  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  smart  and  witty  expressions,  that  he  was 
sent  for  by  king  Edward  IV.  to  court;  where,  as  another  De- 
mocritus,  he  turned  all  into  iokes,  mirth,  and  laughter: 
published  certain  comedies,  ana  '*  Ad  Proceres  Curiae,"  &c* 
Sir  Richard  Baker  also  mentions  him  as  a  learned  gentleman 
and  a  student  sometime  at  Oxford ;  from  him  came  the 
proverb,  "What  says  Scogane?*' 

Thomas  Cawton,  a  puritan  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  exiled  for  his  loyalty  during  the  rebellion,  was 
born  at  Rainham,  1605,  of  parents  who  were  not  in  circum- 
stances to  give  him  an  education  suited  to  his  capacity  and 
their  wishes ;  but  were  so  much  respected  as  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  sir  Roger  Townshend,  knight,  wno  not  only 
sent  him  to  school,  but  took  pains  to  assist  him  in  his  tasks, 
particularly  the  Greek ;  and  who  sent  him  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  him  of  Queen's  college,  where  he  made  a  dis- 
tinguished figure.  His  old  patron,  sir  Roger  Townshend,  just 
before  his  death,  gave  him  the  living  of  Wivenhoe,  in  Essex. 
The  state  of  the  country,  however,  obliged  him  to  remove 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  died, 
August  7th,  1659.  His  son  published  <'  The  Life  and  Death 
of  that  holy  and  reverend  man  of  G«d,  Mr.  Thomas  Caw- 
ton," Ac,  ^c,  1662.  He  was  only  the  author  of  a  sermon*. 
See  a  further  account  of  Cawton,  in  Cbalmer'g  Biographical 
Dictionary, 

Thomas  Dunham  Whitakbr,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
F«  S.  A.  This  able  topographer  was  born  June  (B,  1759,  in 
the  parsonage-house  at  Rietinham,  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
singular  story,  recorded  by  sir  Henry  Spelman.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  sir  Roger  Townshend,  purposing  to  rebuild  his 
house  at  Rainham,  conveyed  a  large  quantity  of  stones  for  that 
purpose,  from  the  ruins  of  Croxford  abbey  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. These  stones,  as  often  as  any  attempt  was  made  to 
build  them  up  in  this  unhallowed  edifice,  obstinately  gave 
way.  The  owner  next  tried  them  in  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  the  arch  of  which,  in  like  manner,  suddenly  shrunk. 
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He  then  pioatly  determiiied  to  apply  them  to  the  reboikling 
of  the  panonage-houBe,  where  they  quietly  remained  until 
about  tne  year  1764,  when  they  were  once  more  removed » by 
the  late  viioounty  afterwards  marquis  Townshend,  to  another 
place;  and  the  site  of  the  original  manse,  of  which  the 
foundation  is  still  visible  north-west  from  the  church,  was 
taken  into  the  park.  The  strange  wanderings  of  this  cam 
BOHta  are  now,  probably,  at  an  end.  The  father  of  Dr. 
IVhitaker  was,  in  1769,  curate  of  Rainham ;  but  his  elder 
brother  dying,  he  removed  to  his  paternal  house  at  Holme* 
In  November,  1700,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  John  Saw,  of  Rochdale. 
In  November,  1774,  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John*s  college, 
Cambridge;  and  in  November,  1780,  took  the  degree  of 
L.L.B.  intending  to  pursue  the  legal  profession,  but  after 
the  death  of  hb  father,  was,  in  1786,  ordained  deacon,  at 
Rosecastle ;  and,  in  July  of  the  following  year,  received  the 
order  of  priesthood  from  the  same  prelate,  both  without  title. 
In  1797,  he  was  licensed  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Holme; 
and,  in  1799,  was  qualified  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Lancaster;  and  the  next  year  but  one,  for  the  West  Riding 
for  the  county  of  York.  In  1818,  he  was  presented  with  the 
valuable  living  of  Blackburn.  He  married  Lucy  Thoresby, 
a  kinswoman  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  of  that  name,  by 
whom  he  has  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  having  lost 
a  daughter  in  1816,  and  his  eldest  son  the  subsequent  year, 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  a  catastrophe,  the  shock  of  which. 
Dr.  IVhitaker  is  said  never  to  have  entirely  recovered.  He 
died  at  the  vicarage-house,  Blackburn,  December  18th, 
1821.  As  a  literary  man  he  was  distinguished,  not  less  for 
industry  and  acuteness  in  research,  accuracy  of  reasoning, 
and  extent  knowledge,  than  warmth  of  imagination  and  vi- 
gour of  style;  and  as  a  divine,  his  conduct  was  exemplary. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  original  Parish 
of  Whalley,  &c. ;"  *<  The  Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of 
Craven;"  "  De  Motu  per  Britanniam  Civico,*'  1745  and 
1740 ;  *'  The  History  of  Lunedale  and  Richmondshire,  for 
the  History  of  Yorkshire ;"  **  The  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  sir  George  Ratcliffe;'*  edited  "The  Sermons  of  Dr. 
Edward  Sandys,  with  a  Life;"  "The  Visions  of  Pierce 
Ploughman,  with  Notes;"  a  new  edition  of  "Thoresby's 
Ducatus  Leodinensis;"  "Loidis  and  Elmete;"  "Substance 
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of  a  Speech  at  Blackburne ;**  and  "Sermons,"  Sec,  Ac. 
For  an  interesting  memoir  of  this  divine,  with  an  account 
of  his  writings,  see  the  Annual  Obituary  for  1823. 

RUDHAM  (EAST.)  Twenty-six  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  807. 
Held  by  the  fielets,  a  family  of  great  honour  and  worth. 
Hervey  Belet,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  was  father 
of  Michael  Belet,  cup-bearer  to  King  Henry  H.:  this  Mi- 
chael was  a  judge,  and  high  sheriff  of  Leicestershire.  In  the 
sixteenth  of  king  John,  Hervey  Belet  was  lord,  and  had  a 
grant  of  a  fair,  to  be  held  yearly  on  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew 
and  the  vigil  of  St.  Matthew.  The  church  was  standing 
about  1605.     Here  is  Coxford  Priory  manor. 

A  parcel  of  Romau  coins,  in  a  little  pot,  is  said  to  have 
been  faund  in  the  ruins  of  this  priory,  in  1719.^-Inclosure 
act,  1819. 

RUDHAM  (WEST.)  Twenty-six  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  376. 
Rudham,  at  the  survey,  included  both  East  and  West  Rud- 
ham. — Thomas  Austen,  of  West  Rudham,  by  his  will,  in 
1557,  was  buried  in  this  church,  with  a  gravestone  and  a 
brass.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  family  of  Russel  and 
Daniel,  to  one  of  the  former 


HENRY  RVSSELh,  LATB  «^  WEST  RVD- 
BAM,  ESQ.,  DEPARTED  THIS  LYFE  THE 
S  of  SEPTEMHER,  l«W,  IN  MEMORY  OF 
WIIOME  THOMAS  RVSSELL,  HIS  NEPHEW, 
HATH  LEFT  THIS  TO  POSTERITY. 

The  inscriptions  to  Austen  and  Daniel  are  no  longer  visible. 
On  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  put  down  in  1778,  is 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  o^  William  Money,  farmer,  but 
nearly  obliterated,  who  with  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
tenants  to  lord  Townshend — he  died  in  1777: — 

''  Titles  and  trophiei  deck  the  statesman's  grave, 
And  pompous  tombs  immortalize  the  brave; 
Yet  rural  virtue  finds  the  road  to  fame, 
And  boasts  no  title  but  an  honest  name. 
A  plain  good  man  lies  here — heralds  say  more 
Who  usher  pageants  at  the  abbey  door. 
The  path  or  honesty  Will  Money  trod, 
**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  god." 
Vain  epitaphs  the  anthor's  genius  show. 
While  all  is  dust,  mere  dust,  that  lies  below, 
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TU  all  mere  dost— the  reft  the  poet* •  wit« 
Or  whether  'tb  Will  Money,  or  WUl  Pitt." 

The  chapel  of  All  Saints  is  mentioned  in  1493,  as  being  io 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter  of  West  Rudhani.  In  West 
Rudham  church  were  the  guilds  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Ferrers,  Castle  Acre  Priory,  and 
Northall  or  St.  Faith  s. 

RYBURGH  (MAGNA.)  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  525. — Lies  in  our  way  towards  the  high  road,  and  was 
anciently  in  the  family  of  the  Munpingums,  Walkfares,  De 
la  Green,  &c.  In  this  church  is  an  altar-tomb  with  several 
arms,  to  Robert  Bacon  of  Redgrave,  Suffolk,  but  no  in- 
scription. 

Sir  William  Butts,  knight,  M.  D.,  to  whom  Ryburgfa 
Magna  was  granted  on  the  dissolution,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  chief  physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  college  of  Physicians  in  London,  in  whose 
records  he  stands  highly  characterised  for  his  eminent  learn- 
ing, knowledge,  singular  judgment,  and  great  experience ; 
and  is  much  extolled  for  his  learning  by  many  authors  who 
lived  in  his  time:  he  was  knighted  by  the  name  of  William 
Butts  of  Norfolk,  and  dying  November,  1545,  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Fulham,  London.  Dr.  Butts  is  introduced 
by  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

RYBURGH  (PARY A).  Eighteen  miles.  AUSainto.  P.  111. 
This/was  held  by  the  ancient  family  of  De  Paveli.  Richard, 
the  prior  of  Binham,  in  the  reini  of  Edward  III.,  granted 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  liberty  to  build  a  chapel  in 
this  house  and  in  this  parish,  saving  all  right  belonging  to 
their  church ;  and  that  the  chaplain  should  admit  none  of 
the  parishioners  to  any  sacrament,  and  shall  swear  to  be 
true  to  mother  church ;  and  if  any  chaplain  should  withhold 
any  profit,  then  the  prior  to  suspend  him  till  restoration  be 
made.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Pavels,  Binham  Priory,  St. 
Faith*s  or  Horsham  Priory,  and  Wood  Hall. — Inclosure  act 
for  the  two  Ryburghs,  1808. 

SCULTHORP.  Twenty  miles.  St.  Mary,  or  All  Saints. 
P.  406.  Written  in  Domesday-Book,  ScuUtorpa.— Was  a 
lordship  belonging  to  the  carl  Warren,  but  Toke,  a  great 
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Saxon  thane,  held  it  of  the  fee  of  Frederic,  in  the  reign  of 
the  ConfeaBor,  three  carucates  of  land  belonging  to  it,  twelve 
villeins  and  thirty-four  borderers,  with  six  servi,  <^c.  Five 
carucates  amongst  the  men,  paunage  for  twenty  swine,  four 
acres  of  meadow,  three  mills  with  four  runci  or  beasts  for 
burden,  and  thirty  socman  also  belonged  to  this  manor  with 
their  customary  dues;  with  a  carucate  and  a  half,  and  four 
carucates,  and  two  other  socman  held  forty  acres  in  Toffas; 
and  under  these  were  twelve  borderers,  with  an  acre  and  a 
half  and  two  carucates,  and  a  church  endowed  with  forty 
acres;  the  whole  valued  in  king  £d ward *s  time  at  6/.,  and 
after  at  102.  per  annum,  but  farmed  at  15/.,  but  was  not 
able  to  raise  that  sum.  It  was  half  a  leuca  long,  and  the 
same  in  breadth,  and  paid  6d.  gelt;  and  there  were  twelve 
mares  ^at  went  in  the  woods,  valued  at  twelve  shillings, 
and  a  church  with  sixty  acres.  In  the  chancerof  this 
church,  on  a  brass,  are  these  words : — 

"P^rre  lirtfi  fbit  iffifeorge  StotDn. 

Also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Stilyard,  and  a  brass  to 
Henry  Unton,  1470 :  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
the  title  'gentleman,'  and  here  it  is  singularly  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  a  Latin  inscription.  In  the  inscription  is 
a  word  immediately  before  *^aftco',  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  evident,  and  which  is  wholly  omitted  by  Blomefield, 
who  also  g^ves  no  account  of  this  person :  he  is  represented 
on  the  brass  with  his  hands  folded  and  on  his  knees  as  in 
prayer. — See  Chtmon^t  BrasseB,  Here  is  a  very  curious 
Saxon  font,  etched  by  Cotman,  for  his  Norfolk  Antiquities, 
Sculthorp  was  the  residence  of  sir  Robert  Knollys 
who  became  an  eminent  commander  under  Edward  III.,  and 
rising  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  acquired  a  large 
property.  He  had  a  grant  of  Whitecastle  and  that  of 
Finchery,  in  Brittany,  and  in  the  thirty-second  of  that  king, 
took  Auxerre,  ^c.  for  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  1360,  Con* 
stantia  his  wife  went  from  England  to  Brittany,  taking  with 
her  to  his  assistance  twenty  men  at  arms  and  fourteen 
archers  on  horseback,  &c.,  she  had  provided  for  him  at  her 
own  expense,  three  ships,  and  two  crays;  and  in  1966,  John 
duke  of  Brittany,  for  his  services,  gave  him  many  lands. 
Ill  the  forty-fourth  of  Edward  III.  he  was  again  retained 
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to  serve  the  king  in  the  French  wars,  two  years  from  the 
Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  1370«  with  two  thousand 
men  at  arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  none  of  the  men  to 
be  raised  out  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  or  Westmore^ 
land.  So  great  was  the  devastation  that  he  made,  that  the 
sharp  points  and  gables  of  the  houses,. &c.  that  he  destroyed, 
were  called  Knowk$'  Mitres.  In  the  second  of  Richard  II., 
he  attended  John  duke  of  Lancaster  in  his  Spanish  expedi* 
tion,  and  was  then  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  fourth  of 
Richard  II.  he  had  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  St,  Pancras, 
near  London,  and  for  his  good  services  in  subduing  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  was  enfranchised  a  member  of  the  city  of 
London.  Having  made  a  vow  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  same  reign,  he  had  a  license  for  himself  and 
twelve  persons,  and  a  bill  of  exchange  for  what  money  he 
might  want  during  his  stay  there.  In  the  third  of  Henry  I  V.» 
John  Gemeys  released  to  him  and  sir  Hugh  Brown,  knight, 
two  messuages  and  thirty-four  shops  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary*8  at  Hill,  near  Billingsgate,  London,  to  be  settled  on 
sir  Robert's  college  or  hospital,  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  obtained  such  immense  wealth  in  the  French  wars,  that 
Richard  II.  pledged  several  of  his  most  valuable  jewels  and 
silver  vesseb  to  him.  His  charity,  however,  was  consider- 
able. He  built  the  bridge  at  Rochester  over  the  Medway^ 
with  a  chapel  and  chantry  at  the  east  end  of  it:  he  also 
erected  the  churches  of  Sculthorp  and  Harpley,  and  re- 
edified  the  conventual  church  of  the  White  Friars,  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  fourth  of  Richard  II.  he  had  a  license  to 
amortise  to  the  Carthusian  priory  in  London,  40/.  per 
annum,  out  of  the  manor  of  Dunstall,  in  Kent.  In  the 
eighth  of  that  reign,  license  was  granted  to  him  and  Con- 
stantia  his  wife  to  found  the  coll^;e  of  Pontefract  in  a  house 
of  theirs.  "  KnoUes'  Almshouse  in  Pontefract,'*  Leland 
observes,  ''was  a  college  with  an  hospital  joined  to  it. 
Here  was  a  master,  with  six  or  seven  priests  and  thirteen 
poor  men  and  women,  and  it  was  valued  at  180/.  per  an- 
num." Sir  Robert  Knollys  died  at  his  manor-house  in  Scul- 
thorp, at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two,  and  was  buried 
in  the  body  of  the  Carmelite's  church,  in  Fleet-street,  Lon- 
don, by  his  lady  Constantia.  Leland  says  **  this  lady  was 
of  humble  birth,  at  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  she 
prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  found  the  college  there,  and 
not  at  Sculthorp  as  he  intended." 
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SHEREFORD  (alias  Shenngfard.)  Twenty-three  miles. 
St.  Nicholas*  P.  98.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Scira- 
forda,  a  ford  over  the  water. — Roger  Davy,  goldsmith  of 
London,  gave  by  will,  in  1473,  10/.  to  cover  the  church 
steeple. 

SNORING  (parva),  alias  Nareing.    Twenty-six  miles. 
St.  Andrew.    P.  271. — ^The  king's  manor  of  Fakenham  ex- 
tended to  this  village.    The  church  is  a  highly  interesting 
specimen  of  architecture,  has  a  chancel,  and  a  round  tower 
with  three  bells,  and  stands  distant  from  the  church  about 
eight  feet.    The  arch  of  the  south  door  will  tend  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  richness  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  Norman,  and  as  often  the  Saxon  style:  the  horse-shoe 
form  of  this  arch  might  lead  us  to  consider  it  of  Saracenic 
origin.    It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  whole  has 
undergone  great  alterations  at  subsequent  times,  and  that, 
probably,  what  appears  to  us  here  so  remarkable,  may  be 
only  the  effect  of  want  of  skill  in  the  workmen.     But  such 
an  opinion,  we  ovm,  is  not  consonant  to  what  we  have  ob- 
served, on  the  contrary,  from  the  great  regularity  of  the 
chevron,    its  neat  juncture  under  the  head  and  over  the 
head,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  the  whole  has  never  been 
moved.    The  chevron  on  the  soffit  is  by  no  means  of  com- 
mon occurrence.     The  two  sides  of  the  horse-shoe  arch 
correspond  too  well  to  suppose  that  form  to  be  the  effect  of 
want  of  skill  in  the  workmen :  the  difference  of  the  three 
arches  might  probably  arise  from  the  inattention  of  the 
workmen. — See  Cotnuins  AfUiquiHei.    This  church,  says 
Rickman,  (vide  his  Architecture,)*  has  a  doorway  exhibiting 
in   a  curious  manner  the  mixture  of  Norman  and  early 
Ejifflish  character:  it  has  shafts  with  early  English  capitals, 
and  the  square  Norman  abacus.    The  head  of  tlie  door  is  a 
round  arch,  and  its  immediate  surrounding  moulding  is  a 
hollow,  a  common  feature  in  much  later  times ;  then  follows 
a  sharp  pointed  arch  with  a  very  bold  zig-zag,  and  above 
all  a  moulding  in  a  horse-shoe  shape,  consisting  of  a  small 
round  and  a  hollow  filled  with  flowers ;  on  the  whole,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  doors  extant.     For  an  examination 
of  the  lanceolated  arch  surmounted  by  one  of  circular  form, 

*  A  work  wc  cminot  too  strongly  recomm<iid  to  tbe  loven  of  Grecian  tod  Roman 
architecture,  and  of  the  pointed  ityle  In  partkvlar. 
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see  Briitim'i  Ckranolog.  and  HUt,  IUmb.  of  Ancient  Arehi- 
tectttre.  In  1380,  there  was  a  house  of  lepers  at  a  place 
called  Queengate  in  this  village.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Walcote  and  Boles.  Sir  Robert  de  Bemey  of  Whichingham, 
held  this  manor  in  the  sixth  of  Richard  II. — Inclosure  acts, 
1800  and  1806. 

John  Pbarson,  the  very  learned  bishop  of  Chester*  was 
bom,  according  to  some  authors,  at  this  place,  to  others, 
at  North  Creak* — See  his  biography  under  the  latter  article. 

STABERDE  (or  iSfe6«rcfe.;  Seventeen  miles.  AllSainU. 
P.  426.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Estanbyrda  and  Sta- 
byrda. — ^In  this  town  was  a  wood  and  lands  belonging  to 
Ralph  de  Beaufoe,  son  of  Ralph  de  Beaufoe,  which  wood  he 
gave  to  the  monks  of  Castle  Acre,  with  the  church  of  South 
Creak;  and  Thomas  de  Bellofago  is  said  to  claim  a  weekly 
mereate  here  in  the  third  of  ^ward  L  Lete  fee  to  the 
lord  of  the  hundred,  Ss.  The  church  has  a  nave,  a  north 
aisle,  and  a  square  tower  with  two  bells. — ^Inclosure  act  1808. 

SYDERSTONE.  Thirty-miles.  St.  Mary.  P,  317.— In 
the  twelfth  of  Henry  VII.,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, granted  this  lordship  to  Elizabeth  Robsert,  widow  of  sir 
Terry  Robsert,  from  whom  it  at  length  descended  to  John, 
who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in 
the  first  of  Edwanl  VI.  Blpmefield  says  that  this  John  Rob- 
sert called,  late  of  Wyndham,  esq.,  alias  of  Stanfield,  in  the 
parish  of  Wymondham,  to  have  a  pardon  from  the  said 
king  by  the  advice  of  Edward  duke  of  Somerset,  the  pro* 
tector,  and  the  council  fur  all  treasons,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  before 
the  twentieth  of  January,  in  the  first  of  that  king:  soon 
after  this  he  died,  leaving  by  Eiizabeth  his  wife,  a  daughter 
and  heir,  Anne.  She  married  sir  Robert  Dudley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  a  grant  of  this  manor 
with  that  of  Hemesby,  and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage* 
lately  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  &c„ 
&c.,  i^c.  This  lady  Anne  came  to  an  unhappy  death  at 
Mr.  Foster's  house,  at  Cumnore  near  Oxford,  by  a  fall 
from  the  stairs,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary*s,  the  university 
church  of  Oxford.  The  earl  is  said  not  to  have  been  over 
kind  to  her,  and  that  she  was  either  thrown  or  tumbled 
down  a  pair  of  stairs  and  broke  her  neck.  And  the  earl  held 
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this  manor  for  his  Hfe»  dyiug  lord  of  it  in  1688,  when  it 
eanie  to  John  Walpole,  esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Edward  Wal- 
pole,  esq.  of  Houghton,  and  Lucy  his  wife,  daughter  of  sir 
Terry  Robsert.  The  reader,  in  the  account  of  Anne  Rob- 
sert,  will  readily  recognize  the  Amy  of  sir  Walter  Scott  — 
vide  Kenelworth.^  The  church  hath  a  nave  and  south  aisle, 
the  north  aisle  being  down,  with  a  round  steeple  and  one 
belL  And  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Corbet, 
Hall,*  Peyton,  t  Ac.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  sir  Terry  Robsert» 
by  her  will,  dated  November  10,  1346,  desires  to  be  buried 
by  her  husband  in  the  chancel  of  oor  lady  of  Sedestem, 
gives  to  the  high  altar  28f  •  8d.  to  the  repair  of  both  aisles^ 
ftc.,  &c.  Here  are  the  manor*  ef  Castle  Acre  Priory  and 
Coxferd  Priovy. 

TATERFORD.  Twenty-six  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  67. 
So  called  from  the  river  Tat. — Humphrey  de  Bohun  had 
a  grant  of  it  at  the  conquest.  He  was  kingsman  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  was  called  Humphrey  with  the  Beard, 
most  of  the  Normans  then  shaving  their  faces.  Among  the 
articles  ceded  to  Roger  Bretoun,  in  the  twentieth  of  Edward 
in.,  was  a  turbary.  In  the  church  was  the  guild  of  St* 
Margaret,  and  the  common  light. 

TATERSETE.  Twenty-five  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  160. 
So  called  as  being  seated  on  a  rivulet  or  stream,  called  an- 
ciently the  Tat  or  Cat.  In  ancient  and  modem  writing  it 
IS  frequently  written  Tattersel  alias  Gatesend. — ^Here  were 
concealed  lands  granted  to  John  Herbert  and  Andrew  Pal- 
mer, September  22,  in  the  seventeenth  of  Elizabeth.  Here 
is  the  manor  of  Pinkeny.  Sengham  is  a  hamlet  belonging 
to  Tatersete.  In  this  town  were  two  churches.  The  church 
of  Tatersete  St.  Andrew  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Castle  Acre ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Walpole  and  Pepys. 

TESTERTON.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Remigius.  P.  31. 
Called  in  Domesday-book,  Estretuna. — Was  the  lordship  of 

*  George  Hall,  M.  A.  wu  bora  In  the  city  of  Korwich,  (not  the  ton  of  the  celebrated 
bithop  Hail)  rector  of  Seaming  and  Stderstone;  died  1028< — ^"The  grave  Is  ready  for 
me." — Job, 

t  Jane  Peyton,  danghter  of  ifr  Edward  Pryton,  died  1633;  her  pietore  was  on  the 
wall,  kneeling,  and  an  angel  itandlng  on  each  aide. 
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Peter  de  Valoioes  at  the  survey,  out  of  which ,  Toka,  a  free- 
man was  expelled  at  the  conquest.  In  the  church  was  a 
guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Remigius;  the  Crucifix 
light,  St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Christopher,  and  St. 
E^mus, 

TOFTES  (or  Toftree$.)  Twenty -one  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  87.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Tofsas  and  Toftes.* — 
In  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  against  the  north  wall  is — 

A  marble  oompartment ;  on  the  sammit  of  which  Is  the  trnis  of  Clif- 
ton,t  cheque,  Or  and  guUs,  a  bend  over  all  ermine ;  and  in  an  oval 
bdow  it  a  globe,  with  an  ann  over  it  iBsoing  ont  of  the  ckmds,  holdins 
•  lily  and  uiis  motto :  'BIlhi  miniu  in  Lobricom.'  Under  this  the  shield 
of  CfroAs,  &c.  dec.  See  also  a  Latin  inscription  of  some  length  to  Heniy 
Clifton,  in  BlamefUkl,  under  this  article. 

Here  is  also  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Ruding ;  also 
an  old  marble  gravestone,  deprived  of  its  cross  flory  and 
letters  of  brass  round  the  rim,  and  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  a  pew.  From  what  can  be  seen  of  the  incision 
made  for  the  letters,  it  was  in  French,  about  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  probably  in  memory  of  some  priest. — See  Bhrne- 
fitldy  VOL.  VII.  8vo.  p.  204.  In  this  parish  was  a  beacon ; 
and  here  is  the  manor  of  Hempton  Priory.  This  town  gives 
name  to  the  deanery  of  Toftrees,  which  was  taxed  at  6s.  8</. 
in  Edward  I.*8  reign,  who  paid  synodals  to  the  archdeacon 
of  Norwich,  and  Peter  Pence,  8«. 

*  In  the  wUl  of  ilr  John  Plain,  who  was  once  lord  of  Uio  place,  he  fives  to  the 
priory  of  Bromehlll,  In  Wrkting,  a  whole  salt  of  vestroenti,  a  cup  or  thnrable,  two 
▼iais,  an  inceuse  boat,  and  an  oBcolatory,  with  silver  gilt,  &c. 

t  The  ('liflons  of  this  town  wer«  a  ftuuily  of  good  account.  In  the  forty-third  of 
qoeen  Elisabeth,  one  Evans  took  the  son  of  one  Clirton,  a  gentlemnn  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  taught  to  sing  for  his  recreation,  by  virtue  of  a  comniuslon  to  take  children  for 
the  king's  service  in  his  chapel ;  bnc  he  being  a  gentleman's  son,  Evans  for  that  ottenoe 
was  grevioosly  punished. 
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The  royalties  of  this  hundred,  as  also  of  the  lordship  of 
Wighton,  arc  recorded  in  Domesday- book  to  be  at  that 
time  in  the  crown ^  in  the  like  manner  as  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor had  possessed  them.  This  hundred  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  a  hill  or  hills,  ^»  signifying  in  the 
Saxon,  hill,  Greenhoe  or  Greenhill.  There  are  many  small 
hills  in  Norfolk  called  koe^  but  we  do  not  find  more  than 
one  so  called  in  this  hundred;  and  as  it  is  in  the  farm  of 
Honele  Oondale,  where,  Parkyn  says,  the  hundred  court 
was  formerly  held,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  court  was 
held  on  the  same  spot  that  gave  name  to  the  hundred* 
The  court  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  is  now  held  at 
Wighton.  North  Greenhoe  is  about  eight  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  seven  from  north  to  south ;  is  bounded  by  the 
British  ocean  on  the  N.,  by  the  hundred  of  Brothercross  ou 
the  W.,  has  Gallow  on  the  S.,  and  Holt  on  the  E. :  com- 
prehends sixteen  parishes,  all  of  which,  except  Cockthorpe 
and  Field  Dalling,*  are  in  the  deanery  of  Walsiogham  and 
archdeaconry  of  Norfolk.  The  soil  in  general  is  light,  but 
there  are  rich  grounds  in  the  vale  through  which  the  river 
runs  from  Snoring  to  StifFkey .  Marl  is  found  in  most  places, ' 
and  no  part  of  Norfolk  abounds  more  with  all  sorts  of  game. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified,  which  can- 
not be  seen  firom  any  place  to  more  advanti^e  than  Great 
Snoring  church.  The  prospect  to  the  north,  terminating 
with  the  ocean,  is  a  fine  finish  to  the  landscape. 

BERNEY  (or  Barney.)  Twenty-four  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  267.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Berlei.* — ^The  churdi 
is  a  single  pile,  and  has  a  square  tower  with  three  beUs. 
King  Edward  HI.,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  gave  license 
to  appropriate  this  church  to  the  priory  of  Binham ;  and 
Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  appropriated  it  in  1350.  The 
convent  settled  it  on  the  sacrist,  to  buy  candles.     Here  are 

*  In  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  It  contained  fonrteen  breedinc  marct-in  the  woods. 
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iDscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Henry  de  Bemey.     Ilerc  is 
Binham  Priory*  manor. — Inclosure  act,  1811. 

BINHAM.  Twenty-six  miles.  Holy  Cross.  P.  438.— 
King  Henry  I.  gave  the  inhabitants  a  charter  for  a  fair  for 
four  days,  beginning  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Mary,  and  a  weekly 
mercate  on  Wednesday.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  Robert 
Fitji^walter  claimed  the  palroMige  of  the  priory  and  besieged 
in,  in  order  to  reinstate  TboMas,  the  prior,  de|)Osed  by  the 
ptief  of  St.  Albans,  amd  the  king  sent  forces  to  defend  it. 
Hw»  were  the  guilda  of  St.  Mary,  &c.;  and  the  lights  of 
St.  Maiy  of  Tripudii  de  Westg«tc^  and  Tripudii  de  Markets 
hede  of  the  Qnitujue  Guadia,  or  five  joys  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Trinity :  thirteen  acres  and  a  rood  of 
land  were  bequeathed,  lying  at  Dalliog-gate,  to  a  house  here, 
called  the  gwildhall,  beionging  to  one  of  the  guilds.  Mr. 
Brittoo,  in  his  very  excellent  work,  the  Arehiiect,  Aniiq, 
says,  of  this  pbce  ^^  Blomefield  and  Parkin  in  their  prolix 
aaddttll  'Topogvaphical  History  of  the  County  of  Nortk>lk,f 
haire  neglected  to  describe,  and  indeed  have  scarcely  noticed, 
the  lurge  remaina  of  the  pviM^y  chwich  at  Binham.  They 
nei^y  observe  that  ^Mr.  Sanniel  Buck  pnblished  a  print  of 
the  ruins  of  thi»  priory  and  its  chnrch,  great  part  of  tlie  west 
end'  of  whiich  church  was  standing  then  in- 1:738.*  This  is 
not  only-,  continues  Mr.  Britton,  a  negligent  mode  of  descrip- 
^on,  but  is  reprehensibly  erroneous ;  ior  it  implies  that  the 
whole  chuf  ch  wa»  gone  when  they  published^  and  that  only 
past  of  the  west  end  was  standing  in  17d8.*'  In  the  year  1800, 
boweve*,  a  large  portion-  of  this  building  remained,  (as  dt6-> 
played  in^  his  two  annexed  prints)  and.  it  is  very  evident  that 
no.  part  had  been  rebuilt  since  Buck  took  his  drawing.  His, 
Bip.  Britton'*s,  ground  plan,  sheii;s  the  extent  and  relative  pro* 
portions  of  the  nave»  north  aisle»  north  transept,  west  front. 


■I  I 


^  The  fr«nt  of.thfi  priory  nuuior  waft  aoelonily  made  by  laying  on  tbe  altar  a  knife, 
and  the  sendee  of  a  third  pert  of  the  fa«. 

t'ThlBWorki  wUch  extendi  to  five  T.olome8.foIio,.an<l.hnB  been  recently  reprinted 
in  eleven  Tolnmei  royal  8vo.,  contains  bar  little  information  respecting  the  ancient 
i(«i)l|iag8  and  other  ^qtiqii|ti(«  of  the  coonly ;  yrt  the  authors,  are  very  mlnnte  in  the 
lyinies,  &c.  of  incombcnts,  the  nnmber  and  datns  of  bvlls,  inscriptions  on  tombstones, 
rooiing  of- chnrchn, and  other  trivial- branches  of  topogrnphy.  It  may  be  s^ly  said 
W^  no  claat  of  tttcratnre  has  heeq  mtire  triflt'd  with*  aini  thence  more  ut^ected  and 
despised  by  every  discriminating  reader,  than  the  topoi^raphicah" 

With  the  latter  part  of.  this  note  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hritton;  bat  snr«ly  he 
Is  loo  hard  njion  Bloim  field  and  Parliin.  lie  should  hav£  criticised  on  their  works 
wi|l\  rtfcr^cc  to  the  tiqic  ii|  which  they  livrd. 
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aad  ruined  fragments  of  some  other  peats,     Betwecfn  the 
piers,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  modem  wall,  whieh 
was  probably  expected  when  the  church  was  made  parochial ; 
the  nave  is  also  abridged  in  length  by  another  modem  wall 
at  the  east  end.    The  style  of  arcbitectnre  in  the  piers  and 
arches  of  Ms  part  of  the  buildRigy  is  certainly  early  Nor- 
man ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  vemains:  is  of  a  eorresponding 
age.   Ib  the  oppei  tier  of  windows,  and  in  the  western  front, 
t&  architeetnre  presents  a  different  style  and  character. 
One  is  chimsy,  massive,  and  heavy ;  the  other,  lofty,  ele-^ 
gant,  and  liglrt.  The  former  was  erected  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  latter  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth. 
The  mterior  elevation  of  the  nave  contains  three  divisions  in 
height,  and,  when  entire,  eight  in  length;  the  style  of  arches; 
piers,  and  attached  columns,  is  also  shewn  in  Br%tton*s  plate. 
The  west  front  of  this  church  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
a  fine  stream,  and,  when  in  a  perfect  state,-  must  have  been 
highly  decorated  with  columns,  arcades,  windows,  mouldings, 
&c. ;  and  thus  have  presented  a  grand  display  of  architectural 
embellishment.     Its  arches,  colomniR,  mouldings,  <S:c.,  nearly 
resemble  the  same  features  in  the  gallilee  of  Ely  cathedral, 
the  western  front  and  ehapter-honse  of  Salisbury  cathedral; 
all  of  the  thirteenth  century.      At  present  it  is  mnch  di- 
lapidated :  its  ruins  are  mtevesting,  but  are  gradually  monld-« 
ering  away.     Of  the  onee  spacious  collegiate  church,  only 
the  nave,  with  the  north  aisle,  the  chief  part  of  the  western 
front,  and  fragmenta  of  the  transept,  remain.     Its  large  cen^ 
tral  window  and  that  to  the  north  aisle',  aw  filled  up  with 
plaster,  &c.     When  Mr.  Britton  visited  Binham,  the  front 
wall  was  partlv  detached  from  the  side  wfdls  and  roof,  and* 
the  whole  edifice  in  a  very  rainous  condition ;  but  the  nave 
and  north  aisle  are  used  as  the  perish  church,  but  it  must  be 
a  very  unhealthy,  uneomlbrtable  place  in  winter.    It  is  fitted* 
np  with  seats  or  stalls.    To  the  east  and  south  of  the  present 
building,  are  several  remains  of  pieY«,  columns,  and  walls ; 
and  at  a  short  distance  fipom  thu^  western  front,  are  some  rliink 
called  the  gaol.'  Further  to  the  west  is  a  house  and  premises 
called  Hie  *  Abb^  Farm.'   la  the  church  is  an  enriched  font, 
of  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  is  elevated  on  two 
steps  or  pedestals,  and  has  eight  subjects  of  sculpture  in 
basso-relievo ;  and,  on  the  iihaft,  are  eight  statues  beneath  as 
many  canopies.    The  history  of  Binham  priory,  according  to 
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BlomeAeid,  will  not  afford  us  much  light  to  discover  the 
of  this  building.  It  states,  that  Peter  lord  Valoins,  a  nephew 
of  William  the  first  Norman  king,  and  Albreda  his  wife, 
''  founded  here,  with  the  consent  of  the  Conqueror,  a  priory 
of  Benedictine  monks,  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
hut  to  be  subject  only  as  the  priory  of  Lewes  was  to  that  of 
St.  Peter  of  Clugni,  in  France,  and  paying  only  to  St.  Albaat 
a  mark  of  silver  annually ;  but  not  finished  tiuthe  b<^nning 
pf  the  reign  of  king  Henry  L"  Roger,  the  son  of  Peter, 
confirmed  what  his  father  had  given,  and  was  fdso  a  consi- 
derable benefactor.  Others  of  the  same  family  contributed 
to  support  and  augment  the  establishment. — See  also  views  of 
this  priory  in  Coiman*$  Antiquities  of  Norfolk^* BtOMtiei  of 
Engiandy  and  the  Excurtians  through  Norfolk^ 

COCKTHORPE.  Twenty-three  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  32. 
In  the  grand  survey  is  called  Thorp;  but,  to  distinguii^  it 
from  other  towns  in  this  county,  Cock  was  added  to  Thorpe ; 
the  former  name  as  setting  forth  its  site  by  a  river. — Was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Calthorpes,  &c.,  of  whom  John  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  John  Astley,  esq.,  of  Melton  Constable. 
His  testament  and  last  will  is  dated  June  6th,  1603,  wherein 
he  requires  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Cockthorpe ;  but 
he  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel  of  the  monastery 
cfhurch  of  the  Carmes  at  Blakeney,  of  which  he  was  the  prin- 
ci|.>al  founder.  Weever  says,  that  "  in  this  church,  under  a 
fair  tomb,  but  without  any  inscription,  lay  Christopher  Cat- 
thorp."  Norfolk  is  prolihc  in  naval  heroes,  for,  independent 
of  Burnham  Thorpe,  Cockthorpe  produced  two,  namely,  sir 
Christopher  Minns,  and  sir  John  Narborough. 

Sir  John  Narborough,  who  took  himself  in  early  life  to 
the  sea.  He  acquired  by  his  diligence,  added  to  extensive  abi- 
lities, a  celebrity,  both  as  a  gallant  officer  and  most  judiciou« 
navigator,  equalled  only  by  a  few,  and  excelled  by  none.  He 
received  his  first  commission  in  1664;  and,  in  1666,  as  a 
reward  for  his  desperate  gallantry,  exhibited  during  the  long 
and  desperate  action  in  June  of  that  year,  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  fleets,  under  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of 
Albemarle,  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  Victory;  in  the 
following  year  was  removed  into  the  Bonadventure ;  and  in 

*  Binbam  Priory  has  a  fine  west  eod  of  early  English,  the  Interior  is  Noman.— 
Riekman^s  Architecture, 
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1009,  was  appointed  to  conduct  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
South  Sea,  the  result  of  which  proved  unfortunate.  In  1073 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  hoisted  his  flag  as 
rear-admiral  of  the  red  ;  and,  after  a  series  of  gallant  actions, 
he  died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1088,  and  was  buried 
at  Knowlton  church,  in  Kent.  His  son,  knighted  when  an 
infant  W  James  II.,  was  drowned,  together  with  his  brother 
and  Uieir  father-in-law  sir  Cloudesly  Shovell,  1707;  who  is 
said,  by  some,  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  place,  according 
to  others,  of  Cley — to  which  article  we  refer  our  readers. 

Sir  Christophbr  Minor  or  Minns,  according  to  ''A 
Geographical  Description  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,'*  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  Norwich,  was  a  native  of  this 
place.  Granger  says,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
shoemaker  of  London,  from  whom  he  inherited  nothing  but 
a  good  constitution.  He  was  remarkable,  early  in  life,  for  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  had  gained  an  estate  in  the  West 
Indies  before  he  became  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  navy.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  understanding,  which  he  displayed  both 
in  speaking  and  acting.  Though  he  was  affable  and  familiar 
with  the  seamen,  no  man  knew  better  how  to  maintain  hisf 
authori^.  The  men,  under  his  inspection,  were  well  paid  and 
fed,  and  had  always  justice  done  them  in  the  distribution  of 
prizes.  Hence  it  was  that  he  was  both  honoured  and  beloved; 
tie  had,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  often  manifested  his  active 
and  passive  courage,  but  never  in  a  more  extramdinary  dfi- 
gree  than  at  the  approach  of  death.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  famous  battle,  that  began  the  1st  of  June,  he  received  a 
shot  in  the  neck  ;*  after  which,  though  he  was  in  exquisite 
pain,  he  continued  in  his  command,  holding  his  wounds  with 
both  his  hands  for  above  an  hour :  at  length  another  shot 
pierced  his  throat  and  laid  him  at  rest  for  ever,  June  4th, 
1000.  There  is  a  drawing  of  him,  by  Bullfinch,  engraved 
by  Dunkarton.f 

*  Uojd,  by  gilsUke,  nyi  it  was  In  Uie  raootb.— See  CamipbeU*t  Lives  of  the 
AdnUrats, 

-t  **  I  am  (aaya  Oninger)  credibly  informed,  that  when  he  had  taken  a  Spanish  man  of 
war,  and  fotten  the  commander  on  board  bis  ship,  he  oommlttpd  tho  care  of  blm  to  a 
lleotenant,  who  was  directed  to  obserTe  his  behaviour;  shortly  after,  word  was 
broDsht  to  Minns  that  the  Spaniard  was  deploring  his  captivity,  and  wondering  what 

great  captain  it  conid  be  who  had  nuule  Don with  a  long  and  tedious  string  of 

names  and  titles,  his  prisoner.  The  lleotenant  was  ordered  to  retam  to  his  charge, 
and  If  the  Don  persisted  in  hia  curiosity,  to  tell  him  that  Kit  Minns  J\md  taken  Mm. 
This  diminnlive  name  nltcrly  confiiuiided  the  ilinlado,  threw  him  Inio  an  ajony  of 
c;rief,  and  gnv«  bUn  more  acute  pangs  than  all  the  rest  of  his  misfortunes." 


BALLING  (or  Field  DMimg).  Twenty-two  miles.  St. 
Andrew..  P,  322.  Called  Dalingn  in  the  grand  sorvey. — 
The  cbuiiph  consists  of  two  aisles  and  a  chancel,  and  has 
three  bells ;  and  here  are  inncriptions  to  the  memory  of  Ni^ 
c^l^s;  and  in  tW*  <Aiirch  w«re  guilds  and  a  Plough  light. 
(nclo#tti»e  act»  1806, 

EOMERE.  Twenty-nine  miles.  No  chuicb.  P.  47.-*- 
The  principal  lordship  of  Edgamer,  as  it  is  written  in  Domes* 
day-book » was  in  the  see  of  Thetfofd,  and  held  by  Ailmer, 
biriiop  of  £lmham»  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  In  the 
third  of  Henry  IV.,  John  Ay^bomham  held  half  a  fee  of  the 
bishop,  with  on^  fee  formerly  John  de  Leches ;  and,  in  1418, 
William  Winter,  esq.,  presented  to  this  church.  Soon  after 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  certain  trustees,  who 
had  licenpe,  on  Murch  3rd,  in  the  third  of  Henry  VI.,  to 
alien  this  ynanor  (rf  Eggemer,  with  the  patronage  of  the 
church,  to  tbe  inrior  and  convent  of  Walsingham ;  tibe  names 
of  these  trustees,  wer^  sir  Simon  Felbrigge,  sir  Edmund 
Berry,  John  Wodehouse,  esq.,  William  Paston,  &c.  It  was 
▼slued  at  13i.  8«.  8d.  per  annum,  and  paid  3t.  Qd,  for  every 
liee,  every  thirty  weeks  to  Norwich  castle  guard,  and  lOs. 
relifsf.  The  church  is  now  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants 
go  to  Wat^rden,  and  are  there  buried,  &c.  Sir  Nicholas  Ba- 
con is  Mjd  to  have  profaned  it,  and  turned  it  into  a  bam. 

HINDRINGHAM.  Twenty-one  miles.  St.  Martin. 
P.  (i67. — The  church  is  a  lofty  structure,  with  a  square  em«» 
battled  tower  and  five  bells.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  is 
on^  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  prospects  in  the 
eoitntv.  Here  are  the  manors  of  the  Pean  and  Chapter  of 
Norwich,*  Novrers,  Wilbys  vrith  Pemow,t  and  Coldham 
Halls. — Jnclosure  act,  1816. 

HOLKHAM.  Thirty-two  miles.  St.  Withburga.  P.  810. 
Takes  its  name  from  its  site  lying  near  to  some  remarkable 

*  About  the  time  of  kfng  JohD,  BientfoB  Is  made  of  oertalii  tenant*  beloogliif  to 
them,  called  *  Lancet!/  who  were  to  have  their  sheep  In  the  lord's  fold  from  Martin- 
na«  to  Oandlema*,  and  ihe^  to  have  their  ewes  out  of  the  fold,  and  to  pay  foldage ; 
bnt  their  other  sheep  couiinoed  In  the  lord's  fold  the  whole  year.  A  Lanoetagiam 
seemed  to  contain  eight  acres. 

t  In  the  thirteenth  Henry  VI.  Richard  Chappe  grants  to  several  persons  his  manor 
of  Parnowhall ;  hia  seal  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  crown  piece,  and  Is  gulet,  a  frss, 
'wary,  between  sis  billets  argent. 
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hills  Hoe-lig-ham ;  and,  as  tradition  sayS)  was  one  of  the 
country  seats  of  Anna  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  Wldi- 
burga  his  daughter,  who  was  sainted  for  her  piety.  It  was 
anciently  a  place  of  oonsequenoe  and  eminency  for  trade  aud 
shipping ;  as,  in  the  fourUi  of  Edward  !!•»  the  king  sent  his 
writ  to  Uiis  town,  Bumhaot,  Snetterley,  Lynn,  and  Yarttouthf 
to  provide  ships  to  be  sent  la  Sootlaad  ;  and  this  town,  with 
Burnham  Deepdale,  were  appointed  to  find  one  ship,  in  or- 
der, with  others,  to  transport  the  king's  aruiv  from  Dublin 
to  Scotland.  Holkham  was,  atone  time,  held  by  the  family 
of  the  Boleyns  of  Blicklmg.  Sir  William  Boleyn,  second 
son  of  sir  Jefiery  Boleyn  (1^  mayor  of  London)^  died  pos- 
sessed of  it  in  1606 ;  when  it  came  with  Burgh  hall  to  the 
lady  Grei^am,  when  it  appears  that  she  had  two  flocks  of 
sheep,  one  called  HMkam  Imrgh  flock,  containing  lour  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  sheep;  the  other,  called  iSbtcMA^tM 
flock,  containing  four  hunored  and  sixty*  It  alterwatdscame 
to  John  Coke,  esq.,  fourth  son  of  the  famous  sir  Edwafd  Coke. 
— See  the  pedigree  in  Slamej/ield^  article  Holkham,  where 
is  also  an  account  of  the  Cokes^  Henry  IIL  granted  a  weekly 
market  on  Monday,  and  a  fkir  on  the  feast  of  the  decollation 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Here  was  also  a  great  fish  mfitcaie, 
and  4d.  per  annum  was  paid  fcnr  the  fish  stolls  to  the  lord  of 
Wighton.  By  deeds,  dated  the  tenth  and  twent^-thfad  of 
Charles  I.,  lord  Berkeley  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  sir  William 
Withipol  and  Jan^  his  wife,  the  earl  of  Desmond  and  Bridget 
his  wife,  sold  and  conveyed  the  manor  of  Borough  hall,* 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  lands  and  meadow, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  salt  marshes^-these 
marshes  were  embanked  and  enclosed  from  the  sea  by  John 
Coke,  and  now  called  the  okl,  or  Borough,  marshes  in  Holk- 
ham ;  besides  these  salt  marshes  were  two  fold  courses,  the 
one  called  Caldoe  or  Ashyard  foldconrse,  the  other  the  Marsh 


•  Lady  Anne  Gretham,  wtdow  of  sir  Thomai,  was  the  first  who  is  mcntlooed  as 
holdinf  the  manor  of  Holkham  aod  Bargh  hall.  A  capital  measaage  to  Hoikhao  staith, 
with  hiiids  In  Holkham,  and  the  East  Marsh  foUlcotirse,  were,  for  many  aeoeratkftoa,  the 
possessions  of  the  Newgates.  Robert  Newgate  had  a  grant  from  Charles  L  of  the  sail 
marshes  In  Holkham,  with  a  power  to  enelosc  the  s«me«  for  1M<.  paid  to  the  Ung ; 
to  be  held  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  by  fealty  only,  in  f^ee  and  common  soc- 
cage ;  In  which  grant,  booudwies  towards  the  sea  are  desenbed.  By  deed,  dated  list 
of  October,  1000,  Edmnnd  Newgate  sold  aod  conveyed,  for  S/MWl..  all  Ms  wwwiagea, 
Imnd,  tenements,  and  marshes  In  Holkbam,  to  John  Coke,  esq.  of  Holkham,  Ax>m 
whom  the  same  descended  to  Hie  earl  of  Leicester.  In  the  years  17tl  and  ITM,  the 
late  earl  of  Leicester  enclosed  and  embanked  flrom  the  sea  about  fo«r  hnadrad  acrei, 
part  of  the  said  salt  marshes,  now  called  the  Mew  Marshes  in  Holkham. 
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or  Borough  hall  foldcoiirae — ^with  the  appurtenanceft,  to  the 
said  John   Coke  of  Holkham;  from  whom  the  same  de- 
scended to  the  eiurl  of  Leicester.    The  ehurch  stands  east 
of  the  town»  near  the  sea,  on  a  hill,  and  is  a  celebrated  sea 
mark.  The  hill  seems  to  haye  been  thrown  up  in  the  Saxon 
age  and  Danish  invasions,  and  to  have  served  as  a  speculum 
or  fort :  and  there  is  another  hill,  at  a  little  distance,  where 
several  human  bones,  and  pieces  of  iron  armour»  have  been 
found  in  digging,  and  was  probably  a  large  tumulus.    The 
church  has  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisle,  with  a  chancel, 
all  covered  with  lead ;  and,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
south  aisle,  stands  a  four-square  embattled  tower  with  four 
bells ;  the  lower  part  serves  as  a  porch  to  the  church.    The 
north  and  south  aisles  extend  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  serve  as  buttresses  against  the  raging  wind,  ^c.  of  the 
sea.  The  east  ends  of  both  these  aisles  were  chapels,  and  are 
enclosed .    In  the  spring  of  1 7G7,  Margaret  countess  dowager 
of  Leicester,  began  to  repair  this  church ;  in  consequence, 
all  the  outside  walls  and  stone  window  frames  were  repaired 
throughout,  the  roof  made  strong,  and  part  of  it  new  leaded, 
the  inside  of  the  whole  stuccoed  and  ceiled,  the  floors 
entirely  new  paved,  the  pews  and  seats  all  new,  and  erected 
in  a  regular  form ;  the  pulpit,  desks,  communion-table  and 
rails  thereto,  all  mahogany ;  a  marble  font ;  plate  for  the 
communion,  linen  and  books  for  all  the  services,  the  old 
monui^ents  restored,  the  vestry  room  fitted  np,  and  all  the 
windows  new  glazed.     The  whole  was  fmished  at  Easter, 
1768,  at  the  sole  expense  of  her  ladyship,  amounting  to 
about  1000/.     In  the  chapel  on  the  south  side,  against  the 
east  wall,  is  a  large  monument  to  the  memory  of  William 
Wheatley,  esq.,  &c.  On  this  monument  are  small  portraitures 
of  the  above-mentioned  William  Wheatley  and  Martha  his 
wife,  of  Anthony  and  Anne  bis  wife,  of  John  Coke  and  Mu- 
riel his  wife,  on  their  knees,  with  desks  before  them,  and 
their  arms.     Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Miles  Armiger,  gent ;  also  to  Doyley,  Osborne,  Coke,  Ap- 
pleton,  Legard,  Caudwell,  &c.     In  1755,  the  dowager  coun- 
tess of  Leicester,  built  and  endowed,  and  in  1703  further 
endowed,  in  this  parish  an  almshouse,  for  the  maintenance 
of  three  men  and  three  women,  to  have  6d.  a  day  each,  one 
chaldron   of  coal  each  annually,  and  to  have  new  clothes 
once  in  two  years  ;  to  be  elected  by  the  possessors  of  Hoik- 
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ham-house,  oat  of  some  parish  in  which  the  estates  thereto 
belonging  lie.  The  building  and  ftimishing  the  six  dwellings^ 
and  purchasing  the  rents  and  estates  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  whole,  cost  her  ladyship  about  2,300/. 

**  From  Houghton,  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  we  proceeded  to  Hoik- 
ham,  over  lurzy  downs  and  beautiful  sheep-walks,  (1809), 
in  which  great  number  of  sheep  were  gra2ing  in  separate 
flocks,  and  gave  some  life  to  a  country  otherwise  but  unin- 
teresting. At  Stower,  the  road  enters  sandy  lanes,  with 
neat  clipped  hedges,  but  barren  of  wood.  As  we  approach 
the  sea  the  ground  rises  in  several,  parts.  Holkharo  stands 
on  an  easy  eminence.  A  beautiful  piece  of  water  is  the 
first  object  that  strikes  the  eye,  and  an  island,  well  wooded, 
gives  it  variety.  The  front  of  the  honse  is  elegant,  though 
perhaps  too  much  broken.**' 


DESCRIPTION  OF  HOLKHAM  HOUSE,  ^c.f 


The  general  ideas  of  the  plans,  elevations,  &o.,  of  Holk- 
ham  House  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  magnificent  seat 
and  residence  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  esq.,  were  given 
by  the  earls  of  Burlington  and  Leicester,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Kent,  who  had  been  encouraged  in  his  studies,  at  Rome,  by 
the  joint  patronage  of  those  two  noblemen,  at  that  time 
making  the  tour  of  Italy.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  amidst 
his  improvements  in  planting  and  agriculture  (since  con- 
tinued in  the  true  spirit  of  his  ancestor  by  its  present 
possessor),  never  lost  sight  of  his  main  object,  the  erection 
and  embellishment  of  this  mansion.  He  matured  his  plans, 
which  were  chiefly  taken  from  designs  by  PaUadio  and 
Inigo  Joneu^  during  a  seven  years*  residence  in  Italy ;  which 
he  entirely  dedicated  to  this,  his  most  anxious  and  favourite 
pursuit.     The  excellence  of  his  selection  of  the  many  dif- 

*  The  refrctbing  sea  breescs  wblch  I  Inbaled  nt  lloikham,  hare  been  of  great  om 
boih  to  niy  bealih  and  spiiiis.  1  went  there  with  a  tilMgreeabte  Gompanloii,  a  giddl* 
neit  in  my  bead,  bpt  two  d^vs  In  that  air  took  It  off,  and  I  bare  not,  as  yet,  bad  any 
r«tarn  ol  it  since.  1  have  ncdtber  time  or  words  to  attempt  a  deBciiptlon  of  Holkham, 
wh«ru  the  utmost  m  ignifireucc  and  clrgnnce  is  blended  with  all  th«  couTeniences 
uiagiuable. — Vi<le  lAiUy  Ilerveg's  Jitters,  p.  S15.  It  was  then  tlw  seat  of  Ibt  covi^ 
less  duwugcr  of  Leicester,  widow  of  Thomas  Coke  carl  of  Leicester. 

t  Drawn  up  and  corrected  from  Duwmh*s  Halkkam  Guide. 
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fereat  works  of  art,  Hhcwa  bow  oonsumroate  a  msMer  he 
was  of  all  the  various  subjects  oounected  with  them.  Hence 
he  has  been  enabled  to  leave  to  bis  successors,  a  building,  the 
delight  of  the  present  age,  as  it  promises,  from  the  solidity 
of  its  construction,  to  1^  that  of  posterity.  While  the  love 
of  Roman  arts  and  magnificence  shall  cHmtinue,  it  must  be 
considered,  indeed,  as  a  permanent  monument  of  the  elegance 
and  the  refined  erudition  of  its  illustrious  founder.  This 
magnificent  and  extensive  building  was  began  in  the  year 
1794,  *  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  but  he  dying  in  17^,  it 
was  finished  bv  the  countess  of  Leicester,  in  1764.  It  may, 
properly  be  said,  to  consist  of  five  quadrangles ;  t.  e.  a  large 
central  building,  and  four  wings;  consequently,  each  side 
presents  a  perfect  and  regular  ftont.  The  junction  of  each 
wing  to  the  main  body,  by  means  of  corridors,  is  a  most 
admirable  contrivance,  as  they  serve  either  to  unite  the 
principal  floors  of  the  wings  with  the  state  ajpartments,  or 
to  detach  it  from  them  at  pleasure ;  communicating  either 
directly  with  the  lawn,  or  with  the  servants'  offices  below 
on  the  basement  story."  This  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
attending  the  plan  of  Holkham,  which  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  firom  Palladio's  plan  of  a  villa,  designed  for  the 
Cavalier  Leonardo  Mocenigo  upon  the  Brenta,  with  some 
trifling  deviations. 

OF  THE  FRONTS. 

The  South  Front  is  so  truly  deserving  attention,  that 
we  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  its  lightness,  elegance, 
or  propwtion.  The  portico  is  in  a  fine  taste,  and  the  Co- 
rinthian pillars  in  elegant  proportion.  The  gilding  of  the 
window  frames  and  sashes,  which  has  been  lately  renewed 
by  Mr.  Coke,  gives  the  whole  a  truly  magnificent  appear- 
ance. The  whole  extent  of  this  front  is  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet. 

*  It  was  sboot  the  yean  17S5  and  17M,  that  the.  earl  of  Leicester^  detenDbilog  to  fix 
hte  family  leat  at  Holkham,  after  making  MTeral  parchaaes  of  iDtermlxed  landt  and 
eftatea,  began  to  encloac  the  parish  of  Holkham.  In  1798,  be  bnill  a  new  farmbooae, 
Ac.,  apoo  the  dlitant  flelda  on  the  weat  side  of  the  pariah,  at  a  place  called  LtHiglanda. 
In  1730,  be  bnllt  anottier  new  farmbooae  npou  the  oM  heath,  on  the  eaaC  aide  of  the 
pariah,  at  a  jplace  called  Branthill,  and  encloaed  and  caMvaled  the  heath  land; 
tbenccA>rwara  gradoally  proeeded  with  eneloeing  and  improving  th«  whole  pariah, 
diTidInt  to  himself,  rovnd  abovt  where  he  intended  to  bvild  his  seat,  and  encloaed 
with  pales  a  park,  containing  abont  eight  hvndred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  and  therein 
made  many  piantatlona  of  wood,  laid  out  lawns,  gardens,  water,  dec.,  with  many 
iMcAil  and  ornamental  bnildlngs  thecein,  and  nearly  completed  his  manslon-honse, 
began  In  1734,  (npon  th^  site  of  the  old  manor-honse  of  lull  hall),  before  bis  death. 
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The  NoHTU  Front  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
with  a  tier  of  Venetian  windows,  over  another  of  small 
square  sashes,  in  the  rustic  hasement.  The  length  of  this 
front  is  also  three  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  this  celebrated'  house,  the  dimensions  of  which 
aie  sixty*tWQ  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  contains 
the  principal  or  grand  apartments,  which  are  joined  to  the 
paYiUions  by  galleries,  or  rectilinear  corridors.  These  apart- 
ments present  one  regular  snite  of  five  rooms,  diminishing 
from  the  centre,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid, 
communicating  with  facility,  and  receding  gradually  to  the 
extreme  and  lesser  apartments  situated  in  the  wings ;  with 
which,  on  the  south  side,  the  corridors  included,  it  forms 
an  enfilade  of  twelve  distinct  spaces  or  rooms,  terminated  at 
each  end  by  a  window,  and  produces  an  extent  of  nearly 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  feet. 

OP  THE  WINGS. 

There  are  four  wings,  or  pavillions,  each  of  which,  in 
dimension,  is  sixty  feet  by  seventy.  Each  wing  has  its 
respective  destination ;  that  called  the  Stranger*s  wing,  is 
wholly  calculated  to  accommodate  the  visitors  of  Mr.  Coke, 
and  is  therefore  very  properly  termed  the 

StraN6ER*s  Wing.  To  answer  this  intention,  it  ia 
divided  upon  the  ground  floor  into  single  bedchambers; 
and  above,  on  the  principal  floor,  it  is  aguiu  divided  into 
bedchambers,  with  single  or  double  dressing-rooms,  as  may 
be  occasionally  requuite ;  communicating,  by  a  corridor, 
with  the  grand  apartments  at  the  north  end  of  the  statue 
gallery. 

The  Family  Wino.  This  wing,  exclusive  of  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  family,  contains  the  library,  and  two 
additional  rooms,  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Coke ;  the  one  for  the 
reception  of  his  invaluable  collection  of  manuscripts,  which 
have  for  manv  years  been  deposited  in  the  tower  library, 
almost  unnoticed  ;  the  other  for  the  earliest  editions  of  the 
classics.  . 

The  Chafbl  Wino.  The  principal  floor  of  this  wing 
contains  the  chapel,  and  two  complete  sleeping  apartments, 
over  which  are  lodging  rooms  for  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  family.  The  lower  part  is  appropriated  to  the  laun- 
dry and  dairy  oflices,  with  a  drying  yard  and  court  attached. 
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The  KiTCHBN  WiNo.  This  wing  is  alloited  to  the  uses 
of  the  kitchen  and  its  offices,  with  servants*  hall,  having 
bedrooms  over  it:  this  has  likewise  its  oontignoas  court. 
These  courts,  although  they  contain  a  number  of  smaller 
buildings,  commodiously  situated  near  the  offices  to  which 
they  belong,  are  so  judiciously  concealed  from  outward  ob- 
servation, that  their  boundary  wall,  which  rises  no  higher 
than  to  the  plinth  of  the  basement  story,  is  not  perceived 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  fronts. 

Basbmbnt  Story.  Under  this  story  are  the  cellars, 
and  various  other  places,  appropriated  to  different  uses,  €»r- 
responding  in  size  with  the  rooms  above,. so  that  the  parti- 
tion walls  might  have  a  safe  foundation,  being  carried  up 
directly  from  the  cellar  floor ;  each  room  and  passage  being 
entirely  arched  over  with  groined  brickwork,  and  executed 
in  such  a  masterly  style,  as  to  particularly  attract  the  notice 
of  every  person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
them.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  foundation,  and  of  the 
arches,  that  it  is  on  record,  that  there  are  as  many  bricks 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  have  been  used  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  structure.  In  large  extended  country 
houses,  where  the  chief  apartments  occupy  the  plan  of  the 
ground  floor,  the  offices  are  frequently  branched  out  at 
considerable  distances  in  the  neighbouring  pavillions ;  but 
conveniency  was  one  of  the  earl  of  Leicester's  leading  max- 
ims, and  this  judicious  principle  is  diffused  through  every 
part  of  the  plan ;  which  though  extensive,  and  numerous  in 
its  divisions,  is,  nevertheless,  constructed  with  that  beautiful 
simplicity,  and  with  that  perfect  symmetry  and  disposition, 
from  which  comfort  and  commodiousness  uniformly  result. 
To  obtain  these  desirable  objects,  the  plan  of  a  rustic 
basement  was  adopted ;  being,  at  that  period  of  time,  applied 
to  many  capital  villas  erected  in  difllerent  parts  of  thb  king- 
dom ;  in  imitation  of  Pailadio's  villas  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories. The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  disposition  consists, 
in  having  the  servants*  offices,  to  which  the  basement  story 
is  appropriated,  placed  under  the  principal  apartments; 
consequently,  nearer  to  the  master  and  his  company. 

The  Holkham  bricks  resemble  the  modem  yellow  brick 
of  the  Romans,  both  in  colour  and  hardness :  this  similarity 
was  discovered  by  comparing  the  former  with  one  of  the 
latter  accidentally  sent  from  Rome,  in  the  packing  case  of 
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an  antique  statue.  Bath  stone,  in  deference  to  its  fine  yeU 
low  tittt»  was  first  fixed  on  for  the  external  surface  of  the 
intended  structure;  but  a  brick  earth  was  found  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Bumham  Norton,  which,  with  pro- 
per seasoning  and  tempering,  produced  an  excellent  well- 
shaped  brick,  approaching  nearly  to  the  colour  of  Bath 
stone,  full  as  ponderous,  and  of  a  much  firmer  texture. 
As  a  proof  of  their  durability,  although  more  than  sixty 
years  are  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  the  work,  during 
which  time  they  have  been  continually  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  weather,  yet  they  remain  as  sound  and  perfect  as 
when  first  laid.  It  may  be  a  matter  worthy  of  remark  in 
this  place,  that,  in  the  execution  of  a  single  rustic,  no  less 
than  thirty  moulds  of  difierent  shapes  and  sizes  were  re- 
quired. This  was  most  judiciously  done  to  avoid  cutting 
the  bricks,  which  would  have  caused  a  discolouration  of 
their  surfaces,  and  would  have  materially  increased  the 
number  of  joints.  Throughout  the  execution  of  the  work 
bricks  have  been  made  of  all  the  various  forms  that  were 
requisite.  The  same  diligence  was  used  in  preparing  the 
mortar  for  the  yfBlls ;  which  being  first  mixed  in  due  pro- 
portion of  lime  and  sand,  was  afterwards  (to  render  it  of  * 
sufficient. fineness  for  close  brick  work)  ground  between  a 
pair  of  large  mill  stones,  fitted  to  an  engine  for  that  pur- 
pose. All  the  inner  joints  of  the  walls  were  carefully  nlled 
with  this  mortar,  made  up  into  grout,  and  poured,  in  a  liquid 
state,  upon  every  course,  or  every  two  courses,  of  the  brick 
work.  The  floors  are  entirely  of  wainscot  oak.  The  chim- 
ney pieces  are  in  the  finest  style  of  execution  ;  those  of  the 
principal  rooms  are  of  the  purest  statuary  marble ;  the 
others  are  composite,  and,  in  point  of  beauty,  and  variety 
of  material  and  workmanship,  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  The 
ceilings  to  the  principal  floor  are  well  executed  in  white  and 
gold  by  Mr.  Carter,  and  have  a  light  and  beautiful  eflect. 
The  architect  took  care  that  no  part  of  the  principal  walls 
should  be  supported  upon  timber,  lest,  in  decaying,  it  might 
damage  the  fabric.  This  judicious  plan  cannot  be  too  highlv 
esteemed,  it  being  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  ail 
those  concerned  in  building.  So  little,  indeed,  does  the 
strength  of  this  edifice  depend  upon  the  assistance  of  its 
timbers,  that  the  girders  of  the  principal  floors  were  not 
hoisted  into  their  respective  situations,  till  after  the  roof 
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had  beea  raised  to  the  building,  and  the  waUa  of  the  iMNiae 
fvUy  perfected:  by  which  management  the  timbers  have 
a  free  circulation  of  air  about  them,  being  in  contact  with 
the  wall  only  on  their  lower  surfaces. 

This  soperb  edifice  was  elected  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  lateMr.Brettingham,  of  Norwich;  who,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  sound  building,  was  allowed  to  equal,  if  not  excel* 
all  the  professors  of  his  time ;  and,  in  faet,  the  characterislic 
merit  of  Holkham  is  most  disoernible  in  the  accurate  per- 
formance of  its  workman8hip« 


Vettibuie  under  ike  Portieo. — Busts  and  statues  under 
the  pcNTtico,  in  the  south  front : — 

Above  the  chimney  is  a  medallion  in  marble,  of  Cameades,  the 
CyreiieMi  philoMpheF;  wM^,  toeing  tent  by  the  Atheniaiifl  upon  an 
eiiJiaray  to  Rome,  with  INafpeoes  me  Stoic,  and  Critolaai  the  ParU 
patetic,  first  taoght  the  Romans  to  adoMre  the  learning  and  cioqaence 
of  the  Greeks,  llie  bust  of  Carneades  in  the  Farnese  sallery,  which 
is  the  only  good  one  of  him,  perfectly  agrees  with  die  features  of 
this  medalRon.  The  work  of  the  hair  and  face  is  Orecian,  and  an- 
tifoe;  the  othes  parts  of  the  medallion  were  reiitored  by  Cammmi* 
Opposite  the  meaalUaSr  is  a  tairge  antlqne  figure  of  Jupirer,  holwng 
in  iiis  hand  a  patera*  This  figure  was  purchased  in  Italy,  by  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  which  is  entire,  except  the  arm^  and  hands,  restored 
by  Mr.  WUton,  Against  the  jambs,  between  the  arches  which  support 
the  portico,  are  four  bustoes :  begmnmir  with  thet  mearut  the  Jupitet^ — 
A  marble  busto  of  Cicero.  A  ditto  of  Plato :  this  waa  due  up  in  a 
vineyard  near  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  purchaseaat  Rome, 
An  antique  Henna,  (which  has  been  the  head  of  a  Therme)  of  Lysias, 
the  Athenian  orator.  There  is  a  bust  of  him  In  the  Famese  fEallery. 
A  busta  of  Seneca,  the  pfailosoiiher  and  tragic,  poet,  in  marble.  In 
this-  room  are  six  plaster  casts,  in  niches,  from  antique  statues :  Itegm 
wUh  that  ntxi  ike  Jupiter. — A  dancing  Faim,  in  the  sallery  of  Flo- 
rence. Apollo  of  the  BeWidere:  a  cast  of  an  original  mould,  taken 
from  that  statnej  in  1750.  This  it  a  cast  of  peculiar  merit.  Ganymede, 
of  villa  Medici.  Ptoieonr,  of  the  grand  duke's  gallery  at  Floranee. 
Meleager,  of  Pichini.  venus  di  Belle  F^sse.  On  the  left  hand  side 
of  tlie  dooi\  leading  into  the  passage,  is  an  antique  Cinerary  urn,  in 
the  form  of  an  altar,  inscribed  to  Petronio  Hvdechro,  ornamented 
with  fntoona,  supported  at  the  angles  bycandlrhibre.  Ilomtt^as  and 
ITamna,  snckmg  the  wolf,  and  the  sacred  obickens>  feadlag,  are  de- 
corations on  its  front.  On<each  side  are  griffins  sitting.  The  other 
is  inscribed  to  C  Calpnmio.  Boys,  in  bas-celievo,  bearing  up  festoona 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  a  genius  transporting  the  soul  of  the  dead, 
tb  the  regiona  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  are  its  ornaments.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  is  a  sideboard  slab  of  mount  Edgeenmbe  red  granite^ 
with  or-nolu  borders. 
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SUITE  OF  ROOMS, 
IN  THE  ORDER  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SHEWN. 

The  Grand  Hall,  forty-six  feet  by  seventy,  and  forty-three  feet  high« 
The  idea  of  this  hall  was  snggested  by  the  earT  himself,  from  the  jndi- 
cions  and  learned  Palladio's  plan  of  a  basilica,  or  tribunal  of  justice^ 
exhibited  in  his  designs  for  Monsignor  Barbaro's  translation  of  Vi^ 
trnvios.  The  tribunal  part,  or  semicircular  niche  at  the  upper  end, 
contains  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  saloon.  Tlie  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  which  form  the  colonnade  or  gallerv  of  communication, 
leading  to  the  apartments  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  which  is  sup- 
ported on  a  basement  of  variegated  alabaster,  was  taken  from  the 
Ionic  temple  of  Fortnna  Yirilis  at  Rome,  and  well  executed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pielrford,  who  also  performed  the  greater  part  of  tlie  work 
of  the  basement ;  round  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which,  is  a 
border  of  bbck  marble,  inlaid  with  white  alabaster  a  la  Grecque* 
The  floor  is  of  Portland  stone,  bordered  with  another  of  a  dark  colour, 
which  produces  a  good  effect.  The  quadrangular  diminishing  Mosaics 
in  the  cove,  from  the  aforesaid,  are  taken  from  the  same  pantheon ; 
the  whole  entablature  and  compartment  ceilings,  in  stucco,  and  alt 
other  ceilings,  cornices,  and  entablatures,  in  th6  numerous  apartments 
of  this  villa«,  were  conducted,  from  their  commencement,  by  tlie  in- 
genious Mr.  T.  Clark f  of  Westminster.  Over  the  entrance  door  into 
the  hall,  which  is  particularly  striking  from  its  simplicitv,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  Illustrative  of  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  before'  the  plastic  hand  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  beau- 
tified it: 

*'THI&  SBi.T,  ON  iUK  OPEN  BARREN  BftTATE,  WX&  PLA.NNBD, 
PLANTED,  BUILT»  DECORATED,  AND  INHABn'BD,  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,     , 

BY  THOMAS  COKE^ 

BAHL  OF  CBICBfTBK.** 

Imagination  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  more  nuuestib,  than  that  oC 
this  h^l ;  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  derived  to  us  from  the  ancients; 
nor,  perhaps,  can  any  space  be  found,  of  the  same  magnitude,  that  will 
admit  of  a  grander  display  of  architecture.  Its  fluted  colimins,  o€ 
the  Ionic  order,  were  taken  from  Degodet2*$  measures  of  the  temple 
of  Fortnna  Yirilis,,  at  Rome ;  the  ornaments  of  the  cove  from  tlie 
pantheon  of  Agrippa,  and  the  ceiling  from.  Inigo  J<me$.  The  hex- 
agonal Mosaics,  in  the  head  of  the  great  niche  leading  to  tb^  saloon, 
were  copied  from  Degodeiz*9  designs  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  given  in 
his  book  of  Roman  Antiquities. 

STATU£S  la  THE  NICHES  0¥  THC  COLONNAIXE 

Of  THE.  G&ANB  HAiU^i. 

Begin  vUh  that  on  ike  kfi  hand  next  the  Cwridary  leading  to  the 
Stronger**  Wing.  Apollo ;  fh>m  an  antique  in-  the  staircase  of  cardinal 
Alexander  Albani's  palace  at  Rome,  restored  by  Carlos  MonahH,  of 
whom  tills  cast  was  purchased.  Flora ;  or,  the  empress  Sabina  in 
that  chacactpr;  a  cast  from  a  most  antique  drapery  figure,  found  in 
the  viUa  Aditena,  preserved  in  the  capitoL    Bacchus ;  of  thfl  viUa^ 
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Mediciy  a  rute  east.  IsIs;  or  priesteas  of  IsU;  a  cut  from  the  itatiie' 
in  tlie  capitol.  Septimiiu  Severus ; .  emperor  of  Rome.  A  Faun^ 
with  the  nacchare,  or  castanets,  in  marble,  antique.  Over  the  door 
leading  into  the  saloon,  a  host  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  noble 
founder  of  this  mansion*  An  antioue  Faon,  in  marble,  purchased  of 
Mr.  Pond.  Asrippina  Minora,  In  Travertine  stone,*  an  antique. 
Venus  di  Belle  Fesne ;  palace  Famese ;  a  cast.  A  Faun,  from  the  an- 
tique; a  cast.  Julia  Manimea ;  a  ditto.  Antinous,  of  die  capitol :  a 
ditto.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  door  of  the  saloon,  a  bas-relief  of 
excellent  workmanship,  executed  bv  NoUekin$f  of  the  death  of  Oer- 
manicus.  On  the  right  hand  side,  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  the 
delivering  up  the  gates  of  Florenee  to  Cosmo  the  Great ;  purchased 
by  the  present  Mr.  Coke,  during  his  tour  in  Italy.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  fil^ikt  of  steps  leading  to  the  saloon,  a  small  figure  of  the  river 
Nile,  in  white  marble. 

From  the  colonnade  of  the  grand  hall,  we  enter  the  North  Dinmg 
Room,  a  cube  of  twenty-seven  feet,  exclusive  of  the  sideboard  niche, 
which  is  nine  feet  by  ten  in  the  clear  of  the  opening. 

The  ceiling  of  this  magnificent  room  was  tor  the  most  part  taken 
iVom  Inigo  Jones;  its  dome  is  fourteen  feet  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
perpendicular  height.  The  two  chimney-pieces  are  of  excellent 
workmanship,  and  of  similar  design,  diversified  in  the  devices  of  their 
tablets.  The  bear  and  bee-hive  on  the  one ;  the  sow  with  her  litter 
and  the  wolf  the  other,  are  truly  deserving  attention.  They  are 
composed  of  Sicilian  jasper  trusses,  and  statuary  marble  mixed,  ex« 
ecuted  by  Mr.  Carter ;  who  also  executed  the  foliage  scrolls  in  the 
open  pilasters  of  the  archway  leading  to  the  sideboard.  The  scrolls 
are  carved  in  lime-tree  wood.  The  sideboard  table,  the  frame  and 
legs  of  which  are  of  porphyry,  (a  fragment  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus), 
are  enriched  with  or-molu  ornaments.  The  slab  is  of  Egyptian  green 
marble,  in  which  the  asbestos  is  said  to  be  found.  Beneath  it  stands 
a  large  bason  of  mount  Edgecumbe  red  granite.  The  block  was  a 
present  from  lord  Edgecumbe.  On  each  side  of  the  niche  are  two 
antique  heads,  of  African  coloured  marble,  and  placed  on  consoles. 
On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  niche  is  Geta ;  under  this  a  table  of 
antique  oriental  alabaster:  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  niche,  that 
of  Marcus.  Aurelius ;  under  this  a  table  of  antique  oriental  alabaster. 
In  eliptical  niches,  above  the  chimney-pieces,  are  two  large  heads, 
probably  of  statues :  one  of  Juno,  queen  of  the  gods.  This  for  cha- 
racter, workmanship  and  preservation,  is  truly  excellent.  Its 
companion,  Lucius  Verus,  emperor  of  Rome.  This  was  found  in 
clearing  the  port  of  Nettuno.  The  Mosaics  in  the  head  of  the  side- 
board niche,  ornamented  with  roses,  and  richly  gilt  in  leaf  gold,  were 
copied  from  Degodetz. 

After  crossing  the  tribune  of  the  statue  gallery,  we  enter,  through 
the  corridor,  into  the  anti  room  belonging  to  the  stranger's  wing. 

Anti  Room  to  Stranger*$  Wing,  CUmney-plece  of  veined  marble, 
the  table  and  patere  by  Pickfird,    Ceiling  white  and  gold,  Carter, 


•  Few  statues  remain  of  Uits  stone,  which  Is  a  limestone  deposited  from  the  waters 
of  the  Anlo,  and  whlah  Is  hardened  In  a  remarkable  degree  by  expoeore  to  the  air. 
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THE  PAINTINGS  IN  THIS  ROOM, 

Are  a  fall-length  portrait  of  lady  Anne  Coke,  and  her  son,  over 
the  chimney  ptece — Sir  Godfrey  Knelkr,  A  portrait  of  the  coantess 
of  Salisbury---Jar0tt.  A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Vnce^Sir  P.  Lehf.  Por- 
trait of  Richard  Coke.  Ditto  of  Mary  Ronse,  his  wife.  Ditto  of 
Rol>ert  Coke,  tlreir  son.  A  wfaole-lencth  portrait  of  lord  Coke.  A 
whole-length  of  the  earl  of  Leicester— C.  CoMii.  Ditto  of  the  eoim- 
tjen  of  Leicester — the  tame.  Over  the  door  leading  to  the  dressing 
room,  a  Venetian  lady  and  her  son — Giorgitme;  being  an  early  speci- 
men of  that  master. 

Red  and  yellow  Dremag  Aomi.  A  veined  statuary  marble  chimney 
piece,  with  a  tablet  of  red  porphyry — Picltford,  Ceiling,  from  Inigo 
Jane8f  and  the  enrichment  of  its  soflEit  from  Degodetx,  Begin  &ver 
the  ekimneff-piece.-^The  Reconciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esan— Ftefro  da 
Cortono,  Over  the  side  doors,  are  two  pictures  representing  the  four 
elements.  Lord  chief  justice  Coke-^ChevaUer  CaeaH,  His  first  wife, 
Mrs.  Paston-^tAe  some.  Over  the.door,  archbishop  Laud — Vandffek. 
Over  the  centre  door,  sir  Thomas  More — Holbein,  Henry  Coke,  of 
Torrington,  fifth  son  of  lord  chief  justice  Coke^CA^eaitcr  Casalt. 
Margaret  Lovelace,  his  wife  ^tke  some. 

•  Red  and  yellow  Bedchamber,  The  tapestry  hangings  of  this  room 
are  from  designs  by  WaHean^  and  executed  by  Yamerbank,  Chim* 
ney  piece,  Plymouth  and  statuary  marbles.  Ceiling,  after  the  manner 
of  Ifdgo  Jones,  Over  the  chimney  was  a  whole-length  portrait  of  the 
first  duke  of  Richmond — Vandyek;  now  removed  to  the  south  dining* 
room.  On  the  chinmey  cornice  a  small  antique  head :  the  bust  part 
is  modem. 

Small  Dreaeing  Room  to  ditto.  Chimney  piece,  statuary  and  Oiallo  An  • 
tico  marbles — Pielrford,  Ceiling  in  the  manner  of  inigo  JMies,enndied 
witfi  ornaments  taken  out  of  Degodetz.  The  pictures  in  this  room'  are 
a  Landscape  and  Ruins,  figure  of  Time,  and  two  boys  sitting  on  a 
column,  over  the  side  door — Giso^l.  Deborah  and  Barak— iSofinwitf. 
iJnder  the  above,  a  Landscape — Boui  and  Bondwin,  A  ditto— tA«  oame. 
Over  tlie  centre  door,  Ruins — Vhriani,  On  the  right,  Apollo  and 
Daphne— C.  Maratti.  And  on  the  left.  Ruins  and  Figures — Vitiani, 
Over  the  chimney  gia8s»  a  sea  Storm — Urn  Meue,  Over  the  side 
door,  Figuras  and  Ruins,  with  a  church — Af.  Angelo  Camwaggio, 
•Below,  on  each  side  the  door,  a  View  of  Naples— Ocdhtoii.  A  View 
.of  ditto — the  mme.  On  the  window  side,  are  two  sinall  paintings  of 
Fish  and  Fowls— Duprei.  Under  those  on  the  left,  a  View  of  Naples 
--OcehiaU,    On  the  right,  Landscape  and  Figures^Poetemteig-. 

BUieand  Yellow  Bedchamber,    Chimney  piece,  a  Fior  di  Perdca, 

'Statuary  marble,  frieze  enriched  with  a  goloss,  executed  by  PidrfoHU 

Ceiling  -in  the  manner  of  Inigo  Jones,  ornamented  from  Degodet%. 

Above  the  chimney  piece,  a  painting  of  Cupids  sleepmg,  and  Nymphs 

of  Diana  clipping  their  wings— Crcspi.  Over  the  doors  are  four  Land* 

-scapes — iMccfUwi*    The  other  pictures  in  this  room,  are  Lot  and 

his  Daughter8-*-iXMiiiitcAisM».  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert— jLimo 

'  Giordano,    St.  J«rome,  in  a  Landscape — DovSmehino,    The  Virgin 

Mary  reading — Carlo  Mnratti.  Diana  and  her  Nymphs — Dommichmo, 

An  allegorical  representation  of  Youth  and  Age-' Lairfraneo, 

P  P 
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YiUaw  Dreamt^  lUam,  CliUmiey  piece,  hiaek  md  yellow,  with 
stetiwry  marble  ornaments— Ficlc/brd.  Ceiling  In  the  %ty\e  of  inigo 
Jmmtf  oarkted  from  SkgodM»  antiqultieB.  Aifm  iki  fkhtrn  wiA 
^kM  over  ih£  tkbmup  pUu.  A  portrait  of  T.  W.  Goko,  esq.  palnled 
•t  Roni»— P.  Atfoni*  Cincinnatw  at  the  ph>agh— Xw^ir*  GmrtL  Ito 
•Dniwniony  8o»hMisb»— <*«  mm.  The  ElysiaA  Pieldo— Cmim;  tfaio 
plctavo  was  patntod  ft»  |ha  earl  of  Leicotter  at  Rohm  :  it  ia  a  laifc 
piaeaiiill  of  figares,  amongst  which  hU  lordship  U  rcpretented  ia  die 
fhMMter  of  OrphoDS.  Opp<Mit»  to  the  aboTO,  U  Oalalna  Jibm»», 
Ofor  the  doon,  a  Landscape—Ctaade.    BiAto— ^T.  PoaiiiB. 

Yellow  Bidchamber.  The  tapestry  of  this  apartmaal»  if  from  d»- 
iigM  hy  WtMmm.  Tkm  ooiUng  and  optablatBco  are  in  the  stoFla  of 
fmtfo  JmnMm,  Chimney  pieces  uovo  oMtldoy  aa  Idaa  of  Mn  iadt%^ 
exeoatod  by  Pid^^wtL  Over  the  doom,  are  ioar  pieces  of  Flowoia 
and  Fndt,  fcom  the  pencil  of  the  ilfiss  JIadfcwBs  and  Ifr.  Umai^fb 

Brsm  Orwtshigr  Aoim*  Ceiling,  an  oval  in  an  oUoDg  sqoaro  fraaw, 
after  Ihe  mmmer  ol'  /aigo  Jsnes.  Chimney  pieeo»  men  and  siennn^ 
jialtow  marbles,  aikl  DorbysUro  quur,  eaecoted  by  PkfcJfM^  Oppa- 
aite  Iha  fireplace,  a  large  CMoro-icaro  painting  on  boards  of  a  pact 
of  the  eelobaated  Cmiwm </  Pisa, by  MicAcmI  Aii%^.  Vasari^hi <he 
life  of  M.  Angelo  Boonarotti,  gives  the  following  aeoonat  of  it.  *^At 
Iha  time  that  Piatro  Soderiai  was  Oonfaloalare  of  Florence,  ha  em- 
ployed Michael  Angelo  to  p«hit  part  of  the  oonacU  hall,  hi  conoa»> 
aance  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  For  which  parpose  Bfichad  Angela 
had  aadgnod  to  Urn  an  apartment  ia  the  Ospital  of  the  Dycra  of  San 
Onofrio,  where  ho  began  a  very  iacga  cartoon,  filled  with  naked  nun 
balMag  in  the  riLver  Amo  daring  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  that  vary 
instant  was  heard  towards  the  conntry  a  beating  to  arms,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy.  In  the  hnrry  and  confiiaion 
narasinaed  thewby  may  l>e  observed  soldiers  getting  out  of  the  water 
to  dflom  themselves,  the  great  eagerness  of  oaiers  arming  thamsehrea 
in  order  to  aiaist  thair  companions,  some  employed  in  Tmttoninc:  on 
their  own  drest,  and  others  in  patting  on  different  parts  of  tiieir 
aflnpur/'  It  was  pacohasod  oat  of  the  Barberini  colieotion..  Thte 
nsam  ia.  particnbirly  worthy  the  attenti<m  of  admirers  of  the  fine 
ania,  as  it  contains  a.  very  rare  and  lange  collection  of  original  draw* 
ihgs,  by  eminent  nmaters,  pact  of  whlidi  were  purchased,  at  Rame,.fi(^r 
the aarhofLeineatar,  by.Mr. GL  Hamilton.  Bogkn  onar  <*e  dosf  iMduy 
wk^iktAMBamk.  A  drawing  of  Hannibal  passing  the  Alps.  SohHem 
hneafcfaig  down  a  bridge,  in  bistBa^-Panaigiaao.  By  the  glami  St. 
John,  baptising  ona  Saviona,  pen  and  biatre— Carls  ilfayalit.  A  His- 
torical'Sul^ect.  Adi  Academy  Figaro.,  bi.  black  and  whitn  ohalk — 
£ai|^ra«cOk  A  study  of. a  Man.  in.red  cnaih-^Corrcyta.  An  Aeadnmy 
FVgm,  in  ditto— Jndrsa  Amcm.  The  Flight  into  S^pt,  with  the  pan 
•^'^taMliNa  Corracci.    Restoring  Sight  to  the  Blind-- Gcovoani  JPsaatf. 


Christ  with  the  Crasa,  pen  and  wnah— Gisastti  Jl'uif^piaa.  Christ 
hearing  his  Croafr-*-laitfo  jD'Ofaada.  A  stady  of  a  FJgim^JBiyfcasI 
Xhe  Salutalion--^Carlo  Afarotri*  Left  side  of  the  dooE,  Jacob's  Joar- 
nay,  in.  rad^  chalk— >Cas%Hsa<r.  An  Acadeanr  Figara,  In  ditto— ^draa 
Ascdki.  A  dittos  in  ditto— Oa  afla««  The  Madbnaa,  in  dittep-Carlo 
MsraMi.  The  Annnndation,  in  ditto— tta  soma.  St.  Francis  heaUng 
the  lame  Man^^^Ajidfmi jSasdU.  The  Viiginand Child,  ui  red  challb— 
Cmiit  Maraiii.    The  infant  St.  John,  in  red  chalk— Gacrctao.    A  fe- 
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tttle  Portrait,  la  dttt»^1V<l«i.  Over  the  door,  Virgiii>  Child|  abd 
8t.  Joho— AopAiMl.  Right  tide  oi  the  door,  ao  Academy  Figure,  itt  < 
red  chalk^jRemtiii.  Landscape,  in  ditto— Boiofiicie.  Its  compaaioii 
*-# A«  MRM.  A  Fox— uimnM  Comud.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgfiii 
—PiefTo^M  Pietre»  A  Saint  nreaehing^/Hdro  da  Cortom.  Ca^d 
nod  Psyche-- JvJia  Rmiumo,  Stody  of  an  Apostle,  in  pen  and  inlc — 
THum*  An  Academy  Figure— OiMrvliM.  Opposite  the  nreplaee,frliriii 
M  the  iMAT  tier,  A  Figure  from  the  antique,  Ui  red  dwik.  A  Hts- 
torieal  ditto,  in  ditto.  Head  of «  Man,  in  biack  chalk^Corrcyi*. 
A  Historical  Subject,  in  red  cbulk.  A  fisure  of  Escnlai^ns,  firom  tlM 
antioue,  in  red  chalk.  Au  Academy  F&nre,  in  red  chalk*— iliMftvtt 
SaechL  A  Battle  Piece— Jf.  Leemder.  llie  Marriage  of  Joseph  and 
the  VlrgiB  Manr— Jgosfina  ifcsacci.  An  HUtorlcal  Snl;t}««t,  in  bUck 
ami  white  chalk.    A  man's  Head— Csrr«rio.    Venns  and  Adc 


Adoni»^ 

Gtunim.  Batde  Piece—^Oigriiii.  Wise  Men's  Offering »  fai  bUtv^ 
-^Pieiro  Pemgiao*  A  female  Head— Carlo  ffarofH.  The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew— fitffro  4a  Cwiona.  The  Ascenston^Corlo  ManiH. 
On  each  side  of  the  window,  in  the  upper  tier,  two  girl's  Heads,  said 
to  be  Btrndetto  Luit$  daughters,  drawn  by  himself.  Four  circiltar 
Drawings,  in  red  clialk,  from  Dommiekino'g  paintings  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sylvester,  unon  Mont4  Cavallo— Giocomo  Frey.  A  female  Head^ 
reddialk  on  blue  paper— CtfrloArorold.  Two  Heads,  in  red  and 
white  chalk— Mr.  Keni.  A  female  Saint— C«rio  MaraiH*  A  sttodjr 
of  a  Head,  black  ehalk  on  blue  paper— Guiilo.  Head  of  a  Madonna-^ 
Carlo  MoNUiL  A  Female  bathiuff— Giiiwpi  lyArjriM^  On  the  chfan- 
ney  piece,  a  small  bust  6f  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

Corridor  leudimg  to  the  Staine  GaUeiy,  Over  the  bookcase  Is  placed 
a  fine  antique  bust  of  the  emperor  Salonins.  A  plaster  cast  of  the 
little  Apollo  in  the  Ftlla  Afedicl.  A  ditto  of  Camillus  In  the  eapitol. 
A  ditto  of  the  Venus  di  Medtei.  A  cast  of  the  muse  Urania.  On 
Che  window  side,  a  bust  of  sir  Joseph  Banks. 

IHbme  of  the  SttOve  GMety.  Statues  and  busts  in  the  tribune  of 
the  gallery:  begin  with  that  on  the  right  AaMd.— A  large  statue  (nt 
Lucius  Veros,  in  a  consular  habit,  which  is  very  entire,  and  also  an 
excellent  likeness  of  that  emperor,  so  well  known  by  his  medals* 
This  antique  statue  was  purchased  at  Rome.  Ludns  Antonius  the 
•rator,  and  brother  of  Maro  Antony.  A  very  capital  antique  figure^ 
purchased  at  Rome.  Agrippina ;  an  imperial  figure,  in  the  chnractnr 
of  Ceres.  She  has  the  diaaem  on  her  head,  which  is  antique,  io  Ik 
the  whole  figure,  except  the  arms  and  hands,  and  some  few  plaits  in 
her  drapery.  This  was  restored  by  Canaeepj^.  In  Rome  there  am 
many  statues  of  a  large  sise,  such  as  the  Sabini  Matrons,  in  the  Log- 
gia of  the  Villa  Medici,  LIvia  Mattel,  and  others,  but  none  superior 
to  thib  itt  excellency  of  stulpture.  It  was  purchased  of  Bdeaati^ 
Amedeif  who  procured  it  from  the  Villa  Ginetti,  at  Veletri,  hi  thn 
Roman  territory.  A  sOitue  of  Juno,  queen  of  the  Oods,  of  a  «lim 
neariy  eolossal :  the  head,  torso^  and  legs,  are  antique,  and  in  a  v«iy 
high  state  of  sculpture :  her  drapery,  which  is  held  up  by  her  aHn, 
and  disponed  itt  large  flowing  folds,  not  commonly  to  be  met  With  In 
the  antique,  adds  much  to  the  nu^esty  of  th«  goddess.  The  late  BOC. 
Roubiliac,  when  at  Holkham.  prefered  this  statne  to  any  in  the  gal- 
lery,  though  he  hMd  many  others  hi  the  highest  estimation. 
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Simiue  GaUety,  The  sutne  gallerv  is  the  most  complete  in  this 
kingdom,  for  the  manner  and  styJe  of  finishing,  and  is  a  grand  and 
disanguishing  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  house ;  it  l>ears  analogy  to 
that  in  the  late  earl  of  Burlington's  villa,  at  Chiswick,  undoubtedly 
taken,  though  with  many  deviations,  from  the  Marckue  CttftU^  built 
by  Andrea  Palladio,  near  Vincenxa.  Chimney  olece  of  veined  and 
statuary  marble,  and  sienna  tablet,  were  taken  mm  Inigo  Jonet^  and 
executed  by  Piel^tr4,  The  celling  of  this  room  Is  plain,  with  only  a 
single  cornice  under  it,  which  is  PaUadio'g  Corinthian,  but  more 
enriched.  The  heads  of  the  niches  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  are  de- 
corated with  the  Loxenge  Mosaic,  taken  from  the  temple  of  the  sua 
and  moon,  but  of  Degodett,  and  richly  gilt. 

Antique  StaiueM  and  Bmttoe$  in  the  UuUerf»  On  each  side  the  en* 
trance  into  the  gallery  from  the  vestibule,  are  two  busts :  oa  the  right 
hand  a  bust  of  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  famous  dictator,  is  the  leaat  in  the 
callerv,  said  to  be  the  only  cne  of  him  now  remaining.  For  the  age 
ui  which  he  flourished,  the  style  of  the  sculpture  is  very  excellent. 
On  the.  left,  a  very  rare  bust  of  Metredorns,  the  philosopher  and 
scholar  of  Epicurus,  upon  a  console  near  the  angle ;  remarkable  for 
ita  fine  execution.  Begin  the  Statues  with  that  an  the  l^  hand  tide  of 
the  eninmee  into  the  Vettibule,  A  small  statue  of  Ceres,  of  excellent 
workmanship;  crowned  with  wheat  ears  and  poppies;  bearing  a  cor* 
nucopia,  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  that  goddess.  A  small 
statue  of  Minerva,  of  excellent  workmanship ;  the  head,  breastplate 
and  toga  of  which,  are  perfect.  A  figure  of  a  yoang  Bacchus,  pur- 
chased of  Cavaceppi,  who  restored  the  right  hand  and  left  arm ;  all 
the  rest  is  entirely  antique,  and  in  good  preservation.  In  a  large 
niche  contiguons,  that  makes  a  centre  between  the  chimney  piece  and 
that  end  of  the  gallery,  stands  the  celebrated  figure  of  Diana,  pur- 
chased and  sent  out  of  Home  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  for  which  offence 
his  lordship  (known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  Catalier  Coke)*  was 
put  under  arrest,  but  released  soon  after  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  This  statue,  one  of  the  most  excellent 
amongst  the  drapery  figures  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  tlie  most 
beautifnl  representation  of  that  goddess  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  is, 
for  the  conveniency  of  removing  it,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  Parian 
marble;  the  upper  piece  is  fitted  to  the  lower  under  the  folds. of  the 
garment,  above  the  cincture,  wbicb  effectually  conceals  the  joint :  her 
right  arm  is  raised,  and  the  hand  bent  backward,  in  the  attitude  of 
reaching  an  arrow  from  her  quiver,  which  hangs  on  the  same  shoulder, 
while  the  other  hand  holds  tne  bow ;  the  left  foot  advances,  and  the 
right  falls  gracefully  back,  to  preserve  the  equUibrinm  of  the  figure : 
by  this  movement  the  limbs  are  gently  contrasted.  The  cavalier  Ca- 
nuUo  Rusconi,  an  eminent  sculpture  of  great  merit,  whose  fame  is 
well  known  in  Italy,  added  the  head  and  some  of  the  fingers,  which 
are  the  only  parts  of  it  that  are  modem.  It  is  supposed,  on  very  good 
authority,  that  this  statue  of  Diana  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
that  admirable  Roman  orator  and  statesroau  Cicero.  A  statue  of 
Venus,  in  wet  drapery,  almost  entirely  antique,  and  of  exquisite 
workmanship :  her  left  band,  in  which  she  holds  a  vase,  is  the  only 

*  Thig  ooblcnMn  was  the  first  virtaosi  who  brought  a  statae  of  high  merit,  the  one 
in  qneitioD,  Into  England.— Vide  Daltaway's  Lord  Orford,  vol.  r,  p.  800. 
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part  that  Ls  modern.  This  statue  and  its  companion  the  MeUagefy 
were  purchased  of  Belbario  Amedei,  the  merchant  in  Piazsa  Novona. 
It  was  restored  by  Ctnacmi.  In  a  niche  over  the  chinmey  piece,  a 
statne  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  of  Greek  worlunanship :  the  tripod  on 
wliich  he  leans  is  antique :  purchased  in  Italy.  A  head  of  (Jybele, 
over  the  Apollo  in  the  open  pediment  of  the  chimney  frame,  is  ex- 
cellent; the  style  is  Grecian  and  entirely  antique.  A  statue  of 
Meleager,  in  Parian  marble ;  the  left  arm,  legs,  and  boar's  head, 
were  added  by  Caoaeep]^,  Tliis  seems  to  be  of  Roman  sculpture :  the 
proportions  are  very  suitable  to  the  character.  A  statue  of  the  god 
Faunus,  in  Parian  marble ;  a  very  entire  and  capital  antique  figure ; 
he  is  crowned  with  pampini.  Canova  pronouncea  this  to  be  the  finest 
statne  which  ever  made  its  escape  out  of  Italy.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  remark,  tliat  there  were  two  kinds  of  the  Pariah 
marble  used  by  the  ancients ;  one  of  the  fine,  the  other  of  a  larger 
min :  this  is  of  the  latter  sort,  called  by  the  Romans,  Marina  Sakmo, 
from  its  sparkling  particles  resembling  salt.  This  figure  was  dug  up 
in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  first  purchased  bv  cardinal  Albani, 
from  whom  it  was  bought  soon  after,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
found,  encrusted  over  with  the  tartar  of  the  earth.  This  statne  still 
bears  the  marks  of  the  chisel,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  rival  in  excel- 
lence, to  the  famous  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  A  statue  of 
Neptune,  in  Parian  marble,  and  well  preserved.  Statues  of  that 
deity  are  extremely  rare.  This  was  purchased  of  Carlo  Monaldi. 
On  each  side  the  entrance  into  the  vestibule  from  the  gallery,  are  two 
fine  antique  busts.  On  the  right,  that  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the 
founder  of  Roman  liberty.  On  the  left  Its  companion,  Seneca,  in 
Travertine  stone,  remarkable  for  the  strong  marks  of  age  in  the  face, 
for  the  likeness  to  his  other  busts,  and  for  its  fine  preservation. 
On  each  si^e  the  entrance  into  the  vestibule,  are  two  young  Fauns, 
standing  erect,- with  one  leg  across  the  other,  playing  fistulas,  of  Pa- 
rian marble ;  their  attitudes  are  the  same  as  that  in  the  Villa  Borg- 
hese,  to  which  in  character  and  workmanship  they  are  very  little 
Inferior :  one  was  purchased  of  cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  the  other 
of  Cavaceppi  the  sculptor.  On  the  cornice  of  the  chimney  piece, 
are  two  marble  busts,  both  copies  from  the  antique :  Marcus  An- 
relius,  and  Caracalla,  both  emperors  of  Rome.  Under  the  window 
piers  of  the  gAWery,  are  two  very  beautiful  tables  of  Alabagtro  Peeco- 
rdUif  purchased  of^  Cavaceppi.  In  the  centre  window,  a  curious 
Mosaic  marble  table,  purchased  from  the  Villa  Adrian,  near  Tivoli. 

VettUnUe  to  Sttiiue  Gallery^,  an  octagon,  twenty-one  feet  diameter, 
and  thirty-two  feet  high.  This  vestibule  is  fitted  up  with  four  book- 
cases, in  large  niches,  containing  a  collection  of  maps  and  other  val- 
uable books.  Above  the  doors  and  bookcases  are  placed  six  an- 
tique marble  busts:  Adrian,  emperor  of  Rome;  Julia  Mammea; 
Julia  of  Titus ;  Marcus  Anrelins,  emperor  of  Rome ;  Gallienus,  em- 
peror of  Rome;  and  Geta.  The  whole  length  of  the  gallery,  in- 
cluding the  tribune  and  vestibule,  is  one  hundred  and  five  feet. 

Camdar,  In  the  corridor  leading  from  the  tribune  of  the  statue 
gallery  to  the  libraries,  is  a  large  picture  of  the  trial  of  Algernon 
Sidney,  painted  by  SMonum  fFiKianw,  member  of  the  Clementine 
academy,  Bologna.    l^U  picture  was  won  at  a  rafile  by  the  late 
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OlMurlM)  4okft  of  N«rlblk,  who  fureseBtod  it  to  Mr.  Gtko»  ftoM  tb» 
dlsHko  wbich  the  doko  bore  to  hb  noble  uicetlor  fcr  hU  oondoct  o» 
that  ooeatloB.    Ibe  engnived  key  of  referepees  to  the  prfaMi^  oh»* 


piecOf  of  porple  ao4  white  Cemni  aerble,  wat  eseealed  by  the  ttiae 
waster.  Ob  the  cliimney  piece,  the  EgyMian  g^ed  Caaomu,  oHealal 
aatiqae  alabaster.  It  is  the  iatentioB  or  the  preseat  possessor  of 
Holkhaoiy  to  fit  op  this  room  with  bookcases,  for  tlie  receptioD  of  b 
larfe  ootlectioii  of  some  very  earty  and  valoable  editions  or  the  elas« 
aics,  selected  ft'om  the  north  aad  sooth  tower  Ubrailes.  In  tliis  rooos 
are  portraits  of  Ae  celebrated  Mr,  Roscoe — Am.  Doctor  Favr — 
OpU.  Mr.  RishtOB--Barfr«r.  Mr.  Rishton  U  one  of  Mr.  Ceke-'a 
earliest  and  most  Taloed  friends. 

Mmuuerifi  Ubmnf,  twenty-foer  feet  hf  eijHilee».    The  Dove  nwr^ 

ble  ohlmnev  piece,  and  celUnff,  are  by  Jifr.  KaH,    CWer  the  dihnaejF 

niece,  a  fnli-lengtfa  of  Mr.  C&e— J2sim^.    Orer  the  door,  on  the 

left  hand  side  of  the  aborc,  a  portrait  of  lady  Andorer.    On  the 

right  hand  side,  a  portrait  of  laoy  Anson.    Orer  the  door  yoo  enter 

bv,  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Coke,    Over  the  library  door,  a  portrait  of 

Miss  €k>ke.    Hie  last  four  portraits  were  psHited  byBorOsr.    This 

room  has  latelv  been  fitted  qp  by  Mr.  Coke  for  the  reception  of  his 

snperb  collection  of  mannicripto,  which  have  reeenthr,  by  the  able 

assistance  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Mr.  Roscoe,  been  Inspected 

and  restored ;  and  he  has  enriched  them  with  notes  and  ol»tervatlena 

of  his  own,  which  mast  prove  enterteining  to  every  man  of  dassioal 

taste  and  emditlon.o    where  the  collecttiMi  Is  so  exteneive^  a  oata- 

logne  of  them  would  be  too  volominoas  for  a  work  of  tlie  present 

dMcription^    It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  particolariae  a  few^ 

BAore  generallyinteresting  to  the  literary  world  from  their  age,  beanty, 

■Bd  valne.     The  ibllowing  may  be  specified  in  this  respect :  a  mag* 

Bificent  illnminated  livy.    This  venerable  mennscript  formerly  be- 

longed  to  Alfonso  the  Ist,  king  of  Naples ;  and  there  is  every  reason 

£»r  believiB|  It  to  be  the  very  maaoscript  sent  to  that  sovereign  by 

CosBM>  do  Medici  (who  was  then  at  war  with  him)as  a  peace  offering^ 

and  which  Is  mentioned  in  the  Life  e/  Ijmmm  dt  MedMi,  Yo&.  k  p.  ft, 

4to.  edit.    A  splendid  Petrarch  beaatifully  illnminated,  and  which 

eontains  the  lines  nsnally  prefixed  to  the  Trionfo  della  Morte,  and  the 

Capitolo  which  precedes  the  Trionfo  delta  Fama,  which  are  omitted 

in  some  of  the  printed  editions  as  apocrvphal.   A  very  cnriovsDante, 

the  designs  of  which  have  great  mertt  when  considered  with  reference 

to  the  very  early  period  at  which  they  were  prodaced.    A  superb 

ittmninated  copy  of  Caesar*s  Commentaries.    A  sfafigolarly  rare  and 

valnable  illuminated  manuscript  of  Bocaccio.    A  most  magnificent 

Biblia  Sacra,  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centnry  3  &e  miBi- 

atures  it  contains  are  by  an  Italian  artist  in  the  school  of  Giotto.t 

We  must  not  omit  mentioning  a  small  volume,  in  fbllo,  consisthig  of 

frieaes,  cornices,  capitals,  and  bases,  designed  by  Raifkady  ftusm  the 

*  Tbb  room,  when  completed,  wfU  contain  eight  hundred  ma|»iKripl«,  «  p«rt  «f 
which  arc  yet  in  the  binder'B  bands, 
t  TUi  wai  parchaied  at  Mr.  Roacoe's  sale  by  ito  present  poateaaor. 
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aBcaent  Ronutt  temples.  Bnron  StMchy  tke  late  IbiiMiveriMi  tteMent 
ac  Floreoce,  had  id  his  pasaoMiM  the  elevatiaM  and  phww  halmof* 
inc  to  this  book  of  designs,  do»e  by  the  saaw  ^ reat  toad.  Qm  ttA 
aide  the  window  are  two  marUe  slaba  of  moiuii  Sdg eowlib^  led 
l^ranitef  in  gilt  netal  frames* 

Lttrmy.  FiO^-foar  feet  by  eighteen.  The  etefant  eaiB^g,  ai»d 
pUaster  chimney  piece,  of  sienna  marble,  are  bo&  designa  of  llr4 
Ktmtn  Of  er  the  chimney  piece,  an  exceeding  rare  and  valuable  piece 
of  antiqae  Mosaic,  representina  a  combat  between  a  tton  and  laapardy 
pvfchased  hi  Borne  by  Mr.  Coke.  This  library  is  ekegaatly  and  oen»- 
pletelv  fitted  np  with  light  open  bookcases,  that  contain  a  largo  mail' 
ber  or  choice  works*  and  books  of  engravings,  some  of  wUqh  are 
extrenmly  rare.  The  dado  contains  portfolios  of  vahiable  original 
drawhigs  and  prints,  by  Raphmil^  Juim  lUmtaWf  Frmm^e$€o,  Ptmd^ 
P9lidmr9j  the  CerroMt,  Gaido^  DinHmkkkn^  Gnsrviao,  Tki^,  Cwrh 
iHer«m,  and  the  Venetian  and  Flemish  schools.  A  fine  eopgr  e^  Vir^ 
gUii  Opera,  prfaited  by  V.  de  Spira,  liTl^  foliow  Also  a  vahmWo 
collection  of  ceilings,  pavements,  vases,  and  nrai^  deslfpned  and  ein 
lonred  from  the  antique,  by  StmU  BmrMu 

Mr,  CaXw's  SUUag  Roaau  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-fimr.  Tho  Htf 
tnnry  marble  chimney  piece,  ceiling,  sefts^  chairs,  toUeOy  aaid  t«ro 
pier  glasses,  were  all  execntod  from  designs  of  Mr,  Kent*  Over  the 
chnsney  piece.  Milk  Oirl,  from  Gatasteroiyh,  patated  by  I4^  Amtm* 
On  the  left  hand  side,  Madone  and  St.  Franma-^X^teadea*.  On  the 
light,  its  companion,  an  Altar  mece— MtaMie.  Under  the  Madone^ 
n  head  of  Ghrlst— F.  BaroMi.  Its  compaaiott,  a  fine  head  of  the 
Virgin  Mary^C.  Mar^H,  Over  the  doora,  t«N>  pieces  of  Thistles 
and  Popples,  bv  a  Flemish  master.    A  whoMength  portrait  of  the 

resent  ford  Albemarle,  by  iSAat.  Over  the  door  on  the  right  head, 
Moonlight  piece— Foadmiecr.  A  Nest  of  Owla,  pahstod  by  ImOg 
Aassn,  A  copy  of  the  Misers,  by  JIftts  Coke.  The  Infont  Acadainy', 
a  copy  from  Sir  J,  IUtftiM»,  by  Ltdtf  Anton.  In  the  hnwer  tier,  fonr 
landscapes,  by  that  excellent  and  rare  Fleaush  maflfer,  lads  JHisaa. 

JMr.  CoIm*s  BedckMmktTf  eighteen  leet  sqnare«  Ghimaey  pieea, 
black  and  yellow  Itahaa  marUe,  anuk  and  drapory  of  staHmtfy, 
from  a  design  by  lBm#  JMim*  The  oeilhig,  by  Mr.  £jn#.  Over 
the  chimney,  a  view  of  the  palace^  and  place  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venioa^ 
CanafaffK  The  Preparetion  for  the  ^^ige^s  Weddfaig  the  Sennpim 
Ascensmn  Day,  is  eahiblted  on  the  fore  part  of  the  caiivae$  wheae 
are  assembled  a  prodigioas  namber  of  gondolas  and  gondoUera, 
dhmosed  In  a  variety  or  attitodea;  together  with  the  grand  vessel 
called  the  <  Baafatoaffe,^  in  which  the  doge  neflonna  tie  cereasotty ; 
•at  off  with  that  jpdety  of  cetaring  for  which  the  Venetima  painieas 
have  been  ever  remarkable.  Above  it,  a  beantifhl  hand.  In  aa  evd. 
of  an  Itelian  ghrl,  known  by  the  nmae  of  the  'Msidof  the  Inn,^ 
eia^fona— liosaAa.  Over  the  doors,  taw  fine  picceaof  Fowln— Im- 
pmrwIL,  Thia  room  ia  hong  with  tapestry,  executed  by  Faaddrfasnft, 
from  designs  by  AUarn,  eneepting  the  tw*  door  pieces,  Veams, 
Vnkan,  and  Copida,  which  adtttioaa  were  mannfiictnred  hy  the  late 
Mr.BrtMuim. 

Mr,  CiMa^  Dnmmg  Boom,    In  this  room  are  beolusaBes,  conlaiatag 
many  valnahle  edtttons  of  early    French  anthers.    The  fuilswiing 
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dnwings  are  by  eminent  misters:  a  Waterfall — Pmudn.  Healing* 
the  Lame  in  tbe  Temple— Corraen,  Joseph  and  his  Brethren—Psltitorr 
Cttiyawylo.  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross — D.  da  V^Uerru, 
Oar  Savloor  and  his  Disciples— AapAoel.  Hermit^  in  a  Landscape — 
Sahalar  Htm,  A  Pestilence,  in  bistre— N.  Pou$$iM.  A  Holy  Fa- 
mily—Borsect.  Birth  of  St.  John,  In  bistre.  Two  Figures  In  ditto. 
Landscape  and  FIgnres,  in  pen  and  bistre— Cteade.  A  ditto,  in  ditto 
the  mme,  A  ditto,  in  ditto— fAe  mme;  the  three  last  drawinss  are 
▼ary  capital.  A  Battle  Vitce—BowrfUme.  Six  Miniatures,  ui  silt 
firame.  Seven  ditto,  in  ditto.  Five  ditto,  in  ditto.  Head  of  Christ, 
after  OMo,  Aunmptlon  of  the  Virgin,  on  agate— AslAiiUtawr. 
A  Diana— JfNofta*. 

Zhtmnng  Room,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-two,  and  twenty-two  In 
height.  .  This  celUng  is  from  InigQ  Jurnn^  and  the  standing  griffina 
in  the  frieze  of  the  entablature,  out  of  Degedttt,  The  statuary 
marble  chinmey  piece,  is  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jmte$y  executed  by 
Pid^ord,  Two  marole  busts  upon  the  cornice  of  the  chimney- 
piece  :  one  of  the  late  dulte  of  Bedford,  the  other  of  tlie  right  hon- 
onrable  Charies  James  Fox,  both  by  Notfefceas.  Over  the  chimney 
piece,  Madonna  in  Gloria.  She  is  standing  upon  a  globe  surrounded 
with  angels :  an  original,  by  PiHro  de  Pietri,  pupil  of  Cmio  MwraHi, 
The  colouring  is  much  in  the  style  of  that  master.  It  was  pur- 
chased of  Agoetino  Masucci.  Two  large  Bird  pieces — Hwndikooier, 
These  pictures  are  emblematical  representations  of  king  William's 
Wars,  itfasfralsoii— Goose,  EngUmd;  Eagle,  Augtrim;  Raven,  !>«»- 
wmrk;  Cockatrice,  Fnmee;  Stork,  HoUamd;  Serpent,  Ttarkey;  and 
the  Brown  E^ia,  JRassta.  Apollo  flaying  Marsias,  a  wonderfully 
fine  picture — SlaiuU  Larramg,  This  is  a  noble  landscape ;  a  bright 
sunshine,  and  considered  bv  the  best  judges,  as  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  that  matter  in  this  country.  A  Storm — Nicolo  Pmusm, 
This  is  the  companion  of  the  above,  and  is  considered  as  a  most 
capital  picture.  It  was  purchased  at  the  earl  of  Cholmondley's 
sale.  Kemoved  into  the  saloon,  and  a  portrait  of  lady  Anne  Coke 
and  Child,  by    Hayier,  substituted.      Over   the   doors   are   four 

S luster  casts  of  heads,  from  the  antiaoe  of  Faustina;  Pythagoras; 
ieno;  and  Cameades.  The  table  wnich  stands  under  the  glass  is 
of  Alabaslro  Palombaro,  purchased  at  Rome.  Opposite  the  Van- 
dyck,  a  copy  from  the  celebaated  picture  of  Belisarius,  by  MurHUo, 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  painted  by  Ladf  And^tfer,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen. 

Salomt^  twenty-eight  feet  by  forty,  and  thirty-two  feet  high.  The 
whole  entablature  or  this  room,  which  is  of  the  Composite  order.  Is 
taken  from  Palladio's  proportions.  The  foliage  in  the  frieze,  and 
octagon  Mosaics  in  the  cove  of  the  ceiling,  from  Degodetx.  Two 
Sicilian  marble  column  chimney  pieces,  with  bas-reliefs  in  the  tablets 
of  the  friezes,  by  the  late  ilfr.  Thomiu  Carter,  Over  the  centre  door. 
Ii  a  large  antique  marble  bast  of  Juno,  the  queen  of  the-  Gods,  and 
wife  of  Jupiter.  This  bust  was  purchased  at  Rome.  Pictures  in 
the  Saloon.  The  Continence  of  Sciplo  Africanus— Gtascpps  Chutri^ 
removed,  and  the  Return  from  ^j^ypt,  by  Rahtns,  substituted. 
The  figures  hi  this  celebrated  picture  are  as  large  as  life,  the  head 
of  Joseph  is  equal  to  anything  of  that  master,  the  figure  of  the 
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Child,  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin,  wliich  in  this  piece  is  red,*  the 
truly  pictaresaue  head  of  the  Ass,  composing  the  centre  group,' 
are  all  paintea  with  admirable  force  and  brilliancy  of  colonring. 
Portrait  of  the  duke  d'Aremberg — Vandyek,  This  noble  picture,  for 
its  fine  colouring,  drawinsr,  and  high  state  of  preterYation,  may 
challenge  a  competition  with  any  work  of  this  master  extant.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  grand  -duke  of  Bavaria.  Over  the  left  hand 
chimney,  a  full-length  portrait  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. — 
Gainalforoug^h,  Over  the  right  hand  chimney,  a  full-length  portrait 
of  right  hononrable  Charles  James  Fox — Ofie,  At  the  bottom  of  tilie 
portrait  are  the  following  lines : — 

A  patriot's  even  conrae  he  steer'd 
Mid'  faciloot  wildest  ttorms  onmov'd, 
By  all,  who  mark'd  his  mind,  rever'd. 
By  all,  who  knew  his  heart,  belov'd. 

Over  the  door,  the  portrait  of  Carlo  Maratti's  daughter — C.  MarattL 
Its  companion,  a  Lady  playing  on  a  harpslcbord—fAe  $ame.  There 
are  two  fine  antique  Mosaic  tables  in  this  room,  found  in  the  villa 
Ad  nana  near  Tivoli,  and  purchased  of  the  cardinal  Furietti.  Also 
two  Camdelebra  of  exquisite  workmanship,  the  urns  are  of  old< 
Chelsea  Chini^.  Busts  of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  lady  Talbot,  on 
the  chimney  piece.  Over  the  two  other  doors  of  the  saloon  are 
the  portraiu  of  William  III.,  by  G.  Neteiur,  and  lord  chief  justice 
Coke,  by  Com.  Jonseiu. 

Svuth  Dmmg  Room*  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  from  a  design  of 
Inigo  JoneM,  ornamented  in  the  sofliits  of  the  beams  with  vine  branches, 
leaves,  and  bunches  of  grapes,  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  hangings  are  of  crimson  nowered  Genoa  velvet.  The  pictures 
in  this  room  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  enquinng  tra- 
veller, or  the  connoisseur ;  who,  though  their  opinions  respecting 
them  may  not  exactly  coincide,  they  will  leave  them  equally  gra- 
tified. On  entering  this  room,  the  attention  will  naturally  be 
directed  to  the  painting  over  the  chimney  piece,  which  is  a  tmly 
vahiable  acouisition  to  the  Holkham  collection.  Portrait  of  Leo  die 
Xtii.  with  tne  cardinals,  Gnilio  de  Medici,  his  consin,  on  the  right 
hand,  and  his  nephew  the  cardinal  de  Rossi,  who  was  afterwards 
Clement  Vflth.,  on  his  left — BtmhMl.  Purchased  by  the  present 
possessor  from  the  collection  of  W.  Boscoe,  esq.  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  life  of  Leo  Xth.,  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Between  the 
doors,  on  the  side  towards  the  saloon,  was  a  large  capital  picture, 
representing  the  Return  of  the  Holy  Family,  removed  to  the  saloon — 
RubenSf  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  by  Vand^cky  from  the  yellow 
bedchamber,  substituted.  On  the  leA  hand  ot  the  chimney-piece  is, 
a  naked  Venus — TiHan,  She  Is  reclining,  with  a  flute  in  her  hand, 
and  a  viol  de  gambo  standing  by  her;  Cupid  is  crowning  her  with 
flowers :  a  man,  playing  on  a  guitar,  sits  at  her  feet.  These  are 
the  portraits  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  princess  D'Obilo,  iiis 
mistress.  This  picture  was  purchased  out  of  prince  Pio's  collection 
atRome,and''is  an  original,  in  7^'an's  last  manner.  Under  it,  a  Land- 
scape, evening ;  in  the  foreground  is  the  portrait  of  the  painter,  in 

•  There  is  a  palntine  at  Blenheim,  by  the  same  master,  in  every  respect  similar 
to  this,  excepting  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  bloe. 
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Hm  act  of  dntvlag;  vfty  ^ut^OmtdB  t^nwime*  On  IIm  right  kand 
of  the  chiflMMy  pwce  k»  8«mbii»  aiid  the  Elders ;  copied  from  a  ce- 
lebraled  pictare  of  QmUkt  In  the  collection  of  ▼isooant  Amoo,  piioted 
hflr  Vmmmimt  4adMcr.  Under  the  above,  a  Undtcape—NMe  Peae- 
mmf  the  M^aety  a  Btann*  with  gleamti  of  lightning  strikinc  npon  a 
tower.  Oppoilta  to  the  Holj  Famiiy,  JoMph  and  hU  MistreM— 
€M|pw  In  thisjdetnre  the  flgares  are  at  large  at  life,  and  hi  Guidti*9 
first  BMunar.  The  fioidt  of  the  drfu[>ery,  which  are  remarkable  ibr 
tkafarftne  taete;  the  attitadet  of  the  ngares,  and  the  airs  of  the  heads, 
ate  cencaiTed  wMt,  inimitable  gusto.  Iliis  pictare  was  held  in  high 
estimation  when  it  made  part  of  tlie  CmkigmUtf  from  whenre  it  wa<^ 
purchased.  Over  the  door,  a  portrsit  of  Jnlins  II.^PoNMrmcJs.  On 
the  right  hand,  sir  Lionel  Talmesh— 5ir  P^Ur  Ldp^  Over  the  door, 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  Holv  Family,  a  portrait  of  Waller  the 
poet— 6^  Peier  Ld§.  On  the  right  hand,  a  Venetian  Lady,  being 
the  portrait  of  Twmf9  mistress,  painted  by  idmself.  The  chiosney 
nieoe  is  an  Idea  of  /«%•  Jsaes.  On  its  cornice  are  plaead  two 
bnsts  of  the  the  right  henowrable  WiUlam  Windhaas,  and  the  mar. 
^is  Hastings,  both  by  H^ttOdbu.  Under  the  pier  glass,  a  ihw  slib 
€i  sienoa  marble. 

Teadsmjif  Rtm,  A  cnbe  of  twenty-one  feet.  The  chimney  piaen 
and  eeilinr,  are  both  by  Imgo  Jtmin,  The  Imngings  are  crimson  Oe« 
nan  damaA.  Ms  roeas,  which  is  magnificently  lifted  by  one  of  the 
large  Venetian  windows  In  the  sooth  front,  contains  a  collection  of 
ehoiee  lendseapes  by  the  greatest  masters,  partleahurly  ef  CUmU 
lMrtwitmiif9  who  was  the  lavoorite  painter  of  the  earl  of  Leices  ter. 
Over  the  chimney  piece,  Landscape  and  Fignrea^Clmids.  A  Land- 
scape, by  Ponssta,  a  companion  to  the  Storm.  On  each  side  ef  the 
abiVe,  a  landScape—JierissNlr.  Below  tliem,  ever  the  side  doors^ 
'scapes,  hi  eaBoedent  preservation^ Oaqmr  Pimsin.  Over  the 
next  tlie  aoti  room,  the  iamens  Laadscape  of  J>oaihiirfciaB,  far* 


marly  in  the  Barberfaii  palace.  The  snMeet  ef  this  piece  to  Abrahom 
ptepaving  tosaerafiea Us  son  Isaac.  The  fine  design  ef  the  figares, 
and  tbebeentilhl  design  ef  the  landscape,  taken  fiem  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  near  Fsnte  MoUe,  Ae  extreme  rarity  of  Pemhiichina'k 
works  hi  this  kind,  whO|  with  Onerdno  and  soma  ethera  of  the 
Darvacd's  school,  derived  an  excellent  gnsto  of  landscape  frsai  their 
master  Aanlbel;  are  charms  te  the  adepts  in  pointing,  that  heva 
rendered  this  |>ictare  one  of  the  BMSt  celebraled  ef  that  nmsftet. 
Over  it,  a  fine  jAOvptmr  Rmo.  The  pendants  that  hang  on  each  side 
ef  the  Salvator  Rosa,  are  by  iMcttitiL  They  are  greatly  snperhir  to 
the  Heriaonte's  In  the  same  room.  On  the  whidew  side  of  the  Denrf- 
nicMne,  is  a  very  fine  Landscape,  of  St.  Jolin  l>aptislng  onr  Sa 
#V«nwsco  BeUgnete.  Its  companion,  a  eepital  Lmidscapa,  by 
.^msftw.  This  composition  Is  distinxotohea  by  a  aroop  of  ruins.  ia6od 
en  an  eminence  nearthe  centra  of  me  pictare.    In  thelower  tier,  two 


able  Landscape,  fignres  and  catde— Chwdr  JUmdnr.  Above  it  is  a 
large  one  by  CtawU.  The  subject  Is  taken  out  of  Tano :  "  Ermenhi  in 
discoorse  with  the  old  man  and  his  two  sons.''    The  pendants  in  the 
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nme  tiar,  oae  a  Sea  niece,  tbe  otker  a  liuidflcape,  pagticwlaity  4Mm* 
miihed  ty  their  brigjk  tone  of  colaariiig,  are  tne  piedvetleii  of  Mime* 
VerMl^e  pencil.  T^  were  pareliaaed  of  rignor  A»enuii,  the  pope'e 
medallist  The  prir  of  laiidacapea  belwr  the  v  emef  ■,  are  both  by  the 
haMi  of  OUtitde  Lmrmtu.  That  wUoh  lepreieiitt  the  nm  rianc  be^ 
hlBd  a  dond,  reAeeted  in  a  large  extent  of  aea,  ie  partUmlarty  Ine  t 
the  stppeDdMH  pierced  rodE,  through  whieh  is  seen  a  eoBtiBoedchaki 
of  caverw  atretehing  along  the  sea  shore,  gives  tbe  compositleB  a  ro- 
mantic air.  Its  eompaaioB,  a  Setting  San  |  in  which  rmresentathNi 
€UmuU  is  aOiNred  (to  have  excelled  afi  othmr  painten.  liie  pendants 
below  the  above  described  pictores,  are  booi  by  the  same  master. 
ApoAe  in  his  exiled  slate,  attending  tbe  cattle  of  Admetns.  Its  eom- 
panion  is  a  Sea  view,  not  mnch  nmike  the  bay  of  Naples  seen  fioas 
the  port :  upon  the  feremnnd  is  a  figure  sitting,  probably  Clmute  Um* 
self,  in  the  attitude  qF  sketching  the  ruins  or  an  ancient  portlee. 
These  two  beantifnl  pictures  of  Clauds,  that  have  bidierto  escaped  the 
imaries  of  time  with  unftded  lustre,  hung  in  cardinal  Alexander  Alba* 
■is  bedchamber,  and  were  purchased  of  his  emhienee ;  and  make,  In 
the  whole,  tweKe  pictures  hi  this  ooUeetion  by  this  master. 

Connidor  kadmg  t0  tU  ChaptL  Noma  PompQius  giving  laws  to  Berne. 
TUe  is  a  large  hi^rieal  composition,  painted  tor  the  eari  of  IieJoester  ■  ■ 
ProMMdat.  The  figure  of  Rome  is  kneeling :  a  jrouaa  senatoa,  en  ikm 
light  of  the  venerable  law-giver,  is  drawn  fbr  the  eail  himself :  aveslil 
¥inin,  pouring  oil  upon  the  holy  fire,  alludes  to  that  ftnwme  nsstttatlos: 
andthe  seveid  orders  of  priests,  tiie  Salii,  and  the  BfartB,  fWm  diflerenft 
grenpe  that  fin  up  the  picture. 

€k9Mik.  Sizty-lihMe  feet  by  eighteen,  andtwaqty^sffveBfiiethlgli* 
Over  tne  altar,  the  Assumption  of  the  Tirgin,  a  mastoriy  peiibrmanea 
bgr  the  admirable  dvtde  Jbat.  On  the  side  pannek.  two  wbale4ength 
figures  0^  Santa  CedUa  and  St.  Anne-^C^Heai.  Above,  in  the  attie 
part  of  the  dmpeL  are  Abraham,  Haaar,  and  Isamel^  by  jiadrea  iSbirsM, 
mm  the  Barfoerim  colleetion.  The  Angel  appealing  ta  Joseph*^£jDa« 
jftmi<a»  Rebecca  at  the  WeIl^fi<B«def la  l«h.  In  tiie  family  seat,  eirer 
a  neat  small  dmaney  piece,  eompoeed  of  StdfordsUre  alaibaster  and 
eoMmred  marMeSy  is  a  portrait  of  bishop  Batfaurst,  of  Norwich,  by  Skt§^ 

SHaU  Bedchamber,  Twenty  feet  by  tUrty,  and  seventeen  leet  Ugh» 
Tapestry  han^;higs;  Europe,  Africa,  and  America :  these  tiiree  prindpal 
pieces  are  said  to  have  been  formeriy  in  possession  ef  a  duke  of  Ba« 
varia:  the  manufaoture  is  of  Fbmders.  Asia  is  represented  by  a 
TarUsh  proeessien  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  done  from  designs  by  Tmctm 
ffdii,  by  &e  tete  Afr.  Peal  ianrndsre,  ^&mi%;  as  were  also  the  two  samllev 


pieces.  Sleep  and  VigilaDce,  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  Over  the  doersL 
the  fbur  Seasons,  are  also  by  Zaceardli.  The  bed  is  of  beautiful  flomsred 
Oenea  velvet,  of  three  colours,  ornamented  with  earls'  coronets  and 
pine  apples.  Over  the  chimaey  piece,  a  weD  executed  jdctarei  of  Jn* 
piler  caressing  Jnnow  The  sa^ect  from  Uomer^-Geeia  ttuaOlMi.  Tim 
oUmneyjpieoe^  stataary  marble.  Thermos,  with  heads  of  the  yoanger 
emprem  Faustina,  upon  a  ground  ef  sienna,  exeoated  by  CarAcir.  Oalts 
eomlee,  stands  a  very  fine  antique  medaMkm  of  Juiins  Csuav,  in  baa« 
relief,  parduMed  at  the  sale  ef  Dr.  Mead*^  antiquities. 


SUiie  Bedchamber  ClMit.    This  room  is  hung  with  flmen  satin.     Tka 
chimney  piece  is  composed  of  antique  pavoaaaao,  Dmyshire  f ' 
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Me.  tfid  white  alabaster.  Over  the  chimney  piece,  is  Pol^rphemus  and 
Galatea,  painted  in  fresco  upon  an  antique  tile,  less  than  two  feet 
square :  it  has  a  glass  before  it.  Polyphemus  is  represented  sitting  on 
a  rock  by  the  sea  side,  in  an  attitude  as  if  sounding  his  tampogna ;  the 
music  of  which  he  suspends  to  behold  his  beloved  Galatea,  who  passes 
by  him  attended  by  Nereids,  in  a  shell  drawn  bv  d<^phins :  her  veil, 
streaming  to  the  wind,  forms  over  her  head  a  bow  in  the  air.  that  grace- 
fully fills  op  a  void  in  the  composition.  This  adnurable  picture  of 
Amdbal  Carracei^  who  exceeded  all  other  painters  m  that  kmd  of  al- 
legory ;  was  purchased  out  of  the  Barberini  collection^  of  which  it 
made  one  of  its  most  celebrated  ornaments.  Above  it,  a  very  fine 
piece,  of  Macaws  and  Parrots— Aureus.  On  the  right  hand  of  tlie 
foregoing  Is,  a  design  for  an  Altar  piece — Sebaatian  Conca.  A  design 
for  a  Cemufi^the  mane.  An  Altar  piece — the  some.  A  view  of  Vig- 
nola's  palace,  at  Caprarola—  G.  Occkiaii.  A  view  of  Rome  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber->^A«  aam€.  A^  small  whole-lengtii  of  Viliiers 
duke  of  Buckingham,  beautiful — Vakdyek,  The  marriage  of  Psyche, 
and  banquet  of  the  gods,  two  small  paintings  in  water  colours,  from 
Raphad — Ignattut,  A  Landscape,  in  water  colours,  from  R»Aen$ — 
Chmpy.  A  small  Holy  Family,  in  an  oval — AUnmo,  A  copy  of  His 
Majesty's  fine  Claude  Lorraine — Goupy.  A  ditto,  from  N,  Paumm, 
with  the  story  of  Pyramis  and  Thisbe — the  mtme.  A  view  in  Venice 
— Gamar  Ocdiiati.  A  Landscape  from  DomimchinOf  our  Saviour  at 
the  lake  of  Genesaret — Gomw,  A  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  with 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo— OcvAtalt.  Death  of  Cleopatra,  a  drawing 
in  water  colours.  Continence  of  Scipio,  from  Pietro  da  Cortana. 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  a  drawing  in  water  colours.  Over  the  doors, 
Cupids  with  flowers — PhiHpo  Lawra, 

iloaet  to  North  State  Bedchamber,  The  chimney  piece  is  composed 
of  an  antique  marble,  called  Setti  Basi,  Italian  red,  and  Derbyshire 
white  alabaster,  by  Piekford,  Over  the  door  leading  into  the  passage, 
A  Cupid— Giftdo.  He  is  holding  the  point  of  an  arrow  to  the  bill  of 
a  dove^  hoveriuff  above  his  head  \  another  Cupid  is  seen  flying  in  the 
distance,  over  the  elements  of  earth  and  water;  emblematical  of  the 
universal  power  given  by  the  poets  to  that  deity.  A  large  Landscape, 
in  the  manner  of  Franeeaeo  Bologwse — Bartolimeo,  Over  the  doors 
of  the  suite,  are  two  perspective  views :  the  Doge's  palace,  the  Pro- 
cnriatia  Nnova,  the  Mint,  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  the  church  of  the 
Salute — Gaaparo  Occhudi  Its  companion,  the  famous  one  of  the 
bridge  and  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  front  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
part  of  the  Vatican  palace,  the  most  magnificent  group  of  buildings 
in  Italv — the  oame.  A  front  .view  of  St.  Peter's  church,  its  obelisk, 
fountain,  circular  colonnades,  and  of  the  Vatican  palace — the  aame» 
A  view  of  the  Coliseum,  and  arch  of  Constantine— fA«  Bome,  In  the 
lower  tier  of  pictures  is,  a  prospect  of  the  canal  at  Milan— ^A« 
game.  The  justness  of  OeehialVs  perspective  views,  and  the  fine 
glow  of  his  Flemish  colouring  are  excellent,  perhaps  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  work  of  any  other  painter.  Battle  piece — Woawerman. 
A  view  of  the  Rialto  at  Venice— CoiMie/tt.  Palace  Comaro,  or  the 
grand  canal — the  $ame.  In  the  lower  tier  opposite  the  chimney,  a 
portrait  of  Rubenx^  danghter — Rubena,  On  each  side  of  the  above ; 
Landscapes — Gasfwr  Pousrin, 
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Norik  State  BedekanUfer,_  This  room  is  a  cube  of  twenty-one  feet 
diameter,  hung  with  tapestry,  trnly  excellent,  both  for  desi(n]  and 
workmanship ;  its  several  pieces  exhibit  the  various  productions  of 
the  months  caused  by  the  sun's  annual  progress  through  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  Pisces  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  winged  genius, 
bearing  two  fine  pike;  below  his  feet  are  fishermen's  nets,  boys 
sporting  with  a  lan^  codfish ;  and  above  it  are  festoons,  composed  of 
alt  the  variety  of  fish  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  regions  ;  a 
boy  is  fastening  a  large  sturgeon  to  the  capital  of  a  column.  The 
dead  game,  fnuts,  flowers,  and  animals,  were  most  probably  copied 
from  paintings  of  Smfden,  The  chimney  piece,  Fior  di  Persica,  and 
antique  marble.  The  ornaments  within  the  sunk  pilasters,  instru- 
ments of  the  Roman  sacrafice,  were  copied  from  a  very  fine  ancient 
fragment  of  the  same  sixe,  in  the  garden  of  the  villa  Medici,  by  the 
late  Afr.  Carter,  On  its  tablet  is  represented  the  birth  of  the  poet 
Lncan,  out  of  Montfaucon.  Over  the  chimney  piece,  a  picture  of  a 
Musician  playing  on  a  violincello,  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  D. 
RuEso,  a  dark,  but  most  excellent  performance  of  MM  a ; .  fine.  Over 
the  dressing  room  door,  a  fine  whole-length  portrait  of  Henry  Rich, 
earl  Warwick-r-  Vamdyck  ;  very  fine. 

Dreanng  Room  to  North  State  Bedchamber,  Is  twenty-seven  feet 
by  seventeen,  and  twenty  feet  high.  The  ceiling  is  (torn  Inigo  Jonea, 
Above  the  door  opening  into  the  hall,  is  a  whole-length  of  Mrs.  New- 
ton, grandmother  to  the  earl  of  Leicester.  One  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  this  room,  is  the  Madonna  and  infant  Chiist :  an  nn- 
4oub ted  original  of  Raphael  D*UrbiHo,  and  inexpressibly  delightful. 
The  Virgin  is  a  three-quarter  figure,  nearly  the  size  of  life ;  the 
child  Jesus  sitting  on  her  knees,  regards  his  if  oly  Mother  with  a  look 
of  ineffable  sweetness,  mixed  with  rapture;  for  which  expressions 
Raphael,  above  all  other  great  masters,  merited  the  appellation,  so 
often  given  him  by  the  Italian  writers,  of  II  divino ;  since  he  only, 
conld  express,  joined  to  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  character,  those 
exalted  affections  of  the  mind.  This  picture,  which  is  painted  upon 
board,  was  brought  into  England  by  the  cavalier  Casali,  of  whom  the 
earl  of  Leicester  obtained  it.  From  the  tints  of  the  chiaro-scnro, 
it  is  evident  that  Raphael  painted  it  at  the  time  when  he  imitated 
Leonardi  da  Vinci,  and  the  Florentine  manner ;  but  the  airs  and  ideas 
of  the  heads,  particularly  that  of  the  Christ,  are  very  superior  to  any 
ever  imacined  bv  that  school.  The  robe' of  the  Vir»o  is  striped,  like 
that  of  me  Madonna  delta  Seggia,  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Poultry — 
HendUcooter,  Fr-uit  and  Flowers.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi — 
CavaHer  Cohbreu^  This  is  a  large  composition,  and  is  the  centre  pic- 
ture on  that  side  of  the  room.  Purchased  from  the  Barberini  col- 
lection. This  painter,  who  was  what  the  Italians  style  a  machinista, 
or  grand  composer,  excelled  also  in  the  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro. A  fine  bead  of  an  Evangelist,  holding  a  book — Gtado.  The 
Holy  Family,  widi  two  Saints;  purchased  of  Mr.  Roscoe — Lwai. 
Mary  Magdalen  doing  penance  in  the  desert — Parmegiam.  This  is  a 
graceful  small  whole-length  figure,  highly  finished.  The  air  of  the 
head  very  devout,  three  cherubim  croup  with  the  crown  of  glory,  to 
which  her  eyes  are  directed.  Her  drapery,  in  the  style  of  an  anuqnc 
statue,  if  exquisitely  designed,  and  well  coloured.    Mary  Magdalen 
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Mnototbig  the  feet  ef  Christ— Fani<  Yermni.  The  paloter  ef  fhit 
Diooe  U  fitting  between  hit  greyhcrunds,  which  he  frequently  intro* 
oueed  Into  his  pictures.  He  is  discoursing  with  a  man  in  a  red  gar< 
ment:  two  bojs  are  sitting  on  the  floor  under  the  portico;  a  man^ 
with  his  back  turned  to  the  spectators,  seems  to  be  driving  out  some 
periont  that  are  entering :  a  droll  face,  in  a  piniL  coloured  head  dress, 
nppear  over  his  shooMen  Figures,  in  Jewish  habits,  are  viewfaig  the 
aeremoBy  from  the  balcony  of  the  portico.  This  picture  was  pur* 
ehased  from  the  Barherini  coUection.  The  bearded  figure  in  Mack, 
k  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Titian.  Head  of  Christ— I^Mmonli 
4a  Vmcii  a  picture  not  excelled  by  anv  production  of  that  master. 
The  character  is  fiill  of  dignity  and  feeling,  and  never  fails  to  strike 
the  spectator  with  awe  and  admiration.  Purchased  at  Mr.  Roscoe's 
sale,  by  the  present  possessor.  Christ  fkllen  under  the  Cross,  the 
Virgin  mother  weeping,  and  Santa  Veronica  presenting  tiie  holy  hand- 
kerchief—  Giaamm  BaM$am>  This  is  a  very  bright  picture,  painted 
with  great  force  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  is  one  of  the  t>est  of 
thhi  master.  The  Virgin  and  infant  Christ,  St.  John,  and  St.  Joseph. 
Tills  is  an  old  copy  after  Bn^pkad,  from  the  Barherini  palace :  the 
original  is  In  the  duke  of  Tuscany's  coUection.  The.  HoIt  Family, 
purchased  flrom  Mr.  Roiscoe's  collection— D.  GkirUndaio,  The  Deluge 
— CariandrifMi,  a  pupil  of  C.  Maratti^$.  A  Landscape — Anmbtd  Car- 
racti;  very  fine.  To  the  right  of  tlie  chimney,  a  beautlfiil  small 
Aaadscnpe  and  Figures;  A  repose  by  Claude  ijnrmim  and  fai  fine 
preservation :  purdiased  at  Rome.  St.  George,  Santa  Saba,  and  the 
Bragoiik  This  picture  was  painted  for  a  companion  to  the  foregoing, 
by  Kan  Unt,  called  SMdfo.  Over  the  door  leading  to  the  bed  room, 
whole-length  portraits  of  JNell  Owynn,  also  of  the  dulehess  of  Rich* 
mottd,  mistresses  to  Charles  I|.  At  the  bottom  of  the  room,  on  a 
pedestal,  is  an  ezouisite  small  drapery  finire  of  an  Isis,  with  a  cor- 
nttcopla,  restored  Dy  Cavaefppi ;  the  marble  of  which,  supposed  to  be 
the  Parian,  Is  remarkably  transparent.  It  was  purchased  at  Rome» 
A  most  rare  and  costlv  Jewel  cabinet,  superbly  carved  in  ivory 
and  amber ;  en  the  top  is  a  figure  of  Orpheus  charmins  the  |>easts. 

Parter^a  HaU^  or  Gutttd  Rifom*  An  excellent  bust  in  plaster,  and 
a  very  good  likeness  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  by  RaMHiOe*  A  good 
antique  bust  of  the  empress  Salonia,  which,  though  of  the  latter 
empHV,  when  sculpture  was  on'  the  decline,  might  well  pass  for  the 
work  of  a  fine  age.  A  bust,  called  by  the  name  of  Lucius  Lentnlus, 
antiqtiek  A  fine  consular  bust  and  pedestal,  both  of  one  piece  or 
marble. 

dttdit  Room.  Twentj^one  feet,  by  forty-eight  fleet.  Above  tiie 
chimney  piece  Is  an  antique  medallion  of  a  Faun,  In  the  attitude  of 
danoing,  as  if  insplved  by  the  god  Bacchus ;  he  holds  the  litnus  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  bunch  of  grapes :  in  basso-relievo.  In 
this  room  there  is  a  large  collection  of  scarce  prints. 

Cincrt,  between  the  KUcken  mid  ChapH  WtHge,  A  large  Anted  antique 
sarcophagus,  witiiont  its  cover :  the  body  of  it  is  very  entire,  and  in 
good  preservntiod.    Oti  a  tablet  in  firont  is  the  following  inscriptlMi : 

D.    M. 

T.    PLABIO.    HBMtB 
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TU    OOIVGL    D¥L 

CISSIIIO.    OCTA 

BIA.    FOLLITTA 

CTRIA    CB.    BBNE 

MERBNTI.    FBCrr 

BT.    SIKL 

3>v«tla/iim.  Ootatia  Pollitta.  •CyriMe  tetkefected  this  mMMiieBi  dedi- 
cated to  TitiM  FUbifls  HcnueSf  her  most  dear  weU  dewnrtng  husband*  and  to  hanalf. 

Pitrk.  To  1^  a  ML  deseriplion  of  this  extensive  diMnain  nooM 
ftnn  •  vohmie  of  Itself;  snfllce  it  to  my,  the  park,  irltUn  ttie  miUnf, 
eontate  at>ont  three  thousand  ^re  hnndred  aeres.  Its  dreumrarenoe 
is  upwards  of  ten  miles.  Within  tte  park  is  a  most  eneBooilfalg  ride  df 
serpen  nileSy  in  tiie  midst  of  a  belt  of  fir  and  othier  trees,  eveffpreens, 
and  siknifas,  friiose  ftliage  exhibits  a  variety  of  tints.  The  interfer  pre^ 
sent!  al  the  eye  or  Imaiinatiott  can  wish.  Clomps  of  Honrishin;  trees, 
hid  out  vrlth  tte  greirtest  taste,  gentle  UOs,  and  eom  wavfasf  vales; 
the  extensive  lake^  with  its  finiely  wooded  ribore;  the  dfanrdiy  and 
other  objects,  eombine  to  heighten  the  scene.  Companr  who  may  wflsfi 
to  see  Ine  finiBy  plate,  are  reipiested  to  make  appUcanon  to  tiie  pisfe 
bnmisher.  The  gardens  wiH  also  on  proper  appficstion  be  diewit. 
One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  park,  is 

7k«  Obeiwt.  This  f^Dar,  which  stMids  on  an  emfaienee,  Is  seen  with 
great  advantage  from  the  sonth  front  of  tte  house,  skurted  on  each  side 
wkh  wood,  with  sach  great  nnifbrmity  It  cannot  bnt  attract  notikie. 
Prom  tike  rase  Hne  to  the  extremity  of  Its  point,  if  measnres  eig|hty  fbet ; 
It  is  only  cased  vrith  Bath  stone  ashler,  ftstened  together  with  Iron 
cramps ;  and  as  the  work  advanced,  filled  np  with  regnttar  omi'ses  of 
brickwork  laid  dry,  and  cemented  with  avMit  or  licNud  BBorter.  The 
difficulty  consisted  in  preventing  the  setdement  of  the  inner  nndiettSy 
or  brick  core,  fVom  the  outside  courses  of  stone  ashler,  which  this  me- 
thod effectually  removed,  inigo  Jone$  was  tiie  first  that  introduced  the 
diamond  or  flat  point ;  but  the  architect  of  Holkham  has  fUlowed  the 
rules  of  antiooi^.  and  given  its  termination  an  equilateral  triangle,  of 
wUch  alteration  lord  Burfington  afterwards  approved.  This  obehsk, 
the  first  work  erected  at  HolUiam,  was  completed  in  the  year  lfS9. 

Near  this  stands  the  TempU*  The  portico,  of  which  all  except  the  crerts 
and  cyphers  in  the  Ineze,  was  taken  from  an  example  of  the  Doric  or- 
der, exhibited  in  the  Parallele  de  rAjrchitectnre,4wliich  the  author.  II. 
de  Chambray^  gives  as  a  design  of  that  celebrated  Italian  artist  Pfato 
Idgorio.  ftiN»an  andenti  fragment  fiwnd  at  Albano,  near'lftome  The 
proieetion  oS  the  comloa  is  very  laq^e,  move  ten  eqnal  to- its  halgM; 
and  lord  Buriington,  who  saw  it  soon  after  Its  completion,  proniNinflM 
it  to  be  the  best  executed  piece  of  worii  he  li%d  seen  performed  in  his 
thne.  A  few  yards  to  the  north  of  the  obelisk,  is  a  pecnUariy  gnoid 
View  of  the  house,  and  of  the  laka,  whteh  horn  this  sitaatlon  appears  t» 
be  only  separated  firem  the  sea  by  the  beantifid  wood  which  InterveMi. 
It  resembles  indeed  an  aim  of  the  sea,  flowing^np  amidst  a  syl^^vn  afiem. 
Tliis  fine  panoramic  view  firom  the  chnrdi  tower  exceeds  description. 

£a<raNce«.  The  grand  and  principal  approadi  to  the  house,  b  by  the 
trUmiphal'ardi,  on  ttie  Fakenham  road,  mm  whfch  a  finrbroMi^vlMh 

■        I  T — — —      —        ■ —     ~i  — i-i     ^T     — """rrmr— ' 

*  An-appellatlon,  perhaps,  adopted  in  the  decline  of  th«  fttman  emplret.aad  ii|- 
aiiyiBC  the  8«aw  as  d<miia»  la  Latin,  or  lidjrte  Ha|^. 
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leads  to  the  obelisk,  which  Is  distant  fttmi  the  arch  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Rising  with  tlie  hill  you  approach  the  obelisk,  which  Is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  tine  plantation ;  passing  through  the  obelisk  wood,  the  road 
branches  off  to  the  left,  leaving  a  fine  expanse  of  lawn  on  the  south 
fW>nt  of  the  house,  which  is  here  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Wett  Lodge,  A  very  neat  building  by  Jtfr.  Wyatt,  On  the  left 
of  the  road  to  the  house  is  an  interesting  view  of  the  New  Inn,  where 
company  coming  to  see  the  house  mav  receive  every  acoommoda^n. 

Tne  jEoji  Lodge,  A  building  of  simple  and  elegant  architecture,  bv 
Wyail ;  from  hence  to^the  north-west  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  rich 
well  wooded  and  highly  cultivated  grounds  of  the  park. 

GardettM,  The  lutchen  garden,  including  the  outer  belt,  contains 
eight  acres.  The  principal  part  is  divided  into  three  squares  of  one 
acre  each — the  lesser  part  contains  two  compartments  of  one  acre  each. 
The  extent  of  walling  comprises  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  fourteen  feet  in  hei^t,  well  covered  with  fruit  trees.  In 
the  middle  square  are  two  mulberry  trees,  which,  as  they  are  so  generally 
admired,  may  be  here  mentioned:  the  extent  of  one  is  thirty  yards,  and 
the  other  twenty-seven,  in  a  fine  and  heathy  state.  The  vinery,  which 
perhaps  is  the  finest  in  England,  is  deserving  the  inspection  of  strangers. 
The  hot-houses  and  forcing  frames  are  also  deserving  notice. 

The  PleoMure  Groundo  to  the  east  of  the  mansion  are  tastefully  laid 
out.  A  fine  gravel  walk,  winding  through  slumps  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  various  kinds,  interspersed  with  many  a  lovely  flower,  beguiles  tfie 
footsteps  of  the  wandering  stranger,  while  passing  througn  this  wilder- 
ness of  sweets. 

*«•  HoHiham  house  is  open  for  general  inspection,  on  Tuesdaift  only,  except  to 
fordgoers  and  artists.  Strangers,  or  travellers,  who  wish  to  view  the  hou%,  on  other 
days,  can  only  do  so  by  particalar  application  to  Mr.  Coke,  who  has  never  reftascd 
bis  permission. 


Thomas  William  Coke,  esq.,  M.  P.,  for  Norfolk,  is  of 
a  very  ancient  family ;  the  name  is  of  great  antiquity.  Coke 
or  Cocke  (from  ivhence  it  is  derived)  is  the  name  of  a  river» 
(so  called  by  the  ancient  Britons)  in  Norfolk  and  other 
counties.  Camden  derives  this  family  of  Coke,  from  Wil- 
liam Coke,  of  Doddington,  in  South  Greenhoe  hundred, 
Norfolk ;  mentioned  in  a  deed  in  1206 ;  who  held  also,  in 
the  said  year,  the  lordship  of  South  Burgh,  in  Mitford  hun- 
dred, and  conveyed  lands  there,  held  by  knights'  service, 
to  William,  son  oi  Geleran  by  Felice  his  wife.  William 
had  Jefirey  his  soti  residing  at  Doddington,  &c.  Sec. — Sec 
CoUins'  Peerage.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was 
,bom  May  6th,  1753,  it  is  believed  at  Holkham.  The  pa- 
.temal  name  of  this  gentleman,  who  in  respect  to  landed 
property  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  commoners  in  the 
kingdom,  was  Roberts ;  but  his  ancestors  assumed  that  of 
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Coke,  upon  inheriting  the  extensive  estates  of  their  mater- 
nal uncle,  Thomas  Coke  earl  of  Leicester,  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  lawyer,  sir  Edward  Coke.  Mr.  Coke  first 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  in  1776 ;  he  was  again  elected 
in  1780,  1790,  1796,  1802,  and  1806,  but  on  the  latter 
occasion  the  election  was  declared  void  ;  and  he  was  chosen 
for  Derby,  in  the  room  of  his  brother  Edward.  In  1807; 
1812,  1818, 1820,  and  1826,  he  was  returned  a  member  for 
this  county  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Coke,  in  1775,  married  first,  Jane  Dal  ton,  daughter 
of  lord  Shernbom  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  Jane 
Elizabeth  married  June  20th,  1796,  to  Charles  Nevison 
viscount  Andover,  who  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  gun,  January  llth,  1800 ;  he  died  without 
issue,  and  his  lady  married  secondly,  March,  1806,  Capt. 
Henry  Digby,  R.N.  His  second  daughter  is  Anne  Margaret, 
who  married,  September  15th,  1794,  Thomas  viscount  An- 
son. A  south-east  view  of  Shugborough,  from  a  dcawing 
by  lady  A.  and  engraved  by  Rawle,  was  published  in  1802. 
Mr.  C.'s  third  daughter,  Eliza,  married  the  honourable 
Spencer  Stanhope,  in  1822. 

Mr.  Coke  married  secondly,  in  February  1823,  Anne  Ame- 
lia Keppel,  third  daughter  of  William  Charles  earl  of  Al- 
bemarle, by  whom  he  has  three  sons. 

Mr.  Coke  has  long  been  distinguished  as  the  first  agri- 
culturist in  the  county.  The  late  Dr.  Rigby,  of  Norwich, 
remarks,  *'  that  every  one  who  visits  Mr.  Coke,  is  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  Holkham  scenery,  the  magnificence 
of  his  mansion,  his  princely  establishment,  and  his  liberal 
hospitality.'*  '<  Mr.  Coke  came  to  his  estate  at  Holkham,  for- 
ty-one years  ago ;  the  rental  was  then  only  2,200/.  At  the 
present  time,  the  annual  fall  of  timber,  poles,  and  under- 
wood, from  his  plantations,  averages  about  2,700/.  and  the 
total  increase  of  rents  exceeds  20,000/.  per  annum,  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  landed  property,  a  creation  of  wealth 
probably  unexampled,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  town», 
or  in  populous  manufacturing  districts." — Neale^s  Seatt, 
1819.*  Mr.  C.  contributed  a  few  papers  to  **  Young's  An- 
nals of  Agriculture.'*     Whether  the  pamphlet  entitled  ''An 

*  Upon  some  one  expressing  an  ovinfon  to  Dr.  Parr,  that  bis  friend ,  Mr.  Coke, 
oogfat  to  be  derated  to  the  peerage,  Parr  exclaimed  with  animation,  '  Sir,  Coke  of 
Norfolk  Is  a  title  superior  to  any  which  monarchy  can  confer.'— .Vrti'  Monthly  Mag. 

Q  Q 
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Address  to  the  Freeholdeis  of  Norfolk/'  1802»  was  pubKshed 
with  his  sanction,  seems  doubtful. 

Mr.  Coke  was  the  first  to  encourage  and  grow  the  Swedish 
turnip,  on  a  scale  equal  to  the  wants  of  a  farm.  **  His  sheep 
are  all  Southdowns,  but  he  told  me  he  had  not  the  merit  of 
selecting  them  himself.  Some  years  ago  he  was  visited  bv 
some  gentlemen  from  the  south  of  England,  who  found  much 
fault  with  the  Norfolks,  which  then  composed  his  flocks ; 
and  told  him,  that  the  sheep  in  their  county  (the  Sussex 
Southdowns)  were  much  more  profitable,  and  better  adapted 
to  his  pastures.  He  bought  nve  hundred  on  their  recom- 
mendation, and  finding  they  fully  answered  his  purpose,  he 
got  rid  of  his  Norfolks,  and  has  had  none  since  but  South- 
downs/'  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  farming,  cattle 
shows,  sheep  shearing,  i^c.  of  Holkham,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  '^  Holkham  and  its  Ag^culture,**  by  Edward 
Rigby,  M.D.,  F.  L.S.,  &c.,  1818. 

Francis  Blakib,  steward  to  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  a 
good  mechanic,  and  the  inventor  of  several  ^farming  imple- 
ments, is  the  author  of  ''  Observations  on  the  Conversion 
of  Arable  Land  into  Pasture,  and  on  other  rural  Subjects,'* 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  process  of  inoculating  land, 
or,  as  he  suggests  it  being  in  future  called,  transplanting 
turf,  with  ample  instructions  to  those  who  may  wish  to  adopt 
the  practise.  It  contains  also  much  useful  and  practical 
information  on  agriculture,  written  in  a  well  adapted  style 
of  plain  perspicuity,  neatlv  printed  by  Dawson  of  Burnham. 
He  also  wrote  *'  Observations  on  preserving  Swedish  Tur- 
nips,*' 1814;  and  a  useful  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
Farmyard  Manure,  &c,,  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  most  profitable  way  of  forming  dung  heaps, 
Sec. ;  and  he  has  added  some  judicious  directions  for  ma- 
king and  repairing  public  roads ;  the  whole  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  practical  and  economical  farmer,  and  of 
parochial  surveyors  of  roads.— ^Vide  Rigby' t  Holkham,  Mr. 
B.  has  likewise  contributed  various  papers  to  the  Farmer*s 
Journal ;  and  published  a  **  Treatise  on  Hedges  and  Hedge- 
row Timber,"  12mo. 

HOUGHTON.  Twenty-one  miles.  St.  Giles.  P.  206. 
Called  Houghton  in  the  Hale,  or  in  the  Dale  by  the  hills, 
and  in  old  writings,  Hacton.  The  church  is  a  single  building. 
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and  of  the  same  height  with  the  chancel,  and  has  a  tower  with 
three  bells,  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Fuller,  Gime» 
Fenn,  and  Swallow,  Besides  this  church,  is  a  small  ancient 
chapel,  which  appears  to  have  been  much  ornamented  with 
crocketted  pinnacles,  canopied  niches,  &c.  Unnoticed  as  it 
is  by  Blomefield,  it  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  carious  spe- 
cimen of  architecture,  having  a  fan  roof.  The  front  only 
remains,  the  remainder  is  now  turned  into  a  cottage.  Its 
vicinity  to  Walsingham,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  may 
have  been  attached  to  that  abbey,  which  is  known  to  have 
possessed  lands  at  Houghton. — See  a  plate  of  this  building  in 
Cotman's  Antiq.  of  Norfolk^  also  an  engraving  in  Britton'$ 
Beauiiea  of  England  mnd  Wales.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Nerford  and  Ross. 

QUARLES.      Thirty-one  miles.      P.  23. 

Written  in  Domesday-book,  Guervelei. — ^At  the  dissolution 
of  Creak  abbey,  Quarles  was  granted  with  it,  Ao.  22,  Henry 
VU.,  to  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond,  the  king's  mother ; 
and,  on  her  founding  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  was  set- 
tled by  her  on  that  society,  and  is  held  of  that  college,  by 
lease,  at  this  day.  The  church,  no  longer  visible,  was  a 
ruin  in  1571.  Thomas  William  Coke,  esq.,  of  Holkham,  b 
the  present  proprietor,  and  a  part  of  his  plantations,  and  the 
triumphal  arch  built  by  lord  Leicester,  is  on  this  manor,  and 
in  the  parish  of  Quarles. 

SNORING  (magna).  Twenty-seven  miles.  The  Virgin 
Mary.  P.  860.  Was  in  the  possession  of  the  Burgolyons, 
the  Sheltons,*  and  the  Richardsons.  The  church  has  a 
square  tower,  with  a  spire  and  one  beU ;  alsa  stone  stalls 
and  a  pitcina  worthy  observation— etched  by  Cotman.  And 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Sheltons : 

The  engraved  effigies  of  nir  Ralph  Shelton  and  his  lady,  in  brass,  in 
the  chancel  of  Great  Snoring  cbnrch,  gives,  most  admirably,  the  cos- 
tnme  of  the  times  (142t)  in  which  they  lived.  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  stone  are  the  arms  of  Shelton,  tawrty  a  cross,  Or,  impaling  Bur- 
golyon,  quarterly.  Or  and  gule$;  in  the  second  and  third  quarters 
three  amnlets,  argent;  over  all  a  bend, sable;  also  Shelton,  impaling 

•  Sir  Ralph  Sheltoo  sold  this  lordship,  with  that  of  Thnr«rord»abont  1611, to  Thomtt 
Riehantson,  cm.,  seffeant  at  law,  afterwarda  lord  chief  Joitiee  of  the  King's  Bencii. 
This  sale  gave  nse  to  a  pnn,  said  to  have  been  made  by  sir  Ralph,  *'  1'hat  he  could 
sleep  withont  Snoring." 

Q  Q2 
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Uvedale,  argent,  a  cross  moUnegukBy  at  their  feet  Burgolyon,  impaling 
Plai2,  per  pale,  Or  and  gules,  a  lion  passant,  argent;  also  Bnrgolvon 
imoaling  Shelton.  The  legend  round  the  rim  was  *<Hic  jacent  Ra- 
diiJphns  Shelton,  miles  qui  obiit  xxv  die  Octabris,  Anno  Domini 
M,cccc,  xxiiii,  et  Alicia  uxor  ejus  filia  Thome  de  Uvedale,  militis  de 
Tacolneslone,  que  qoidem  Alicia  obiit  xiii,  die  mensis  Maii,  Anno 

Domini This  is  remarkable  among  the  Norfolk  brasses,  as 

having  the  field  of  the  knight's  coat,  and  the  cross  moline  in  the  lady'8, 
enamelled  with  their  proper  colours ;  and  in  his  snrcoat  being  the 
first  with  sleeves.  This  brass  was  at  one  time  enamelled  ;  the  figure 
of  the  lady  haa  a  mitred  bead  dress,  the  side  bunches  of  hair  gradu- 
ally extending  upwards,  the  veil  thrown  over,  sunk  into  the  hollow 
between ;  and  at  last  the  raised  hair  was  superseded  by  a  wire  frame. 
The  beginning  of  this  fashion  is  marked  on  the  figure  of  sir  Ralph 
Shelton*8  lady,  1423.— Cotnuin's  Brasses, 

Of  the  family  of  Shelton,  which  was  exceedingly  numerous,  some 
account  may  be  found  in  BlomeJUtd,  vol.  v. 

Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  sir  John  Heven- 
ingham  and  his  lady,  and  to  West,  Fenn,  Sec,  In  this  town 
also  was  a  little  lonjship,  called  Snorings,  held  by  a  family 
of  that  name. — Inclosure  act,  1811. 

in  or  about  the  year  1700,  a  silver  seal  was  ploughed  up 
near  Snoring,  curiously  engraven,  and  a  fine  impress,  and 
well  ornamented,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling ;  in  the  cen- 
tre of  it  is  a  small  shield,  with  the  head  of  three  oxen,  and 
this  legend — 

"SI6ILL  .  THOME  .  DE  .  OXWYC." 

This  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Barnwell,  of 
Bury. — See  Blomefield,  vol.  v.  p.  1011,  article  Oxwick, 
(Launditch  hundred).  Ad  impression  of  this  seal  is  in  the 
Norfolk  Museum,  (No.  42). 

Rev.  William  Stbvens,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Great  Snoring, 
&c.,  is  the  author  of  **  Sermons,"  3  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1802. 

Robert  Leeke,  B.  D.,  fellow  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  rector  of  Great  Snoring,  was  the  author  of 
several  sermons,  of  the  dates  of  1716  to  1746. — See  NichoW 
Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

ST1V£K£Y.  Thirty-miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist.  P. 
350.  Vulgarly  called  Stukey,  is  about  two  miles  to  the 
right  of  Wareham. — ^The  church  stands  on  a  high  ground 
near  the  hall ;  and  here  was  interred  John  Calthorpe,  esq. 
and  Alice  Ermingland  his  wife.  The  other  church,  now  di- 
lapidated, was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
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Stiffkey  Hall,  which  has  been  several  years  in  a  ruinous 
state,  is  occupied  by  a  farmer.  It  still  presents  some  cir- 
cular towers,  &c.  It  was  built  by  sir  Nicholas  Bacon  knight, 
lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  held 
the  manors  of  Turteviles  and  Irminglands,.  &c.  He  gave 
them  to  his  son  sir  Nicholas,  the  artist,  whose  monument 
is  in  Stiffkey  church,  the  inscription  for  which  may  be  seen 
in  Master's  Hist,  of  Carpus  Christi  College^  Cambridge,  p. 
85 ;  and  for  an  account  of  this  painter  see  DaUaumfs  Wal- 
pole,p.  318.  The  arms  are  on  the  gateway,  and  the  date 
1604.  The  west  front,  with  two  embrasured  towers,  has 
more  uniformity  than  most  houses  of  this  period. — See  an 
etching  by  Cotm&n,  It  is  situate  in  the  bottom  of  a  se- 
questered vale,  environed  with  lofty  trees,  and  a  stream, 
slowly  meandering  by  the '  side,  casts  an  additional  gloom 
over  the  dilapidated  mansion. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Tour  through  the  E,  ofHngland, 
observes,  that  "the  ride  from  Warham  by  Stiffkey,  is 
through  a  much  more  picturesque  country  than  is  commonly 
met  with  in  Norfolk.  The  road  runs  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  looking  down  on  Stiffkey  vale,  which  is  composed  of 
meadows  of  the  finest  verdure,  and  winds  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner  from  a  thicket  of  woody  inclosures,  and  retires  be- 
yond a  projecting  hill ;  an  humble  stream  glides  through  it, 
and  adds  a  cheerfulness  which  water  can  alone  confer.  The 
hills  rise  in  a  bold  manner,  they  are  bare  of  wood,  but  that 
is  compensated  by  the  thick  inclosures  in  which  the  village 
is  scattered,  forming,  with  its  church  in  a  dip  of  the  hill,  and 
that  of  Blakeney  above  it  in  a  prouder  situation,  a  most 
complete  and  pleasing  picture.  To  the  west  of  the  village, 
on  the  road  to  Wells  and  Warham,  is  a  promontory  called 
Way  borough,  or  more  commonly  Warborough  hill,  on  which 
there  are  very  visible  remains  of  circular  entrenchments ; 
and  one  mile  to  the  east  of  that,  is  a  green  knowl,  called 
Camping  hill,  thought  to  have  been  also  entrenched,  but 
there  is  no  vestige  left.  These  two  hills  look  on  the  British 
ocean,  and  over  a  vast  tract  of  salt  marsh,  extending  along 
this  c^ast  from  Clay  harbour  to  Hunstanton  cliff,  twenty  miles, 
and  in  many  places  one  mile  broad.  The  sea  has  thrown 
up  a  range  of  sand  hills,  called  meals,  and  seems  as  if  na- 
ture herself  had  pointed  out  the  improvement  of  these  rich 
lands,  by  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier,  which  might  be 
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Aided  with  greater  facility,  and  at  moderate  expense:  at  the 
same  time,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
and  creeks,  with  wide  embankments,  and  large  reservoirs  to 
let  down  as  backwater  to  scour  and  keep  clean  the  channels: 
the  meals  are  covered  chiefly  with  a  benty  wood,  called 
marim,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  rabbits.  These  meals  have 
in  manv  cases  increased. 

Stiff  key  appears  from  the  higher  grounds  pleasantly  seated 
on  a  rivulety  m  a  hollow  decorated  with  trees,  and  adorned 
with  ruins ;  on  a  nearer  approach  these  ruins  have  a  good 
effect.  From  Stiffkey  the  road  passes  through  pleasant 
lanes,  and  leaving  Cley  to  the  left,  proceeds  to  Holt*  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Turteviles,  Irmmglands^  Cuiiews,  East 
Hall,  Stivekey  Hall,  and  Stiffekey  ma^or.  Stifflcey  com- 
mon, inclosed  1703. 

THURSFORDi  Twenty-six  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  856. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Turesfort. — ^The  church  has  a 
venerable  square  tower,  and  two  bells ;  and  here  are  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  theOuybons.  In  the  chancel  is  an 
old  gravestone,  with  this  inscription  in  old  French,  to  the 
memory  of  William  de  EUerton,  who  died  rector,  1308 : — 

**  De  terre  je  svit  iUre  et  form^  et  &  la  terre  Je  8ais  retorn^ 

• .  • . ..EUertnne  oom  appell^  paraone  de  Thorsford,  estois  Jeso  ave 
de  moy  pit^" 

I%Hrrford  HM9  the  seat  of  sir  Charles  Chad,  bart.,  for 
which  see  a  view  in  NeMt  Oemiiemen'9  Seats,  is  a  house  of 
the  period  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Its  elevation  presents  a  long 
embattled  front,  broken  by  three  large  projecting  bay  win- 
dows, to  the  height  of  two  stories ;  the  intervening  space  is 
occupied  also  by  muUioned  windows.  Many  alterations 
have  been  made  by  successive  owners.  The  porch,  with 
its  columns,  pediments,  and  circular  arch  of  entrance,  is  of 
a  more  modem  character;  the  large  piers,  surmounted  with 
balls  at  the  jnte  of  the  office  court,  are  probably  of  the 
same  date.  The  whole  presents  a  venerable  and  picturesque 
appearance,  and  the  grounds  have  been  adapted  to  our  im- 
proved ideas  of  taste  in  landscape  scenery.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  it  was  the  residence  of  Thomas  Guybon,  esq., 
originally  of  Lynn,  whose  son,  sir  Thomas  Guybon,  knight, 
dic^  here  in  1006.     The  last  of  this  family  who  possessed 
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this  seal,  was  Francis  Guybon,  esq.,  after  whose  decease  in 
1704,  the  estate  was  sold  in  1758,  by  his  descendants,  to 
George  Chad,  esq.,  recorder  of  Lynn,  who  retired  here  from 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession.  He  was  created  a  ba- 
ronet July  21,  1791,  and  resigned  the  office  of  recorder  of 
Lynn,  which  he  had  long  honourably  enjoyed,  together  with 
other  important  situations  he  held  m  the  county,  in  1792. 
He  was  twice  married  ;  by  his  first  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of 
John  Rowls,  esq.,  of  Kingstone  in  Surrey,  he  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters ;  she  dying  in  1786,  he  married  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  Richard'  Fletcher,  of  Richmond,  Surrey, 
but  by  his  last  lady  he  had  no  children.  He  died  at  this 
seat  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  NoTember  24th,  1815,  and  is 
succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  second  son,  sir  Charles  Chad, 
the  present  baronet ;  his  eldest  son  Robert  John,  having  died 
near  Florence,  in  1793,  is  buried  at  Leghorn. 

GREAT  or  OLD  WALSINGHAM,  and  LITTLE  or 
NEW  WALSINGHAM .  Twenty-eight  miles.  St.  Peter  and 
All  Saints,  and  St.  Mary.  P.  1067. — ^These  two  parishes 
were  both  under  the  3ame  lord.  The  town  of  Great  or  Old 
Walsingham*  gave  name  tP  the  ancient  family  of  De  Wal- 
singham,  from  whom  the  great  sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
secretary  of  state  to  queen  Elizabeth,  was  descended.  In 
this  town  were  two  churches.  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter*s.  f 
In  this  chureh  were  the"  guilds  of  St.  Peter  and  of  the  Puri- 
fication. John  Dyx,  priest  of  Walsingham  Magna,  by  his 
will,  in  1524,  gave  lands  with  a  messuage  and  cottage  in  Wal- 
singham Magna,  to  the  repair  of  both  these  parish  churches, 
and  to  the  use  of  a  gild  hall,  for  the  parishioners  of  both 
l>arishes,  on  condition,  that  the  churehwardens  of  them  cause 
to  be  sang,  in  each  chureh.  Placebo  and  Dirige,  on  Tuesday 
in  Easter  week. 

WaUwgham  Parva  or  New  Wtdnngham.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,t  is  a  regular  pUe,  and  has  a  square 
tower  with  a  spire,  and  five  bells.  In  it  hangs  a  brass  branch 

*  From  Its  oontigvttv  to  the  oceui.  It  was  denomlDated  by  Erasmos, '  Panthslcnca.' 
t  Philip  de  Terra,  VasU,  (TraTcn)  who  gave  this  rectory  to  St.  Maty  of  Walsing- 
ham, signed  this  pant  with  his  seal,  which  Is  otsI,  and  on  it  a  knl^  In  complete 
armoar.— Bicmefield, 

t  A  priest  called  Jesas  priest,  and  the  maw  of  Jems,  is  mentioned  In  I0S6.  In  the 
charchyard,  in  the  wall,  was  the  image  of  onr  Lady.  The  image  o#  St.  Anne  in  the 
chapel ;  In  the  church,  St.  Catherine's  altar  and  gnlld,  with  that  of  the  I^nriScallon, 
*c.  Ac.  Ac— See  BUm^U. 
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for  caudles,  the  gift  of  John  Portingtou,  gentleman,  in  1679. 
The  font  is  decorated  with  all  the  charms  of  art,  with  all 
the  blandishments  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  catholic 
superstition.  When  first  raised  it  must  have  excited  ad- 
miration, bordering  on  enthusiastic  devotion.  The  whole 
consists  of  three  portions  or  divisions  in  height,  a  base  or 
steps,  a  shaft,  and  a  capital  or  basin.  In  the  first,  are  two 
tiers  or  series  of  steps,  raised  above  the  pavement,  each  of 
which  is  ornamented  on  the  exterior  face  with  various  panels 
and  tracery.  Each  is  also  subdivided  into  two  steps,  the 
upper  step  or  surface  is  formed  by  two  divisions  in  Us  eleva- 
tion, and  eight  in  its  horizontal  plan.  From  the  centre  of 
this  rises  the  shaft,  which  is  surrounded  by  canopied  niches^ 
pinnacles,  buttresses,  pediments,  and  statues  ;  at  the  angles 
are  eight  smaller  statues,  standing  on  pedestals;  and  a  series 
of  trefoil  leaves  extend  round  the  upper  member  of  this 
shafts  which  is  surmounted  by  the  basin  or  font.  Tiiis  con- 
sists, like  all  the  other  parts,  of  eight  faces ;  each  of  which 
displays  a  canopied  recess,  tilled  with  a  group  of  figures  in 
basso-relievo,  representing  the  seven  sacraments,  with  the 
crucifixion  :  1.  Baptism  ;  2.  Cpniirmation  ;  3.  Penance  ; 
4.  The  Eucharist ;  5.  Ordination ;  G.  Marriage ;  7.  Ex- 
treme Unction.  A  font,  of  a  similar  form,  is  preserved  in 
the  church  of  East  Dereham,  for  the  expenses  of  erecting 
which,  see  that  article.  Of  this  font,  Mr.  Cotman  has  given 
an  excellent  plate;  of  its  detail  he  says,  ''I  have  figured 
only  one  font,  because  I  considered  them  not  altogether 
within  the  limits  of  my  work,  bnt  it  must  not  therefore  be 
inferred  that  Norfolk  is  poor  in  these  interesting  appendages 
to  her  churches.  On  the  contrary,  1  believe  that  no  county 
could  produce  a  more  curious  and  valuable  series,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  perfection  of  ecclesiastical  sculpture. 
Of  these  many  have  been  engraved,  in  two  excellent  papers^ 
by  Mr.  Govgh  and  Mr.  Repton,  in  the  x.  and  xvi.  volumes 
of  the  ArcJuBologia.  Many  others  I  hope  soon  to  publish  in 
the  work  already  alluded  to.  We  cannot,  indeed,  boast  any  of 
Hack  marble,  like  those  of  Winchester,  East  Meon,  and 
Southampton,  but  we  have  some  not  less  ancient ;  and  among 
them  three  of  lead,  which  have  generally  been  regarded 
among  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most  rare.  A  large  propor- 
tion, like  this  at  Walsingham,  are  of  the  workmanship  of 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  bear  the  sacraments 
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on  the  side  of  the  basin.  Such  is  that  at  Walsoken,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  such  those  at  Biuham,  and  in 
the  cathedral  at  Norwich,  and  such  also,  though  far  inferior 
to  these,  that  at  East  Dereham,  figured  by  Carter." — See 
also  ArcluBologia,  vol.  x.  See  a  fine  engraving  of  Wal- 
singham  font  in  Britton^s  Architect.  Antiq,,  from  which 
much  of  this  account  is  extracted.  This  font  has  a  wooden 
cover,  on  which  is  carved  *'  Ex  dono  Jane  Dominae  Sidney, 
in  piae  mentis  indicium."  In  the  chancel  of  this  church  is  a 
curious  brass  stand,  supported  by  four  lions ;  and  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  Gresham,  Weston,  Ive,  and  De  Fe- 
therby,  to  whom  is  a  singular  mural  monument,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  two  columns  supporting  a  frieze,  on  which 
is  inscribed — 

"ISortnitoriin  4{MrlBarl>(  ]0e  jfot^ettiie/' 

surmounted  with  his  arms  and  an  helmet,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  kind  of  garment,  or  curtain.— See  a  plate  of 
this  monument,  after  Cotman,  but  without  any  account  of 
it,  in  Excursions  through  Norfolk,     Here  is  also  an 

*'  OratBf  p.  a,  i,  a  Christoferi  Athowe,  sen.  qui  obt.  viii.  die  mensis 
Martij  A"-  Dni.  m,ccccc,xlii.'' 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  against  the  wall,  is  a 
monument,  in  a  very  bold  style,  for  Robert  Anguish,  with 
an  arrow  or  dart,  and  a  snake  twisted  round  it,  with  the  in- 
itials R.  A. ;  and  on  a  label  this  inscription : 

**  E.  R.  1690,  XXXII." 

'^  This  emblem  here  is  set  to  yiew 
For  Robert  Anguish*  sake, 
Hast  with  wisdom  mast  insew 
A  happy  ende  to  make.*' 

See  Cotman* s  Gothic  and  Norman  Remains  in  Norfolk^  in 
which  work  is  also  an  etching  of  a  large  figure  of  an  angel, 
in  the  church,  and  of  Christ  taken  down  from  the  cross,  in 
a  good  style,  an  ancient  sculpture  in  the  wall  of  a  house  at 
Walsingham.  Also  memorials  to  William  Miles,  M.  D.,  and 
on  a  stately  monument,  with  the  effigies  of  two  persons,  the 
following  inscription : — 

'^  Here  lyes,  in  hope  and  expectation  of  the  joyful  and  desyred 
day  of  resurrection,  &c.,  sir  Henry  Sydney,  knight,  descended  from 
the  stemme  of  viscount  Lisle,  baron  of  Penhurst,  in  Kent,  lord  cham- 
berleyn  to  the  queen's  Majesty,  and  governor  of  Flashinge.    His 
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youth  was  teafloued  with  the  fear  of  God,  duty  towards  his  parents, 
and  love  to  learniDg,  &c.,  &c.  He  and  his  end  was  concladed  with 
P^»  with  patience,  and  with  a  comfortoble  farewell,  at  the  term  of 
fifty-nine  vears,  the  Snd  Noyember,  A.  D.  16l>.  Also  Dame  Jane 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Francis  Jermy,  of  Brightwell,  in  Suffolk,  esq., 
who,  after  her  perigrinatiou  of  seventy-three  years,  enjoying  twenty - 
eight  thereof  hi  the  happy  society  of  her  said  husband,  and  continuing 
his  name  and  memory  for  twenty-eight  more,  in  a  most  chast  and  re- 
tired widowhood,  dyed  August  8th,  16S8."— Vide  BlomefiM  for  the 
arms  of  Sidney,  &€• 

WtMngham  Priory  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  widow 
lady  of  Ricoldie  de  Faverches,  who  founde<l  there,  "in  or 
about  1061,  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  all 
respects  like  to  the  Sancta  Ctua,  at  Nazareth.  This  chapel, 
her  son  Galfridus,  a  knight,  and  afterwards  earl  of  the 
Marches,  granted  to  Edwin  his  clerk  or  chaplain,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  church  of  All  Saints,  in  the  said  town, 
with  its  appurtenances  in  lands,  rents,  &c."  The  same  no- 
bleman also  instituted  a  priory  here,  and  placed  therein  a 
prior  and  canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  He  built 
the  priory  church,  (in  1420,  Reptcn)^  and  gave  the  chapel 
of  our  Lady  all  the  ground  within  the  site  of  the  church, 
eight  acres  of  land,  with  20s.  rent  per  annum  out  of  his 
manor,  if  the  yearly  value  of  the  offerings  of  our  Lady  did 
not  exceed  five  marks.  Numerous  benemctions  and  grants 
rapidly  succeeded  the  original  endowment,  and  conferred 
stability  and  opulence  on  the  infant  institution.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  HL,  the  prior  and  canons 
obtained  the  privilege  of  a  market  and  fair ;  and,  in  the. 
thirty-fifth  of  that  king,  they  had  the  grant  or  confirmation 
of  the  manor  of  Wahingham  Parva,  and  a  fair  for  eight 
days.  In  the  twenty-first  of  Edward  I.  they  were  found  to 
possess  temporalities  and  spiritualities,  to  the  value  of  157/. 
13«.  Sd,  per  annum ;  which  in  those  days  was  a  very  consi- 
derable sum.  About  seven  years  afterwards,  they  acquired 
a  grant  of  free  warren  in  this  town,  and  in  Holkham  and 
Bumham.  Edward  II.,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  queen  Isabel, 
granted  them  license  of  mortmain  to  the  value  of  forty  marks 
per  annum ;  and,  in  part  thereof,  to  appropriate  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  Walsingham  Magna :  the  patronage  of  the 
priory  being  then,  and  long  before  it,  in  the  earls  of  Clare. 
The  same  king  further  granted  them  a  patent  for  acquiring 
additional  lands  and  tenements,  to  the  amount  of  40/.  an- 
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uual  rent.  His  guccessor,  Edward  III.,  likewise  granted  this 
establishment  several  licenses  for  the  acquisition  and  ex- 
change of  property,  as  did  also  Henry  IV.  and  VI.  Hence, 
and  from  the  liberality  of  devotees,  this  priory  attained  a 
more  elevated  rank,  and  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  and 
wealth,  than  most  other  priories  in  England. 

Among  the  privileges  possessed  by  its  priors,  was  that  of 
a  mortuary  of  eveiy  parishioner  in  the  parish  of  Walsingham, 
of  the  second  best  animal,  and  if  there  was  but  one,  then  of 
that.  At  its  dissolution,  which  took  place  in  the  thirtieth 
of  Henry  VIII.,  its  annual  revenues  were  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale,  at  391/.  11«.  7d.  06.;  or,  as  Speed,  446/. 
14».  4d.  That  its  fate  was  not  unmerited,  nor  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  moralitv,  is  sufficiently  manifested  by  the 
report  of  the  visitors ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  no  fewer 
than  six  of  the  canons  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  noto- 
rious iacontinency ;  and  that  great  superstition,  and  much 
forgery  was  found  in  their  feigned  pretended  relics  and  mi- 
racles.* The  site  of  this  priory  was  sold  shortly  after  its 
suppression,  to  Thomas  Sidney,  gent,  for  the  sum  of  00/. 
The  manor,  town,  and  priory,  now  belong  to  Henry  Lee 
Warner,  esq.,  who  has  built  a  mansion  here  on  the  site  of 
the  priory.  The  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings 
of  Walsingham  priory,  were  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
and  opulence  of  the  establishment.  The  priory  church  was  a 
grand  and  very  spacious  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  two 
side  aisles,  a  choir,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  a  great 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  church.  William  of  Worcester, 
who  visited  this  place  some  time  between  the  years  1460  and 
1480,  gives  the  following  measurements  of  this  edifice  and 
its  different  divisions : — **  Longitudo  eoclesise  fratrum  Wal- 
syngham,  fifty-four  gressus ;  latitudo  ejus  thirty-two  gressus ; 
interstitium  spacii  campanilis  ten  gressus ;  longitudo  chori 
Gontinet  seventeen  gressus ;  longitudo  capellte  Beatae  Manse 
eontinet  seven  virgas  thirty  pollices ;  latitudo  continet  four 

*  Vowel  the  prior,  on  the  rarreDder,  had  a  pension  for  life  of  lOO/.  per  annam  ; 
•ad  all  the  eanoni  that  algncd  the  sar render  with  him,  had  certain  pensions  for  life. 
In  1M0,  those  who  were  then  living  had  the  following  pensions  :  John  Harlow  and 
Kleharcl  Garret,  each  5L  9m.  Bd.  per  annom ;  William  Read,  91, ;  Simon  Brond,  U. 
St.  Sd, ;  William  Watkyn,  Humphrey  Wilson,  Thomas  Panle,  Martin  Claxtou,  and 
John  Clarke,  each  41.  per  annam ;  Lawrence  Kidwell  and  Thomas  Key  me,  each  40#. 
per  annam. 

lM6--^*Thls  ycr  was  Balf  Rogers  and  George  Gysbonrow,  the  snb*prior  of  WhaU 
sii^bam,  with  others  to  the  naniber  of  fifteen,  condemned  of  trtaioa,  whereof  five 
saiered.'' 
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virgas  ten  pollices  ;  longitudo*  toci  us  ecclesiae  de  Walsyng- 
ham  usque  ad  priucipiuui  cancella3  coutinet,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  gressus ;  latitudo  ejus  continet  thirty-six  gressus ; 
longitudo  navis  ab  occidentali  porta  usque  ad  campanile  in 
medio  ecclesiae  continet  seventy  gi-essus;  interstitium  sivc 
spacium  campanilis  continet  sixteen  gressus ;  latitudo  propria; 
navis  ecclesise  preter  alas  continet  sixteen  gressus."  Con- 
nected with  the  church  of  this  priory  was  the  chapter-house, 
which  measured  twenty  paces  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth, 
and  communicated  by  a  passage,  ten  paces  in  length,  with 
the  cloisters.  These  formed  a  square  of  fifty-four  paces  on 
all  its  sides ;  and  were  supported  by  pointed  arches,  resting 
on  octangular  columns.  The  refectory  was  a  large  and  lofty 
building,  seventy-eight  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in 
breadth. 

But  the  chief  beauty  and  glory  of  Walsingham  priory, 
was  the  Chapel  dedicated  to  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin, 
This  chapel  was  a  separate  building  from  the  church,  and 
distinct  also  from  the  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, with  which  it  is  confounded  by  the  continuator  of 
Blomefield.  As  this  chapel  was  building,  or  more  properly 
speaking  rebuilding,  when  William  of  Worcester  saw  it,  he 
calls  it  the  new  work  of  Walsingham  ;  and  states  its  mea- 
surements, within  the  walls,  to  have  been  sixteen  paces  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  Erasmus,  who  was  here  shortly 
after  William,  notices  its  disjunction  from  the  priory  church  ; 
and  adds,  that  it  was  then  unfinished.  He  then  proceeds 
to  observe,  that  "  The  church  is  splendid  and  beautiful,  but 
the  Virgin  dwells  not  in  it :  that,  out  of  veneration  and  re- 
spect, is  granted  to  her  Son.  She  has  her  church  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  on  the  right  hand  of  her  Son ;  but  neither 
in  that  doth  she  live,  the  building  being  not  yet  finished.  In 
this  church  there  is  a  small  chapel  of  wood,  into  which  the 
pilgrims  are  admitted  on  each  side  at  a  narrow  dopr.  There 
is  but  little  or  no  light  in  it,  but  what  proceeds  from  wax 
tapers,  yielding  a  most  pleasant  and  odoriferous  smell ;  but 
if  you  look  in,  you  will  say  it  is  a  seat  of  the  gods,  so 
bright  and  shining  it  is  all  over  with  jewels,  gold,  and  sil- 

*  The  length  of  the  nave  from  the  west  door  to  the  great  tower  or  belfry  in  the 
church,  was  seventy  paces;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  (exci-ptin;;  the  two  aisles)  was 
sixteen  paces  ;  the  great  tower  or  bell  tower,  was  a  square  of  sixteen  paces  ;  the  length 
of  the  choir  was  fifty  paces ;  and  the  breadth  seventeen ;  besides  this  there  was  a 
building,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  choir,  sixteen  yards  long  and  ten  broad. 
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ver.**  In  the  colloquy  entitled  Peregrinatio,  Erasmus  has 
gpven  a  very  humourous  description  of  the  superstitions 
practised  at  this  place  in  his  time. 

In  this  chapely  as  may  be  surmised  from  the  above  quota- 
tion, stood  the  famous  image  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham, 
to  whose  benignant  and  powerful  influence  greater  miracles 
were  ascribed,  than  even  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  or  the  cele- 
brated shrine  of  our  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  rank  and  num- 
ber of  her  worshippers  were  equally  conspicuous.  Henry  III., 
Eklward  I.  and  IL,  and  Henry  VHI.,  (the  latter  in  his  second 
year,  shortly  after  Christmas,  between  twelfth -day  and  the 
queen's  churching),  rode  here.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says,  that 
"  in  his  youth  it  was  commonly  reported,  that  Henry  VIH. 
walked  barefooted  from  the  town  of  Barsham,  to  the  chapel 
of  our  Lady,  and  presented  her  ,with  a  necklace  of  great 
value."  Sir  Henry  is  the  only  author  who  says,  that  "  Henry, 
upon  his  death-bed,  was  so  touched  with  remorse  for  having 
banished  our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  and  pulled  down  her 
monastery,  that  he  bequeathed  his  soul  to  her/'  Besides 
these  illustrious  visitors,  queen  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Henry 
VHL,  during  his  absence  in  France,  visited  the  Lady,  to 
return  thanks  for  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Scots  at 
Flodden-iield :  and  this  princess,  in  her  will,  desires  that  five 
hundred  masses  should  be  said  for  her  soul ;  and  that  a  per- 
son should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham,  and  distribute 
two  hundred  nobles,  on  her  decease,  in  charity  on  the  road. 
And  the  renowned  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  his  queen 
Margaret,  came  hither  at  different  periods,  solely  with  the 
view  of  paying  homage  at  her  shrine,  and  imploring  her 
protection.  Many  foreign  princes  and  nobles  also  vowed 
and  performed  pilgrimages  to  Walsingham,  guided,  as  the 
vulgar  believed,  by  the  Galaxias,  or  Milky  Way,  which  they 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  the  heavens  by  Providence, 
to  point  out  the  particular  residence  of  the  Virgin.  Hence 
this  starry  course  was  generally,  in  ancient  times,  called  the 
WcUsingham  Way.  The  crowd  of  inferior  devotees  was  im- 
mense ;  for  whoever,  says  Camden,  had  not  visited  and  made 
an  oftering  to  her,  was  held  as  impious ;  and  as  all,  ac- 
cording to  their  circumstances  and  the  warmth  of  their  pi- 
ety, made  offerings  on  the  altar,  to  insure  the  favour  of  the 
Lady,  the  yearly  receipts  from  this  source  were  always  con- 
siderable, and  frequently  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.   In 
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the  year  previous  to  the  suppression,  they  were  estimated  at 
260/.  12s.  4d. 

Among  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham,  the  following  is  mentioned  by  Parkyn,  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  MS. :  ''Near  the  entrance  into  the  close  of  the 
priory,  on  the  north,  was  a  very  low  and  narrow  wicket 
door,  *  not  past  an  elne  hye,'  and  three-quarters  in  breadth ; 
and  a  certain  nobleman,  knight,  sir  Raaf  Boutetourt,  armed 
cap-a-pi^,  and  on  horseback,  being  in  days  of  old  (1314) 
persued  by  a  cruel  enemy,  and  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
taken,  made  full  spede  for  this  gate,  and  invoking  this  Lady 
for  his  deliverance,  he  immediately  found  himself  with  his 
horse  within  the  close  and  sanctuary  of  the  priory,  in  a  safe 
assylum,  and  so  fooled  his  enemy."    A  representation  of 
this  miracle,  engraven  on  copper,  was  seen  by  Erasmus* 
nailed  to  the  gate  of  the  priory,  which  still  remains,  but  is 
walled  up.    The  same  learned  author  tells  us,  that  here  was 
preserved  a  joint  of  the  finger  of  St.  Peter,  as  large  as  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  spacious  and 
once  elegant  buildings  of  this  famed  priory,  have  been  le- 
velled to  the  earth,  and  their  sites  converted  into  gardens, 
pleasure  grounds,  &c.    A  few  portions  of  the  buildings,  and 
detached  fragments,  are  still  preserved  to  mark  the  character 
of  the  place,  and  to  shew  the  styles  of  ornament  and  archi- 
tecture which  were  adopted  at  difierent  periods.   The  priory 
appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in  which  were 
different  entrance  gateways  and  doorways.     In  the  western 
boundary  was  the  principal  tower  gateway,  or  lodge,  the 
greater  part  of  which  still  remains.    It  has  a  broad  flattened 
arch,  on  the  west  side,  where  are  two  blank  niches,  three 
shields  in  panels,  a  grotesque  head  projecting  from  a  quarter 
foil  hole,  and  also  other  bold  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  walls, 
with  windows  and  arches  of  the  refectory,  and  a  stone  pul- 
pit, also  remain ;  to  the  east  of  which,  and  incorporated  with 
the  present  mansion,  are  some  bold  arches,  columns,  &c., 
which  are  considered  to  be  portions  of  the  cloister.    South  of 
this  is  a  fine  and  picturesque  mass  of  the  east  end  of  the  pri- 
ory church. — See  BritUnCs  Architectural  Antiq,  and  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  (Norfolk).     It  is  composed 

*  Erasmus,  who  was  in  the  nnmber  of  vUiton  to  oar  Lady  of  Walsinghain,  gives 
some  corioos  particniara  respecting  her  and  her  shrine.  Not  long  before  him,  aHoot 
A.  D.  1460.  William  of  Worcester  aaw  the  chnrch  in  iu  splendour,  and  has  in  his 
Illnerarg  left  as  an  interesting  tcconnt  of  it. 
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of  square  Btones  and  flints,  and  presents  the  ruins  of  a  large 
eastern  window,  with  niches  and  canopies  in  the  buttresses. 
Near  this  is  a  semicircular  arch,  in  a  mass  of  masonry  an- 
nexed to  the  wuhing  toelU — a  stone  bath,  with  steps  descend- 
ing, and  two  uncovered  wells,  called  **  the  wishing  wells,''  of 
which  it  is  said,  that  the  devotees  to  the  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham  were  taught  to  believe,  that  whomsoever  was  permitt^ 
to  drink  of  these  waters,  might  obtain  what  they  then,  wished 
for,  uuu  fee. 

Mr.  Cotman,  who,  in  "  Etchings,"  in  his  usual  excellent 
manner,  illustrative  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Nor- 
folk, has  given  a  view  of  part  of  the  refectory  of  Walsing^ 
ham  priory,  the  font  in  Walsingham  church,  and  a  view  of 
Walsingham  priory  gate,  says,  'Hhe  present  ruins  are  ex- 
tensive, but,  excepting  the  two  specimens  here  given,  contain 
little  illustrative  of  our  Architectural  Anttquitieg^  unless  in- 
deed we  also  except  the  east  end  of  the  church,  which  standing 
as  it  now  does,  quite  insulated,  and  with  its  great  window  so 
broken  below  as  to  be  continued  to  the  ground,  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  anomalous  arch ;  this  has  been 
so  often  figured,  that  I  tiave  not  thought  fit  to  repeat  it. 
To  sir  Gefirey  de  Faverches  we  are  indebted  for  this  sump- 
'tuous  edifice,  though  certainly  not  for  the  parts  of  it  here 
represented,  both  of  which  are  of  far  posterior  date.  The 
refectory  may  indeed  be  attributed  to  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  the  gateway  could  not  have  been  long 
built  when  Henry  first  entered  by  it  on  his  visit  to  the  Vir- 

gin. 

Blomefield  says,  vol.  ix.  p.  281,  8vo.  ed.,  '*  Here  was  also 

a  house  or  priory  of  Grey  Friars,  or  Friars  Minors,  granted 
by  the  countess  of  Clare,  but  which  was  petitioned  against 
by  the  prior,  as  spoiling  his  trade.  This  friary  was  said , 
to  have  been  fifty-four  paces  long,  and  thirty-two  broad; 
and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  tower  in  the  middle 
of  it  ten  paces.'** 

In  1537,  was  an  insurrection  at  Walsingham,  upon  the  in- 
habitants finding  that  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses, 
and  the  suppression  of  pilgrimages  to  the  Virgin  at  that 
town,  would  in  a  great  measure  be  the  decay  of  it,  but  they 

*  Robert  Orey  of  WabiDgbun,  gave  by  tHU  In  1S14,  to  the  Friars,  two  pair  of  cen- 
■ors,  of  ttWer,  of  ten  marks  valne  eadi ;  and  Robert  Pigott,  bnried  here  1401,  gires 
<«.  B/f.  for  his  barial ;  St.  8tf.  to  pray  for  his  seat ;  and  Of.  Bd,  for  a  breakfast. 
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were  soon  quelled  ;  and  in  Sept.  1538,  by  the  special  motion 
of  the  lord  Cromwell,  vicar-general,  all  "the  remarkable  im- 
ages, to  which  particular /nV^rrtma^ej  and  offerings  were  made, 
were  utterly  taken  awav,  as  the  images  of  our  Lady  at  Wal- 
singham,"  &c.  &c.  This  image  of  the  Virgin  he  caused  to 
be  brought  to  Chelsea,  where  it  was  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  seal  of  this  house  bore  on  one  side  the  efiigy  of  the 
Virgin  seated,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms ;  on  the  re- 
verse was  the  front  or  west  end  of  the  priory  church. 

Little  or  New  Walsingham  is  a  considerable  town,  with  a 
weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  a  fair  on  Whit-monday.  It 
is  delightfully  situate  on  the  banks  of  a  nameless  river,  which 
runs  into  the  sea  below  Stiff  key.  Six  or  seven  miles  from 
this,  the  grounds  on  each  side  rising  in  a  bold  manner,  gives 
them  a  picturesque  effect  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  this 
county.  The  plantations  of  Mr.  Warner,  the  abbey,  and 
church  with  a  small  spire,  are  fine  objects  presenting  them* 
selves  in  different  points  of  view  as  you  approach  the  town, 
either  from  Wells  or  Fakenham.  An  anonymous  author  says, 
that  "  the  banks  near  the  town  of  Walsingham,  towards  the 
sea  side,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  after  many  sanguinary  engagements  in 
the  neighbourhood.'*     The  free-school  at  Little  Walsingham, 

was  founded  by Bond,  and  endowed  with  certain 

possessions,,  now  yielding  Til,  10«.  per  annum  for  the  mas- 
ter. Robert  Baxter,  by  his  will  dated  April  2d,  1572,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  benefactor.  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  the 
antiquary  was  educated  here.  The  Bridewell  was  anciently 
a  spittal  house. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Bynham  Priory,  the  King's  and 
the  Earl  of  Clares.* — Inclosure  act,  1808. 

About  the  year  1787,  Walsingham  bridewell  was  erected 
on  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Howard. 

''In  a  field  of  Old  Walsingham,''  says,  sir  Thomas 
Browne,tin  his  'Hydriotaphia,  or  Urne  Burial,'  1658,  ''not 

*  In  this  manor,  m>s  Blomefield,  and  also  Camden,  was  a  close  planted  with  saf- 
fron, for  which  the  town  was  famoas  at  tMs  time.  The  editor  of  a  history  of  this 
county,  published  by  Booth,  1781,  affects  to  doubt  this  I  Sir  'J  homas  Greaham,  In  the 
sizteeiito  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  granted  to  Edward  Flowerdew,  esq.,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fUthfnl  conn%el  given  him,  an  annuity  oat  of  it,  payable  for  life,  and 
sealed  it  with  Its  cross,  a  grasshopper. 

t  In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  the  Worlcs  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  TuoMAf  Browns,  KbU  M.D.,  of  >]orwich;  with  critical  and  explanatory 
notes  and  observations,  by  sir  K.  DIgby,  Dean  Wren,  Lefebvre,  Keck,  Moitkenins, 
and  otherfc :  to  which  will  be  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
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many  months  past,  were  digged  up  between  for^  and  fifty 
urns,  deposited  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep,  nor 
far  from  one  another.  Not  all  strictly  of  one  figure,  but 
most  answering  these  described :  some  containing  two  pounds 
of  bones,  distinguishable  in  sculls,  ribs,  jaws,  thighbones, 
and  teeth,  with  fresh  expressions  of  their  combustion.  Be- 
sides these,  extraneous  substances,  like  pieces  of  small  boxes, 
or  combs,  handsomely  wrought  handles  of  small  brass  in- 
struments, brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal.* 
Near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards  compass, 
were  digged  up  coals  and  incinerated  substances,  which  be- 
gat conjecture  that  this  was  the  Ustrina,  or  place  of  burning 
their  bodies,  or  some  sacraficing  place  unto  the  Manes,  which 
was  property  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the  anie 
and  altars  unto  the  gods  and  heroes  alwve  it.  That  these 
were  the  urns  of  Romans,  from  the  common  custom  and 
place  were  they  were  found,  is  no  obscure  conjecture ;  not 
far  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  ^\e  miles  from  Brancas- 
ter,  set  down  by  an  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Bran- 
aodunum ;  and  where  the  adj<Mning  town,  containing  seven 
parishes,  in  no  very  different  sound  but  Saxon  termination, 
still  retains  the  name  of  Bumham,  which  being  an  early  sta- 
tion, it  is  not  improbable  the  neighbouring  parts  were  filled 
with  habitations,  either  of  Romans  themselves,  or  Britons  Ro- 
manized, who  observed  the  Roman  customs.  Nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  Romans  eariy  possessed  this  country,  for  though 
we  meet  not  with  such  strict  particulars  of  these  parts,  before 
the  new  institution  of  Constantine,  and  military  charge  of 
the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore ;  and  that,  about  the  Saxon  in- 
vasions, the  Dalmatian  horsemen  were  in  the  garrison  of 
Brancaster.  Yet  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  Vespasian,  and 
Severus,  we  find  no  less  than  three  legions  dispersed  through 
the  province  of  Britain,"  &c.  &c.  He  then  continues  to  say, 
**  that  we  find  the  name  of  Walsingham  in  the  maps  of  the 
Saxons;  and  that  some  urns  have  been  found  at  Caistor, 
some  also  about  South  Creake ;  and  not  many  years  since, 


copious  and  iuteretting  additions.  The  wliole  careftally  revised,  collated  (in  many  in- 
suncea)  with  original  M6S.,  and  intenpersed  with  notes  and  obsenratlotts,  by  8. 
Wilkin,  F.  L.  S.,  tmd  member  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Rdinborgh. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  this  aathor  has  long  been  wanted  :  this  diaam 
in  English  literature,  is  now  about  to  be  filled  ap.  by  an  editor  fh>m  whose  Ulents  and 
patient  research  ranch  may  be  expected. 

*  "  In  one  sent  roe  by  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Witheriey  of  Walsingham." 

R   R 
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no  less  than  ten  in  a  field  at  Buxton,  not  near  any  recorded 
garrison.  Nor  is  it  strange  to  find  Roman  ooins  of  copper 
and  silver  among  ns,  of  Vespasian,  Tnyan,  Adrian,  Commo- 
dtis,  Antoninus,  Severus,  &c.  But  the  greater  number,  of 
Dioclesian,  Constanttne,  Constans,  Valens,  with  many  of 
Victerinus^  Posthumius,  Tetricus,  and  the  thirt|r  tyrants  in 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  some  as  high  as  Adrianus,  have 
been  found  about  Thetfoid,  or  Sitomagus,  mentioned  in  the 
lUiierary  of  Antoninus  as  the  way  from  Venta,  or  Caistor,  to 
London*  But  the  most  finequent  discovery  is  made  at  the 
two  Calstors  by  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  at  Burgh  castle, 
and  Brancaster.  From  Caistor  to  Thetford  the  Romans  ac- 
oDHikted  thiitv-two  miles,  and  from  thence  observed,  not  our 
oonHBon  road  to  London,  but  passed  by  Combntonium  ad 
ansum  Caiionium,  €«8ajromagns»  &c.,  by  Bmtenham,  Cog- 
ges-hail,  Chelmefoffdy  Bumtwood»  &c.  Most  at  Caistor  by 
Yarmouth,  found  in  a  {rfaoe  called  Etui  hhudy  burffkjmrkmg. 
Beside  the  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  pieces  of  Cuthred, 
Canntufi,  William,  Matilda,  aoom,  of  Maud  the  empress^  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Buckenham  casde,  with  thb  in* 
scriptton,  **  Elle  n'a  die,**  with  others*  Some  British  coins 
of  gold  have  been  dispenedly  fowMl,aiid  no  small  anmberof 
silver  pieoes  ai  Thorpe  near  Norwich,  with  a  rude  head  upon 
the  obverae,  and  an  ill-formed  horse  in  the  reverse,  with  in-> 
aoriptaoiis^  *'Ic  Dura  T^,'*  whether  implving  loeni  Durotriges 
Tascil^  or  Triaobantea,  we  leave  to  higher  coi\)ectuve. 

Wdim^kam  HomMe^  the  seat  of  H.  L.  Warner^  esq,,  is  a 
cammodious  buRding,  which  with  the  grounds  have  been  un- 
der a  ooarse  of  improvement  for  several  years,  and  are  now 
highly  beautifol.  A  rivulet  is  swelled  to  a  lake,  over  iriiadi 
is  Uirou^  a  bridge ;  aod  a  judicious  use  made  of  the  rains 
of  the  prierv  which  stood  here. 

Hbnry  Leb  Warnsr,  esq.,  the  late  proprietor  of  Wal- 
sifigham  abbey,  was  one  of  the  most  singular  oharacters  of 
his  owti  or  any  odier  times*  He  was  %  lineal  desoendant  and 
nfiresentative  of  the  eminent  and  worthy  John  Warner,  for- 
merly bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  large  estates  he  possessed.* 
Mr.  n .  vras  a  polite  scholar,  a  complete  gentleman*  and  a 
sincere  Iviend,  aM  was  oonstant  in  practising  all  the  duties  of  a 

*  I«  M9r^  Uk  lordthip  «tf  £«rli  Clare  in  this  town,  -was  eonwyed  to  Dr.  John  War- 
ner, bishop  of  Rochester,  a  prelate  flunoos  for  his  noble  acts  of  ehari^,  the  ftMOider 
of  flpiinlar  «»licg«,  ftc— See  his  life  in  Ck^tmtn'  JH^.  DUU 
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cfanetiaii.  Of  the  various  traits  that  marked  Ibe  eopentripity 
of  his  character,  vnm  the  time  at  which  he  rose  iji  the  eveDing, 
hreakfasttDg  at  midnight,  aad  dining  at  £cHir  or  five  in  the 
morning.  His  dress  was  a  gold  laced  coat  and  waistcoat, 
with  deep  sla^-worked  sleeves  and  richly  embioidered  but- 
tons, a  deepchitterlin  of  ridi  yellow  lace,  curved-toed  shoes, 
and  oblong  buckles.  He  so  fisur  suffered  inroads  on  bi«  pro- 
property  with  impunity,  as  to  call  out  to  a  depredator  on 
his  walls  *'  To  take  care  how  he  got  down,  for  fear  of  hurting 
himself;"  and  by  such  depredations  he  is  said  to  have  sus- 
tained a  low  of  20,000/.  He  died  in  July,  1804,  at  the 
the  age  of  d^ty-two,  and  was  buried  with  much  pomp  in 
Walsingham  abbey  church. — See  a  long  account  of  this  gen- 
tleman in  the  Qem.  Mag.  for  August,  1804* 

WARHAM.  Twenty-nine  miles.  All  Saints  and  St.  Mary, 
P.  400. — Is  about  two  miles  from  Binham;  and  here  were 
three  duuoohes,  and  alao  a  chapel  with  its  cemetry ;  which, 
pieviou^  to  the  dissolution,  belonged  to  tb«  nunnery  of 
oradholme.  At  Warham  was  die  seat  of  sir  Martin  Browne 
Folkes,  bart«,  deemed  in  ime  of  the  finest  situations  ia  Nor- 
fislk,  aad  fdanned  and  Ranted  by  sir  John  Towasend,  a 
£Hmer  possessor :  but  the  house  is  no  longer  an  dievation. 
It  being  ;B»ld  with  the  estate,  a  few  years  since,  to  Mr.  Coke 
of  Holkham,  who  raxed  the  old  hall,  and  built  a  modem 
fumhonse  at  a  distance  Irom  it.  To  the  south  of  the  town, 
and  near  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  Danish  camp, 
of  three  entrenchments,  more  perfect  than  any  other  in  the 
county,  and  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  ploughs  and  road 
menders,  by  those  in  power  having  a  proper  taste  for  antiqui*- 
ties.  The  form  of  the  works  is  circular,  and  consists  of  w 
inner  and  outer  circumvallation,  with  ditches  intervening. 
The  ramparts  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  principal  entrance 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  east.  The  whole  comprehends 
nine  acres,  and  the  lands  about  it  are  cdled  the  Burroughs : 
but  what  is  considered  as  the  most  indisputable  evidence  of 
its  origin  and  use^  is  that  the  low  grounds,  which  were  for- 
merly a  morass  ia  front  of  the  camp,  are  still  called  by  the 
people,  and  in  old  writings  **  Sweno  meadow,"  from  Sweia, 
the  noble  Dane.  In  Wighton  parish  were  two  other  similar 
entrenchments.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Warham  Hall, 
North  Hall,  and  Hales.— Allotting  land's  act,  1811. 

R  R  2 
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Mr.  Blomfikld,  of  Warham,  has  the  merit  of  havm^ 
made  a  discovery,  and  adopted'  the  practice,  of  what  be 
called  inoculating  land  for  pasture^—"  I  saw"  says  Dr.  Rigby, 
"thirty  acres  near  Mr.  Blomfield*s  house,  a  most  ordinary 
soil,  light  and  gravelly,  and  not  worth  five  shillings  an  acre, 
under  this  process  become  an  excellent  pasture,  worth  at 
least  thirty  shillings  an  acre.*^  Mr.  Coke  adopted  this  plan 
at  Holkham.  For  a  further  account  of  which,  see  Holkham 
€md  its  Agriculture,  p.  4, 

WELLS.  Thirty-one  miles.  All  Saints.  P.29M.  Called 
in  the  grand  survey,  Guella,  as  seated  on  a  rivulet  near  the 
great  Gennan  ocean. — The  church*  has  a  square  tower,  and 
over  the  south  porch  are  four  shields  carved  on  stone,  three 
lions  guardant,  in  pale,  passant;  a  chief,  indented,  vairy; 
a  chevron'  between  three  annulets.  Over  the  south  door  in 
the  church  the  History  of  the  Flood  is  painted ;  and  over  the 
north  door  that  of  Jonas.  In  this  church  is  a  brass  eagle  on 
a  desk,  at  which  to  read  the  lessons.  The  font,  engraved 
in  the  Arcluelogia,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  336,  has  its  ornamented 
stem  surmount^  by  a  circular  base  to  an  octangular  basin ; 
this  base  has  carved  angels  bearing  shields.  The  font,  or 
octangular  basin,  is  embellished  with  quartre  foil  arches. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Tid,  Sporne,  Clark ; 
and  on  a  gravestone,  near  the  communion  table,  is  a  por- 
traiture of  a  priest  in  brass,  with  two  labels,  having  on  them 

^Jesu  mercy— Lady,  help !' 

And  *'  Orate,  p,  &  ia.  Thome  Bradley  qui  quondam  fbit  rector  eccl'ie 
de  Wellys,  et  qui  fuit  p'bendarius  eccl'ie  de  Plessy,  Oct.  6,  1490." 

On  a  small  stone  slab  in  the  chancel  of  this  church,  now 
much  defaced,  is  the  following  epitaph  (not  in  Blomefield) : — 

**  Hie  prop6  in  cemeterio  jacent  corpora  Thom  Burward  et  Mar- 
garettae  uxoris  bus  imprimis  Mak^ns.  Qni  Thom  virescat  nanta 
expert*  tota'  q'  vita'  bona  ac  pia  fama,  obiit  16  Januarii,  an.  1578, 
aetatis  suae  7S.  Praedicta  Alarcaretta  reverenda  matrona  per  qnam 
obstetrids  officiom  in  hoc  oppido  per  plusquam  40  annos  magna  mo- 
deatia,  multUque  exeqaiis  prospere  exercitum  eat,  similiter  obiit  11 
die  mensis  Ansiisti,  An.  D'ni,  159-.  iEtatis  snae  90.  In  qaorum  memo- 
ria.— Barward  de  Baconstfaorpe  et  Thom  de  Lynne,  filii  sui  hoc  opos- 
culum  posuerunt.*' 

•  On  «  complaint  made  by  Thomaa,  rector  of  this  church,  to  the  Pope,  sans  date, 
for  tithe  it  waa  ordered  that  tiie  priory  tithes  shoald  l>e  dt* mised  to  him  for  ten  shiliingt 
rent  per  annaro,  who  released  to  them  all  their  bouII  tithes  for  three  Iambs  and  three 
cheeses  per  annum,  &c.  ftc 
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And  over  the  vestiary  door,  on  the  north  wall,  is  a  little  tablet 
of  marble,  with  the  arms  of  Murray,  axure,  three  mullets 
argent,  in  a  double  tressurc  of  Scotland — 

*' Lector  hoc  est  monamentam  Kentigerol  Moravl  theolog.  phi* 
losopb.  astronom.  ingenio  fetici  et  exculto,  et  vitft  Integerrima ;  qui 
inter  Scotos  oriondas,  antiqa&  Moravomm  famililL  Uberalium  ardam 
cognitioiie  animum  Andreopoli  in  Leonardino  oollecio  indnit  et  ibidem 
p.  undecem  annos  philo8ophi»  professione  nobilibus  ondiq.  jnveoi- 
bos  freqnentata  optimam  oonae  mentis  cnlturam  anzit  et  probavity 
omnibus*  Exinde  in  Aogliam  commigrans,  alieno  solo  degens,  indi- 
gena  est  babitns  nam  hie  annor  triginta  door.  Sacro  defnnctns  minis- 
terio,  pastor  gregis  amantisstmns,  eiq ;  sno  merito  charissimns  mysta, 
symraystis  conjunctissimos ;  desideratiis  obt.  morions  collegio  Leo- 
aardino  lectisimis  smultis  instnictam  libris  suam  legavlt  bibliothecam, 
aostrorum  paupcrum  inopiam  reddita  snblevavit,  annus,  et  successo- 
^um  sttor  commodis  magnified  prospexit." 

On  a  gravestone,  in  the  churchyard,  are  the  following  nau- 
ical  lines  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Wells,  obit  Aug.  2, 1744 : 

^  Though  whd$  and  wmeg  have  tat  me  to  and  fro, 
By  Ood*s  decree  I  harbour  here  below ; 
Where  I  do  ride  with  many  of  our  Fleet^ 
Ready  to  sot/  our  Admiral  Christ  to  meet." 

The  following  extract  from  the  parish  register  of  Wells, 
1583,  is  curious : — 

**  Misled  uppo  ye  West  coaste,  coming  from  Spain,  whose  deathes 
were  brought  to  pas  by  the  detestable  woorking  or  an  execrable  witch 
of  King's  Lynn,  whose  name  was  Mother  Oabley,  by  the  bayliog  or 
rather  labouring  of  certeyne  eggs  in  a  payle  fiill  of  colde  water,  af- 
terwards approved  sufficiently  at  the  arraignment  of  the  said  witch." 
— Signed  by  fourteen  single  men. — See  Gent,*$  Mag,  Oct,  1792,  p.  904.  ^ 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Staffords/  BmA  Normans. — ^Allot- 
ment act,  1811. 

Wells  is  a  large  and  populous  but  indilferent  town,  and  has 
the  appointment  of  a  sea  port  a  custoni  and  excise  office,  is 
situate  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  upp^r  end  of  a  spacious 
harbour,  which  runs  through  the  salt  marshes  into  the  Bri- 
tish ocean,  one  mile  below  the  town.  The  import  of  coals 
^"^""^  ■  — '^— ^       ^^^^^ 

*  In  tiM  foarteenth  of  Edward  I.,  Gilbert  de  CUre,  earl  of  Glo'ster,  clatmed  wreck 
of  tea,  aod  it  was  foond  that  If  a  ihlp  was  to  danger  of  a  Wreck,  none  of  the  men  of 
Wells,  Holkham,  Ac  dared  to  help  for  fear  of  the  carl  of  Oloncesler's  baUiff ;  that  if 
the  ship  was  broke,  and  all  the  men  drowned,  the  earl  had  all  their  goods,  but  if  a  dog 
was  left  alive,  then  only  a  moiety  ;  and  that  the  carl  had  a  court  In  North  Oreenhoe 
hundred,  in  which  if  any  one  waa  injured  it  was  dlAcult  to  have  any  remedy. 
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from  Newcastle  a«d  S«iiderkmd  here  aod  at  Blakeney, 
supply  most  of  the  notthera  hvadreds  in  Norfolk,  and  are 
conveyed  by  iW  carriage  as  fkr  up  the  country  as  East 
Dereham :  the  average  price  of  coal  is  96$,  per  chaldron. 
About  four  olr  five  thousand  tubs  of  oysters  are  sent  annually 
from  this  pia«e  to  Norwich,  Lynn,  &c.  Of  wine,  probably 
not  more  is  impotted  thaa  sevan  or  eight  pipes  annually* 
The  harbour  Is  extremely  difficult  of  access,  and  a  north  or 
north-east  wind  often  proves  fatal  to  the  shipping  off  its 
mouth ;  besidesi  there  is  no  current  to  carry  off  me  nit  which 
every  tide  brings  up  and  leaves  in  the  creek ;  but  a  reservoir 
is  kept  in  the  marines  as  backwater  to  scour  the  channel. 
The  (iause  of  this  decay  of  the  port,  became  a  subject  of 
litigation  between  the  heirs  of  the  late  sir  John  Turner, 
bart.,  and  the  merchants  of  the  town,  which  involved  ques- 
tions of  gr«at  importance  to  the  proprietors  of  salt  marshes 
on  every  pait  of  the  coast}  but  wbikh  was  decided  in  fk^ 
vour  of  the  merchants,  in  1784. 

The  market  and  races  are  discontinued.  The  fair  is  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  for  toys  and  sweetmeats.  There  is  no  her- 
ring fishery  carried  on  hewe^  but  eonsidefable  business  is 
done  in  corn,  rape  and  linseed  cakes,  salt,  &c.  The  post 
goes  out  aod  comes  in  every  day ;  a  waggon  also  sets  out 
every  Thursday  morning  for  London ;  two  carriers  to  Nor- 
wich and  a  coach  twice  a  week. 

July  16th»  1617»  a  terrible  gak  of  wind  from  the  noftli^ 
with  a  high  tide^  inundated  the  salt  marshes  near  Wells  so 
suddenly,  that  nearly  three  hundred  sheep,  (chiefly  stock 
ewes  jufll  shorn),  the  property  of  Messrs*  Tuthill  Moore,  and 
John  Blomfield  of  Warham,  were  unfortunately  lost. 

Died  November  aoth^  16fi0,  Mr.  John  Walden,  of  Wells, 
aged  one  hundred  and  two  years. 

William  Wills,  a  provincial  of  the  order  of  Augus- 
tinian  monks  in  England,  vms  a  native  of  Wells*  Pitts,  in 
Ills  hook  of  English  Writers,  says,  **  he  was  a  native  of  the 
€fty  of  Walls,  SoneisetiAiife ;'  But  Fuller  proves  the  mis- 
take thus — **  let  it  be  referred  to  any  indifierent  judgment 
whether  he  was  not  rather  of  Wells  in  Norfolk,  seeing  he 
had  his  constant  converse  in  this  county ;  living  and  dying 
an  Aogustinian  monk  in  the  convent  of  Lynn."  He  was 
tweaty  yean  provincial  of  his  order,  and  a  D.  D.  in  Cam- 
bridge; an  industnous  man  and  a  good  writer,  abating  only 
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for  the  Siboleth  barbarisniy  the  fault  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Lynn,  A.  D.  1421.* 

WIGHTON.  Twenty-nine  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  607. 
King  Henry  Ih  <ui  lord  and  patron,  gave  this  church,  by  the 
name  of  Wichetune,  to  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  for  his 
sunl's  health,  Ae.  The  chuidi  b  a  large  building,  with  a 
square  tower  and  four  beHs ;  and  here  ave  insoriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Bedlngfelds;  also  Woodward*  Bacoo, 
Jermv,  Coppin,  Acs  to  the  first,  on  a  pillar,  is  the  following 
inacripiion  :-*-* 

'*  Hnrnfredos  Bedinsfeld  ChrUtophori  jnxta  positl^  quarto  genitui 
enm  Abiga«le  ejus  conjuge  lectissima,  corp.  deposUvm,  vicino  reliquit 
marmore  pradens  jottos,  pins  christiaiia  cnaritRtey  vera  Uberatm,  qui 
avidi  hereaitate  viadlcata  si  non  aacta,  liberis  probe  Institotisy  BMri* 
tnsy  pater  aiaacas  hospos,  amaatUsioMis  mvnificenUasimas  fWnlUA  faaii 
et  Tel  ipsa  sonectate  foelix,  obiit  19  die  menak  Octob.  A*,  salntis, 
1677,  visit  anuos  81  .''—See  the  pedigree  of  the  Bedhigfelds  in 
BUme/ML 

On  the  stone  font  are  several  carvings  and  shields*  relative 
to  the  crucifixion,  Ac.  On  the  heath  belonging  to  this  pa- 
rish^ towards  Holkham^  are  the  remains  of  a  large  Danish 
camp ;  it  is  trebly  trenched,  and  the  ramparts  are  thirty  feet 
high.  The  windmill  south  of  ft,  stands  on  the  comer  of  a 
like  entrenchment,  much  defiused ;  and  opposite  to  it,  where 
stood  Crabbe's  castle,  b  a  farmhouse,  wnich  was  another 
part  of  the  entrenchment.  Several  Roman  coins  have  been 
dug  in  this  field  towards  Walsingham. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Charles,  vicar  of  Wiffhton,  was  the 
author  of  ''The  Dispersion  of  the  Men  of  Babel  considered, 

and  the  principal  cause  enquired  into,  &c.,"  1766,  8vo. 

— I —  .  - 

*  Elhabitb  CLATTONf  Of  Welb,  froDi  ao  Mriy  propemlty  to  matealloe  employ- 
iBcnts,  cootfiHUMt  Co  dfftM  104  work  hi  the  capacity  of  a  ahip  carpenter  for  many  years* 
She  drank,  iwore,  chewed  tobacco,  and  kept  company  only  with  the  workmen.  She  wa« 
a  ftroBf  and  hoMthy  penon.  and  woaid  employ  her  tongne  or  Oat  aa  moch  to  tho  dan- 
ger of  an  opponent  as  the  boldest  man.  She  earned  •#•  per  week,  and  was  never 
CeTatled  on  to  enter  Into  the  matrimonial  state.  She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  May, 
M,  at  Wellib— S«e  Oi4  Mmtkh  Mag,  IMS. 
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HUNDRED  OF  SOUTH  GR££NHOE. 


This  hundred  is  bounded  od  the  S.  by  the  Wissey,  or  Stoke 
river,  which  separates  it  from  the  hundred  of  Orimshoe ;  on 
the  W.  by  a  rivulet  that  rises  at  Shingham,  and  empties  it- 
self into  the  Wissey  a  little  above  Stoke,  from  the  hundred 
of  Clackclose  ;  on  the  N.  it  joins  to  the  hundreds  of  Free- 
bridge  Lynn,  and  Launditch ;  and  on  the  E.  to  those  of 
Mitford  and  Weyland.  It  is  a  hundred  of  very  large  extent, 
and  takes  its  name  of  Greeahoe  from  the  green  hills'  or  tu- 
muli, where  even  to  the  last  century  the  hundred  court  was 
kept — lying  bv  the  London  road  to  Swaffham,  on  the  heath 
between  Cockiey  Clev  and  North  Pickenham.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  an  open  champaign  country,  and  famous  for  the 
number  and  sound  feed  of  sheep,  and  is  called  South  in  op- 
position to  another  hundred  of  the  same  name,  that  lies  in 
the  north  of  this  county.  The  eastern  part  of  this  hundred 
is  a  very  good  «oil,  chiefly  enclosed,  and  well  wooded.  Some 
part  of  which  is  open,  and  a  very  poor  barren  sandy  soil,  yet 
so  improved  by  art  that  it  produces  excellent  crops  of  corn. 
It  is  in  extent  from  £.  to  W.  about  twelve  miles ;  and  from 
S.  to  N.  eleven ;  and  contains  twenty-four  parish  towns,  all 
of  which  are  in  the  deanery  of  Cranwick. 

BODNEY,  Twenty-three  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  90. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Bredeneia. — ^This  little  village 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  a  small  rivulet  that  runs  past  Cres- 
singham  Magna^  and  thence  northward  to  this  place.  Bod- 
ney  was  held  by  Bond,  a  Saxon,  in  the  Confessor*s  time ;  it 
afterwards  came  to  Hugh  Montfort.  The  church,  of  flint 
and  pebble  stone,  stands  on  a  rising  ground  near  tlie  hall. 
The  chancel,  in  length  about  thirty-one  feet  by  eighteen,  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  an  arch  of  stone ;  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  west  gabte  is  another  small  stone  arch,  in  which 
a  bell  is  hung,  the  rope  coming  through  into  the  church  is 
mentioned  as  bespeaking  the  antiquity  of  the  edifice,  being 
probably  built  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  Blomefield  de- 
scribes Bodney  as  a  depopulated  village,  consisting  only  of 
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H  manor-housCy  a  farmhouse  adjoining,  and  a  poor  rectory- 
house,  like  a  cottage,  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard. 
The  manor-house  was  a  large  convenient  old  house,  built  of 
clunch  stone,  &c.,  with  good  gardens  and  walks  adjoining 
the  river  side.  The  present  Bodney  hall  belongs  to  Michael 
Tasburgh,  esq.  July  9th,  1805,  Mademoiselle  Eloise  Ade- 
laide de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Cond6,  took 
the  veil  at  Bodney  hall,  the  then  tranquil  retreat  of  the  nuns 
of  Montargis. 

EAST  BRADENHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  340. — Lies  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  hundred,  to 
the  left  of  Wendling,  and  adjoins  that  of  Mitford.  In  the 
Conqueror's  survey  it  is  called  Bradeham.  The  first  of  these 
villages,  in  the  Conqueror's  survey,  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Saxon  lady  of  the  name  of  Ailid,  in  the  Confessor's 
time ;  but  afterwards  became  the  lordsliip  of  Ralph  Bainard. 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells,  and  the 
vault  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  octangular  pillars,  forming 
eight  arches,  four  on  a  side,  and  is  in  length  about  fifty- 
seven  feet;  breadth,  with  the  two  aisles,  about  thirty-nine 
feet.  At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  erected  for  the  singers, 
joining  to  the  tower.  To  the  north  aisle  is  annexed  a  good 
porch,  with  a  room  over  it,  probably  for  a  recluse.*  In 
this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Page,  Ireson, 
Hungate,  the  Greens,  and 

<'  Here  Virtnons  Pious  S  ibab  Towbbmo  lies 
Whose  Soul  enameled  thus,  to  Heaven  flies." 

In  this  town  rises  a  spring,  which  making  a  little  rivulet 
passes  by  North  and  South  Pickenham,  Cressingliam  Magna, 
Hilbuigh,  &c.,  and  empties  itself  into  the  great  Ouze  below 
Helgey  bridge,  till,  being  joined  by  other  rivulets,  it  is  called 
below  Cranwick,  &c.,  the  Wissey.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
East  Bradenham,  Huntingfield  Hall,  and  Hammonds. — In- 
closure  act,  1814. 


•  In  tii«  tenth  of  king  Henry  IT.,  the  abbot  of  Bnry'i  tenrants  having  told  sevenil 
aik  treef  growing  in  his  wood  here  called  Tynhawe,  of  which  the  rector  (Ive)  in  1381, 
claimed  tithe.  It  waa  tonnd  by  Ihe  court  rolls,  that  from  the  second  of  Edward  II., 
when  Henry  earl  of  Lincoln  granted  the  manor  to  Bury  abbey,  that  the  recior  took 
no  tltlie  of  timber,  but  only  of  nndcrwood ;  and  scveml  aah  trees  then  felled  being 
small  and  lo  be  rrpnted  anderwood,  the  bayers  on  that  account  aUowed  the  rector  an 
acre  of  timber,  to  be  taken  by  the  name  of  UndtrwoetU 
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Rev.  Samuel  Croxall»  Id  1718,  rector  of  this  place, 
was  bora  in  Walton  upon  Thames,  Surrey,  and  is,  1  presume, 
the  Croxall,  author  of  the  «  Fair  Circassian,*'  which  first 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Solomon's  Song,  in  1718,  there- 
fore probably  written  at  East  Bradenham.  This  poem  is 
written  in  a  bombastic  style,  bordering  on  profaneness ;  he 
died  in  1762,  chancellor,  prebendary,  canon  residentiary, 
and  portionist  of  the  church  of  Hereford.  He  was  also 
author  of  Fables,  Novels,  &c  As  a  divine  he  seems  enti- 
tled to  little  respect,  and  he  owed  his  preferments  to  political 
services, — See  bis  Life  tii  Chalmer*8  Biog,  Diet, 

WEST  BRADENHAM.*  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  886. — ^The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  qn<Hns  and 
battlemmts  of  freestone,  with  a  small  sjHre :  in  the  tower 
hang  three  bells.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  open,  and 
serves  as  a  porch  to  the  church.  The  nave  is  about  forty- 
four  feet,  and  in  breadth,  with  the  two  aisles,  about  thirty- 
six  feet.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an 
ancient  screen,  over  which  are  the  king's  arms.  On  the 
pavement,  towards  the  west  end,  lies  a  marble  gravestone 
^robbed  of  its  brasses ;  the  inscription  was  between  two  fillets 
of  brass  round  the  verge  of  the  stone :  at  the  summit  of  the 
stone,  in  a  niche  like  a  qu^Uie  foil  niche,  was  the  head  of  a 
priest,  engraved  on  brass ;  and  a  cross  runs  the  length  of 
the  stone,  with  something  couchant  at  the  feet  of  it :  from 
the  incision  made  to  let  in  the  brass  letters,  it  appears  to 
have  had  this  inscriptionf  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Cayley, 
who  was  rector  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. : — 

^  Conttnet^  H«c.  Fotsa.  Thorns,  nsnc.  Corpos.  el  Ossa. 
KcdeiUe.  Rector.  Hnjiu.  Extitit  Atoae  Protector. 
Gratis*  Qneso.  Dei,  Propitietor.  El.r 

Besides  this  are  inscriptions  to  the  Needham  family.  Against 

•  In  the  CiMlftk  at  Uearf  III.,  In  a  cmm  before  the  itfo^nmt  Jvslket,  between 
Adam  de  Kailli,or  Caley.  qoereot,  and  Margery  widow  of  John  dc  Kalill,  abont  waite 
made  In  the  dower  of  Margery  in  the  wood  of  Bradenham,  ahe  being  only  to  have 
reasonable  estover  of  Aotwe  bote,  hedge  Utte,  and  wood  to  barn,  by  the  Tiew  of  the 
foreater  of  Adam ;  It  appears  there  was  a  park  here  inu  of  wood,  and  seTcanal  woods 
abont  the  park,  whereof  Adam  was  to  Ml  a  fourth  part  yearly ;  and  if  Marigery  shoold 
want  wood  to  repair  her  houses,  she  might  have  It. 

t  This  tort  of  gravestone,  aocording  to  Mr.  Cotman,  first  originated  in  the  thirteenth 
ccntnry. 

X  This  inscription  Is  one  instance  amonp;  many  others  <rf  what  were  called  the 
Versus  LeonUU  of  the  monks,  verses  rhyming  in  the  middle— from  a  lion's  (ail,  which 
has  In  the  middle  a  taft  of  hair. 
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the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  near  the  east  end,  are  three 
arches,  with  seats  for  the  hishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  one 
seat  rising  higher  than  the  other,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
uppermost,  a  piscina.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  neat  carved 
arch,*  in  which  were  preserved  relics,  &c.  Here  was  a 
chaittry  called  Curtis*B  chantry,  valued  in  1632,  at  8/.  1».  6<L 
per  annum*  The  chantry  called  St,  Catherine's  chantry,  was 
then  valued  at  4/.  8«.  Id.  oIk  per  annum.  The  two  chantry 
priests  officiated  in  the  church  daily ;  one  at  the  altar  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  other  at  the  altar  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  In  1384,  the  vical*  was  to  have 
a  convenient  habitation,  and  to  receive  to  the  value  of  ten 
marks  per  annum  out  of  the  profits  of  the  rectory,  that  being 
computed  to  be  the  third  part  of  the  real  value  of  it.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Bradenham  and  Plais. — Inclosing,  &c. 
ad,  IWfk. 

CALDECOTE.  Twenty-six  miles.  The  Virgin  Mar^. 
P*  37*  Now  by  corruption  called  Cock^t.  Written  in 
Pomesday-book,  Caldanchota,  and  Caldechota,  from  ctM 
a  cold,  and  eott  a  village  or  bouse. — Blomefield  says,  **  this 
township  is  n<iw  reduced  to  a  single  fiEirmhouse,  which  stands 
south  of  a  little  rivulet  which  divides  the  hundred  of  South 
Greenhoe  from  that  of  Clackclose.t"  Thb  church  is  a  ruin, 
but  in  Blomefield's  time  it  shewed  part  of  the  walls,  ''  and 
perkM  to  stand  tmnges  on.''  In  1583,  William  Strickland, 
one  of  the  rectors,  complains  that  the  church  was  then  pro- 
faned, and  had  only  a  ease  standing. 

COCKLEY  CL£Y.  Twenty-eight  miles.  All  Saints. 
P«  238«  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Cleia  Cleiatorpa,  (that 
is,  CUe  Tkorp»  and  Cley. — ^The  church  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  and  has  a  round  embattled  tower  with  one 
bell ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Dus- 
gates.  The  chancel  is  separated  by  a  new  (Blomefield) 
wooden  screen*  St.  Mary's  chapel  has  been,  time  immemo- 
ial,  converted  to  the  rectory-house.     It  is  of  earlier  dater 

*  Thcae  wdies,  or  Mkowdt,  w«i«  Mlled  tabeniiieata  or  raptittorio,  iHiort  the 
holy  oil,  dirttn,  eochftriit.  Ice.  irere  deposited. 

t  KiDC  Hettrv  III.  by  blf  wrh  hi  hlf  tfty4hlrd  year,  ooaiMBded  RIehard  de  BweH 
and  Hn^  de  iWer ,  oUuli  ■  of  hie  wm^iitv^t,  thet  they  eense  to  he  provided  for  Henry 
fMdeeole,  (N»ho  onoe  held  e  UirdeMp  iMre),  whom  the  Mid  Uag  o«  the  fmu  oT  St. 
Edward  wHI  bomwr  wMi  the  order  of  knl^thood,  those  tbtegs  whieh  beloDg  to  his 
new  knighthood,  as  the  king  liath  accnitomed  to  find  to  other  new  knights. 
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than  the  church  ;  the  nave  or  body  is  loftier  than  the  chan- 
cel part,  which  is  semicircular ;  and  the  old  arch  at  the  east 
end  is  yet  remaining,  where  is  the  light  or  window  for  this 
part,  now  a  kitchen.    The  first  account  that  Blomefield  met 
with,  was  in  a  roll  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,*  when  it  was 
kept  by  sir  William  de  Valeyns  for  his  own  use«     He  was 
descended  from  Gilbert  de  Blund,  or  Blount,  who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
in  Suffolk.     St.  Peter*s  church  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town :  the  remains  of  the  steeple  of  the  church,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  accidentally  burnt  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  standing  (says  Blomefield)  about  fifty  years 
past.t    Here  arc  the  manors  of  West  Hall,  Langwade,  Blast 
Hall,  and  the  earl  Warren>.    The  site  of  Langwade  lord- 
ship appears,  by  some  ditches  and  entrenchments  cast  up, 
to  have  been  at  the  utmost  westein  limits  of  the  field  of  this 
town,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Langwade  cross ;  the  tiedestal 
of  which  is  (says  Blomefield)  still  remaining  by  the  road 
that  leads  over  the  long  toade,  or  passage  over  the  river  ad- 
joining the  bounds  of  Goderston.     William  earl  of  Warren, 
who  held  this  manor  in  the  Confessor*s  time,  among  other 
things  had  one  hive  of  bees :  this  is  the  first  time  I  find 
mention  of  these  insects. 

Here  is  the  seat  of  Thomas  Buckworth,  esq.  The  house 
was  purchased  by  Richard  Dashwood,  esq.,  of  the  Wode- 
houses ;  it  is  situate  in  a  fine  sporting  country,  within  three 
miles  of  Swaffliam. 

Sir  Cloudeslby  Suovbll,  rear-admiral  of  England, 
admiral  of  the  white,  and  commander  in  chief  of  queen 
Anne's  fleet,  a  member  of  the  council  of  George  prince  of 
Denmark,  as  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  elder  brother  of 
the  Trinity-house,  one  of  the  governors  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital, and  long  M.  P.  for  Rochester,  to  which  city  he  was  a 

*  Ib  1781,  a  Ute  rector's  workmen  clearing  the  well  ou  the  uorth  side  of  the  honse 
which  fell  iUf  the  bones  and  remaini  of  three  pervons  were  found  acyolning,  as  they 
were  laM  when  barled ;  and  In  the  garden  here  many  homan  bonrs  have  been  dug  ap, 
which  shews  that  k  had  the  priTtlege  of  bnrial,  which  was  seldom  granted  to  any 
chapel  when  the  mother  church  was  so  near. 

t  In  1506,  Robert  Smith,  of  Cley  by  Swaffham,  bequeaths  his  body  bv  will,  to  be 
buried  in  this  chnreh,  at  his  father's  feet;  and  *'  I  will  have  all  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  palhed  at  my  cost."  lie  also  wills,  *'  that  a  stone  cross  be  set  upon  the  hill  be- 
tween Iiyn  and  Cley,  and  anotluT  in  the  Ling,  at  South  Pickcnham  gate."  After-' 
wards  he  says,  "and  at  an  hundred  years  end,  the  land  he  leaves  to  the  convent  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Ingham,  to  be  sold,  and  plate  to  l>e  bought,  to  be  kept  as  a  treasure,  and 
used  in  perpetual  memory  of  me  and  my  friends  among  the  Urodcrs  and  Sisters  of 
that  convent.— See  Blam€ field. 
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munificent  benefactor,  and  where  her  majesty  ordered  a 
monument  to  be  erectcKl  to  his  memory,  which  was  executed 
in  a  style  more  expressive  of  national  love  than  of  taste — 
was  a  native  of  this  place,  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  and  the 
runaway  apprentice  of  a  shoemaker  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  navy  ;  in  which  his  attention  and  diligence  under  admiral 
sir  John  Narborough  was  such,  that  he  was  raised  from  a 
cabin  boy  to  a  lieutenant ;  and  seemed  only  to  be  known  to 
be  beloved  from  the  sovereign  to  the  sailor.  He  was  pa- 
tronized by  Charles  II.,  James  IL,  and  William  III.,  by  the 
latter  of  whom  he  was  knighted  ;  and  when  he  was  no  more, 
queen  Anne  declared,  she  had  lost  the  ablest  seamen  in  her 
service.  He  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Scilly,  in  the  night 
between  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  October,  1708,  when  but  forty- 
seven  years  of  age.  His  body  was  afterwards  stripped  and 
ignobly  buried  in  the  sand  ;  but  the  wretches,  who  had  taken 
an  emerald  ring  from  his  finger,  were  arrested ;  and  being 
compelled  to  discover  where  his  body  was  laid,  it  was  con- 
veyed finally,  by  his  lady's  orders,  to  his  house  in  Soho- 
square,  from  thence  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
every  mark  of  the  greatest  respect.  When  the  Association 
sunk  with  sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  there  perished  many  gen- 
tlemen of  quality,  with  nine  hundred  seamen,  of  whom  not 
an  individual  survived  to  tell  by  what  fatal  accident  this 
misfortune  was  owing.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  left  behind 
him  a  highly  excellent  character,  both  as  a  man  and  an  offi- 
cer.— See  Nobles  continuation  of  Granger. 

GREAT  CRESSINGHAM.  Twenty-three  miles.  St. 
Michael.  P.  400.  In  Domesday-book  it  is  accounted  for 
under  the  lands  of  William,  bishop  of  Thetford,  and  was 
ei\joyed  by  the  bishops  of  the  see  till  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  when  Eborard  the  Less,  being  distressed  in  the  wars 
between  the  king  and  the  empress  Maud,  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  rights  in  this  town,  to  two  powerful  knights  and 
leaders,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest  of  his  bishopric.  The 
old  hall  was  built  by  the  Jenneys*  family. — The  church  has 
a  tower,*  with  a  wooden  cap  and  a  weathercock ;  and  in  this 
tower  are  four  bells  and  a  bell  tollar^  or  place  for  ringers ; 
such  were,  in  ancient  times,  frequently  erected  by  the  gifts 

*  Tbls  tower  seems  to  have  been  built  about  1490,  for  la  the  80th  of  Augntt  of  that 
year,  Nicholas  Ergswell  gives  a  legacy  for  that  |Hir|»o»e. 
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of  well  disposed  persons,  for  the  greater  convenieaoe  and 
deoeney  of  their  prooessibas;  that  the  priest  and  people 
eoming  in  at  the  western  door,  might  not,  in  any  way,  be 
inoomnsoded  by  the  ropes  and  ringers.  The  nave  of  the 
church  is  fortv«eight  feet  by  forty-two,  with  the  aisles.  The 
roof  is  of  oak,  having  pnneipals  whereon  are  carved  the 
effigies  of  priests,  bishops,  &c.  In  this  church  are  inscrip* 
tions  to  the  memory  of  the  Fludds,  one  of  which  has  a  brass 
of  a  gentlewoman ;  and  near  to  the  reading  desk,  on  the 
pavement,  lies  a  stone,  having  a  brass  with  this  inscription : 

Orate  pro  animabos'WIHielinl  Grre  Aimigeri  Legispeiiti'  quondam 
aaias  Jntticiarlonini  l>omlni  Regis  de  Qw>f  pro  Comit  Soffolde  et 
Norfoksie,  et  Ells'  Uaorla  e(ni,  Uniss  filiaram  Thoma  BamadltloB 
Mintift,  qui  quideia  WUlieloMU  obUt  x%M  die  MeniU  OctobrU  An* 
Dnl'  Mo  UovU,  et  dicU  Elisabeths  oblit  Die  Mensis.  • , .  Ano  Pni  M^ 
•  • .  .Qnoram  snimabiu  propitletar  Deos. 

This  brass  of  William  Eyre  is  curiouA,  as  shewing  the  dress 
of  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
His  gown,  lined  with  far,  is  fastened  by  a  girdle,  from  which 
depends  his  letter  case:  on  his  breast  are  embroidered  the 
letters  I.  H.  S.,  common  at  that  time  (1507)  with  all  orders 
of  men ;  the  lawyer  as  well  as  the  priest  frequently  wearing 
them  on  bis  robe,  and  the  soldier  enamelling  his  sword  and 
helmet  with  &ese  cyphers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  At  his 
head  are  two  shields,  the  first  bearing  the  arms  of  Eyre  of 
Buckinghamshire,  azure,  a  chevron,  ardent,  between  the 
rye. ears  or,  "These  rye  ears,*'  accord mg  to  Blomefield^ 
*'  have  on  the  monument  the  appearance  of  fleur-de-lys.*' 
The  other  shield  has  Eyre  impaling  Bemardiston,  of  which 
family  be  had  married  a  daughter. — See  this  interesting  brass 
in  CohnaiCt  work.  On  the  pavement,  near  the  pulpit,  lies  a 
gravestone,  with  the  following  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Richuxl  Rysle,  esq.,  and  Thomasine  his  wife — 

0tssle  fcs  oahMlttS  Hictsr^i  I2«(U  nmitni  ft  domssint  B:m^ 
itte  <itti  oaOiem  ISic(ai:Xms  abitt  Seytimo  Hie  fan$i§  fMi  aU|o 
Bui  09  tut  Konagfssimo  biK 

Bottiiiig  b  known  of  these  persons  but  what  the  inscription 
infonns  us. — fiee  Caiwum,  Besides  these  brasses,  is  one  as 
you  esiter  the  dumcel,  on  a  gsay  marble,  with  the  following 
inacription — 

Wt  ittrt  J8)«itttf  jSterfidH  ia  l^ecrctis  ItacoOsttcnts  iisalurai  Utt^ 
tor  luius  GtcUf  ie  mhis  ««<n»  yrsj^itietar  Seas. 
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Tkis  peTBon  has  the  hood  and  fur  tippet,  and  gown  of  a 
iNichelor  of  canon  law :  he  was  reetor  of  Oteat  Creasing- 
ham,  from  1608  to  1618. — See  Coimam.  Here  are  also 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Smith,  the  Lobbs,  Willis, 
Lany,  Hawkins,  and  Chamben«  In  the  east  wall  €ii  the 
church  is  a  stone  staircase  that  lends  to  the  rood  loA,  and 
against  the  upper  pillar  of  the  south  aisle  n  pedestal,  and  an 
ascent  to  the  east  end ;  to  this  south  aisle  is  annexed  aporeh, 
covered  with  lead,  and  ornamented  in  several  plaoes  with 
the  letter  fiH  in  stone,  and  a  crown  over  it ;  also  a  sword 
erect,  with  a  crown  on  the  point,  to  represent,  it  is  supposed, 
St.  Michael  and  his  victory :  the  same  insignta  are  on  the 
tower.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a  good 
screen,  which  has  been  curiously  painted  and  adorned  with 
carved  work  of  figures,  &c. ;  oyer  it  are  the  commandments 
and  this  sentence — "  Per  Christi  Sanguinem,  Introitus  in 
SandiMnmum ;"  and  on  that  part  facing  the  chancel,  u  the 
triangular  emUem  of  the  Trinity.  Here  is  a  handsome 
wainscot  against  the  east  wall,  and  the  roof  over  it  is  im- 
panneled  and  painted  with  stars,  and  has  these  sentences — 
'^HosANNA  in  Altissimus — Gloria  in  excelas— Sursum 
Ck>RDA — Octtlos  in  Monies."  The  dianoel  hascight  windows, 
the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  pilasters,  partly 
worked  into  the  wall :  against  the  «ast  wall  is  a  stone  for 
the  imago  pri$udpaU8 :  and  an  arch  in  the  south  wall,  where 
was  the  basin  for  the  holy  water ;  and  within  the  arch 

Here  was  St.  (George's  chapel,  in  a  dose  about  a  mile 
fimn  the  town  soutii  cast,  called  Stone  Close,  belonging 
to  the  rector,  and  was  the  chapel  of  a  hermit.  Here  is  a 
fair  kept  yeariy  on  the  third  oi  August,  but  formeriy  on  the 
first,  belonging  to  die  rector  in  right  of  this  diapef,  which 
was  anciently  parochial.  An  impression  of  the  seal  of  the 
comnassaiy  of  ikAs  pari^  is  in  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Museum.  In  1622,  Edward  Francklin,  chaplain  to  the 
lord  chane^lor  Bacon,  rector  here,  being  ejected  in  the 
rebellion,  met  with  his  death  in  making  his  <escape  from  the 
rebels.  Here  nre  the  manors  of  Cressingham,  and  one  be- 
longing to  the  Dean  and  Chsfiter  of  Norwich — ^Hockhams, 
Glosebriggs  and  Ryleys^  and  Stieet  HaH  alias  Straw  Hall.* 

*  This  lerdihlp  ww  held  in  the  bcgUmhig  of  flenry  Til.,  by  Che  family  at  Le  firiton, 
one  of  whom  gtye  landi  to  hUa  brocber,  on  conditioo  of  entertaliiing  him  three  times 
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Godwin,  the  deacon,  gives  by  his  deed,  to  God  and  the 
Holy  Trinity,  at  Norwich,  his  church  of  Cressingham  Magna, 
and  all  things  thereto  belonging,  moveable  and  immoveable 
here  of  the  bishop^s  fee,  for  his  own  soul  and  his  wife's, 
by  the  consent  of  his  lord,  Herbert  the  bishop ;  and  further 
promised  to  take  upon  him  the  habit  of  a  religious  in  the 
same  church,  when  God  should  inspire,  and  his  lord  com- 
mand him,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  and  desired  his  lord 
to  confirm  the  gift,  which  he  did  about  1 100. — Allotment 
act  1801. 

CRESSINGHAM  (LITTLE).  Twenty-five  miles.  St. 
Andrew.  P.  160. — ^The  church  is  fifty-one  feet  by  forty, 
including  the  aisles.  At  the  western  part  of  the  south  aisle 
of  this  church,  stood  a  square  tower  of  flint,  &c.,  now  in 
ruins,  the  east  and  north  sides  of  it  only  remaining ;  a  bell 
hangs  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  covered  with  a  wooden 
cap.  The  old  roof  of  the  aisle  decaying  many  years  ago, 
the  present  roof  is  raised  so  that  the  spars  cover  part  of  tlie 
windows  over  the  arches  of  the  nave,  and  darken  the  church 
on  that  side.  The  east  end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles 
is  taken  in  with  oaken  screens,  and  were  anciently  two  cha- 
pels, belonging  most  likely  to  the  two  manors ;  and  here  is 
a  piscina.     Here  is  Hapton-house  manor. 

DUDLINGTON.  Twenty-eight  miles.  P.  71. 

Written  Dudelingtuna  in  the  Conqueror  s  time. — The  church 
has  a  square  tower,  and  had  at  one  time  three  bells.  The 
nave  is  forty-nine  feet  by  forty,  including  the  aisles ;  and 
the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  ancient  screen. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  nave  is  a  gravestone,  about  ten  feet 
long,  and  five  in  breadth  ;  it  is  very  curiously  cut,  but  with- 
out an  inscription — it  is  appropriated  to  the  Holditches.  The 
windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  ornamented  with  blue  glass  and 

Id  the  year  if  he  came  to  these  placet  in  peraon.  The  leal  to  this  deed  Is  curious— 
the  Vli^B  with  her  child  seated  under  an  arch ;  on  each  side  of  her  is  a  wax  taper 
bwning;  aoder  this,  in  a  small  arch,  is  sir  Ralph  on  his  knees,  and  this  lei^eud 

HEUtec  S^tia  1M,  S^ii  tUti  Cura  0Ut 

The  reverse  is  an  antique  head  cooped,  with  tUi  legend 

^xofsiqt,  ftfge.  Cabe,  Ccye 

These  were  two  small  seals,  one  tor  evidences,  and  the  smaller  one,  on  the  reverse, 
for  letters  only. 
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cinquefoils  in  gold,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  Bardolphs; 
the  arms  of  these  also  appear  in  the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle.  In  the  middle  window  are  the  remains  of  two 
figures ;  one  of  which  has  an  antique  gown,  flowered  with 
roses,  and  over  the  head,  which  is  broken  off,  the  letter  J^» 
for  Howard  ;  the  other  has  a  gown  flowered  gutty — the  head 
of  it  is  also  gone.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Wesne,  and  the  Wilsons.  Here  are  also  the  manors  of  the 
earl  of  Warren's,*  and  the  lord  of  limesis's. 

Dudlington  hall  is  the  seat  of  Robert  Wilson,  esq.     Mr. 
Dallaway,  in  his  new  edition   of  Walpole'»  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  mentions  the  following  portraits  by  Holbein,  as 
being  at  Dudlington  hall : — 

J.  Fisher,  bUbop  of  Rochester,  and  John  lord  Bemers,  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  the  latter  represented  holding  a  If  mon  in  bis 
hand  to  prevent  infection— ^illoding  probably  to  his  having  escaped 
the  plagae  when  sitting  as  a  jodge  in  court.  Also  the  portrait  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  Wilson  keeps  up  the  ancient  and  venerable  amusement 
of  falconry. 

FOULDON.  Twenty-eight  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  467. 
At  the  great  survey  this  town  occurs  by  the  name  of  Fulga" 
duna. — ^The  church  is  a  regular  pile,  with  a  square  tower, 
with  quoins  and  battlements  of  freestone,  and  on  them  eight 
stone  pinnacles  carved.  In  this  tower  hang  five  small  bells ; 
the  treble  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ravmond,t  who  was  also  at  the 
charge  of  paving  the  nave,  and  the  passages  between  the 
north  and  south  doors,  with  freestone.  Here  is  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  Moseley,  with  this  distich  : 

^'  Her  love  to  htm,  his  sorrow  for  her  death 
Were  equal,  for  they  end  but  with  their  breath." 

Also  to  the  Longs.  When  Blomefield  wrote,  there  was  a 
large  arched  monument  in  the  foundation  of  the  south  aisle, 

*  Richard  Holdych,  who  held  this  manor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  was  one  of 
thoae  gcBtlemen  of  ancient  coat  armour,  who  were  retnmed  by  the  Justices  of  peace 
for  ^e  county,  as  one  of  the  twenty  lances  to  serve  the  king  in  the  French  wars. 
Bliubeth  Holdych,  wife  of  John,  in  1528,  bequeaths  her  body  to  be  buried  In  the 
Blaclc  Friars'  church  of  Norwich,  *'  and  I  wull  a  coope  browdered  upon  the  back 
with  oon  Skochyn  of  Armes  of  my  said  Husband  and  myn,  be  bought  bv  mine  ex- 
«CBtorB,  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks  and  better )  and  the  same  to  be  given  to  the 
parish  church  of  Foulden." 

t  One  of  the  Raymonds  was  the  first  sole  keeper  of  the  papers  of  state  and  coun- 
cU,  at  Whitehall,  to  king  Charles  II. 

-  S    S 
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fa^iqg  thp  cburchyanj,  partly  covered  by  tbe  arch;  and 
partly  by  tbe  wall,  pi)(l  Bupposet)  to  have  been  made  fortfie 
founder  qf  the  cfiurcb  ;  wbicb  appears  to  bave  been  built 
about  the  reign  uf  E^lwanl  1.  Some  of  the  moaumenls  here, 
»re  iDt^r^ating  for  tbe  period  in  which  they  were  erected.* 
On  the  aoutb  side  is  a  stone  pedestal,  which  once  held  % 
Matue  ;  and  in  a  little  panel  under  tbe  window  of  the  south 
aiqie,  \a  the  e$gy  qf  a  person  in  complete  armour,  with  a 
broad  sword  hanaiofc  in  a  rich  scabbanl  by  hia  sitje,  and  a  ■ 
Hiqg  spear  Qf  goFd  )a  bis  right  baud ;  headed  azure;  and 
•puff  of  gold  :  part  pf  his  arms  and  face  are  broken.  At 
the  «a*t  ffid  ot  this  aisle,  is  the  atone  staircase  wfaith  led  to 
the  rood  loft :  joining  tn  this  aisle  is  a  porch  covered  with 
lead,  and  over  tbe  dobt  a  pedestal  for  sume  image.  The 
clfurch  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a  screen,  which  has 
)>cen  cprye|J  aqd  painted,  and  decorated  with  canopy  work 
and  effigfes.  About  the  centre  of  the  area  qf  tt)e  cbance|, 
lies  an  andeut  stone,  once  ornamented  with  acrogsflord,&<:. 
and  wbat  js  presumed  to  be  tbe  following  inscription — 


Only  this  part  can  be  recovered,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
commemorated  tbe  name  of  one  Palmer,  rector  here  in  tbe 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Hie  windows  were  much  omanicnted 
wi(n  stained  glass.  Here  are  tb^  manors  of  the  Earl  of 
Warren,  ^nd  Latimers. 

GOODESTON.  Thirty-one  miles.  St.  George.  P.  480. 
Called  in  Dprnesday-book,  Godestuna. — The  church  has  a 
low  square  tower  embattled,  with  three  bells:  tbe  nave  is 
fifty-two  feet  hf  thirty-three,  including  the  south  aisle  ; 
which  Boulh  aisle,  accoraing  to  Blomefield,  hqs  been  a  chan- 
try or  ctjapel  belonging  to  St,  George's  gild ;  against  a  pillar 


be  dlipncd  of  '0  ir"<">f 
1  lirlnp,  (ihcy  Mni  la 
i»  lo  cMiILiikla,  Ac.)  iMy 
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OR  the  left  hand,  ataads  a  large  stone  pedestal,  for  the  figure 
of  the  patron  saint :  the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by 
a  lofty  screen,  which  has  been  painted  and  gilt,  and  oma- 
mented  with  carved  and  imagery  work— «b  the  panels  were 
painted  the  twelve  Apostles,  with  labels,  a  cardinal,  a  bishop, 
&c.  At  the  west  end  are  three  stalls  on  each  side,  where 
the  rector,  vicar,  their  cai^ellani  or  chaplains,  and  the  chan- 
try .  priests,  had  their  seats ;  they  being  obliged  to  join  in 
choir  at  the  canonical  hours,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  rector 
or  vicar;  and  against  the  south  wall,  near  the  end,  have 
been  three  seats  of  stone,  one  higher  than  the  other.  Here 
were  several  windows  of  stained  glass. 

HILBURGH.  Twenty-seven  miles.  All  the  Saints.'  P.  340. 
Called  Hildeburhweila  at  the  8nrvey.--*The  church  is  a 
small  but  regular  building,  having  a  square  embattled  tower, 
widi  quoins  of  freestone,  and  rour  carved  pinnacles,  with 
^Ye  bells.  At  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  are  two  large 
niches  for  statues,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  arch  of  the  door,  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  in 
armour ;  and  on  the  left  side,  the  effigy  of  a  savage  or  wild 
man,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  the  head  of  a  man  couped, 
and  in  his  left  hand  a  ragged  staff  or  battoon,  carved  in 
stone,  but  somewhat  mutilated :  over  the  arch  of  the  door 
is  the  shield  of  Clifton.  The  nave  is  about  forty-two  feet 
by  forty-one,  with  the  aisles.  On  the  head  of  a  seat  in  the 
nave  (according  to  Blomefield)  is,  on  the  right  side,  a  shield 
with  a  shepherd's  crook  in  pale,  between  four  annulets. 
Near  the  west  end,  on  the  pavement,  lie  two  small  stones 
with  brass  plates,*  thus  inscribed — 

<^nti  fro  aniflu  9s«in$  ^tstte  IfllUlsicw,  Ibaacte  Altoatelts 
Cains  aninte  yroyicirtar  Beiif  9«en. 

eratt  yrs  antme  Womiw  Anne  l^all  iautU  Altontalts  mini 
aaittie  yrsyiciftttr  BeuB  fltmett. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  is  longer  than  the 
nave  by  nine  feet,  was  an  altar :  on  the  pavement  are  two 
gravestones,  without  arms  or  inscriptions;  one  of  these  is 
probably  for  Richard  Dupalke,  of  this  town;  who,  by  will, 

*  neM  bniflMs,  with  oUicn  belonging  to  the  church,  werv  stolen  by  tome  penon  in 
the  time  of  the  rebeUlon,  wad  were  afterwards  found  in  the  home  of  a  tinker  at 
Swaffham,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waee,  rector  in  16S1. 

S  S  2 
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1616,  desired  to  be  buried  here,  and  bequeathed  to  the 
reparation  and  buildinir  of  the  south  aisle  of  this  church, 
and  to  the  erecting  or  a  new  porch  there,  twenty  marks 
sterling.  Thb  porch  is  a  neat  one  of  flint ;  above  the 
water  table  is  the  letter  fiH  and  swords,  with  their  points 
erected,  and  crowns  over  them,  as  in  Cressinghani  Magna 
— this  aisle  being  probably,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  The 
chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  ancient  screen,  in 
length  about  thirty  feet  by  eighteen ;  and  here  is  an  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  Wace.  Here  has  been  a  vestry, 
now  in  ruins,  and  much  stained  glass.  At  the  north-west 
of  the  town  of  Hilburgh,  in  a  grass  close,  stands  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Margaret,  measuring  about  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty, 
from  out  to  out — it  is  a  very  ancient  pile.  On  the  founding . 
of  this  chapel  it  was  ordained,  that  if  the  patron  did  not 
present  in  forty  days  after  a  vacancy,  then  the  bishop  should 
collate*  To  the  deed  of  foundation  hangs  a  large  round 
shield,  with  this  inscription — sigillvm  :  ^sbbrti  :  db 
KAILLI :  He  is  represented  on  a  horse  running  full  speed, 
in  armour,  with  a  close  helmet,  his  sword  drawn  in  bis  hand, 
a  shield  of  his  arms,  chequy  only,  and  the  trappings  of  his 
horse  are  also  chequy.  The  reverse  is  only  a  plain  chequered 
shield,  circumscribed  sioillvm  sbcrbtum.*    The  chapel 

*  Whether  the  Norman  nobility  bronglit  the  qm  of  large  seals  into  England,  or 
found  it  here*  is  aot  very  curtain  ;  but  certain  It  is,  that  they  nsed  thein  very  woon 
alter  their  arrival ;  the  moM  nsaal  impresses  being  an  armed  man  or  knight  on 
horseback,  with  a  ^rawn  sword,  and  the  bearer's  name  round  him.  Perhaps  the 
lane  territories  wherewith  the  Conqacror  rewarded  their  services,  induced  them  to 
befleve  themselves  to  be  advanced  ft>  so  many  principalities,  and  this  conceit  might 
Incline  them  to  rival  their  sovereign  himself,  in  the  grandeur  of  their  public  instru- 
ments. Sometimes,  Instead  of  the  horseman,  we  have  some  animal,  as  a  lion,  &c.  or 
any  other  device,  part  of  the  arms  of  the  family,  but  always  the  person's  own  proper 
name,  encircling  his  paternal  coat,  or  whatever  other  Impression  he  was  pleased  to 
Ihncy.    Seals  as  this*  of  a  round  form,  generally  betoken  something  of  royalty  fai  the 

Kwesaor,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  extent  of  temp<Mral  ^rlsdiction  ;  whereas  great 
les,  under  coverture,  and  bishopa  and  abbots,  &c.  commonly  made  use  of  oval 
and  ol»long  ones ;  if  the  granler's  quality  was  mean,  and  his  f^ily  too  inconsiderable 
to  bear  arms,  the  conveyances  were  nsoally  ratified  under  the  authentic  seal  of  some 
public  oflicer  or  corporation,  the  reason  being  assigned,  **  Quia  tfeiUum  meum  f»e- 
nitus  est  ignoium  sigillum  ^ficUM»  de  &c.  apponi  procuravi."    Nobility  and  other 

Krsonsof  rank  and  Cunily  had  also  their  larger  and  lesser  seals;  tlie  former  glviuK  the 
pression  of  their  ancestors  coat,  and  the  latter  oftentimes  any  little  device  without 
a  scutcheon.  It  has  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  no  seals  (on  wax)  were  used 
here,  till  the  Normans  taught  us  this  fashion ;  but  sir  Edward  Coke  gives  instances 
of  grants,  passed  by  some  of  our  Saxon  princes,  tub  propria  siglUc  :  but  to  this  It 
nay  be  replied,  that  the  OBoaax*  were  anciently  styled  Indifferently  SigHaetJSigiUa. 
And  as  It  Is  plain  that  scaling  was  in  common  use,  soon  after  the  conquest,  so 
it  is  certain  that  there  were  several  conveyances,  which  (even  as  low  down  as  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  III.)  were  admitted  as  good  and  legal  when  well  attested, 
thouf^  they  had  no  seab  alBxed  to  them,  l>elng  the  grants  of  such  as  still  adhered  to 
their  old  JEcrxon  modes,  and  so  retained  the  ancient  subscriptions  of  names  and  croases. 
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was  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.  It  is  called  by  the  nelghbovr- 
ing  people,  tlie  Pilgrim**  Chapel,  being  most  likely  visited 
by  them  id  their  way  to  Walsingham^  which  lies  through  this 
town  from  London :  there  are  said  to  have  been  above  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  fields  of  Hilburgh  belonging 
to  it ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  very  nobly  endowed,  being  for- 
merly accounted  a  manor,  and  lands  in  the  said  fields  were 
held  by  the  tenure  of  finding  of  wax  tapers,  i^c.  for  the 
chapel,  as  appeared  from  an  old  field  book  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wace,  the  owner,  who  used  the  chapel  to  lay  his  hay 
in.  Among  the  chaplains  to  this  chapel,  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  John  Co  let,  founder  of  St.  Paul's  school,  oc- 
curs in  ld08;  he  was  then  D.  D.,  dean  of  St.  PauFs,  Lon- 
don, rector  of  Dennyton,  in  Suffolk,  &c.  The  income  of 
this  free  chapel  is  said  then  to  have  been  xxx/.  per  annum, 
as  appears  from  a  rental  of  the  dean*s  estate,  spiritual  an4 
temporal,  which  was  a  vei^  considerable  sum  in  those  days, 
and  almost  equalled  that  great  living  of  Dennington,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  xxxi/.  per  annum.  It  is  likely  he  suc- 
ceeded Williamson  here,  and  was  presented  by  the  Knevets, 
as  he  was  to  the  rectory  of  Dennington,  his  mother  being 
of  that  family.— See  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet.  The 
manor  of  Hilborough  was  sold  in  1763,  by  James  Nelthorpe, 
esq,  to  Ralph  Caldwall,  esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  who  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family;  and  who,  having 
inclosed  the  parish  of  Hilburgh,  divided  and  parcelled  out 
the  same  into  convenient  farms,  on  each  of  which  he  erected 
a  farmhouse,  &c. ;  and,  near  the  old  manor-house  in  the 
old  inclosure  called  Hilburgh  Park,  in  1779,  built  a  hand^ 
some  mansion.  He  died  1788,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  Hilborough  park  House  is  now  the  residence  of 
R.  Caldwall,  esq. — Inclosure  act,  1769. 

There  were  other  truugrcnioiM  of  the  common  rule  and  practice,  as  when  Edward 
III.  fkncifolly  gave 

The  NoBMAN  the  Hunter,  and  the  Hof 

And  the  Hop-T\fMm, 
With  all  the  Bounds  apside  down, 
And  In  Witness  that  It  was  Sooth, 
He  bit  the  wax  with  his  fong  Tooth. 

And  to  Aabrey  de  Veres  conveyance  of  Hatfield,  a  short  black  handled  knife  was 
affixed  instead  of  a  seal,  &c.  Manv  effectnal  ancient  conveyances  of  riglit,  were  an- 
ciently made  wlthont  writing,  seisin  being  then  only  taken,  by  delivery  of  a  sword, 
helmet,  horn,  spar,  bow,  arrow,  &c.  Bat  even  in  those  times,  the  more  cantioas 
thought  it  safest  to  c<mvey  their  lands  lis  seriptis,  hence  the  TelUgraphnm  and  Chi- 
rographam  of  the  Saxon  age. 
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HOLM  HALE.  Twenty  milet.  St.  Andrew.  P.  422* 
In  ancient  writings,  Holm  and  Hale  appear  not  only  to  be 
two  distiBGt  lordships,  but  two  distinct  villages,  and  occur 
by  the  names  of  Soolh  Holm  juxta  Hale,  and  Hale  or  Hill 
Hale ;  and  oh  the  union  of  these  lordships,  &e,,  under  one 
and  the  same  lord,  obtained  the  name  of  Holm  Hale. — ^Tbe 
ehurch  was  begun  to  be  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  ilL  ; 
the  tower  was  building  ia  1431,  and  the  edifice  not  finished 
in  1436,  when  the  old  church  was  standing.  The  nave  of  thin 
ehurch,  is  about  eighteen  by  ten  yards.  The  roof  is  of  oak, 
supported  by  the  effigies  of  priests,  &€,,  but  much  broken  '^ 
it  has  an  embattled  tower,  with  six  bells ;  and  here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Hammond,  Rust,  the  Eyres, 
Bedingfelds,.  and  lUey.  To  this  latter  is  the  brass  of  sir 
Edmund  Illey,  who  is  represented  with  his  wife  in  the  cos- 
teme  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  this  inscription  — 

Vnw  fu  utU  Cottte  botot,  uout  let  amis  CPtaon)^  IXUst  Cleba^ 
Mit,  et  Sliire  sa  fmrnt  »t  le^  €?iif(«M  yrtf}.* 

Here  is  also  a  brass  for  William  Curteys,  notary.  This  per- 
son,  who  was  a  notary  in  1490,  has  been  entirely  overlooked 
by  Blomefield  :  his  tigure  is  curious,  on  account  of  the  ap^ 
pendages  at  his  girdle,  a  pencase  and  inkhorn,  indicative  of 
Lis  profession.  The  hand  of  rapine  has  not  b^eu  so  impar- 
tial as  the  hand  of  death,  for  while  the  husband  s  figure 
remains,  that  of  the  lady  has  been  stolen.  She  is  described 
by  Gough  (SepuL  Mom,  vol.  n.  p.  277)  as  in  a  three-quarter 
attitude,  veil,  head  dress^  close  gown,  and  long  buckled  belt^ 
with  her  hand  elevated  and  displayed. 

As  the  parish  clerk  of  Holm  llale  was  lately  making  a 
grave,  he  discovered  six  base  groats  of  Henry  VHI.,  enclosed 
in  woollen  cloth  which  crumbled  to  pieces  on  being  touched; 
two  are  of  the  Bristol  mint,  two  of  the  London  mint,  one  of 
which  has  '  civiTAS  London/  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters, 
(which  do  not  appear  to  have  come  under  the  notice  of  any 
writer  on  coins),  one  of  the  York  mint,  and  one  bearing  on 


*  In  Uic  Uiirteentb  centary  w«  find  the  flat  gravvntonc  level  with  the  pavement,  with 
sn  inacriptioo  engraved  round  Us  border,  or  inlaid  with  fillet*,  tabids,  crosses,  or  effi- 
g|M  in  brass ;  a  eavky  being  cut  in  the  stone,  of  the  fern,  si»e,  and  depth  ef  the  plate 
of  metal ;  this  is  bedded  therein  with  pitch,  and  fixed  with  rivets  tu  the  stone.  '1  hese 
old  letters,  which  now  appear  so  deep  and  rudely  cat,  were  only  matrices  for  brass 
capitals,  which,  as  they  weep  too  small  to  be  rivctted  like  larger  plates,  were  sooner 
picked  oot,  aipd  yet  the  excavations  are  legible — «be  earliest  9t  these  gravealoncs  are 
traced  to  the  year  lS08.~See  Cotm4in*'s  Brasses. 
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the  rttetsc,  '  RBDDfi  cvlQVE  QYOD  ST,VM  EST.'  They  ap* 
peared  to  be  lying  Hbdut  two  feet  beneath  the  stirfaee,  ahd 
probably  were  lost  from  thi;  pocket,  of  father  parte;  of  sdme 
person  attending  the  fufieral>  at  that  time  worii  siispend^ 
from  a  girdle,  from  Whence  arose  the  familiar  phra^  oft  iee^ 
peated  appiications  for  money — '  oM  had  ahoaifi  nted  10 
have  the  purge  at  the  girdle.* — rloifdlh  OhraiUcIe,  Jon.  i827i 

The  chaildel  Is  separated  fit'om  the  ntk¥e  by  ft  Uttdeiti  anA 
is  twenty-ttix  feet  by  iifleeti.*  Hetfe  itte  the  inltnorii  <tf 
Holm,t  ^ererd  or  6tire's  Hall,  Elmrhs,  Grooise^,  abdt^bite^; 

In  thisj  parish  was  also  a  hamlet  called  EnUfard^  th«i 
stood  by  the  bridge  which  still  retains  that  name.-  Tbiii^ 
bridge  is  oter  a  small  stream  that  rises  at  £ast  Bradenbam, 
and  runs  to  the  Pickenhams,  and  was  |jrobabty  anciently 
known  by  the  natee  of  ^me.  As'  here  were  lotmedf  twd 
capital  lordships  of  Holtne  and  Hale,  so  these  lordships  kad 
for  some  tiihe  ivr6  cfautches.-^DiTlding,  allotting,  (tfid  Iti^ 
cloBing  acid;  1801. 

HOUGHTON  ON  THE  HILL.  TweAty-three  Itiiles. 
St.  Mary  tdfe  Virgin.  P.  34.  Or  High  Town,  fies  6ti  the 
east  side  of  this  hundred. — The  church  h  a  siivgle  bifilding( 
of  flint,  about  twenty-seven  feet  by  eighteen,  with  a  small 
square  tower  and  one  bell.  The  chancel,  whicb  appeanrs  of 
more  ancient  date  than  the  other  pkti  of  the  church,  is  abotii 
twenty-six  feet  long. 

LANGFORD.  Twenty-nine  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  29. 
Was  at  one  time  held  by  the  Boytons,  the  Methwo4ds,'  and 
the  Garrards.  The  church,  says  Blomefield,  (near  the  nfa- 
nor-house,  now  a  farmhouse,  whick  had  a  park  belonging 
to  it),  has  a  square  embattled  tower,  with  one  bell.  It  is  an 
ancient  flint  fabric,  as  appears  from  the  old  aiteh  ovei'  the 
south  door,  and  another  that  separates  the  nave  from  the 
chancel ;  both  of  these  are  camerated  and  plastered.  A 
panel  of  glass  in  the  east  window  of  the  chancet,  c'oAtains 
the  broken  effigies  of  the  Methwold^,  in  complete  armour, 

*  In  1003,  Edwmrd  Miller,  alias  MaMn,  of  Holm  Male,  gentleman,  being  aboni!  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  he  ba<I  voweA  to  R«me,  bv  his  will  made  William  Palu&er,  rec- 
tor,  hli  executor;  bpt  if  he  went  be  returned  aare,  for  he  was  Interred  here  in  1505. 

t  In  the  fifteenth  of  Edwmrd  1.  Gilca  de  Ulmo  prodacc4  before  the  josticcs  itinerant, 
the  cliarter  of  king  Henry  III.  granted  to  sir  Robert  de  Halnie  t^e  father,  for  a  weekly 
free  mercate  on  Monday,  and  the  Jury  presented  the  salil  Giles  as  holdlAg  a  whole 
kulght*8  fee  at  ftall  age,  and  not  being  a  knight. 
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with  their  arms^  &c.  on  a  shield ;  the  same  shield  also  ap- 
pears in  a  south  window,  and  in  another  ii^  the  north  are  the 
efiig^es  of  St.  Catherine.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Garrards :  to  one  of  this  family,  against  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel^  is  a  very  large  monument,  wretch- 
edly executed,  at  the  cost  of  four  hundred  guineas.  It  is  iu 
marble,  rabed  altarwise ;  on  the  body  of  which,  on  a  mat, 
lies  the  effigies  of  sir  Nicholas  Garrard,  in  full  proportion, 
on  his  riffht  side,  and  leaning  on  his  right  hand,  m  the  dress 
of  an  old  Roman ;  at  his  back  is  a  pedestal,  and  on  that  a 
flaming  urn.  On  each  side  of  this  pedestal  stands  the  effi- 
gies in  full-length,  Sec,  of  alabaster,  of  sir  Jacob  and  of  sir 
Thomas  Garrard,  barts.,  both  in  Roman  dresses. — See  the 
inscription  to  the  Garrards  in  Blomefield.  On  the  summit 
of  this  monument  are  the  arms  of  Garrard,  &c.  Opposite 
to  this  monument,  against  the  south  wall,  are  fixed  several 
inngnia  of  honour,*  as  the  shield,  mantle,  torce,  helmets, 
spurs,  and  sword,  and  several  banners.  Among  the  rectors 
of  this  church  was,  in  1408,  Robert  Osbeme — iu  the  twelfth 
of  Henry  IV/  the  prior  of  Bermundsey  recovered  damages 
of  him  K>r  beating  his  servants,  and  hindering  them  in  ga- 
thering of  his  tithe  corn  at  Langford. 

Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  lord  mayor  of  London,  second 
son  of  sir  Gilbert  Garrard,  of  Longford  in  Norfolk,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1662,  and  is  mentioned  at  length  in 
Noble^s  Continuation  of  Granger,  as  being  particularly  ac- 
tive in  preserving  the  peace  during  Sacheverell's  trial  in  1710. 

NARBURGH  (or  Narborough).  Thirty-one  miles.  All 
the  Saints,    P.  294.    So  called  from  its  site,  the  river  Narf 

*  It  wa»  a  cMtom  (uys  Bortoo,  p.  97)  to  hang  np  a  iword  in  the  ehnrch  at  the 
faneral  of  a  kniffht,  and  uot  of  any  person  nnder  that  degree ;  becantc  knight*  at  their 
firit  dabbing  dia,  in  former  tliaet,  take  an  oath  to  defend  religion  and  the  chorch,  and 
in  memorial  of  that,  this  weapon  was  allowed  to  be  hang  vp  there.  The  lady  Wlche 
broQght  an  action  in  the  King's  Bench,  against  the  parson  of  St.  Margaret's  chorch, 
I/>thbnry,  London,  for  that  the  said  parson  had  taken  away  a  coat  armour  and  c«1ain 
penons,  with  the  arn>s  of  sir  tingh  Wiche  her  husband,  once  lord  mayor  of  London, 
who  died  seventh  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  sword  oot  of  the  chapel  where  he  was  buried. 
The  parson  pleaded  that  these  arms,  Ac*,  were  matters  of  offerings  <Mr  oblations,  and 
therefore  of  right  did  belong  to  him.  But  Justice  Yelverton  held  It  no  plea  ;  and  that 
they  are  not  intended  as  offerings  or  oblations,  but  were  hung  up  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  therefore  do  not  belong  to  the  parsons ;  and  if  the  parson  had  not  a  right 
to  take  these  down  in  his  chancel  when  once  hnng  up,  no  other  person  can  lay  any 
pretence  or  claim  to  them. 

t  This  rivulet  hath  had  more  religions  houses  on  It  than  any  in  this  county— Castle^ 
Acre  Abbey,  Westacre  Priory,  Soutnacre  free  Chantry,  the  free  Chapel  of  St.  Tbomss 
k  Socket  by  Westacre,  Pentneye  Priory,  Marham  Abbey,  Wormeeyc  Priory,  Shoold- 
bam  Abbey^or  Priory,  Narford  Hermitage,  Sechy  the  hermitage,  8k, 
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running  on  the  north  side  of  it.  Sir  Henrv  Spelman  relates 
in  his  Icenia,  that  John  Brame,  a  monk  of  Thetford,  main- 
tains Narboro*  to  have  been  a  city,  about  the  year  500.  In 
the  time  of  Uther  Pendragon,  it  was  governed  by  earl  Ake- 
nard,  and  besieged  seven  months  by  Waldy,  king  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  on  taking  it  entirely  razed  it.  It  was 
evidently  a  place  of  eminence  in  the  Saxon  age.  A  curious 
large  military  foss,  with  its  mound,  runs  from  this  town 
to  Beachem-well  and  Berton,  Eastmore-fen-grouud  :  by  this 
entrenchment,  the  hundred  of  Clackclose  was  so  well  se- 
cured, that  no  passage  or  entrance  could  open  to  it  bat  from 
this  place,  or  over  the  rivers  Ouse,  Wissey,  and  Nar, 
which  surround  other  parts  of  it.  At  the  head  of  this  foss, 
near  to  Narborough  hall,  was  a  lofty  artificial  hill,  serving 
as  a  fort  or  encampment ;  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  about 
the  year  1600,  several  human  bones  and  pieces  of  armour 
were  dug  up,  by  sir  Clement  Spelman,  who  was  then 
making  a  garden  there.  The  family  of  Narburgh  took  their 
name  from  this  town,  and  were  soon  after  the  conquest 
lords  of  it ;  from  them  it  came  to  the  Spelmans,  and  the 
Dash  woods,  one  of  whom  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Pey- 
ton, and  was  created  a  baronet.  The  church  has  a  square 
tower  embattled,  with  four  bells.  Here  was  formerly  a  spire 
to  this  tower,  taken  down  by  license  in  1679.  The  nave 
measures  sixty  feet  by  thirty :  this  part  is  of  greater  an- 
tiquity than  the  aisles  or  chancel,  as  is  plain  from  the  dif- 
ference of  design  and  workmanship — the  inside  is  caraerated, 
and  panelled  with  wainscot,  and  ornamented  with  shields, 
and  is  particular  for  the  number  of  achievements  on  its  walls, 
&c.  On  the  pavement  of  the  nave  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  the  Ingrams  ;  one  of  whom,  in  1735,  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  charity  for  the  support  of  Clergymen's 
widows  of  this  county :  also  to  Awsten  and  Castell.  The 
north  aisle  (not  above  half  the  length  of  the  nave)  is  an  ad- 
ditional building,  and  not  so  ancient  as  the  body  of  the 
church.*     Near  the  end  of  this  aisle,  is  a  lofty  grey  marble 


*  Alsief ,  as  msy  b«  seen  from  old  wills,  were  flreqnently  added  to  ibe  nave  or  body 
of  chorches  by  reU{^oas  persons,  and  were  panicnlar  chapels  or  oratories,  distinct 
from  the  chnrcb,  and  dedicated  to  some  saint.  Here  the  founder  snd  his  family  were 
generally  borled,  and  chantries  were  frequently  kept,  and  some  priest  or  priests  had 
annual  pensions  to  officiate  and  sing  mass  for  the  departed  souls  of  the  founder  and  his 
family.  Sometimes  they  were  founded  by  some  society  or  fraternity  of  persons,  called 
in  tbos«  days  a  Oild,  who  also  had  their  priests  to  officiate  for  their  body. 
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altar-monunicnt  raised  agdinst  the  wall — oh  the  wall-piece 
18  the  portraiture,  in  bfass,  of  a  maa  and  his  wife,  on  their 
knees  before  two  desks.  On  the  desk  of  the  man,  which  is 
covered  with  a  cldth  having  a  gold  fringe,  lie  his  gauntlets 
beside  his  prayer-book ;  his  dress  is  that  of  a  cavaliei*  in 
armour :  on  the  lady^s  desk  are  her  mittenft.  The  man  has 
a  label,  with  CStttQ  tht  ftOtH  tl|rt(  10  mtVtPi  and  the 

woman's,  9iiiii  muf  fKtitt  to  puiitoott^  trfHetnpttoii* 

And  underneath — 


I 


Here  do  I  lie  John  Eycr,  late  Receyvor  Oenerale  to  Elicabethe 
the  Quenes  Majestie  in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cantabridge, 
and  Honlyntoti,  and  one  of  the  Maisters  of  her  highe  Coifrt  of  Chan- 
cerye,  and  Margaret  his  Wy  fe,  one  of  the  Daaghtera  of  sir  Thomas  Ble- 
verhalset  of  Frens,  kntffht,  late  Wyfe  of  John  Spelmao,  esqnire,  Sone 
and  Hey  re  apparent  of  Syr  John  Spelman,  knight,  which  John  Evre 
died  the  xxth  Daye  of  May,  in  the  Yere  of  onr  Lord  m,vlxi.  and  in 
die  tbirde  Yere  of  the  Rains  of  Elizabeth  bv  the  Grace  of  (}od  Qnene 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faitlie,  and  the 
said  Margaret  dv*d  the  xvth  Day  of  Decentber  in  the  Yere  of  onr 
Lord  M^LViii.'^ 

Over  these  portraits  are  three  shields,  first  quarterly  in  first 
and  fourth,  argent  on  a  chevron  in  a  bordure  ingrailed  sable^ 
bezant  three  quatre  foils  argent  Eyre,  in  the  second  and  third 
Townsend.  This  is  over  the  man,  quarterly  Eyre  and  8pel- 
man,  this  is  the  middle  escutcheon,  and  quarterly  Eyre  and 
Townsend ;  impaling  first,  Bleverhasset  and  his  quarferings, 
in  the  second  place  Lowdham. — See  this  engraved  in  Cot- 
man's  Brasses,*  Here  is  also  an  inscription  to  Elizabeth 
Goldingham.  To  this  aisle  is  annexed  a  porch.  The  chan- 
cel is  about  thirty  feet  by  eighteen,  and  on  the  pavement  are 
inscriptions  to  Spelman  Branthwayt,  and  the  Spelmans. 
The  brass  to  Henry  Spelman  and  hts  wife,  1496,  represents 
one  of  a  family,  for  a  long  time  lords  of  Narburgh,  many 
members  of  which  Were  in  public  situations  in  the  law.  This 
person  was  recorder  of  Norwich,  and  is  here  represented  in 
his  gown,  which  much  resembled  the  gown  fonnerly  worn  by 
the  mayor,  wanting  only  the  buttons  on  the  right  shoulder. 
He  married  Ela,  daughter  of  William  de  Narburgh,  whose 
arms  are  impaled  with  bis.     Tlte  lady  has  a  singular  sort  of 

*  This  Jofan  Eyre*  as  Ar  Henry  Spelman  obfterves  in  his  History  of  Sacriledce,  p. 
M7,  wa»  ft  great  porchaier  of  rcligioos  houses  on  their  dissolalion  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  booght,  of  that  king,  the  Friars  Carmelites,  the  Grey  Friars,  the  Iriars  Preachers, 
or  Black  Friars,  ami  the  Aogostlnc  Friars  at  Lynn.  He  wras  possessed  also  of  Bary 
Abbey,  and  died  without  issue. 
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ruffle,  and  ig  represented  with  ber  beads.    The  brass  to  sir 
John  Spelman  and  his  lady,  1545^  records  the  death  of  the 
third  son  of  Henry  Spelman,  whose  monument  we  have  just 
mentioned.   He  was  second  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
before  that,  one  of  the  most  eminent  barristers  of  his  time. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  of  sir  Henry 
Frowick,  or  Froyk,  of  Gunnersbury,  Middlesex,  who  bore 
azure  a  chevron  between  three  leopards  faces  or,  quartering 
Sturgeon,  azure  three  sturgeons  naiant  in  pale  or,  frett^ 
gule$.    This  is  not  only  the  first  monument  of  the  period, 
which  represents  the  person  as  kneeling  at  a  prayer  desk,  or 
prte  dieu,  but  is  singular,  in  that  the  lines  of  the  folds  of  his 
robe,  and  of  the  armorial  bearings  on  hers,  are  not  engraven 
but  relieved,  as  are  the  letters  also  of  the  inscription.     It  is 
the  only  example  also,  in  Cotman's  work,  of  a  judge  in  his 
robe  and  coif ;  and  the  original  brass  is  executed  in  a  style 
superior  to  most  of  its  contemporaries.     Above  these  figures 
is  represented  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  indicative  of 
their  hope,  that  in  like  manner  themselves  shall  be  raised 
from  the  dead.    John  Spelman,  whose  inscription  is  dated 
1581,  represents  in  his  brass  another  excellent  specimen  of 
costume,  representing  the  second  son  of  sir  John  Spelman, 
as  above.    At  the  right  corner,  Spelman  and  Narburgh  qnar- 
teriy  impaie  Heigham,  quartering  &c.  Francis,  a  chevron 
ingratled  ermine,  between  three  doves  rising  or ;  and  in  the 
opposite  shield,  the  same  impale  Saunders,  a  chevron  ermine 
between  three  bulls  heads  cabosfaed,  argent ;  this  the  motto, 
QUAND  DiEU  VOLDRA. — ^Vide  Cotman^s  Brasses.     Blome- 
field  says,  on  the  said  stone  or  plate,  is  the  portraiture  of  a 
man  in  brass,  his  hands  in  a  praying  posture ;  crest,  a  wild 
man  proper,  a  chaplet  upon  his  head  and  a  wreath  of  leaves 
Toand  his  middle,  tert  his  left  hand  by  his  side ;  he  holds 
in  his  right  hand  a  ragged  staff,  but  leaves  sprout  from  the 
top  of  the  dry  wood,  which  made  him  think  it  was  designed 
as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection.     There  are  shields  for 
Spelman  and  Narburgh,  &c.  <%c.     At  the  east  end  of  the 
north  part  of  the  chancel,  is  a  small  arch  In  the  wall^  about 
seven  leet  from  th«  ground,  and  in  it  lies  a  demi  statue  of  a 
kidy  in  steae,  and  eo«ped  at  the  middle  in  miniatirre,  being 
about  a  foot  long ;  her  head  dress  ancient,  and  her  hands 
conjoined  on  her  breast  holding  a  heart ;  she  rests  on  her 
kick  wkUn  the  aicb  against  the  wall,  in  which  is  this  in- 
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'scrtption  only,  in  Saxon  letters  of  gold — 

DOMINA  :  AGATHA  :  A  :  NARBOROUGH. 

And  on  each  side  of  this,  the  arms  of  Narborough.  This 
lady  is  said  to  have  died  in  1293,  and  probably  the  date  was 
formerly  inscribed  here,  for  in  an  old  MS.  of  monuments, 
collected  about  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  mentioned 
in  this  manner — D*na  Agatha  Narborough  obijt  1293.  Near 
to  this,  against  the  same  wall,  is  a  very  large  altar-monu- 
ment of  veined  marble,  on  which  lies  the  recumbent  statue 
of  a  woman,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  her  time,  resting  her 
right  hand  on  a  cushion,  and  holding  in  her  left  hand  a 
book  ;  behind  her  is  the  statue  of  a  man  in  armour,  resting 
his  right  hand  on  a  cushion  :  these  statues  are  of  alabaster, 
and  painted  over.  These  figures  are  attended  by  a  little 
girl  kneeling;  within  the  arch  are  the  arms  of  Spelman,  and 
over  it  Spelman  quartering  Narburgh,  Froyk,  and  Sturgeon. 
In  the  arch  on  the  left  hand  is  a  tent  or  pavillion,  and  under 
that  an  infant  male  child.  Here  is  also  a  monument  to  Cle- 
ment Spelman,  with  the  crest,  a  woodman  holding  a  tree 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  environed  with  a  serpent.  Besides 
these,  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  other  Spelmans,  and 
Le  Gros.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Westacre  and  Graces. 
In  the  latter  manor  stands,  says  Blomefield,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Spelmans,  about  a  furlong  east  of  the  church,  and  is 
called  Narburgh  Hall.  It  is  for  the  most  part  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  has  had  a  moat  about  it.  It  was  erected  by 
judge  Spelman,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  over  the  porch 
are  the  arms  of  Spelman  and  Narburgh  quarterly,  impaling 
Froyk  and  Sturgeon  quarterly.  In  the  bow  window  of  the 
hall  and  the  great  parlour,  are  various  quarterings  for  Leigh, 
Shuldham,  Fincham,  and  Saunders.— See  also  Blomefield 
for  a  long  account  of  the  Spelmans,  and  for  the  biography 
of  the  celebrated  sir  Henry  Spelman,  see  our  article  Cong- 
ham,  p.  394. 

Narborough  hall  is  the  seat  of  Samuel  Tysson,  esq. 

We  have  also  to  regret  that  this  place,  as  well  as  Houeliton,  once 
possessed  works  of  art,  and  that  what  once  so  distinguished  Nar- 
borough hall  IS  no  longer  there.  This  consisted  of  a  Bobie  collection 
of  coins  and  medals,  ancient  and  modem ;  the  most  valuable  pri- 
vate collection  perhaps  in  Britain,  if  not  in  Europe.  Its  possessor, 
the  late  Mr.  Tysson,  assured  Richards,  (vide  his  History  of  Lynn) 
that  it  had  cost  him,  from  first  to  last,  above  20,0001.  though  he  had 
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been  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  many  of  the  most  yalaable  articles, 
much  under  the  prices  they  usually  fetch.  In  this  collection,  were 
coins  of  the  Grecian  states  and  cities;  a  regular  series  of  those  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  of  Alexander's  successors,  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  the  Ciesars,  all  in  gold,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation, 
and  of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  (all  but  those  of  the  former  part 
of  Philip's  reign,  before  he  had  become  master  of  Greece,  and  could 
command  the  service  of  its  artists),  and  far  exceeding  the  best  of 
modem  productions,  except  perhaps  those  of  Thomas  Simon  and 
Dacier,  which  arrive  nearest  the  ancients  in  perfection.  Many  other 
curiosities  were  to  be  found  at  Narborough ;  and  not  the  least  among 
them,  was  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Eikon  Baziuke,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  fine  penmanship  extant,  perhaps,  on  so  large  a  scale. 
The  pages,  the  lines,  and  the  letters,  were  uniform,  and  exquisitely 
neat  thronffhout.  It  was  a  quarto  volume,  and  said  to  be  written,  or 
transcribed,  by  J.  THOHASifN,  schoolmaster  at  Tarven,  in  the  county 
Palatine  of  Chester ;  he  was  said  to  have  written  three  different 
copies,  all  in  nearly  equal  perfection  of  the  other  two  :  one  is  depo- 
sited in  the  King's  library,  and  the  other  in  the  British  Museum ;  but 
this  was  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  three.  It  cost  (Mr.  R.  believes) 
as  Mr.  Tysson  said,  a  hundred  guineas;  nor  did  he  seem  to  repent  of 
his  bargain.  The  price  it  fetched  at  the  sale,  however,  fell  greatly 
short  of  that  sum.  An  ancient  shield,  denoting  and  commemorating 
the  taking  of  Carthage,  was  another  of  the  late  curiosities  of  Narbo- 
rongh ;  it  represented  one  of  the  fair  damsels  of  that  devoted  city, 
bearing  the  keys,  and  delivering  them  to  Scipio,  followed  b^  a  long 
train  of  the  pnncipal  inhabitants,  whose  dejected  and  woeful  looks, 
bespoke  the  grief  and  anguish  that  bad  then  overwhelmed  the  Car- 
thaginian nation. 

NARFORD.  Thirty-two  miles.  The  Virgin  Mary.  P.  129. 
In  the  grand  survey  called  Nereforda.* — This  village,  in  the 
Confessor^s  time,  was  a  mile  in  length,  and  was  considerable 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  as  appears  from  his  grant  of  a 
mercate  and  two  fairs  here,  to  sir  Thomas  de  NeHTord  ;  and 
the  court  rolls  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  show 
that  there  were  then  above  one  hundred  dwelling-houses,  be- 
sides an  hamlet  called,  Custhorpe  or  Cawstkorpe,  situate  in 
the  meadows  near  the  river,  towards  Westacre,  and  mention 
of  it  is  made  in  the  seventh  of  Charles  I.  The  church  has 
a  square  tower  with  three  bells ;  on  which  tower  sir  Andrew 
Fountaine,  many  years  since,  erected  a  spire  of  wood,  painted, 
with  a  weathercock,  and  gilt  ball.  At  the  west  end  of  the^ 
nave  lies  a  gravestone,  having  a  cross  patt^e ;  on  the  summit 
of  a  staff,  the  insignia  of  some  knight  Templar  sculptured 

*  Pbanccou  was  then  lord  of  it,  being  part  of  the  manor,  and  held  of  Alan  earl  of 
Richmond.  In  the  ConfeMor's  time  Airach,a  Saxon,  ira«  the  owner  of  it ;  there  was 
then  one  roll!  and  a  moictj  of  another,  a  fishery,  Ac. 
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on  it.  In  the  chancel,  under  the  north  wall,  with  an  arch 
over  it,  lies  a  stone  with  a  large  cross  floral  sculptured  on  it, 
in  memory  of  the  founder.  In  this  north  aisle  is  this  in* 
scriptioDi  to  the  memory  of  Jeffery  Browne,  October  2, 1740, 
aged  sixty : — 

**  X  good  companion  and  an  honest  friend^ 
Rare  Virtues  in  this  age,  and  here  they  end 
In  hopes  of  a  joyful  resnrrection." 

In  the  north  aisle  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Metcalf, 
the  Browns  and  Parker.  In  the  south  aisle,  in  a  vault,  ia 
an  inscription  to  Andrew  Fountaine  of  Sail,  who  died  in  1661, 
and  to  Johanna  Henley,  interred  in  the  same  vault,  &c.  At 
the  east  end  of  this  ^isle,  is  an  altar  monument  of  white  mar- 
ble, on  which  is  placed  a  sarcophagus.  Sec,  with  the  arms, 
crest,  and  supporters  of  Fountaine,  with  this  motto — vix  ba 
NOSTRA  voco.     And  on  the  top  of  a  white  marble  urn — 

MATRI  PIISIMiB  SARJE  FOVNTAINE  ET  SORORI  DILECTA 
EUSABBTHA  CLENT,   ANDREAS  FOVNTAINE  EQ.  ARR.  P. 

Fountain  impales  Chichely  or,  a  chevron  between  three 
cinque  foils  gules,  Clent  argent,  a  fess  wavy  between,  three 
bears*  paws  erased  and  erected  sable,  impaling  Fountaine. 
On  the  outside  of  the  church,  in  the  cemetry,  is  a  very  neat 
altar-tomb  with  this  inscription — 

BE   IVBENTE 

H  •  S.  E* 

BRIG   FOVNTAINE  ARM. 

OB.    VI.    AVO.    JET.    LXIV. 

M,DCCXLVI. 

From  the  will  of  Richard  Rand,  in  1417,  it  appears,  that 
there  was  then  a  chapel  standing  in  the  churchyard,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  the  foundations  of  which  (says  Blomefield) 
are  still  visible ;  and  on  a  hill,  about  half  a  furlong  from  the 
river,  between  South  Acre  and  Narford,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
chapel  called  Becket's  ohapel,  it  being  dedicated  to  St.  Tho- 
mas k  Becket :  on  the  day  of  whose  translation,  July  7th, 
there  is  an  annual  fair  held  here ;  which,  in  1478,  was  granted 
by  king  Edward  IV.  to  the  prior  of  West  Acre,  to  which  mo- 
nastery this  was  a  cell.  The  custos  or  master,  and  two  or 
three  monks  his  brethren,  dwelt  in  a  house  joined  to  the 
north-east  part  of  the  chapel,  and  performed  divine  service 
daily  :  it  stood  by  the  pass  over  the  nver,  where  the  pilgrims. 
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and  other  iravellcrsy  passed  by  Castle  Acre  to  our  Lady  at 
Walsingham :  the  chapel  was  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  and  its 
cemetry  the  same  dimensions.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Nar- 
ford  alias  Old  Hall,  apd  West  Acre. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  had  a  station  at  this  place, 
many  Roman  bricks  being  found  by  the  workmen  about  the 
hall ;  and  sir  A.  Fountaine  shewed  Blomefield  a  Roman  vase 
of  brass,  dug  up  in  the  hall  yard.  There  was  a  chapel  also 
here  formerly,  for  many  human  bones,  and  a  stone  coffin,  were 
dug  up ;  this  was  the  cell  and  chapel  of  some  hermit,  for 
they  generally  chose  their  station  near  some  frequented  road, 
or  passage  over  a  river,  as  this  was. 

The  whole  village  (says  Blomefield)  now  belongs  to  sir 
Anthony  Fountaine,  knight,  of  who9e  family  I  shall  take  oc- 
(;asion  to  speak  of  hefe;  that  learned  ^nd  worthy  knight 
having  his  residence  in  a  seat  of  his  own  erecting,  at  Ms 
place,  called  Narford  Hatt,  which  for  elegance  is  truly  cu- 
rious. The  valuable  library  of  books,  excellent  collection  of 
pictures,  coiim,  ^nd  m^ny  other  r^r^  pieces  of  antiquity,  the 
whole  funiituffe  aod  ornaments  therein,  are  sufficient  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  i\^e  learned,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  that 
Judicipus  owner.  Thfe  family  pf  Fountaine  w^^  originally  of 
SaUi  and  assuined  the  surname  of  De  Fonte,  or  Fontibus, 
fmm  the  spring  or  fountains  that  they  dwelt  by.  The  first 
of  this  name  was  Jo|iN  db  Fonte,  called  also  often  Db 
FoNTiBys  db  Sallb,  who  liv^d  in  the  latter  en<)  of  th« 
reigft  of  Henry  HI. 

Narford  Mall,  the  seat  of  -Andrew  Fountaine,  esq.,  was 
built  by  the  gentleman  whose  memoir  is  recorded  in  the 
following  pages,  and  is  an  object  of  particular  attention, 
froiq  \U  l^rge  apd  v^uable  collection  of  pictures,  coins, 
bronzes,  antique  vases,  and  many  curious  pieces  of  antiquity ; 
and  for  the  largest  collection  in  England  of  earthenware,  or 
porcelain,  painted  fropi  the  designs  of  Raphael,  D'Urbino, 
^ol^n  P^Udipp,  &c.,  a))  extremely  fiiifs.  Much  of  this  ware 
was  executed  for  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  left  by  will,  a  con- 
siderable quantify  to  the  treasury  of  Lorretto,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  Frepcl^  ^ized  up<Hi  the  place.  Ip  this  coUec- 
t|iou[^  '^  ab^llt  iwQ  iiMudred  pieces  of  apcient  French  enamels, 
on  copper,  executed  between  the  years  154Q  and  1680.  This 
manufactory  waf$  under  the  protection  of  Francis  I.  who  in- 
vited Pniqaticpio  from  Italy,  tP  give  designs  to  the  artists ; 
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amongst  the  foremost,  of  whom  was  Leonard  Lemosin,  J. 
Landin,  and  S.  Court :  many  pieces  are  also  from  designs  of 
Raphael.  The  library  contains  a  most  excellent  collection 
of  curious  and  valuable  books ;  many  of  them  upon  large 
paper,  and  all  in  the  finest  condition !  among  which  will  be 
found,  a  superb  copy  of  Caesar^s  Commentaries,  by  Clarke, 
the  most  magnificent  book  that  ever  issued  from  the  English 
press,  and  now  one  of  the  scarcest ;  also  Dante,  with  Lan- 
dino's  commentary,  folio,  printed  at  Florence,  1481,  with  all 
the  known  prints. 

A  LIST  OF  PICTURES  AND  OTHER  CURIOSITIES. 

Hall.  Susannah  and  the  Elders.  Thetis  delivering  AchUles  to  the 
Centaur  Chiron  for  education — A,  PeUegrinu  AngeUica  and  Medora 
(Tass)— <Atf  same,  Nessus  and  Dejanira— fA«  tame,  Nardssos— Me 
Mjii€.  Sophonisba— fAe  same.  Minerva  changing  Arachne  into  a  spider 
— th£  tame.  Lucretia— tAe  same.  Jupiter  and  Europa— tAe  same.  The 
Israelites  gathering  Manna~i4.  Bloemart. 

Busts.  Adrian,  a  Roman  Emperor,  antique.  Venus,  antique. 
Oeta.  Sir  Andrew  Fonntaine—12(»it6t//t(ic.  Two  antique  Cinerary  Urns. 
Drawino-room.  Portraits  of  Dogs — Fytt,  Judith— P<fri»  -Bor« 
dene.  A  Sea  Piece— IK.  Vandervetde.  St.  Mark's  palace,  Venice— Ca- 
naUta,  The  Rialto  at  ditto— ^Ae  same.  Study  of  Architecture— C(autfe. 
Holy  Family  in  a  landscape— Tltum.  Bacclras  and  Erigone — N,  PonS' 
sin.  Usurer  and  l4idy—  Rembrandt,  1662.  Dobson's  Father,  a  head — 
Dobsm,  Holy  Family — Schedmd.  Julius  Caesar,  the  horse  as  described 
by  Suetonius— Julio  Rsmano.  Emblem  of  Victory— ^Ae  same.  The 
two  last  were  in  the  collection  of  Charies  I.  Holy  Family— ^nd.  del 
Sarto,  Interview  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Ann  of  Cleves- Ma^nse. 
Eurydice  wounded  bv  a  Serpent— C.  Poelemburg.  A  Senator  of  Ant- 
werp— Vandyck,  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angek,  painted  on  marble — 
Roihenamer,    The  Vii|^n  appearing  to  two  Saints— Tiaforf^^o. 

A  Sleeping  Venus,  ui  white  marble,  very  fine — Delveau.  A  Satyr 
and  Faun  in  French  bronze.  Two  ewers  with  landscapes,  of  the  Ria- 
phael  ware.    Five  pieces  of  old  Japan  China. 

Small  Drawing-room.  A  portrait  of  the  countess  of  Chesterfield 
— ^^siu.  Mrs.  Middleton — the  same.  Countess  of  Southesk — the  same. 
[Mr.  Farrinton  made  drawings  of  these  pictures,  from  which  are  en- 
gravings in  the  4to.  edition  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Count  Orammont.*'] 
Apollo  and  Daphne— Gatdo  Cagnacci.  A  Flower  Piece— J.  Baptist. 
A  Mim^alen.  Travellers  and  Gipsies — P.  Wouvermttns>y  in  the  manner 
of  Bamboccio.  Landscape  and  Cattle.  Head  in  a  drde—Spagnioletta. 
Two  Views  of  Rocks- tSuim^or  Rosa.  [Mentioned  in  lady  Moif^'s 
Life  of  that  painter.]  Psyche^  accompanied  by  her  married  sisters, 
consults  (he  oracle  of  the  Milesian  Apollo,  to  know  her  future  destiny 
in  marriage,  Apaleius,  lib.  iv. — N.  Poussin.  Apollo  and  Diana ;  Nymplis 
crowning  a  river  god  with  rariands  of  Flowers— iAe  same.  These  two  are 
in  the  venf  early^  manner  of  Poussin.  A  small  portrait,  on  a  green  ground 
— ComeUii.  Ditto,  on  marble— ffce  same.  Three  Children  of  the  earl  of 
Dorset.    Quack  Doctor.    Ascension— F.  SoUmcna,    Labourers  in  the 
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Vineyard— DoMMiuco  FetH.  Portrait  of  T.  Romboats— Se  Ipte.  Su- 
sanna. Two  Saints—PoW  Vermiete.  A  Portrait— jlifteri  Uwrer* 
Madonna — C^rh  Dolce. 

Octagon  Closet.  In  this  apartment  is  the  carious  collection  of 
Raplmel  ware. 

DiNtNG-ROOM.  Sir  Henry  Spelman ;  engraved  in  Blomefield's  Nbr- 
foilc.  Qtteen  Elizabeth  when  pnncets— iSir  Antmno  More.  Sir  TliomaB 
Chiclieley— I>o6soii.  A  Dotch  Bargomaster— Suimh  de  Voe*  The  first 
earl  of  Portland— H.  Rigaud.  A  C&^&naX—D0mdridge,  James  Staart| 
doke  of  Richmond— Fomfycilr*  The  basso^relicTO  tablet  in  the  chlmney«> 
piece,  and  heads,  by  CandUo  Rueconi, 

Staircase.  King  James  L  Kins  Charles  I.  King  Cbaiies  II* 
King  James  II.  Queen  Mary  II.  King  William  III.  Queen  Anne. 
King  George  I.  King  George  II.  Queen  Caroline.  William  duke  of 
Cumberiand,  in  the  robe  of  a  knich^  of  the  Bath.  Fruit  Market— 
Smfders,  Bust  of  Alexander.  Boy  s  Head,  antimie.  CoUossal  hand^ 
antiqae.  Five  profiles  in  marble.  A  piece  of  soilptare.  Prometheus 
chained  to  a  Rock — Cor  alter  David, 

BiLLiARD-ROOM.  The  finding  of  Moses— il.  PeUegrim,  St.  John 
— P.  Uberi,  Birds  and  Insects— Af.  Hondiekoeier,  A  head.  Reli> 
gious  Assembly — E.  Uenuskirck.  Frances  dntchess  of  Richmond — 
Comeluu  Janseu.  The  Arch  of  Constantino— N.  Pottsein,  Virsin  and 
Child.  Danoe,  an  old  copy  from  TUian,  Witches  in  MacbeUi.  St. 
John — FueelL 

The  Library  cont^ns  the  following  fine  collection  of  portraits : 
The  duke  of  Devonshire.  Archbishop  Tillotson.  The  earl  of  Pem^ 
broke.  Dr.  Wallis,  Savillian  Prof.  ob.  170S.  Dr.  RadcM,  founder  of 
the  library  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Mead.  Titian.  Peter  Aretine.  In^ 
Jones  and  Andrew  PaOadio.  Laniere,  a  French  poet*— Ru^ais.  The 
marquis  of  Montrose,  a  martyr  to  Uie  royal  cause.  Dean  Aldrich.  Gus- 
tavus  Addphus,  king  of  Sweden,  killed  ldS2.  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
Prince  Rupert.  S*r  Kenelm  Digby.  Sir  John  Maynard.  Admiral 
Robert  Blake.  Marquis  of  Wharton — Vandyck,  Cornelius  Jansen — 
Se  Ipse.  WaHer  the  poet.  Edward  Pocock,  professor  of  Arabic.  Ben 
Jonson  and  Will  Shakspeare.  Cardinal  Mazarine.  Hennr  viscount 
Turenne,  killed  16751  Samuel  Butler.  Charles  Cotton.  Humphrey 
Prideaux,  dean  of  Norwich. 

Fourteen  alabaster  urns,  antique.  Four  Greek  Fictile,  ditto.  The 
Farnese  Hercules,  in  bronze.  Two  urns  in  ditto.  Two  small  heads  in 
ditto. 

Library  Closet.  The  Marriage  of  St  Catherine— Carlo  MartUH, 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  Angels— tA«  satne.  Virgin  reading— iA«  Mine. 
Presentation  in  the  Temple— Pt^fro  da  Petri,  Vir|^  and  Child— the 
eame.  Teaching  our  Saviour  to  read — N.  BeretoM,  Head  of  sir  A. 
Fountaine  in  red  chalk — Cmio  Maratti,  Four  Drawings,  after  Dome* 
nichino— G.  Hueaey,  A  Crucifix  in  ivory.  A  Child  carved  in  wood, 
after  Titian— Ftomu^.    French  bronzes. 

Over  the  Stone  Staircase.    A  BuO  baitine— Rom  di  TUooU, 

Music  Room  contains  a  series  of  family  portraits. 

*  Why  called  a  French  pott  we  know  not ;  it  Is  the  portrait  of  Laniere,  muician 
and  painter.— See  Dallawaf^*  Mjord  Orford,  tou  ii.  p.  VS. 

T  T 
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PiCTVRB  CLOtvr.  Virgin  and  GMld— iSdkoolqf  Raplmel  DcKent 
ftom  the  Cron— J.  Seho^rel,  Vlrfln  and  Child— Pef«r  Vandtreaf. 
Foar  Heads— CtfrreM^.  Two  CupidB— TV.  p9mmln,  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Cattle— JP.  Vmi  Blmmen  IMtto— »A«  mum.  A 
Merry-making— i4air«<^.  A  battle— fioHrgMNONe.  Ditto— t^e  mmt. 
1%e  finding  of  Moses— Bf«seWieK«.  The  Marriage  of  Cann— Old 
Fr^!tdt9.  A  Head.  Two  Misers- Q«tiili'«  Maiw^B.  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.  A  Pantomime— lf«f<Mtf.  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  drde — 
P.  P,  di  riMdi.  Vestal  Virgin— J.  ^oomx.  The  Ferry  Bo«t-Feliv« 
BretitfM,  Harvest— fAf  jaai«.  CoBrersion  of  St.  PanI — Fntnks.  A 
Head.  Ditto.  A  Sacrifice— iS^^m^mii  Rieci  A  BaechanalUoi.  Pfo- 
eesskm— eJbtf  iam«.  A  bov's  Head— F.  HaU.  Ditto— llw  mbm.  A 
Landscape.  Virgin  and  Child— iSie^osftaa  C^nelut.  Six  very  sanll  pic- 
tares. 

teBSsiNG-ROOM.  An  Old  Woman— Caf«9<rgt#.  A  Bravo^ilffN- 
fitii.  An  Italian  Shepherd— Ciiratagto.  A  Conversation— 17<igi«riA. 
Christ  Heafing  the  Sick  Wonmn— Prfft  GtfiBen.  Bathriwba— ii.  PeUe- 
grinU  Capid  and  Psyche— <^Miiw.  Diana.  Europa.  Qeeen  Caro- 
Aie— 8«r  G.  Kndkr.  Oahrtea  and  Tritons- iS^6iislt«i  Rkti,  A  grand 
Dake  of  Ttaoanv ;  Dnehess  of  Bncklngfaam ;  Blarnis  of  Canarvon— 
CrayMM.  Lord  Odhrd  mentlens  a  portrait  of  P.  Van  Bassan,  a  nm- 
sleian  holding  a  ban  viol»  as  beteg  at  Narfei^  haB.— Vide  edition  hy 
ikiUmHify  YOL,  II.  p.  aS6. 

SiA  Amdirxw  Foumtaimb,  a  naiive  of  Narfbrd^  was 
eil«caled  at  Ckrist's  Clinrc^,  Oxford,  wlMre  faw  studied  the 
Angjto  Saxqn  language,  of  his  skill  in  wbtcb,  he  afterwards 
gave  good  prooi^  by  a  piece  inserted  in  Dr.  Hicks's  Thesau- 
nis,  eathiiled  '*  Numiamata  Anglo  Saxonica  et  Anglo  Danica 
brevker  i(lastrala  ah  Andrea  Fountaine,  tsc^,  aur.  et  stdis 
Christ  Oxon  alunino."  Oxon,  1705.  King  Willtam  conferred 
Qii  him  tite  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  I720»  he  was  made 
K.  Bw  by  patent,  at  which  time  he  was  vice  chamberlain  to 
the  pincess  of  Wales.  He  travelled  for  a  considerable  time 
in.  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  made  b^  noble 
<;oUecttQa  of  antiquf^  and  curiosities  of  art  and  learning. 
His  library  contains  many  rare  and  valuable  articles  in  Spa- 
nish Kteratnre,  Of  his  advevtares  i»  the  meaa  time,  some 
ciirioul^  aiiecdotes.  are  still  remembered.  In  ITOd,  he  dtew 
tb^  designs  for  the  '*  Tale  of  a  Tub/'  by  Swift,,  with^  whom 
ba  in  saifl  to  have  bew  very  intimate,  aa  well  as  with  Pope, 
who'  couipliwmitted!  him  fer  the  etegsRice  of  his  laslCr  la 
1727,  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint,  which  oftice 
he  held  till  his  death,  in.  1753.^  He  was  reputed  an  eminent 
connoisseur,  virtuoso,  and  antiquary,  and  Narford  hall  owes  to 
him  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its  curiosities. — See  also 
Chdtmer^s  Biographical  Dictionary . 
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Briggs  Fountaine,  esq.,  who  died  April  20, 18!S5»  at 
SwafFham,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  family  vault  at  Narford,  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and 
displayed  all  those  excellencies  that  could  endear  him  to 
his  family  and  servants.  He  was  well  learned  in  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages;  passionately  fond  of  music^ 
and  an  amateur  performer ;  he  gratified  his  friends  at  Bath 
with  frequent  concerts :  at  home  he  would  muster  a  domes- 
tic orchestra,  and  labouring  hard  at  Picki,  Corelli,  Haydn, 
and  other  performers,  afforded  his  country  neighbours  a 
delightful  treat.  For  many  years  he  amused  himself  widi 
astronomy,  having  built  an  observatory  at  Narford  hill,  near 
his  mansion ;  .and  he  corresponded  with  the  late  sir  William 
Herschell  and  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  latter  of  whom  visited 
him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  race  of  old  English  gentlemen 
who  preserve  the  ancient  sport  of  hawking.  Mr.  Fountaine 
was  persuaded  to  offer  himself  a  member  for  King's  Lynn, 
in  1784,  but  was  not  returned ;  and  served  the  office  of 
sheriff  for  Norfolk,  in  1775.  He  left  one  son  and  only 
remaining  child. — See  Oent,*s  Mag,  Mr.  Fountaine  pub- 
lished, in  1805,  a  translation  from  the  original  Spanish  of 
Avellando*s  Don  Quixote,  a  work,  notwithstanding  its  Jveing 
a  too  literal  translation,  is  now  becoming  scarce*. 

NECTON.  Twenty-four  miles.  All  Samts.  P.  861.  Or 
Neighton,  held  by  the  De  Tonys  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror; 
and  afterwards  by  the  Nevelles,  earls  of  Warwick ;  and  was 
granted  by  the  crown  to  sir  Henry  Bedingfieldf  of  Oxburgh, 
and  afterwards  to  Eyre  and  Collier.  The  church  is  a 
beautiful  structure.     Blomefield  says,  the  roof  of  the  nave  is 

■■!  ■■■!  r 

*  Died  November  1st,  1810,  at  Narford  hall.  Tomrai  Pciffticc,  esq.,  of  Great 
Yarmoalh,  foraerly  an  eminent  tnrgeou,  bat  more  Icoown  to  the  world  as  tbe  for- 
tonate  resfdaary  legatee  of  Lord  Chedworth.  Having  been  blessed  with  a  natural 
strong  mind,  improved  by  a  good  edncation,  he  nude  continual  attainments  in  tM 
stody  of  history  and  the  belles  lettres.  In  moslc  he  was  an  adept,  and  to  the  polite 
arts  be  was  mach  attadied:  of  the  knowledge  of  the  latter,  hb  Rnbens,  Titian,  Wo»> 
vermaas,  Ostade,  Ac.  will  give  respectable  testimony.— ^lee  an  acoovnt  of  them  nnder 
the  head  of  Yarmoath.  Hu  liberality  in  communicating  a  sight  of  these  treasnres  to 
all  he  thonglit  capable  of  appreciating  them,  will  long  be  rememberedt  His  Immense 
IH'operty  he  bequeathed  in  equal  shares  to  his  five  surviving  children,  With  the  exoop; 
tion  or  hb  bouse  to  Mrs.  Penrlce  for  her  life,  and  in  remaiDder  to  his  eldest  son :  lS» 
suvinn  also,  about  £9O/M0,  are  given  In  addition  to  the  latter.  He  was  buried  in  tlie 
ehnrch  of  Redenhall.— 0«ii<.'#  Mag»t  181S. 

t  Galled  in  the  patent,  her  (Mary's)  beloved  and  fhUhftal  eovnaellor.  He  had  uletf 
tbe  grant  of  some  other  places,  in  consideration  of  hb  surrendering  a  penioD  of  MMr 
per  annum,  granted  htm  by  the  said  queen  for  lift,  for  hb  services  ai  Framllai^haiB, 
in  the  late  rebellion. 

t  T  2 
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of  oak|  curiously  wrought,  and  embellished  with  jmintings : 
here  are  angels  with  their  wings  expanded,  silpporting  the 
roof;  and  under  them,  on  pedestals,  stand  the  twelve  Apostles 
oarved  in  oak,  painted  and  gilt,  with  the  instruments  of  their 
martyrdom  in  their  hands.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
stand  six  Apostles  with  the  effigy  of  our  Saviour,  with  an 
orb  and  a  cross  in  his  hand ;  St.  Peter  is  standing  next  to 
him  on  his  right  hand  :  on  the  south  side  stand  the  other  six, 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  midst ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
is  standing  next  to  her  on  her  right  hand  ;  and  below  these 
Apostles,  on  pedestals,  are  several  bishops  to  complete  the 
work.*"  The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  a  peal  of  five 
bells.  The  pulpit,  continues  Blomefield,  is  of  oak,  hand- 
somely carved  and  ornamented,  and  the  desk  stands  on  a 
gravestone,  with  an  effigy  on  a  brass  plate  and  an  inscription, 
but  so  covered  with  wood  work  as  not  to  be  decyphered.  In 
the  cross  passage,  near  the  south  aisle,  lies  a  gravestone 
half  covered  with  a<]|joining  seats,  on  which  are  the  effigiesj^ 
in  brass,  of  a  man  and  woman,  with  their  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters ;  these  children  are  kneeling.  The  sleeves 
of  the  robes  of  the  man  and  woman,  the  former  in  civic  cos- 
tume»  are  slit  on  the  upper  side;  but  this  is  the  first  instance 
we  observe,  in  which  the  arm  is  passed  through  the  slit  while 
the  sleeve  itself  hangs  do\vn.  The  date  of  this  brass  is  1532, 
and  is  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Goodwyn  and  Sabina  his 
wife,  with  the  following  inscription 

^^rittf  yro  animabM  Itotirrti  <l^oolrtDfitt,  et  SMint  IftTOtjtf  tiuit,  que 
%nQum  J^adiina  ofeiit  rb.  S»  Oytilts  flno  SDni.  fti'xttttTKVfiif  4«orum 
aniinatm^  yroyCtietttC  Weu%. 

No  account  is  given  in  Blomefield  as  to  who  these  persons 
were.  On  the  pavement  in  the  north  aisle,  just  behind  the 
pulpit,  is  a  stone,  with  a  brass  of 

etatt  yro  anma  <M)elHtgfaitottliam  Clie  lM»tti  Cioiattomi  que 
Mix  Tto  \ti$  tSUMiB  JhiUi  fltt«  mnU  fSttm^U  ruiiitf  anHtte  vtoytrietitr 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  said  aisle  is  a  stone,  with  an  effigy 
in  brass  to  Ismena  de  Wynston,  1372.  This  lady,  on  ac- 
count of  the  singularity  of  her  head  dress  (termed  by  Gough 

*  As  St.  John  is  standinc  near  the  Vlrfin  Mary,  the  Roman  chorch  maintains  him 
to  haye  hecn  oar  Lady's  confessor;  at  the  same  time  it  asserts  she  was  without  all 
original  sin,  and  also  without  sin  either  actual  or  mortal ;  breeding  so  great  confbston 
between  the  Frandscans  and  Dominicans,  that  the  pope,  with  ali  his  InMllbllity,  dare 
not  determine. 
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the  zig'2ag  reticulated,  although  no  net  is  strained  over  the 
enihroidered  cloth  which  enwraps  her  hair*)  together  with 
the  antiquity  of  the  brass,  has  been  much  noticed  by  the 
antiquarian  just  mentioned,  who  thrice  quotea  the  inscrip- 
tion, but  each  time  with  a  mistake  in  the  name,  writing  it 
Ihnayne  and  Ihnaenb.  Parkin  omits  the  two  first  words, 
and  reads  the  year  of  her  death  m,ccc  lxxy.  This  is  the 
only  memorial  of  the  existence  of  William  de  Wynston,  who 
is  not  mentioned  by  Parkin  in  his  account  of  the  village 
whence  he  derived  (lis  name^  or  of  this,  where  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  lived.  At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a 
screen,  which  separates  this  aisle  from  a  chapel;  and  here 
are  several  inscriptions  with  their  brasses  reaved ;  but  near 
the  east  end  is  one  with  a  brass  effigy  to  the  memory  of 
Mary  Rust,  who  died  in  1596.  This  brass  is  valuable  as 
being  the  best  example  of  the  kerchief,  (oouvre  chef)  which 
when  thrown  off  the  head,  and  covering  the  shoulders,  only 
retained  its  name,  and  in  our  days  was  called  the  necker- 
chief. It  also  gives  us  the  rudiments  of  the  farthingale, 
which  presently  after  so  extended  its  dimensions,  that  a  lady, 
in  full  dress,  appears  as  rising  from  the  middle  of  a  round 
table.  The  petticoat  is  profusely  flowered. — Vide  Cotman^s 
Brasses,  On  the  pavement  of  the  chancel  is  the  brass  of 
John  Bacon,  who  died  in  M""  vxxviii.  Before  the  rails 
of  the  communion  table  is  the  brass  of  Phillippa  de  Beau- 
champ,  with  a  label  of  three  points,  1384 :  she  is  represented 
in  the  habit  of  a  vowess  or  nun ;  over  her  head  are  the  arms 
of  Beauchamp ;  at  her  feet  are  two  dogs  couchant,  and  dti  a 
rim  of  a  brass  this  inscription,  in  the  old  English  character : 

PheHppe  de  Beauchampe  que  fiiit  la  femme  Mounsr'  Guy  de  War- 
rewyke  pst  id  Dlea  de  S'  Aune  eit  Mercy  qne  moroust  le  v  Jovr  D* 
Awt  i'An  de  Grace  McodxxziUen  fine  creannce  et  bone  mennorie  ma- 
nance  en  la  g|orie  Amen. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  lord  Ferrars,  of  Groby, 
married  Guy  de  Beauchamps,  and  left  two  daughters,  nuns 
at  Shouldham. — See  Blomefield. 

Besides  these,  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  are  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  Handcock,  the  Masons,  Tinklers, 
Rivans,  and  Bird.  In  the  churchyard,  south  of  the  church, 
is  an  ancient  tomb  in  the  shape  of  a  cofiin,  on  which  is  the 

*  In  tb«  foortMDtb  century  arose  the  fesblon  of  Udiet  plaitiog  the  heir  ttlflly  down 
eeeh  ilde  of  the  face,  or  of  porslng  it  up  in  hard  maMes.'See  Uie  above  brait  in 
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effigy  of  a  lady  in  an  antique  drea»,  but  without  any  shield 
or  inscriptioD.*'  Tfaye  Beaucham|>9  earls  of  Warwick,  being 
lords  of  the  town  and  patr.ons  of  the  churcb>  which  Blome- 
field  imagines  was  built  also  by  one  of  thai  family,  and  he 
thinks  probably  by  the  lady  represented  on  a  tomb  in  the 
chancel.  Du^ale,  in  his  "View  of  Warwickshire/'  p.  dSO^ 
acquaints  us,  that  the  lady  Isabel,  countess  dowager  of  War- 
wick, by  her  will,  dated  1439,  gave  her  tablet  with  the  imsge 
of  our  Lady,  having  a  glass  for  it,  to  be  offered  to  our  Lady 
of  Walsinghara ;  as  also  her  gown  witl^  wide  sleeves,  and  a 
tabernacle  of  silver,  like  in  the  timber  to  that  of  our  Lady  of 
Caversham.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  dress  and  habit  of  the 
lady  here  much  resembles  this  age;  and  this  lady  might 
have  her  jointure  and  die  here,  as  the  lady  Philippa  afore- 
mention^  did.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  this 
church,  in  132(9,  a  chapel  was  founded  by  the  lady  Maud,  re- 
lict of  sir  Robert  Tony.f  This  parish  has  an  estate  belonging 
to  it,  let  at  66/.  per  annum ;  and  one  let  for  51.  IO9.  per  an- 
num ;  and  several  almshouses  near  the  church ;  the  profits  of 
which  are  principally  to  adorn  and  repair  the  parish  church, 
and  what  annually  remains  overplus,  to  be  applied  toward 
the  maintenaUce  of  the  poor,  highways,  and  other  common 
benefits  to  the  parish.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Sparham 
Hall,  Cocket*8  alias  Corbet's,  and  Churchman*?.  To  Cocket*s 
belonged  a  free  chapel,  called  Sparham  chapel,  endowed  wfth 
the  tithes  of  the  woods  and  manors  of  Necton  and  Sparham. 
Richard  Janitor,  a  porter  to  the  monks  of  Castle  Acre,  gave 
to4hem,  by  deed,  Gurvant  his  villein,  of  Necton,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Stephen,  parson  of  this  place,  &c.  The  following 
iffxspu^t  pf  Nectqn  gujW  »  ^Hei^,  ^vov^  Hpne's  Pvejry  Day 
Book,  voi.  II.  p.  66^,  acuimpanied  by  a  very  spivited  ivood 
out  of  dancing  round  the  Maypole  t 

Vi^ckms  fon^  cli^bll^  or  benefit  sod^lies^  annaal  feasts,  and  Qtlier 
merry-makings,  having  from  time  immemonal  produced  a  vThitsnntide 
holiday  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  nnmerous  Tillages  in  Norfolk,  in 

T  KloroeSeld  u^yt,  Uitt  thU  l«  In  merawry  9f  n  lady  of  4P«Uty  i«  certain  firpm  her 
^resi  iod  habit. '  The  tradition  is,  that  thift  lady,  guiug  a  pilgrimage  to  Waiaingham, 
died,  and  desiring  to  be  bnricd  here,  left  a  large  som  to  the  parish. 

f  T|)if  phapei  wj|s  d«4^«ted  to  S^  Mary  and  $t.  C^iheriDe,  for  a  chantry  p^eat  to 
oflBciate  there' daily.  The  fhantry  priest  was  a  secqiar,  aod  had  a  mansion-boose  as- 
sljnied  him  at  Necton,  and  ^as  enjoined  residence.  He  had  a  cap  weighing  90s,  to 
officiate  with,  and  a  missal  given  him  by  the  prior  of  Cokesford.  Marshall,  one  of 
the  chantry  priests,  got  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop  to  excuse  his  residence  at  Nee- 
top  three  mpotbs  in  eyery  y«ar»  on  account  of  the  poyfidy  of  the  place.  Ambroae 
Irbie,  Ihc  laat  chaptry  priest  (lere.  had  i|t  the  time  ojf  the  ditsolation  a  pension  of  M. 
I9s,  4rf.  per  annum,  wnich  he  enjoyed  In  1 953. 
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1817,  colonel,  at  that  time  m^jor,  Masoo,  in  order  to  concentrate  tbese 
festivities,  and  render  Necton,  (his  place  of  family  residence),  tiie  focns 
of  i>opnlar  attraction  to  the  neijg;faboaring  yillagers,  estabUshed  a  guild  or 
festival  for  rural  sports,  on  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Having,  during 
the  late  war,  while  with  his  regiment  (the  East  Norfolk  militia)  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  various  celebrations  of  Whitsuntide^  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  constitute  Nec^ 
ion  guild,  a  suoerior  holiday  festival.  Arranged  under  his  immediate 
patronage,  ana  conducted  by  his  principal  tenantry,  it  soon  became,  and 
stUl  continues,  the  most  respectable  resort  of  Wmtsuntide  festivities  in 
Norfolk.  Previous  to  the  festival,  the  following  printed  notice  is  usu- 
ally circulated. 

"WHITSUN  HOLIDAYS. 

<<  On  the  afternoons  of  Whit  Monday  and  Whit  Tuesday  next,  a 
guild  for  rural  games,  Maypole  dances,  &c.  will  be  held  in  the  grounds 
of  William  Mason,  esq.,  Neiiton. 

''  The  guild  beu^  entirely  distinct  fram  a  fi^r.  no  stalk,  stands,  or 
booths,  or  other  oonvenieneea  for  the  sale  of  ^oods,  wiU  be  suffered  to 
be  bronght  upon  the  ^unds,  but  by  thoie  who  have  special  leave  for 
that  purpose,  in  writing,  given  on  application  to  John  Carr,  master 
beadle. 

<<  The  guild  will  open  each  day  at  two  p.  m.  and  canteens,  ("where 
refreshments  of  all  sorts  mav  be  had.  and  cold  dinners  suppUea),  will 
dose  each  nicht  bv  sound  of  bell  at  eleven. 

**  N.  B. — ^As  this  guild  is  regulariy  policed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  hilarity 
of  the  festival  will  continue  to  be  preserved  as  heretofore,  by  the  order 
and  obliging  conduct  of  aU  those  i^ocome  to  mix  in  the  entertainment. 

<<Bignedby  •  •  ♦  Mayor, 
u  •  »  «  «  pg^rt  Mayor. 

"  GOP  SAVE  THE  KING.'' 

The  field  selected  for  the  nunose  Is  beantHblly  and  pietaresqndy  ni- 
tnated.  opposite  the  park  of  Necton-hall.  Near  the  centre  is  a  raised 
mound  of  earth,  fenced  round  to  protect  It  fhmi  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  on  which  is  erected  a  "  Maypole,"  crowned  with  a  streamer  or 
pennant,  and  encircled  by  numerous  gariands  of  flowers  and  evergreens, 
suspended  longitudinally  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pole : — this 
is  called  the  Maypole  stand.  At  a  convenient  distance  are  placed  the 
staUs,  canteens,  and  booths;  the  principal  of  winch,  tastefully  decorated 
with  evergreens,  is  called  **  the  mayor's  booth,''  and  is  solely  appropriated 
to  his  friends  and  the  select  party  of  the  company ;  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  improper  intrusion. 

From  the  '*  mayor's  booth,"  eariy  on  Whit  Monday  afternoon,  the 
ceremony  of  commencin|[  or  proclaiming  the  gaDd  emanates  in  the 
foUowing  order  of  procession  : — 

CoMtaUe  of  Necton  in  »  red  acarf,  wilh  his  aUff  •f  olllce. 

Bc«<Ue»  or  special  consUbies  with  staves,  tyro  and  two. 

Master  beadle  of  the  giiifa)»  with  a  halberd. 

Six  hoys  and  girls,  Maypole  danMra,  two  and  twoi  hand  In  hand. 

Band  of  mnsdc. 
Ifaslicrs,  or  morrla-dancen,  fmcifnUy  alrired,  two  and  two. 
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Pnrraivaiit  with  «  (nwdieoii,  habked  In  a  Ubard,  oo  which  U  depictured  «■  allcfori* 

cal  representation  of  the  arms  of  Neclon. 

Sword-bearer  In  grotesque  drera,  on  horseback. 

Standard-bearer  on  horseback. 

THE  MAYOR  OP  THE  GUILD, 

On  horseback.  In  fiill  dress  suit  and  purple  robes,  with  his  vlialn  of  office. 

Standard-bearer  on  horseback. 

The  lAayor  elect  on  horseback. 

Standard-bearer  on  horseback. 

Princftpal  tenantry  on  horseback,  two  and  two. 

Beaoues  of  the  guild. 

Maskers  or  morris-dancers,  fancifmiy  attired,  two  and  two. 

Six  boys  and  girls.  Maypole  dancers,  two  and  two,  hand  In  hand. 

Beadles  of  Ihe  raHd. 

BanH  of  music. 

Man  bearing  a  standard. 

Members  of  th«  Boyal  Oak  Frlendlv  Sodety,  with  purple  and  Ught  blue  fhvovrs  ia 

their  hats,  two  and  two. 
Members  of  the  Necton  Old  Club  Friendly  Society  with  light  Mue  favours  In  their 

hats,  two  and  two. 

Taking  a  circaitXKU  nmte  throagli  the  field  into  the  park,  apon  ar- 
riving at  the  principal  entrance  to  the  hall,  where  the  colonel  and  his 
friends  are  waiting  the  approach  of  the  procession,  the  mayor  ahghts^ 
and  thus  addresses  the  patron : — 

"  Honourable  sir, — 

«  The  period  now  arrivM, 
In  which  the  tokens  of  my  mayorahy 
Must  be  reslgn'd, — I  make  it  my  request, 
You  should  appoint  as  mayor  elect,  this  year, 
Our  worthy  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  •  •  •  • 
But  In  reaigning,  beg  best  thaiaks  to  give 
For  the  diversion  of  our  last  yeai-'s  guild  ; 
Hoping  the  featival  will  as  much  this  year. 
By  weather  and  kind  firlends  be  happy  blest." 

To  this  the -colonel  replies,  ^*  by  thanking  the  mayor  for  his  past  ser- 
vices,— for  the  good  order  and  regularitj^  observed  daring  the^  last 
festival,— and  the  pleasure  it  will  aflord  lum  to  make  the  new  appoint- 
ments—They then  enter  the  vestibule,  where  the  mayor  resiniing  Ills 
robes  and  tokens  of  office,  the  mavor  elect  is  then  invested  wiA  them. 
After  retofninc  to  the  door,  the  colonel  oongratiifates  the  new  mayor  oq 
entering  his  omce,  &c.  to  which  his  worship  thus  replies : — 

"  Honourable  sir, — 

"  With  pleasure  I  receive 
Th'  official  tokens  of  my  mayoralty. 
Which  now  In  place  of  our  late  worthy  mayor. 
Alderman  *  *  *  *  I  do  most  willingly  take  : 
Be  wen  amred,  as  much  as  in  me  lies, 
I  will  |Q0d  rule  and  order  strict  maintain, 
That  peace  and  pleasure  may  together  tend 
To  make  our  gnnd,  two  days  of  even  mirth. 
Hoping  all  here  assembled  at  the  hall. 
Anon  will  Join  us  ia  the  festive  scene. 
And  bidding  all  most  welcome  to  our  guild : 
I  thus  respectful  beg  to  take  my  leave. 
That  I  may  tend  my  duties  in  the  field." — 

The  procession  then  retams  by  the  same  route  and  in  the  same  order, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  and  the  past  mayors,  who  have  chanjiea 
places.  The  rustic  sports  then  commence ;  the  master  beadle,  rinf^g 
a  ben,  prodaims  the  sport  and  the  prize,  the  competitors  for  which  are 
desired  to  "come  upon  the  Maypole-stand/' — The  sports  usually  selected, 
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are  Wrestttos-matches.— Foot-races.— Jingling-matches.—  Jumping  iii 
sacks. —Wheelbarrow  races,  blindfold.— Spinning  matches.— Whistiing 
matches.— Orinning  ditto^  throogh  a  hone-ooUar.—  Jumping  matches. — 
&c.  8ic,  &c.  &c. 

These  are  occasionaUy  enlivened  with  Maypole  dances,  by  t'le  boys 
and  giris  of  the  village,  selected  and  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  also 
by  the  maskers  or  morris-dancers.  When  the  shades  of  evening  pre* 
vent  the  continuance  of  these  sports,  the  spacious  **  mayor's  booth"  is 
then  the  object  of  attraction.  Well  lighted,  and  the  floor  boarded  for 
the  occasion,  country  dances  commence,  which  are  genendlv  kept  up 
with  great  spirit  and  harmony,  till  the  master  beMlle  with  his  bell  an- 
nounces the  time  arrived  for  doring  the  booths  and  canteens,  ^'  by  order 
of  the  mayor."  A  few  minutes,  and  sometunes  (by  permission)  a  little 
longer,  terminates  the  amusement,  which  is  alwa^  concluded,  on  both 
evenings,  by  the  whole  company  joining  in  the  national  anthem  of  "  God 
save  the  king." 

Iliat ''  Necton  guild"  is  consklered  as  a  superior  establishment  to  a 
rustic  fair,  or  other  merry-making,  by  the  numerous,  respectable,  and 
fashionable  companies  who  genenuiy  attend  from  all' parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Unoisturbed  by  those  scenes  of  intoxication  and  disorder, 
usually  prevalent  at  village  fairs,  the  ereatest  harmony  prevails  through- 
out; and  the  superior  attention  and  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
patron  and  directors  of  the  festival,  to  all  classes  of  well-behaved  and 
respectable  visitors,  cannot  iidl  to  render  *'  Necton  guild,"  a  popular 
and  attractive  resort  of  Whitsuntide  festivities. 

At  Necton  is  the  seat  of  WiUia.iii  Mason,  esq. — Inclosure 
act,  1816. 

Humphrey  Necton,  a  native  of  this  town,  was  educated 
among  the  Carmes  at  Norwich  ;  he  was  a  great  writer,  and 
was  created  D.D.  in  1250,  which  faculty  he  openly  professed 
by  reading  lectures,  &c. ;  long  after  he  resided  among  the 
mars  of  his  own  order  at  Cambridge,  and,  as  some  say,  was 
prior  of  that  house,  and  chaplain  to  William  de  Luda,  bishop 
of  Ely ;  but  in  his  latter  days  he  retired  to  his  own  convent 
in  Norwich,  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  buried,  in  1303* 

NEWTON.  Twenty-three  miles.  All  SainU.  P.  68. 
By  Castle  Acre,  is  a  little  village  on  the  north  side  or  point 
of  the  hundred.  In  the  Confessors  time,  Osmond  was  lord, 
but  when  the  general  survey  was  made  it  was  a  royal  do- 
main, and  farmed  or  held  of  the  Conqueror  by  Godwic. 
John  de  Bnrgh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  held  one  knight's 
fee  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  by  the  service  of  one  pair  of 
gilt  spurs,  of  the  price  of  12d.  per  annum.  The  church  has 
a  low  square  tower,  with  two  bells.  This  is  the  only  cJiurch 
in  the  deaneries  of  Cranwich  and  Fincham,  built  in  the  col- 
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legiaie  or  cathedral  fashion,  the  tower  being;  erected  between 
the  nave  and  the  chancel/  It  was  probably ,  says  Parkin, 
built  about  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  having  the  face  of 
great  antiquity,  and  being  a  low,  dark,  and  heavy  pile,  about 
sixty-seven  feet  by  sixteen.  The  passage  between  the  nave 
and  the  chancel  runs  through  the  tower,  and  the  staircase 
served  for  the  rood  loft.  There  is  also  a  south  porch,  and 
the  communion  table  is  railed  in.  From  the  Norwich 
Domesday-book  it  appears,  that  the  rectory  here  had  no  land 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  vicar  no  house  but  what  he  hired. 

OXBURGH.  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list. P.  320.  Called  in  Domesday-book,  Oxenburgh — the 
adjunct  word  Burgh,  bespeaks  its  eminence,  shewing  it  to 
have  been  some  fortified  town,  and  place  of  strength  ;  and, 
besides  its  site  on  the  Ouse,  about  a  mil^  from  the  town, 
to  the  north-west,  on  a  place  called  the  Warren  hill,  may  be 
observed  a  very  deep  trench  adjoining.f  Ralph  de  Wygor- 
nia,  or  Worcester,  in  1252,  had  a  patent  (dated  at  Winches- 
ter,) for  a  weekly  mercate  here  on  Tuesdav,  and  a  fair  every 
year  for  two  days,  on  the  vigil,  and  on  the  nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  aforesaid  three  fairs  in  the  year,  and 
the  mercate,  bespeak  this  to  have  been  a  place  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  it  appears,  from  many  old  ruins  and  foundations, 
to  have  been  in  length,  (from  the  closes  nigh  to  Goodestone 
common,  where  the  old  road  laid  to  the  town,  to  the  en- 
trance  of  the  low  ground  by  Oxburgh  Hithe)  above  a  mile 
and  a  half;  about  thirty  houses  and  cottages  having  been 

*  The  old  cbprch  of  Wcgtmimtcr,  bnlH  by  th«  CoDfetaor,  U  generally  uild  to  bav« 
been  the  first  thxt  was  erected  in  Englnnd,  of  this  model. 

f  The  word  ^urgh,  contlnnes  I'arkin,  may  alio  signify  some  remarkable  place  of 
borial,  and  aboot  the  limits  of  the  town  are  several  tnmnll,  three  or  foar  near  one 
another,  on  the  common  a  little  soatb  of  the  chvrcfa  and  town ;  and  by  the  riyer  that 
divides  ilie  town  flrom  the  common,  (near  the  said  lamall),  are  several  places  conti- 

8 nous,  abovt  foar  or  Ave  yards  long,  and  two  or  tiiree  broad,  having  (he  earth  sank  a 
ttle,  where  It  may  be  Jastly  concluded  many  persons,  who  fell  in  some  battle,  were 
interred,  thrse  little  pits  being  called  by  the  people,  "  the  Danes'  graves,*'  seven  of 
which  are  now  perfect. 

That  this  was  a  place  of  aeeoont  (eontlnves  Parkin)  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
appears  from  coins  of  silver  and  brass  found  here ;  two  of  Constantine  being  a  few  years 
since  discovered,  and  that  it  continued  so  in  the  Saxon  age,  appears  ft-om  coins  of  their 
kings,  an  JEdelred  being  dog  np  here.  In  the  time  of  the  Danes  it  was  (and  pvobn- 
Vly  before)  in  royal  hands,  and  Cnvte,  their  king,  having  made  Tarketel,  a  Dane,  and 
one  of  their  chief  leaders,  earl  of  the  East  Angles,  he  became  governor  and  lord  of 
the  town,  as  he  was  of  Atlleburgh,  and  the  cities  of  Thetford  and  Norwich, places  airo 
strength  and  eminence ;  so  that  the  Icianl,  a  Roman  station,  might  be,  with  some 
shew  of  reason,  presumed  to  have  been  here,  rather  than  at  lekborongh.  The  afore« 
said  Turk«tel  he|d  this  lordship  in  tt^e  Coolicsaor*^  tine. 
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pulled  down,  &c.,  in  the  space  of  about  thirty  years.  All 
the  fairs  were  kept  regularly  and  annually,  (as  appears 
from  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor)  till  about  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  fair  still  continues  to  be  kept,  on 
the  Annunciation,  where  horses  and  cows  are  brought  to  be 
sold,  and  tradesmen  resort  with  their  goods.*  The  church, 
founded  about  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  is  a  large  and  regular 
edifice,  in  lengtbi  from  the  west  door  to  the  chancel,  about 
eighty-eight  feet  by  (ifty-three,  including  all  the  aisles ;  the 
chancel  is  about  forty-six  feet  by  twenty-one :  at  the  west 
end  is  a  square  embattled  tower,  on  which  is  raised  a  lofty 
octangular  spire,  the  whole  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  ;  it  has  five  bells,  with  inscriptions,  and  a  clock.  At 
.the  west  door  lie  two  gravestones,  right  and  left,  with  plain 
crosses  on  them ;  also  ^  third  with  a  cross  flory,  which  serves 
as  a  step  to  descend  to  the  church.  The  lady  Cecelia  de 
Weyland,  by  ber  will,  dated  1384,  bequeaths  her  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  before  the  west  door.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Blome,t  Hewar,  Schankey^ 
the  Bediogfields,  Marwood,  Shales,  &c.  The  pulpit  and 
desk  are  of  plain  oak ;  rpund  the  sounding  board,  in  letters 
of  gold,  is  an  inscription  to  the  benefactor  of  it,  Robert 

*  sir  Thomat  Taddenbam  who  once  held  tbU  manor,  was  divorced  from  hit  wife 
Alice  Wodehousc,  on  proof,  and  on  her  own  coufcMlon,  of  adaltcrv  ;  the  had  before 
this  left  him,  and  wa»  at  that  time  a  nan  professed  at  Crabhonse,  (n  Wigenhail.  He 
had  poller  tp  re-marry.  Sir  lliomas  wa*  afterwards  beheaded,  with  others,  for  hold- 
ing a  correspondence  with  Margaret  the  qneen  of  Henrj  VI.  1401,  when  he  gave  this 
cataCa  to  lord  Wenloelc,  Hrom  whom  it  was  delivered  to  Margaret,  sister  and  sole  heir 
to  sir  Thomatf  relict  of  Rdmnnd  Redingfleld,  esq.  of  Bedingfleld  of  Suffolk.  She  by 
will,  1474,  beqaeaths  her  body  to  be  boried  at  St.  Peter's  of  Ereswell,  leaving  ntime* 
roqs  bequests  tor  vestments,  books,  Ac.  Ac.  4cc,  and  to  the  poor,  extending  her  be- 
nevolence even  to  poor  boys,  to  every  one  of  whom  she  left  id.,  and  to  the  aforesaid 
lady  Alice  Tnddenham,  the  fk-ail  nan,  ten  marks.  Blomefleid,  or  rather  Parkin,  goes 
at  great  leng||i  into  a  detail.  In  order  to  defend  the  honour  of  Bedingfleld  from  the 
aspersion  of  sir  Henry  Spelman,  respecting  a  violated  compact  between  Toddenham 
and  Bcdlncfirld,  (the  latter  dying  ten  years  before  the  beheading  of  the  former)  of 
savins  each  qther's  tlfjB,  daring  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  former  being  a 
Yorlnst,  and  the  latter  a  Lancastrian. 

t'Ue  wu  chapli|ln  of  Sparrows'  chantry,  in  this  chprcb,  and  by  his  will,  IfiOl, 
bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  hfre,  near  the  altar  of  thex:rnciflx,  and  gave  all  his 
landa  and  tenements  In  the  town  and  Selds  of  Oxburgh,  to  the  keeping  of  his  annlver- 
Hcy  9P  ^ilopday  in  piaster  weeki  for  ever,  placing  one  herse  over  bto  sepulchre,  and 
finding  two  lignts  on  it,  of  one  pound  of  wax,  to  born  in  time  of  exequ/^y  and  mass 
perforiping  pa  the  day  of  the  commemoratiop  of  his  death  ;  four  torchet  to  barn  be- 
fore h^  s<(palchrei  and  to  find  one  light  to  bum  iMsfore  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  the  chancel,  every  festival  dav  in  time  of  divine  servire ;  and  one  penny  offering 
ft  the  masa  on  the  compiefnoraiion  of  his  denth  ;  fo  the  increaae  and  maintenance  qf 
the  green  torches  i'u  the  said  church  8r.  4if. ;  to  the  finding  and  maintaining  the  bason 
Hgkt  in  the  said  church,  hanging  before  the  crncifixion,  %»» 4'<f. ;  and  to  pay  the  B4n»e 
•hot  and  caqdle  silver  of  the  whole  village  for  ever>  lie  appqints,  that  when  all  his 
feoffees  are  dead  but  four,  a  new  fsoffment  should  be  made,  to  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
lM«t  «nd  b9Pestest  in»  i»  the  pariah. 
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Shales,  gent.  Before  the  desk  staods  a  very  large  brass 
eagle,  supported  by  three  lions,  the  whole  being  about  six 
feet  high,  thus  inscribed — 

^ote  pro  oiiiimi  €(oiiu  iftsyptng  i|uonllffm  nctori*  He  Narfeutfil. 

The  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  of  different  style  from  the  other 
parts  of  it ;  the  roof  is  advanced,  and  has  a  large  window, 
which  reaches  from  the  altar  to  the  roof,  and  was,  as  Parkin 
thinks,  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  :  the  efiigy  of  the  Virgin,  with 
the  child  Jesus,  may  still  be  observed,  also  a  pUcina — to  this 
aisle  is  a  large  porch.  On  the  pavement  of  the  north  aisle, 
are  some  gravestones,  also  with  their  brasses  reaved :  about 
the  middle  of  the  aisle  is  one,  very  antique,  which  has  been 
ornamented  like  the  one  in  the  south  aisle  ;  the  inscription 
that  runs  round  it  was  in  French,  as  appears  from  the  inci- 
sions for  the  brass  letters;  these  two  words  are  scarcely 
legible,  de  cbtte  ville,  and  probably  was  in  memory  of 
sir  John  de  Weyland,  or  his  brother  sir  Edward,  lord  of  this 
town.  At  the  east  end  was  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Anne; 
with  her  image  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  :  the 
window  has  been  curiously  painted,  and  on  the  summit  have 
been  the  effigies  of  the  Apostles,  ^c. ;  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist  are  still  remaining :  in  a  panel  also,  are  the 
remains  of  one  lying  sick  in  a  bed,  and  another  administer- 
ing something  to  her  relief,  in  a  cup  ;  and,  in  another  pa- 
nel, the  figure  of  an  elderly  person  with  a  prolix  beard, 
bare  headed,  in  a  close  blue  vest,  and  a  gown  or  cloak  of 
scarlet,  with  a  girdle  or,  and  a  large  purse  hanging  to  it ; 
also  one,  on  his  left  hand,  in  a  white  coat,  with  a  long  cape 
or  cowl  hanging  behind,  with  a  cap  or,  and  a  red  belt ;  also 
the  figure  of  a  third  person,  on  his  right  hand,  representing 
a  shepherd,  in  a  russet  coat,  with  a  girdle  round  it ;  near 
him  are  sheep  feeding,  and  a  dog  couchant ;  and  on  a  label 

an  • tarn  potto  rt  Mtti&CiAf  coming  from  the 

principal  figure.  The  aisle  has  a  porch,  the  roof  of  which  has 
been  painted ;  over  the  door,  as  you  enter  the  church,  is  a 
pedestal ;  the  whole  aisle  is  of  more  modem  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  church, — For  the  benefactions  to  this  parish,  see 
Clarke*»  Account  of  Charities.  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  church  by  a  screen,  which  with  the  panels  have 
been  curiously  painted  ;  and  on  the  pavement  as  you  enter. 
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lies  a  stone,  with  the  brass  of  a  priest  robed,  and  a  label  of — 

Jle0u  ipili  Sei  mimtn  fSiti 

which  formed  part  of  an  epitaph  to  John  Ker,  rector.  Here 
are  also  inscriptions  to  William  Schanckey,  and  Henry  Mere 
ton,  Marwood,  and  Shales;  and  here,  according  to  the  parish 
register,  was  buried  (in  1684)  John  Shadwell,  esq.,  father 
of  the  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  south  wall,  is  a  neat  wrought 
and  enriched  seat  of  stone,  for  the  bishop,  priest,  and  dea- 
con ;  in  the  cornice,  which  is  embattled,  are  little  angels 
gilt.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel,  which  reaches  from 
the  altar  to  the  roof,  has  been  richly  ornamented  with  stained 
glass  ;  the  lower  panels  contained  the  birth,  death,  and  re- 
surrection of  the  Saviour;  in  the  next  compartment  were 
figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c. ;  and  in  the  upper,  the  nine 
orders  of  angels  :  this  glass  has  all  vanished,  leaving  only 
one  piece,  representing  a  priest  sitting.  The  roof  is  paneled, 
and  on  it  are  carved  men  planing  and  boring  of  wood,  saws, 
hammers,  mallets,  squares,  wimbles,  compasses,  cups,  &c., 
our  Saviour's  name  in  old  characters,  a  shield  ornamented 
with  a  cross,  crowns  of  thorns,  nails,  spears,  &c.  to  repre- 
sent the  crucifixion.  Between  the  church  and  chancel  is  an 
arch  of  stone,  for  the  mint's  bell.  South  of  the  chancel, 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a  very  beautiful 
chapel  or  chantry,  built  of  freestone,  and  separated  from  the 
chancel  and  the  south  aisle  by  a  stone  screen,  about  four 
feet  high,  on  which  is  raised  a  large  arch  of  brickwork,  cu- 
riously moulded,  burnt,  and  whitened,  on  which  are  several 
pilasters,  with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order,  cherubs, 
lamps,  vases,  4%c.,  neatly  executed.  This  chapel  was  founded 
by  Mary  Bedingfield,  1513,  and  exhibits  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  revived  Grecian,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  For- 
by,  Corinthian  Gothic — a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  late 
abbot  of  Wymondham,  in  the  church  of  that  place,  displays 
a  similarity  of  design  and  execution  ;  which  renders  it  likely 
that  they  were  both  executed  at  the  same  time,  and  probably 
by  the  same  hand,  about  the  year  1550.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  of  this  chapel  is  supported  by  octangular  pillars  (stone), 
forming  twelve  large  arches,  six  on  each  side,  with  windows 
over  them ;  and  here  are  many  inscriptions  to  the  Beding- 
fields,  round  one  of  which  are  several  knots,  and  horsefetter 
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locks.*  South-west  of  the  present  churchy  (says  Parkin), 
and  near  to  the  rectory-house,  stands  the  ancient  parochial 
or  mother  church,  a  rude  edifice,  much  resembling  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  church  of  Glastonbury.  About  the  south- 
west of  this  pile,  near  the  foundation  of  the  buttress,  a 
gardener  in  digging,  a  few  years  since,  found  a  small  Saxon 
brass  coin,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  legend  adeldrbd 
REX,  the  reverse  is  obscure,  but  seemed  to  be  Leofstan, 
probably  the  mint  master.  The  greater  part  of  this  old 
pile  is  still  entire,  with  the  arches  of  the  east  and  west  win- 
dows, but  the  western  part  has  been  a  dovehouse  from  time 
immemorial.  To  this  old  church  belonged  a  very  large 
churchyard,  containing  three  or  four  acres  of  ground.  In- 
credible number  of  human  bones  and  sculls  have  been  dug 
up  in  Ihe  ground  near  this  edifice;  now,  the  smallness  of 
the  old  chui*ch,  bearing  no  proportion  to  its  cemetry,  shews 
that  the  parish  in  those  early  days  was  very  large,  and  re- 
quired a  larger  cemetry  to  inter  them  in,  but  small  churches 
were  often  found,  and  very  mean  ones  too,  at  that  time  in 
large  places ;  if  there  was  but  room  for  an  altar,  and  for  a 
number  to  hear  mass,  it  was  sufficient.t 

A  chantry  at  Oxburgh  was  well  endowed,  and  the  house 
in  which  the  priest  dwelt  is  described  as  a  great  building,  a 
little  east  of  the  church  which  had  a  large  hall,  with  screens, 
buttresses,  &c.  adjoining,  as  in  a  college;  enclosed  next  the 
street  with  a  long  and  high  wall,  with  battlements,  and  co- 
pings of  freestone :  the  entrance  was  through  a  lofty  arch. 
About  two  miles  from  this  town,  in  the  road  to  Cley,  near 
Langwade  cross,  was  a  house  of  lepers.  Thomas  Salmon, 
chaplain  of  Oxburgh,  in  1380,  gave  by  will  to  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary,  Ss.  4d[.,  and  to  the  lazars  at  Langwade,  6d, 
The  ancient  family  of  Langwade  took  its  name  from  the 
longwade  or  passage  here  over  the  river,  which  runs  into 
the  lesser  Ouse,  and  is  navigable  to  a  place  called  the  Hithe, 
by  which  a  communication  is  formed  between  Cambridge 


*  The  fetterlock,  made  nic  of  by  the  Bedtng^eldSj  wu  the  badfe  of  the  Houm  of 
York»  and  wa«  probably  given  them  for  their  attachment  to  that  house ;  and  there 
was  a  particvlar  room,  as  appears  from  an  old  inventory  of  Oxburgh  hall,  called  the 
Fetterloek.  This  badge  was  devised  by  Edmond  dvke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  king 
Edward  III.  implying  that  he  was  locked  up  fkx>m  all  hope  or  poasibUlty  of  being 
king. 

t  Preaching  in  those  days,  and  till  near  oor  own  timet,  being  often  In  the  chnrch- 
yards,  as  ander  the  oak  in  St.  Clement's  ebnrchyard,  and  in  the  Green  yard,  at  Nor- 
wich ;  at  Paul's  crMs  in  London,  Ac. 
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and  Lynn.  Here  is  the  manor  of  Odes  Sparrow  or  Chantry. 
Draining,  impro?ing,  and  inclosing  act,  1723.  This  act  em- 
powered sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  lord  here,  to  enclose  seven* 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

Oxbnrgh  Hall  is  (he  seat  of  sir  Richard  Bedingfield. 
Conformably  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  timers,  the  lord 
of  this  manor  obtained  a  license  or  grant  from  king  Edward 
IV.  A,D.  1482,  to  erect  a  mansion  on  his  estate  and  estab- 
lish a  market  in  the  contiguous  valley  or  town  ;  and  for  the 
building  of  this  hall  license  was  given  to  Ednundus  Bed  in  g- 
field,  armiger,  (to  whose  family  it  has  belonged  ever  since)  to 
build  the  present  edifice.    This  noble  mansion  has  been  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Britton,  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  speci- 
mens left  us,  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  erected.     It  is  of  brick,  and  much  resembles 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  built  also  in  the  same  reign. 
The  present  entrance  is  over  a  bridge,  likewise  of  brick,  . 
coped  with  freestone,  (formerly  it  was  over  a  drawbridge  of 
wood),  and  passes  through  the  tower,  whose  arch  is  about  twen- 
ty-two feet  long  by  thirteen.     Of  the  four  turrets  adjoining 
this,  the  two  in  &ont  are  eighty  feet  or  more,  from  their  umnda- 
tion  in  the  moat  to  their  summit,  and  about  ten  feet  above 
the  great  tower.     The  court  yard,  round  which  the  bouse 
stands,  is  a  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long  by  ninety-two. 
On  the  south  side  of  this,  opposite  to  the  great  tower,  stands 
the  hall,  fifty-four  feet  by  thirty-four,  roofed  in  the  same 
style  and  form  as  Westminster  hall,  with  oak,  and  is  cer- 
tainly, says  Mr.  Cotmaji,  one  of  the  best  old  Gothic  halls 
in  EnglaiHi.     The  outward  walls  of  the  house  stand  in  the 
moat,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  by  fifty- 
two,  faced  wflh  brick.   Oxburgh  hall  was  wholly  constructed 
with  brick,  and  some  of  the  rooms  were  also  roofed  with  the 
sane  material.     Many  alterations  have  been  made  since  the 
first  erection,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  demolition  of 
the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  in  1778.*    The  grand  en- 
trance tower  gateway  is  the  most  interesting  featvre,  and 

*  The  shape  ind  mrraDgemeiiC  of  the  baiemenC  floor  formed  a  a^Bwre*  of  aboat  a 
handred  and  Mventy  feet  in  the  extreme,  and  the  following  apartments  constituted  the 
groflDd  story,  namely :— arehed  gateway,  porters'  lodges,  Taondry,  dairy,  wood  house, 
wash  house,  aviary,  bathsj  rooms  for  persons  unweil,  dressing-room,  bed  chamber,  draw  • 
tag  room,  dining  room,  hall,  china  room,  pantry,  closet,  passage,  staircase,  Idtcben, 
larder,  bakehouse,  aervaoiaf  hall,  store  room«  housekeeper's  room,  breakflnt  room,  bed 
chamber,  and  library.  It  will  be  obsenred  that  many  of  Uiese  apartmeuts  are  of 
modem  approprlalloo. 
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this  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state  ;  it  has  a  number  of 
compartments,  in  both  towers,  with  various  apertures  and  win- 
dows in  each :  also  two  large  square  windows  in  the  centre 
gateway  arch,  parapets  of  bridge  battlements,  and  dressings, 
&c.    The  battlements  of  the  tower  are  rather  peculiar,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  pediment  are  the  bases  of  two  chimneys. 
Beneath  the  latter  is  an  opening  between  an  outer  and  inner 
wall,  similarly  formed  to  the  castle  machicollations.    In  the 
tower,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  is  a  spiral  staircase 
of  brick,  leading  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  lighted  by 
small  quatrefoil  apertures.     The  other  tower  is  occupied  by 
four  rooms,  three  of  which  have  coved  brick  roofs  with  pro- 
jecting ribs.     Immediately  over  the  arched  entrance  is  a 
spacious  handsome  apartment,  with  one  large  window  to  the 
north  and,  two  bay  windows  to  the  south,  looking  into  the 
court.     The  flooring  is  composed  of  small  fine  brick,  and 
the  walls  are  covered  with  curious  ancient  tapestry,  repre- 
senting several  figures  of  kings,  statesmen,  ladies,  6cc,     The 
costume  appears  to  be  about  the  age  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
that  monarch  is  said  to  have  slept  in  this  apartment,  whence 
it  is  still  called  the  king's  chamber :  this  tapestry  is  consi- 
dered an  heir  loom,  and  is  mentioned  in  many  of  the  old 
family  wills.     In  a  turret,  projecting  from  the  east  tower, 
is  a  curious  place  for  concealment,  measuring  about  six  feet 
long  by  five  feet  wide;  and  seven  in  height.     The  entrance 
to  this  dark  and  secret  recess,  is  through  a  small  arched  closet, 
wherein  is  a  trap  door,  concealed  in  the  pavement.    The  door 
is  formed  of  a  wooden  frame  inclosing  bricks,  and  its  centre  is 
fixed  on  an  iron  axle ;  by  a  forcible  pressure  on  one  side  the 
other  end  rises,  and  thus  the  solitary  den  is  disclosed  :  but 
the  door  is  so  constructed  and  situated,  that  it  would  never 
be  found  by  accident.     **  I  apprehend,*'  observes  lady  Be- 
dingfield   very  justly,    "  this   hiding  place  to  have  been 
formed  during  the  persecution  of  Catholic  priests,  as  many 
such  places  of  concealment  are  to  be  found  in  old  Catholic 
mansions."     A  similar  secret  recess,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  beneath  a  fireplace,  in  taking  down,  the  buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  the  court. — Britton, 

In  the  library  of  Oxburgh  hall  is  a  MS  containing  "  Me- 
ditations on  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,"  written  by  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfibld,  knight,  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower,  where  he  was  confined  a  year  and  three-quarters,  and 
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his  estates  sequestered  for  47,194/.  18«.  Qd.  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war :  he  died  ia 
16d7.  The  moat,  by  which  the  hail  is  stiH  snrroHnded,  is 
about  fifty-two  feet  broad  and  ten  deep,  and  ia  supplied  with 
water  from  an  adjacent  rivulet.  The  hall  coataias  a  cellectioa 
of  ancient  armour;  and  there  are  preserved  some  ancient 
portraits  and  other  pictures,  by  old  masters,  viz. ; 

Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots.  Jadge  Lyttleton.  The  earl  of  Arandel  and 
Wscoantefls— FaM^cile.  Two  large  Landicapes— Pan/ firi//.  Two  ditto— 
Oasper  Pommui.  Secretary  Cromwell— Hoffrftn.  A  Cascade— JRy*tfa«<. 
Two  Landscapes,  with  faorses  and  figares — Wouvermant*  Sir  llioiiias 
Oresham— ZMccAiero.  Christ  holding  a  globe- iSolva^or  Rom.  Also  por- 
traits of  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Saff<^ ;  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey; 
Sir  Anthony  Denny;  king  Edward  IV.;  king  Edward  VIL  when 
yoaqg,  &c.— See  views  of  Oxbargh  liall  in  Brittom'i  mtd  Cotman'g  Archp- 
iectural  AntiquUieSy  tfc.  Sfc. 

Thomas  Weyland,  a  former  lord  of  Oxburgh,  was  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  eighteenth  of 
Edward  I.,  and  was«  with  several  others  of  the  judges, 
banished  for  his  notorious  bribery  by  parliament. 

The  Bedingfibld  family  was  originally  settled  at  a  place 
of  that  name,  in  Suffolk.  Ogerius  de  Pvgeys  came  into 
England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  was  one  of  the  four  knights 
of  the  lord  Malet,  lord  of  the  honour  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk ;  and 
had  the  manor  of  Beding^eld^  in  Suffolk,  given  him  by  that 
lord^  and  from  that  place  assumed  the  name  of  Bedingfield. 
The  Bedingfields  obtained  the  estate,  &c.,  at  Oxburgh,  by  the 
marriage  df  sir  Ekimund  Bedingfield  with  an  heiress  of  the 
Tuddenhams  and  the  De  Weylands,  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
Oxburgh  has  belonged  to  the  same  family  ever  since.  Ed- 
mund, son  of  Thomas  Bedingfield,  on  the  coronation  of 
Richard  III.^  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath^  and  was  so 
highly  in  favour  with  King  Henry  VH.  for  his  eminent  ser- 
vices, that  he  paid  him  a  royal  visit  at  Oxburgh,  (the  room 
where  he  lodged  being  called  the  king^s  room  to  this  day) 
and  rewarded  him  with  several  valuable  lordships  in  York- 
shire. It  was  this  sir  Edmund  who  had  a  royal  patent 
from  Edward  IV «  dated  July  3;  1482,  to  build  the  present 
manor  house  or  hall  of  Oxburgh,  with  towers,  embattlements, 
<^c.  ittOV^  tSMttlUf  and  for  a  weekly  mercate  in  this 
town  on  Friday,  with  a  pye  powder  court  to  be  kept  by  the 
ateward  or  bailiff  of  the  said  mercate.* 

*  (Sir)  Bdnraad  BedlnglleM,  Uilrd  loo  or  the  foander  of  Oxbarch,  Norfolk,  died 
at  i)al«it,  1496,  leaving  the  foilowing  bcqaest— "  1  will  that  my  wire  Margaret  have 

U  U 
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Sir  Hbnrt  Bbdinofibld,  son  and  heir  of  sir  Edmund, 
(see  note  below)  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  that  appeared 
in  arms  at  Framiinghamy  in  Suffolk,  in  defence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic qneen  Mary  and  her  title  to  the  crown,  and  brought 
with  him  a  hundred  and  forty  men  completely  armed :  by 
her  he  was  appointed  knight  nuurtial  of  her  army,  captain 
of  her  guards;  and  on  the  28th  of  October,  1555,  was 
made  governor  of  the  tower  of  London,  and  one  of  the  privy 
council:  in  1557,  vice  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  and  had  a 
pension  of  100/.  per  annum  assigned  him  for  life,  and  part  of 
the  estate  of  sir  Thomas  Wyatt^  forfeited  on  bis  rebellion. 
This  gentleman  had  the  care  and  charge  of  the  lady  Elizabeth, 

afterwards  qneeu)  for  some  time,  and  stands  charged  by 
r.  Fox  with  severity  towards  her :  but  the  royal  visit,  says 
Parkin,  which  she  either  did  or  designed  to  pay  him  in  her 
progress  into  Norfolk,  shews  as  if  it  were  not  as  that  author 
represents  it:  if  the  queen  was  wont  to  call  him  her  jailor, 
he  fancies  it  was  more  in  playfulness  than  contempt ;  but 
Warton,  in  his  life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  says  *'  Lord  Chan- 
dois  being  observed  to  treat  the  princess  (Elizabeth)  with 
too  much  respect,  she  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  «r 
Henry  Bedingfield,  of  Oxburgh,  in  Norfolk.  He  brought 
with  him  a  new  guard  of  a  hundred  soldiers,  clothed  in 
blue,  which  the  princess  observing,  asked,  with  her  usual 
liveliness,  'If  lady  Jane*s  scaffold  was  yet  taken  away/ 
About  the  end  of  May,  she  was  removed  from  the  tower  for 
Woodstock,  under  the  command  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfield, 
&c.,  who  used  her  very  strictly,  and  utterly  prohibited  all 
access  to  her  own  private  attendants.  During  their  journey, 
lord  Williams  and  another  gentleman,  playing  at  chess,  the 
princess  accidently  came  in  and  told  them  she  must  see  the 
game  played  out;  but  this  liberty,  says  HoUingshed,  Be- 
dingfield would  not  permit;  indeed  he  was  highly  disgusted 
witn  the  gallant  entertainment  of  the  princess  at  this  place. 
In  her  first  journey  from  the  manor  of  Woodstock  to  lord 
Williams,  at  Ricot,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  occurred,  inso- 
much, that  her  hood,  and  the  attire  of  her  head,  were,  twice  or 
thrice,  blown  off;  on  this  she  begged  to  retire  to  a  gentle- 

Denham  for  life,  with  remainder  to  my  ton  Edmund.  I  beqaeafh  all  ray  lands  to  ray 
heira,  my  tone  Thomaa  and  Peter.  To  each  of  my  unmarried  danghtert,  cccc  marks. 
I  witl  that  a  |»ricit  pray  for  the  sovl^f  sir  Thomas  Tndenhara,  my  uaclt.'*-^Testameni» 
Vttuata,  TOL.  tl.  p.  ttS. 
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man's  hoase  theo  at  hand,  but  Bedingfield's  absurd  and 
superabundant  circumspection  refused  even  thjs  insignificant 
request,  and  constrained  her,  with  much  indecorum^  to  re- 
place her  head  dress  under  a  hedge  near  the  road.  Well 
might  she,  when  she  came  to  the  crowp,  disch&rge  Bedingfield 
from  the  court,  telling  him  that  *  whenever  shfi  should  hap- 
pen to  have  a  stale  prisoner,  who  required  to  be  ^ardlie  hanr 
died  ai|d  strictlie  kept,  she  would  send  for  him.'  Yet  must 
we  recollect  that  it  was  a  heretic  and  an  enemy  to  his  muni- 
ficent mistress,  that  Bedingfield  was  required  to  watch  over* 
He  .was,  however,  frequently  afterwards  at  her  court,  and 
she  paid  him  a  visit  at  Oxburgh  during  her  progress  through 
the  county,  in  1578."  Of  sir  Henry  lEkdingneld,  the  au^hpr, 
buried  in  Oxburgh  church,  see  p.  656. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Par|cin«  the  oontinuator  of  ^*  Blome- 
&eld*s  History  of  Norfc^k,*'  was  presented  to  this  rectory, 
in  1717.  He  published,  in  1744,  an  answer  to  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley*s  ^^Origines  Roystoniapae.''  Mr.  Parkin  published  a 
separate  History  of  Norwich,  and  continued  tne  work  of 
Blomefield,  in  1769,  in  five  volumes  folio;  an  editiop  of 
which^  but  without  any  additions,  was  printed  in  eleven  vo- 
lumes 8vo.,  by  Miller,  of  London,  in  1805.  A  co;^  of  the 
*'  Armory  of  Nobility,  «&c. /*  by  Robert  Cooke,  clarencieux, 
was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Parkin,  to  which  book  Walpole 
was  much  indebted  for  information, — See  DaUaways  Orjard^ 
VOL.  l.p.  d20^ttoie. 

PICKENHAM  <NORTH.)  Twenty-six  ipUes.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  218. — ^The  church  h.i^  a  square  tower,  with  a  Y^ooden 
cap,  and  four  bells;  on  the  tenor,  which  is  split,  is  this — 

JHtm  ¥ate  yulsata  ^ftai^i  Jttatia 'Fststs. 

The  body,  with  the  south  aisle  annexed,  is  forty-two  feet  by 
thirty  in  breadth.  About  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  when  Par- 
kin wrote,  was  a  gravestone,  on  which  was  across  flory»  and 
formerly  an  old  inscription,  in  brass,  thus 

^rote  9ro  antma  iVtrtarele^  nbmM. 

Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Wilkin  and  Green- 
wood ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a  chapel,  with  a 
chancel  of  about  fourteen  feet  in  length.  In  this  town  was 
an  hermitage,  with  a  chapel  dedicated  to  $t,  Pw^l,  .held  by 

u  u2 
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John  Caius,  M.D.,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  William  and 
Mary.  This  was  the  great  benefactor  to  Gonville  college, 
Cambridge.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Hugglesford,  Virley's, 
and  earl  Warrens'. — Inclosure  act,  1805. 

OsBERT  PiCKENHAM,  D.  D.,  w&s  bred  a  Carmelite,  at 
Lynn,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  was  a  great 
writer,  and  prior  of  the  Cannes,  or  Whitefriars,  at  London, 
where  he  was  buried,  in  1330;  and  Wm.Pykenham,  L.L.D. 
dean  of  Stoke  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  in  1403,  was  bom  here,  or 
in. South  Pickenham. 

PICKENHAM  (SOUTH.)     Twenty-six  miles.     All  the 
Saints.     P.  146. — This  town,  lying  within  about  a  mile  of 
Great  Cressingham,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  was  ten 
furlongs  long  and  six  broad.    The  church,  forty-two  feet  by 
sixteen,  has  a  roof  of  oak,  with  a  very  ancient  round  tower, 
on  which  is  an  octangular  top,  raised  some  centuries  after ; 
the  round  part  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Edred,  the 
Danish  loKl.     The  chancel,  which  is  twenty- four  feet  by 
eighteen,  consisting  only  of  a  nave,  is  divided  by  a  wooden 
screen:    the  windows  of  the  chancel  have  been  curiously 
painted;  on  the  north  side  are  fragments  of  the  Salutation. 
Over  the  arch  of  a  window,  says  Parkin,  is  a  stone  pedestal, 
with  an  angel  carved  thereon ;  and  here,  he  continues,  it  is 
Kkely  the  Virgin  had  her  station,  and  an  altar.     On  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  is  a  porch ;  also  the  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
or  burying  place,  of  brick,  built  by  Henry  Hobart,  youngest  son 
of  sir  Henry  Hobart,  knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  who  was  buried  there,  in  1638.     Here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Fisher,  Chute,  Methwold,  Dade,  Beckham, 
&c.,  with  their  arms.     This  church  was  formeriy  thatched, 
and  of  the  same  height  with  the  chancel ;  but  in  November 
10,  1604,  the  whole  roof  fell  down  in  a  violent  storm,  and 
then  bishop  Jegon  granted  a  faculty  to  cover  it,  if  they  could 
cover  it,  with  lead.    In  the  reign  of  fldward  I.  here  w^te  two 
churches,  All-Saints*  and  St.  Andrew's,   which  were  con- 
solidated.    The  lady  Sibilla  de  Tourteville  was  patroness. 
In  South  Pickenham  are  the  moities  of  Latimers*  and  Clares. 
Here  is  South  Pickenham  hall,  the  seat  of  W.  J.  Chute,  esq. 
Sir  Edward  Atkins,  to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  a 

*  Anthony  Fbfaer,  ttq.,  partly  bnilC  the  manor  houee,  since  called  the  hall,  and  hh 
•on  Anthony  sold  it  to  sir  Euwasd  Atktnj,  knight,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Ex* 
cheqner,  who  fiaiihed  the  hooM  and  reddfid  there. 
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note,  retired  from  the  lord  chief  justiceship  of  the  Exchequer, 
at  the  restoration,  to  his  seat  at  Piclienham,  where  he  lived 
in  the  practise  of  piety  to  God,  and  humanity  to  man,  by 
reconciling  differences  among  his  neighbours,  in  which  he 
obtained  so  great  a  character,  that  few  would  refuse  to  con- 
fide the  most  difficult  case  to  his  decision,  and  the  most 
litigious  would  not  appeal  from  it.  He  died  of  the  stone, 
in  London,  1698,  aged  sixty-eight.  Though  he  would  not 
take  the  oaths,  yet  he  did  not  blame  those  who  did,  but  he 
said  "the  devil  being  always  busy  with  dying  men,  he  would 
have  nothing,  when  he  came  to  the  last  stage,  that  might 
disturb  his  conscience  by  fears  or  doubts.**— See  a  confused 
accoun(  of  the  Atkyns*  family,  in  Noble's  Ckmtinnation  of 
Granger, 

SOUTH  ACRE.  Twenty-eight  miles.  St.  George.  P.  100. 
This  village,  which  lies  about  two  miles  north  of  Swaff ham, 
as  well  as  those  of  Castle  Acre  and  West  Acre,  in  Domesday- 
book,  are  written  singly  Acra,  but  now  called  South  Acre. 
It  contains  that  parish  of  Acre  which  lies  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  which  divides  it  from  Castle  Acre.*  The  church 
has  a  little  low  tower,  in  which  hang  three  bells,  on  the  se- 
cond is  this  inscription — 

In  mttlttg  Aimcf  Kifimet  Camyotui  JolMirols. 

it  being  dedicated  to  St.  John  ;  on  the  third.  As  God  will, 
so  be  it.  Also  a  nave,  a  north  aisle,  and  a  chancel ;  the 
nave  is  forty-four  feet  by  thirty,  including  the  north  able. 
At  the  west  end  stands  a  large  Gothic  stone  font,  with  a  cover 
of  oak,  raised  and  carved,  round  the  cover  is  this  inscription, 
cut  in  wood — 

^rote  9T0  animolbttfi  0laui9iti  V.itat'^i  49ott0,  et  Bamini  ^SialttM 
Boter  lUttori0  |iiitt0  ^relesie  %ni  (or  O9U0  fieri  fecemitt. 

*  In  the  ConfeMor^  time  it  was  lield  by  a  freeman,  and  at  tlie  rarvcv  belonged 
to  earl  Warren,  held  of  him  by  Wimer,  the  aappoaed  ancestor  of  tb?  Hanlck  funlly. 
Sir  Endo-  de  Arsilc  held  the  lordship  of  Soath  Acre,  of  the  earl  Warren,  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  the  service  of  being  castellan,  or  keeper  of  hb  castle  at  Casile 
Acre ;  in  which  office  Eudo  his  son  succeeded  him. — He  died  in  1179>  Sir  Endo,  the 
son  of  the  latter,  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  monks  of  Castle  Acre,  giTing 
them  lands  to  repair  their  mill  here  called  Witemill,  and  the  pool  with  that  of  New- 
mill.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Roger  Harsike,  who  was  then  a  knight,  was  one  of 
those  twenty  lanoes,  gentlemen  of  ancient  coat  armonr,  who  were  returned  to  serre 
the  king  in  the  wars  of  France.  John  Harsyke,  lord,  had  license  to  fonnd  in  the 
church  of  South  Acre,  a  chantry,  with  lands  and  tenements  thereto.  In  the  thir- 
teenth Edward  III.  he  was  high-sheriff  of  Norfolk  ;  and  in  the  thirtieth  of  the  said 
king,  being  then  a  knight,  sir  John  de  Camoys,  by  deed,  granted  to.  him  and  his 
heirs  license  to  bear  his  crest,  a  plume  of  turkey  feathers,  so  that  the  said  sir  John 
bears  it  in  a  boop,  or,  &c.  &c. 
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The  t^av^metlt  df  the  nave  formerly  contained  a  atone  to  the 
inetaiory  of  Reginald  de  Harsick,  rector  here,  having;  a  staff 
carved  on  it.  In  a  window  on  the  north  aide  of  the  nave, 
bver  the  arch  that  joins  the  chancel,  wer4|formerly  the  effi- 

E'ea  Of  thi^fe  saints,  but  the  feet  only  have  been  left  for 
BAy  years  past.  In  one  panel  was  St.  Roche ;  here  was  a 
shield  andet'  hiln,  but  though  broken,  the  name  s'cus  RO- 
tHU8,  is  still  legible.  At  the  upper  eiid  of  this  aisle  is  a 
ichapel,  dedicated  to  the  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
knd  tmrted  by  a  painted  wooden  screen,  on  the  east  side  of 
ivhich,  in  the  chapel  adjoining  to  the  north  wall,  is  a  tomb- 
stone, raised  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and 
thereon  th^  effigy  of  a  knight  Templar»  in  his  military  ves^ 
cross-legged,  his  hands  conjoined  at  his  breast,  with  a  great 
broad  belt  and  aword,  and  a  lion  couchant  at  his  feet,  all 
6f  stone ;  there  is  no  inscription  or  arms,  but  it  is  most 
KM'y  In  memory  of  sir  Eudo  Harsicke,  the  first  of  that 
Baine,  Who  died  in  1292,  for  the  monument  bespeaks  great 
Antid^uUy.  Many  years  ago,  iki  this  chapel,  was,  iii  a  win- 
dow, the  eAgy  df  sir  John  Harsyke,  the  founder,  in  com- 
plete afttdur,  on  his  knees,  his>  hands  conjoined,  and  at  hia 
light  hand  the  arms  of  Harsike,  impaling  guk$  a  fess  be- 
tween three  leopards*  heads,  jessant  fleur  de  lis  or,  the  arms 
of  Dryby ;  near  him  also  Was  the  eAgy  of  his  lady,  on  her 
knees,  and  at  her  left  hand  her  arms  in  a  single  shield ; 
the)ne  wer^  Also  the  arms  of  Calthorpe,  impaling  Walcote^ 
As  you  enter,  on  the  pavement  of  the  left  hand,  lies  a  stone 
near  the  wall,  ojn  which  is  the  brass  of  a  man  and  woman,, 
with  their  right  hands  joined  ;  the  woman  on  the  right  hand» 
^e  inan  ou  the  led,  the  latter  is  in  complete  armour,  and  oa 
his  breast  the  arms  of  Harsike,  and  near  his  head  the  crest 
df  h  turkey,  feathers  ib  a  hodp,  as  before-mentioned  >  and 
at  his  feet  a  lion  <^oikchant.  Tne  woman  is  in  the  costume  of 
1389,  with  many  buttons  on  her  sleeves,  and  her  hair  in 
laxge  bacB  at  eath  side  (vide  CotindnU  Bra$9ei};  on  her 
Vest  are  her  own  ahns,  on  the  r^t  side  ermi'iie,  a  maunth 

CA-t,  Oalthbfpe  i  ^n  heir  left  side  is  the  arms  of  her  bus- 
ad»  and  at  her  feet  is  a  dog  couchant ;  oh  &  rim  of  bt^sk 
Ihat  gbes  tonnd  the  stone,  is  this  inscription : — 

^  Wt  fdM  991'%  M^.  Ik^niA  Ittites  eias)ifm  fitminii  kttvM,  t«i 
tnnt  Mrto  Hie  l^cytfrnttts  fll««  9tit  JKtrrrlttifb  mrns  Mim  ytioyt^ 

CtctltC  9fW  ^mm,  ft  SmntltS  fM^ttinA  UXOt.-^lee  Ca&na»^$  BroMet-. 
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Near  this  brass  b  an  inscriptionV)  Penelope,  wife  of  Edward 
Barkham,  1678.  At  the  east  end  of  this  chapel>  against 
the  north  wall,  is  a  large  altar-monument  of  marble,  on 
which  lie  the  statnes  of  sir  Edward  Barkham  and  his  lady ; 
he  is  represented  in  his  scariet  gown  and  gold  chain,  as  lord 
mayor  of  London,  over  his  armour ;  he  has  also  a  book  in 
his  right  hand,  and  rests  his  head  on  a  cushioa ;  his  lady  is 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  that  period  (James  L),  her  hands 
crossed,  her  head  also  on  a  cushion  ;  and  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  the  monument,  are  the  effigies  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  kneeling  on  cushions.  This  monument  is  de- 
corated with  arms,  and  the  motto  DIUOBNTIA  fortunjb 
MATER ;  and  on  the  right  hand  a  figure  of  Victory,  and  on 
the  left  hand  one  of  Death,  with  bianners,  streamers,  &c, 
but  has  neither  epitaph  or  inscription.* 

The  chancel  b  separated  from  the  nave  of  the  church  by  a 
wooden  screen,  ornamented  with  pillars  of  the  Doric  order, 
erected  at  the  charge  of  sir  Edward  Barkham,  as  appears 
from  his  arms,  &c.  The  chancel  is  about  thirty  ttet  by 
eighteen.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  is  a  stone ;  on  the  up- 
per part  of  it,  on  a  brass  plate,  is  the  portraiture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  chilcl  Jesus  on  her  lap.  Here  is  also 
the  portraiture  of  a  priest  on  his  knees,  in  his  robes,  and 
this  inscription  on  a  brass  plate,  reaved,  but  preserved  in  ths 
church  chest  when  Parkin  wrote — 

•  erttit  pvt  snima  Bmaini  C|ofl»  fttnum  fusiMni  lUrtsrte  Mtes 
<B^tU$ie  %ui  skttt  x  S<f  JKeasts  f  anit  fln*  Bui  £fU€CUWiiU, 
ratas  wxtrnt  ytsyUiftar  Btas. 

This  representation  of  a  B.  A.  in  1534,  has  what  appears  to 
be  a  cassock,  in  addition  to  his  gown.  He  is  to  be  noticed 
as  being  the  first  without  the  tonsure.  In  thb  year  the 
authority  of  the  pope  in  this  kingdom,  was  formally  re- 
nounced by  parliament,  to  which,  perhaps,  mav  be  attri- 
buted the  aJteration  which,  from  this  time,  took  place  in  the 
hair  of  the  clergy.  He  was  rector  of  South  Acre  thirty- 
two  years. — See  Coimafis  Brusies,  Near  to  the  arch  that 
leads  into  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chaaoel,  is  an 
old  gravestone,  which  was  ocnamented  with  several  shields 

*  He  wu  tile  aon  of  Edward  Barkham  of  ttaia  town,  of  whidh  lie  was  a  naflTe, 
and  created  a  bart.  IdSS.  The  crest  of  Barkham,  on  the  iron  work  that  encloses  1b« 
tomb,  is  two  arms  embraced  or,  hands  proper,  sapporting  a  shetf  0t  arrows  mr^entB 
In  a  rye  band  gules  % 
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aod  plates  of  bni8B»  now  all  reaved»  but  preserved  ia  the 
the  charch  chest ;  on  one  plate  was — 

Orstt  yro  snCfluAatf  WnL  Vsfltri  W^ntglu  maWi,  et  flll(rcr 
Cottsortto  fiu»  ftt^nrat  aauMlvi  yroyfeteter  Sm  9imtm. 

In  the  centre  of  this  stone  was  a  hearty  and  thereon — 

Bonto  in  wmwkb  tvai  Ci«awiili8  ftirit««  99wm,  9n,   PmU.  si^ 

V.  5.    Above  thU 

Bmt  yroyittot  eito  «4(  Vfrrstorf. 

By  the  inscription  here,  it  is  plain  that  this  gravestone  is  in 
memory  of  sir  Roger  Harsyke^  and  his  lady  Alice,  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Wichingham.  Within  an  arch,  made  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  lies  the  effigy  of  a  person  in  com- 
plete armour,  carved  in  oak,  but  without  any  shield  or  in- 
scription.* At  the  west  end  of  this  in-arched  monument^ 
in  a  stone  fixed  to  the  wall,  is  inscribed — 

''Anjnut  1725,  the  Rev.  Mr.  IfiLLtABt  Broclbbank,  rector,  new 
pRTed  this  chancel  with  stone,  at  his  own  charge ;  had  tiie  graTestones 
cleaned  and  laid  even,  removed  none  ihut  had  any  ineeriftuniy  but  gave 
three  plain  ones  to  be  laid  in  the  body  of  the  church." 

At  the  communion-table  are  the  Commandments,  in  letters 
of  gold  ;  and  the  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Fonntaine,  mother  of  sir  Andrew.  The  sacramental 
cup  was  the  gift  of  lady  Barkham,  1642 — vide  inscription^ 
In  this  parish  was  a  bouse  of  lepers,  with  a  church  dedicated 
t&  St.  Bartholomew ;.  its  site  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bar- 
tholomew hill,  on  the  road  from  SwafTham  to  Castle  Acre, 
wbere,  says  Parkin,  are  some  remains  of  a  little  peddling 
fair,  still  kept  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day ;  and  here,  some 
people  digging  lately  for  stone  found  several  human  sculls,. 
l>ones,  &c.,  dug  up  in  the  old  churchyard. — Here  is  the 
manor  of  Narburgh. 


*  Wcever,  In  bit  "Trestlse  on  Fnoeral  MoBamenU,"  giret  ns  iin  accoont  of 
tUa,  p.  SIS,"-"  Id  the  chaBC«l  under  Uie  aoath  wall  Ilea  entombed  str  Roger  ilaraick, 
knigbty  the  aon  and  heir  of  John,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.,  and  in  the 
tweuty-ninth  of  Henrr  V],  In  whom  the  Istne  male  ended,  leaving  his  inheritance  to- 
bit  two  daoghtera."  That  Weever  Is  liere  mistaken.  Is  certain ;  the  said  Koger  and  his 
lady,  lying  ander  the  gravestone  above  mentioned ;  these  wooden  effigies,  now  all 
worm  eaten  and  cmmbllng  to  dust,  have  (together  with  the  arch  that  it  lies  nnder)  the 
face  of  great  antiqnity  ;  and,  as  I  believe,  was  rather  in  memory  of  sir  Roger  Ilarslck, 
aon  of  sir  Alexander."'— ParJtfM.  Ihis  aothor  also  thinks,  from  Weever  passing  over 
many  roonnments  here,  that  hia  memoranda  was  borrowed  from  others,  and  not  flnom 
personal  Inspection. 
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William  Harsyke,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  tbi»  place,  a 
Carmelite^  flourished  here  under  Henry  IV.  He  was  of 
Cambridge,  and  published  many  things  mentioned  in  PitU^ 
Engluh  WHtert,  p.  604.* 

SPORLE  (WITH  THE  PAGRAVEs).  Twenty-six  miles. 
Virgin  Mary.  P.  800.  Lies  two  miles  and  a  half,  or  three 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  S  waff  ham. — This  town  was  among 
the  royal  demesnes  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  gave  it  to  Robert  earl  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  it  was  for- 
feited for  his  opposition  against  William  tbe  Conqueror. 
At  the  grand  survey  it  was  managed  and  held  for  that  king 
by  Godric,  who  abo  held  Sporle  manor  for  that  monarch  ; 
and  it  remained  in  the  crown  till  Henry  I.  gave  it  to  Bald- 
win de  Boses,  or  Bois,  from  whom  it  devolved  to  the  Pastons, 
&C.  &c.  The  church  is  a  lofty  and  spacious  building ;  at  the 
west  end  stands  a  tower  of  flint,  with  quoins  and  battlements 
of  freestone,  in  which  are  three  bells.  To  this  tower  there 
was  annexed  a  large  embattled  porch,  and  over  that  a  room, 
probably  for  some  recluse,  neither  of  which  are  at  present 
visible.  This  church  has  a  north  and  south  aisle,  covered 
with  lead,  and  within  it  a  Gothic  font,  standing  on  nine  pi- 
lasters ;  and  here  are  also  inscriptions  to  tbe  memory  of  the 
Prettymans,  the  Clements,  and  the  Nelsons^  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  parted  from  the  north  aisle  by  a  screen, 
was  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  demolished  these  forty  years, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  this  chancel  was  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Luke,  in  which  was  an  ascent  to  an  aliar^  one  step  of 
which  remains.  On  the  pavement  are  several^ gravestones, 
with  their  brasses  reaved.  Agnes  Gasleke,  in  1432,  re- 
quested to  be  buried  in  St.  Mary*s  chapel.       '   ^ 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  L  we  have  this  account — Sporle 


*  "  Tbe  hooM  culled  Sooth  Acre  hall,  a  seat  of  the  Barkhams  and  lord  Richardson^ 
wa*  soM  lafeljr  by  WIHiam  Jesoy,  esq.»  and  Elisabeth,  only  si^r  a^  bek  to  Wiiliam 
lord  Bkhardaou,  his  wife,  to  sir  Andrew  Foant<iine,  knight."— See  EUimefleld's  Nor- 
folk, TOi.*ii.  p.  448,  00..  The  site  of  the  old  haU,  the  teat  oC  the  ILacsicJcs.  may  b« 
observed  at  this  day,  in  a  close  north-«ast  of  the  chorch ;  it  stands  near  the  river,  and 
-was  moated  roond.  It  is  u«w^  coniluaes  Parkin,,  covered  wilh  woocf  aAd  bnahes ,  bul 
the  fonndailons  are  to  be  seen.  Opposite  to  this  manor-house  stood  a  free  chapel,  now 
.also  demolished,  founded  by  the  liarsicks  for  their  private  use.  The  elder  branch  of 
this  family  was  extinxnlehed  in  sir  Roger,  who  was  the  tenth  knight  in.  »  regnlwr 
descent,  according  to  these  old  lines: 

"  Three  Endo's  first,  then  Alexander  brave. 
Sir  Roger  next,  the  line  of  Harslcks  S4ve, 
Four  Johns  succeed,  and  knighted  every  one. 
Sir  Roger  dropt  the  line  for  want  of  sou." 
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with  Pagrave  Parva,  was  appropriated  to  the  prior  of  Sporle, 
who  was  patron  of  the  latter,  and  who  had  the  great  tithes, 
and  the  vicar  the  small.  Sir  Matthew  Holworthv,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Sporle,  &c.,  gave  to  the  town  600/.  to  pur- 
chase an  estate,  the  product  of  which  was  to  he  assignee! 
and  given  to  the  vicar,  for  the  preaching  a  sermon  here  in 
the  afternoon  all  the  year  excepting  the  winter  quarter,  with 
with  which  an  estate  was  purchased,  when  Parkin  wrote, 
rented  at  above  60/.  per  annum.  James  Cooke,  of  Sporle, 
purposidg  to  visit  the  holy  pilg^mage  of  Rome,  made  in  his 
will,  in  1606,  an  *'  Item.  I  will  that  myn  Executors,  as  sone 
as  it  may  come  to  ther  knouleg  that  I  am  dede,  that  they 
make  a  Drynkyng  for  my  Soul,  to  the  value  of  6«.  Sd.,  in 
the  church  of  Sporle."  The  Drynking  was  held  in  the 
middle  aisle.  Sporie  priory  stood  in  a  small  field  adjoining 
the  churchvard,  the  foundations  of  which  may  he  seen  by 
removing  the  grass,  and  was  founded  probably  by  Henry  II. 
who  was  earl  of  Anjou,  and  this  was  a  cell  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Florence,  at  Saumers,  in  the  diocese  of  Anjou,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bennet.  The  last  prior  upon  record  was  Tho- 
mas de  Methelwold,  a  monk  of  Castle  Acre,  in  1384.  This 
priorv  was  dissolved  in  1420,  at  which  time  all  the  alien 
priories  were  suppressed  and  given  to  Henry  V.,  but  as  few 
of  these  land^  were  alienated  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII L 
but  were  continued  for  sacred  uses,  so  this  priory,  with  all 
its  dependencies,  were  given  by  king  Henry  VI.  to  the  col- 
lege of  Eton  upon  the  fojiuding  of  it,  to  which  college  it  has 
continued  to  this  day.  Here  is  Sporie  manor.*  Sporie 
aheepwalk  on  the  moor  was  for  five  hundred  ewes,  that  in 
Cote's  moor  was  for  three  hundred  ewes,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  acres ;  and  two  hundred  and  six  acres  of  land 
in  Sporie;  with  Sporie  wood  of  one  hundred,  acres.  In 
the  parish  of  Sporie,  south  of  the  town,  is  a  farm  or  hall, 
called  Pedigates,  for  Petygards,  the  name  of  a  family  that 


*  Id  the  tweD(y>ftfth  of  Ilctiry  III.  Wllliani  le  Breton  wu  impleaded  In  the  King's 
Bench,  to  chew  by  what  wftmnt  he  held  tM«  manor,  the  king  elalmloK  H  as  an  eschaet, 
aa  he  did  all  the  lands  of  the  Mormana,  and  of  all  others  who  withdrew  their  allegiance^ 
and  of  those  whose  heirs  are  not  of  the  king's  side.  His  plea  was,  that  he  was  en- 
feoffied  by  his  brother  sir  Ralph,  (who  had  a  patent  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king 
on  conditon  he  did  not  go  to  the  coort  of  Rome)  and  he  by  Henry  de  Veer,  by  a  deed 
which  he  prodnced  for  lOOl.  sterling  paid  him,  and  to  acqnit  him  the  said  Ileury  of 
900/.  which  he  owed  to  the  Jews,  wllnesstbe  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  Ac.  who  saed  for  the 
king,  acknowledged  that  he  had  this  manor  of  Uie  Jews,  and  it  appeared  so  emroUed 
iji  the  Jews'  exchequer. 
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anciently  possessed  it.    This  sheepwalk  is  now  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  cultivated  enclosed  lana. 

Rev.  John  Stewart,  curate  of  Sporle  cum  Pagrave,  is 
the  author  of  two  sermons,  on  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  state  of  the  Jews,  Bvo.  1826  ;  he  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  Poem  on  the  Resurrection,  and  of  three  others, 
"Genevieve,*'  "The  Pleasures  of  Love,"  and  "A  Moorish 
Romance."  The  author  of  these  works  was  well  known  to 
Dr.  Part,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  him  as  a  man  of  genius, 
and  a  real  poet.  He  was  for  many  years  in  the  army,  and 
served  in  Spain.  The  sermons  are  inscribed  to  tlie  bishop 
of  London,  an  able  judge,  and  a  liberal  rewarder  of  merit; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  under  his  lordship's  auspices, 
so  excellent  a  preacher  will  be  brought  from  the  obscuritv  of 
a  country  cnracy,  to  a  situation  where  his  talents  will  be 
fully  appreciated  and  Rewarded.  The  subject  of  the  ser- 
mons now  before  us  is  one  of  considerable  importance ;  the 
different  prophesies  relative  to  the  Final  Fall  and  Roman 
Dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temple, 
are  lumitiously  brought  forward  in  the  first  discourse  ;  and 
in  the  second  their  present  state  is  well  described,  and  the 
prophecies  relative  to  their  final  restoration  ably  illustrated. 
-^Gent/s  Mag.,  1826. 

Great  Paorave.  This  Berewic  or  hamlet,  was  in  the 
Confessor's  time  half  a  mile  long,  and  five  furlongs  broad, 
and  paid  its  gelt  or  tax  with  Sporle,  to  which  it  always  be- 
longed, it  being  always  part  of  that  parish ;  it  never  had 
any  church  or  place  of  public  worship,  but  its  mother  church 
of  Sporle  ;  but  soon  after  the  conquest  part  of  it  was  sepa- 
rated, and  became  the  village  of  Little  Pagrave.  In  1656, 
Great  Pagrave  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
acres  of  pasture  inclosed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
arable,  a  sheepwalk  for  four  hundred  ewes,  and  half  a  hun^ 
dred  for  the  shepherd ;  and  twenty-four  acres  in  Sporle  field. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  East  Hall  and  Wood  Hall  (ie  both 
Pagrave8%) 

LitTLB  Pagrave  has  been  for  many  aces  in  the  family 
who  took  their  name  from  this  lordship  and  seat  of  theirs> 
to  which  one  of  the  family  built  a  chapel,  and  fixed  the 
tithes  of  his  tnanor  to  it,  so  that  it  became  parochial.  It  is 
valwed  with  Sporle  in  the  king's  books  :  the  chapel  has  been 
many  years  dilapidated.  Here  is  the  manor  of  Strange,  or 
Pagrave  Parva. 
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The  Pagravei  contain  only  one  farmhouse  in  each  pamb' 
and  both  are  consolidated  with  Sporle. 

SWAFFHAM.  Twenty-eight  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  P.  2836.  This  town  takes  it  name  from  Swedan,  a 
iwath,  being  a  long  ridge  of  meadow  ground — Swatham,  a 
town  on  a  ridge  of  hills. — About  the  seventeenth  of  king  John 
this  town  had  a  mercate  granted  to  it,  for  in  that  year  the 
king  directed  his  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  to  abolish 
the  mercate  then  granted,  if  he  found  it  to  be  to  the  damage 
of  the  mercate  of  £udo  de  Arsic,  at  Dunham  :  nevertheless^ 
the  mercate  has  continued  to  this  day.  Henry  III.  granted 
also  two  fairs  here  yearly.  In  the  reign  of  Eld  ward  I.  the 
customs  and  duties  of  the  market  were  valued  at  xviiL  per 
annum,  pleas  and  perquisites  of  the  court  xxL,  insomuch, 
that  with  these  and  other  dues  and  customs,  this  manor  wa» 
valued  in  the  whole,  at  92/.  10<.  2d,  per  annum ;  and  the 
church  of  Swaffham,  in  the  presentation  of  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, was  then  valued  at  80/.  per  annum.*  The  church  was 
built,  according  to  Britton  and  Gough,  in  1474,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cathedral,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  It  is  a 
magnificent  pile,  and  some  of  its  pews  are  curiously  carved. 


*  In  1090  we  have  mnch  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  town,  ft-om  the  vorclict  of 
the  jary  given  at  the  coort  of  the  manor  then  held,  vlx. — *'Tbat  the  nrceholden  hold 
of  the  manor  by  soccage,  fealty,  and  free  rent ;  and  pay  for  fee  rent  44.  an  acre,  and 
for  every  acre  of  copyhold,  3d.  per  acre,  for  every  copyhold  measnage,  otf. ;  that  the 
eopyholden  mav  make  leases  of  their  copyhold  esutes  for  twenty-one  years  wtthonc 
license  of  their  lord,  and  on  admittance  id,  per  acre.  To  their  knowle<lge  there  never 
was  any  roanor-honse,  bnt  many  acres  of  demesne  lands,  and  Edwnrd  Eye  and  Chris- 
topher Watiton  were  farmers  thereof.  There  is  another  manor,  called  Aspal's  and 
wbilsand's,  which  was  granted  by  king  Edward  VI.  to  certain  persons  and  their  heirs, 
vnder  which  grant,  Robert  Hal  man,  gent.,  dec,  who  have  the  said  manor,  keep  coart, 
dec. ;  no  mill  now  belongs  to  the  manor,  but  two  newly  bvilt,  and  they  know  not  of 
any  Sshing  or  fowling.  Tlie  lord  hath  weyfs,  strays,  and  felons'  goods ;  now  no  fiiir, 
bat  A  market,  wherein  six  score  and  thirteen  stalls,  and  fovrteen  shops,  md  the  toll 
and  profits  taken  by  the  bailiff  of  the  manor ;  the  lord  bishop  of  Norwich  hath  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  vicarage,  and  Nicholas  Bate,  clerk,  is  incnmbent;  the  vi- 
caragehoose  is  in  much  decay,  the  impropriation  is  worth  100^.  per  annnm  ;  John 
Stallon,  gent,  is  the  farmer  of  It.  The  copyholders  of  inheritance  used  to  top,  lop, 
cat,  stab,  and  fell  down  their  wood  and  their  timber  trees,  standing  on  tkdr  copyhold 
lands,  and  to  poll  their  houses  down  at  pleasure.  The  lord  hath  many  great  commons, 
dx.,  and  the  tenants  nre  not  stinted  in  their  common.  The  lord  and  his  farmerv  have 
kept  sheep  on  part  of  the  demesnes  and  common,  about  1400,  till  of  late  that  some 
part  of  the  demesnes  (about  eighty  acres)  have  beep  ploughed,  and  1400  sheep  kept,  to 
the  damage  of  the  tenant.  There  are  two  townhonses,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Aspal's 
and  Whitsand's,  one  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  other  for  the  clerk  of  the  pariso  to 
live  in.   That  the  king's  majesty  was  lately  owner  of  the  manor,  bat  now  the  prince." 

Sir  Edward  Coke  farmed  this  lordship  of  Charles  I.  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Bark- 
hams  and  to  the  Tallops,  one  of  whom  took  the  name  of  Spelman,  of  Highllonse, 
Westa6re  ;  he  enjoyed  It  for  many  years,  after  a  long  and  expensive  contest  with  a  Mr. 
Uasti,  of  London,  who  claimed  it  either  as  a  debt  at  play,  or  as  a  mortgage,  nacertain 
which,  ftrom  whom  the  late  Mr.  Spelman  recovered  it  bv  a  tedious  coarse  of  law,  and 
by  uncommon  perseverance  and  fortitude.  The  custom  or  the  manor  Is  to  the  eldest  sou. 
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It  has  a  square  embattled  tower ;  about  the  water  table,  and 
under  the  battlements  are  two  shields,  bearing  swords  and 
keys  in  saltire,  the  emblems  of  its  patron  saints.  At  each 
corner  of  the  battlements  stands  a  pinnacle  of  carved  stone, 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  tower  was  a  curious  turret  of  wood, 
<^  covered  with  lead,  in  which  hung  the  saints*  bell ;  round  this, 
in  the  form  of  a  lantern,  stood  several  tall  shafts,  covered 
with  lead,  and  bearing  on  their  points  a  weathercock ;  but,  in 
1777,  this  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  of  a  lighter  con- 
struction erected  at  a  considerable  expense.  In  this  tower, 
which  by  its  height  is  seen  many  miles  round,  hang  eight 
musical  bells,  and  there  is  a  clock  with  a  dial  plate  on  the 
west  side.  This  tower  was  begun  in  1507,  and  finished  in 
1510;  sir  Robert  Lovell,  knt.  of  this  town,  and  John  Ox- 
burgh,  and  John  Newell,  church  reeves,  laid  the  first  stone, 
on  which  was  "  DEO  sacrum/'  At  the  entrance  on  the 
west  end  of  the  tower,  is  a  neat  large  folding  door  of  oak, 
an(^,  when  Parkin  wrote,  lately  erected ;  over  this,  on  the 
tower,  are  four  niches  for  images,  two  at  the  upper  part,  of 
a  very  great  length,  one  on  each  side  of  the  great  west 
window.  From  the  west  door  to  the  entrance  into  the  chan- 
cel, is  about  forty-one  yards,  which  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  David*s ;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  nave,  together  with  the  two  side  aisles,  within  the  walls, 
is  about  seventeen  yards.  The  vault  of  this  church,  and  the 
side  aisles,  are  supported  by  slender  pillars;  the  roof  is  of 
oak,  neatly  wrought  and  carved,  and  supported  by  many  an- 
gels, with  expanded  wings,  bearing  shields  on  their  breasts, 
and  on  them  several  insignia  of  our  Saviour*s  crucifixion, 
as  crosses,  nails,  the  seamless  coat,  ladder,  cup,  and  spear ; 
and  on  the  north  side  is  a  crown  of  thorns;  a  spear,  pin- 
cers, hammer,  three  die,  two  whips,  lanthern,  an  escallop, 
two  spears  in  saltire,  a  crown,  a  mitre,  &c,  on  the  south 
side.  In  the  windows  over  the  arches  on  the  north  side  of  this 
nave,  are  the  effigies,  in  panels  of  the  glass,  of  benefactora 
on  their  knees,  and  in  a  supplicant  posture,  with  close  round 
gowns  of  blue  and  purple,  turned  up  and  robed  with  fiir, 
coloured  or,  with  beads,  &c.  by  their  sides.  One  of  these 
represents 

€%ma»  S^&fx^  anlr  Cecils  ¥*  ^iU.  ioiti  an  ®rate  yro  omnuilbus, 
Ac.  another,  KUItft  Casltit  anlT  ifuHbtl  tU  tBiU,  toitt  an  iK^rote*  &c. 
and  a  third,  K<(|oto  IIBrtrtt  anH  tt0  mU,  toitt  an  evaU,  Scc. 
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At  the  vest  end  of  the  Borth  aisle,  standB  a  stone  font,  witk 
a  high  wainscot  cover ;  and  as  ^ou  ascend,  on  the  pavement 
lies  a  large  stone,  but  the  brasses  to  this  are  reaved  ;  a  little 
higher  is  a  small  gravestone,  and  on  a  brass  plate  to  the  me- 
mory of  Thomas  Cannon,  this  inscription,  1634  : 

^  Hera  in  my  Grave  the  chiefest  Rest  I  have, 
No  greater  Rest  can  Chriitian  Creatore  crave.** 

Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Case,  Sheldrake, 
and  Deval.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  (before  the  old 
rood  loft)  lie  several  old  marble  gravestones.  On  one  is  the 
portraiture  of  a  man  in  complete  armour ;  that  of  his  wife, 
with  the  shields,  &c.  of  brass,  that  were  thereon,  are  gone. 
Adjoining  to  this  lies  aaother  stone,  with  the  portraiture  of 
an  armed  man,  in  brass,  with  a  dog  ooucKafU  at  his  feet,  but 
the  effigy  of  his  wife  is  gone.  On  the  pavement  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  lies  a  marble  stone,  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Bodham,  gent.,  who  (acoording  to  Blomeliekl)  died 
June  21si,  1725,  aged  thirty-eight,  vrith  his  armorial  bearings. 
About  the  middle  ci  the  aisle  on  the  south  side,  is  a  little 
chapel,  thirteen  feet  by  eight,  dedicated  to  Corpus  Christi ; 
in  this  chapel  is  erected  a  small  gallery  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  some  of  the  parishioners ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
this  aisle  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  sir  John  Audley  : 
e  porch  is  annexed  to  this  aisle,  vnth  a  lofty  roof  of  oak, 
supported  by  aogels,  with  shields  on  their  breasts,  charged 
with  keys  and  swords  in  saUire,  At  the  east  end  is  Blake's 
chantry,  or  transept  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  Lady's 
chapel,  where  is  held  the  archdeacon's  court.  Against  tne 
south  wall,  i^  a  monument  with  Doric  columns  supporting 
an  arch,  under  which  is  the  effigy  of  a  gentlewoman,  in 
marble,  lying  on  a  cushion ;  on  her  gown  is  carved  the 
t}uarter  coat  of  Steward ;  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  book, 
and  rests  her  left  hand  on  a  death's  head  ;  befcwe  her  face,  in 
the  arch,  is 

RE8U8CITABOR  BT  YIVAM. 

And  behind  her, 

H4c  inbumatar  Caterina  una  Filianim  et  Haeradam  Thomjb 
Paine,  qaondam  de  Castleacre  Arm'  et  nuper  Uxor  CKjublmi 
Steward  de  Ely  Amiig'  quae  oblit  15  April  1690. 

With  the  arms  of  Buriey,  Walkfare,  Baskerville,  Paine^  &.c,, 
and  these  verses : — 
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Xm  obitmn  Oencrosiistraae  Faeininae  Katharina  Stuardjs. 

Hie  Katbarina  tnam  Corpm  Stewards  repostam  est, 

Sed  domas  ^terni  Te  capit  alta  Patris. 
Namq ;  tuoe  rare  dotes  documenta  dederunt, 

Hanc  semper  foeris  qaam  medltata  domnm. 
Tarn  devota  Deo  semper,  tam  fida  MariCo, 

Tam  Bona,  tam  Natisjprof  ida  Mater  eras. 
Tam  Famnlis  dominata  Pie,  nulliq ;  molesta 

Mortali,  cunctis  iGqna,  benigna  bonis. 
Sic  demam  Curisto  cujns  mandata  colebas, 

Te  Mortens  animo  non  diibitante  dabas. 

And  near  this  is  an  inscription  to  Mary  Skippon,  daughter 
of  a  convocation  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  she  died 
1713.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  piscina.  The  north  aisle  of 
this  church  is  generally  reported  and  believed  to  be  built  by 
John  Chapmau,  a  tinker  of  this  town ;  the  history  of  it  is 
here  transcribed  from  sir  Roger  Twysden*s  '  Remembrances,' 
MS.,  p.  299,  published  by  Hearne  the  antiquary  of  Oxford.* 

*  *'T1ib  tinker,  dreaming  one  night  that  if  lie  went  to  London  lie  dionid  certainly 
meet  with  a  man  npon  London  i>ridge  who  wonld  tell  him  good  news;  he  waa  to 
perplexed  in  his  raind,  that  till  he  set  npon  hh  Jonmcy,  he  could  have  no  rest:  to 
Vondon  therefore  he  hastea,  and  walk'd  npon  the  bridce  for  some  honrSf  where  being 
esuyed  by  a  shopkeeper,  and  asked  what  he  wanted,  he  answered,  yon  may  weU 
nsK  me  that  qoestlon,  for  truly  (quoth  be)  I  am  come  hither  npon  a  very  vain  errand, 
nnd  so  told  the  stnry  of  his  dream  which  occasioned  the  lonmey.  Whereupon  tlin 
shopkeeper  reply M, '  alas  good  friend  1  should  I  have  heeded  dreams,  I  mignt  have 
proved  myself  as  very  a  fool  as  thou  hast;  for  'tis  not  Ipng  since  that  I  dreamt,  that 
«t  a  place  called  Swaffham  market.  In  Norfolk,  dwells  one  John  Chapman,  a  pedlar, 
who  hath  a  tree  In  the  back  of  his  house,  under  which  is  buried  a  pot  of  money. 
Now,  therefore.  If  I  should  have  made  a  journey  thither  to  dig  for  such  hidden  trea- 
sure. Judge  you  whether  I  should  not  have  been  counted  a  fool.'  To  whom  the  ped- 
lar cunningfy  said  '  Yes  verily ;'  I  will  therefore  return  home  and  follow  my 
business,  not  heeding  such  dreams  hence  forward.  But  when  he  came  home,  (being 
satisfied  that  his  dream  was  folfllled)  he  took  occasion  to  dig  in  that  place,  and 
accordingly  found  a  large  pot  foil  of  money,  which  he  prudently  concealed,  putting 
the  pot  amdng  the  rest  of  his  brass.  After  a  time  It  happen'd  that  one,  who  came  tu 
ills  house  and  beholding  the  pot,  observed  an  inscription  upon  It,  which  being  in 
Latin,  he  interpreted  it,  that  nndor  that  there  was  another  twice  as  good,  vijc. 
Where  this  stood,  ^  Under  me  doth  lye. 

Is  another  as  good.  ^^*       Another  much  richer  than  I. 

Of  this  inscription  the  pedlar  was  before,  ignorant,  or  at  least  minded  it  not,  but 
when  he  heard  the  meaning  of  It  he  sai<l,  ''tis  very  true,  in  the  shop  where  I  bought 
this  pot,  stood  another  under  it,  whlc6  was  twice  as  big;  but  considering  that  it 
might  tend  to  his  further  profit  to  dig  deeper  in  the  same  place  where  he  found  that, 
he  fell  again  to  work,  and  discovered  such  a  pot,  as  was  Intimated  by  the  Inscription, 
full  of  Old  colne:  notwithstanding  all  which,  he  so  concealed  his  wealth,  that  the 
•eighbonrs  to<4E  no  notice  of  It.  But  not  long  after  the  inhabitants  of  Swalf  ham 
resolving  to  re-edify  their  church,  and  having  consulted  the  workmen  abont  the 
charge,  they  made  a  levy,  wherein  thev  taxed  the  pedlar,  according  to  no  other  rate 
than  what  they  had  formerly  done.  But  he  knowing  his  own  ability,  came  to  the 
church  and  desired  the  workmen  to  shew  him  their  model,  and  to  tell  fedm  what  they 
csfceemea  the  charge  of  the  north  aisle  would  amount  to;  wltidi  when  they  told  him, 
'  he  presently  undertook  to  pay  them  for  building  It,  and  not  only  that,  but  of  a  very 
tall  and  beautiful  tower  steeple."  Ilils  la  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  as  it  was 
told  me  there ;  and  in  testimony  thei-eof,  there  was  then  his  picture,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children,  in  every  windoF  of  the  aisle,  with  an  inscription  running  through 
the  bottom  nf  all  those  windows,"  vU.-* 
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It  is  somewhat  surprisinff  to  find  sudi  considerable  per- 
sons as  sir  William  Dugdale,  sir  Roger  Twysden,  &c.  to 
patronize  or  credit  such  a  monkish  legend  and  tradition, 
flavouring  so  much  of  the  cloister,  and  that  the  townsmen 
and  neighbourhood  should  believe  it.  The  seat,  however, 
of  the  pedlar,  obser^'ed  by  Dugdale  in  his  time  to  be  in  the 
north  aisle,  was  taken  down  with  others,  many  years  ago, 
when  the  greatest  part  of  the  church,  with  the  east  end  of 
the  said  aisle,  was  new  seated  and  pewed  in  a  more  modem 
way ;  but  in  the  north  transept  chapel  there  is  now  a  patched 
piece  of  wood  work,  collected  out  of  the  fragments  of  an- 
cient stalls  and  seats,  and  here  united.  On  the  lower  part 
of  this  work  is  this  inscription  : 

^ratf  yrs  animaluis,  tod  near  the  top,  JofKntatsi  ftantman  «  »  « 
KaterCne  ^  *  ^  ^ 

This  part  no  doubt  belonged  to  some  seat  made  at  the  charge 
of  John  Laugman,  who  appears,  from  an  ancient  MS.  of  this 
church,  called  the  Black  Book,  to  have  been  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  it.  In  the  middle  of  this  work,  and  between 
the  inscription,  is  twice  represented  the  effigy  of  a  man  as 
busied  in  his  shop,  with  the  mark  of  a  I.  and  C.  conjoined 
near  it,  probably  for  John  Chapman  and  Catherine  his  wife; 
and  the  figure  of  a  woman  also  carved  in  two  places,  and 
looking  over  the  door  of  a  shop.  This  work  is  supported 
on  each  side  by  the  heads  of  the  found er*s  seat ;  on  both  of 
which,  near  the  summit,  is  a  pedlar  carved,  with  a  pack 
upon  his  shoulders;  and  below  him,  near  the  bottom,  a  figure 
which  is  commonly  said  to  be  a  dog,  but  from  its  being 
muzzled,  and  a^chain  running  across  hb  back,  is  much  more 
likely  to  prove  a  bear  ;  and  so  it  seems  to  be  in  the  window 
of  the  north  aisle.  The  uppermost  window  but  one  in  this 
aisle,  is  now  the  only  one  where  the  effigies  are  remaining. 
Here  they  are  represented  in  two  places,  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture, with  close  round  purple  gowns,  turned  up  and  robed 

4^ate ]>ro  %oiio  J^tatu  Joj^itnto dayman,  ^^^s s^%on% tiw,  $t 
HtlieroniiR  Sttorum*  Qui  ij^utUcnt  ^stannes  tanc  fliam  turn  UtM\xi%, 
"  tecto  tt^esigss  fieri  Utit 

I4  was  in  Henry  VII/s  time.  In  that  ai^  was  his  «eat,  of  an  ancient  form ;  and 
on  each  side  the  entrance,  the  atatae  of  the  pedlar,  of  abont  a  foot  in  length,  with  his 
paclc  on  his  back,  verv  artificially  cat.  This  was  sent  me  fW>m  Mr.  Wliliam  Dag- 
dale,  of  Blyth  hall,  Warwickshire,  in  a  letter  dated  S9ih  January,  10SS-3,  which  f 
liave  learned  ftom  others  to  be  most  tme. 

ROGER  TWYSDEN. 

The  saaie  has  been  foond  in  many  other  works. 
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with  fur,  tinctured  or;  he  has  a  rich  pilgrim's  purse*  or 
pouch  hanging  from  a  curious  belt  or  girdle,  and  a  little 
dagger  ;  and  from  her  side  hangs  a  string  or  lace,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  something  very  like  to  the  shield  and  arms  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Knevets,  in  Norfolk,  but  nothing 
more  than  a  buckle.  Behind  her  kneels  her  son,  in  a  close 
blue  gown,  furred,  or.  There  were  two  more  children  be- 
hind the  man,  but  they  are  broken  and  lost.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  window,  this  fragment  of  an  inscription  now  remains: 

^   9   :,   if meftre  a]i  9et  et  Jbaactonitt  eitis  g lorUnt. 

Over  the  head  of  the  man  in  one  panel,  as  a  label — 

Vftite  Vetnr   ^   s   ^uoqiif   s   *   9   yauU  Itotr. 
In  another — 

«   s   s   Oristt  Baytiirta  Vtsca 

That  the  north  aisle  of  this  church  was  founded  by  John 
Chapman,  who  was  churchwarden  in  1462,  is  beyond  dispute, 
but  that  the  founder  was  a  pedlar  is  very  improbable.  It 
appears  then  that  these  figures,  represented  as  pedlars  and 
keeping  shop,  were  only  intended  as  rebusses  on  the  word 
Chapman,  a  conceit  very  prevalent  in  early  days,  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  churches,  <^c.,  as  /  s/tp,  for  Islip ;  holt  and 
iun^  for  Bolton ;  and  the  staple  and  tun  cut  on  the  cross  of 
this  town  in  memory  of  Stapleton.  This  manner  of  express- 
ing the  name  by  a  rebus,  was  practised  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Near  the  north  side  is  the  altar- monument  of  John  Bot- 
WRIOHT,  D  D.,  seventh  master  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
or  Bennet's  college,  Cambridge,  to  which  he  gave  a  manor  in 
Overe,  and  a  manor  in  Chateriz  Cambridge,  to  found  a  fellow 
in  that  college.  He  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and  proctor 
of  the  university,  and  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VI.  He  is  in 
his  doctor*s  robes,  on  his  back,  his  hands  conjoined  and  erect. 
At  his  head  kneel  two  angels,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Oriel,  one 
on  each  side,  with  their  heads  broken  off;  the  daemon  that 
lies  couchant  or  crushed  at  his  feet,  has  had  better  fortune, 

■ 

*  It  appears  from  an  Arabic  canon  of  the  first  Nlceoe  council,  that  bearing  a  parse 
is  very  ancient.  This  canon  enjoins,  that  those  in  holy  orders  should  not  carry  aboat 
them  a  pair  of  knives,  as  if  they  were  qoarrelling  fellows,  going  out  to  flgbt  and  Icill, 
&c.,  and  that  thfy  should  not  bang  a  purse  at  their  girdle.— /tt<f/tfjf'«  View  qf  Civil 
and  ISccl€sia*ticai  /mw,  p.  103. 

W    W 
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his  head  beiag  still  entire.   This  eiligy,  &c.  which  is  of  stone, 
has  been  decently  painted  in  proper  colours,  it  is  now  daubed 
with  whitening.     He  was  rector  of  the  church  when  it  was 
rebuilt.     On  the  body  of  the  tomb  are  four  shields ;  two  to 
represent  his  priesthood,  bearing  the  sacramental  cups,  and 
the  the  triangular  emblems  of  the  Trinity ;  and  two  to  re- 
present his  name,  bearing  boats  and  wimbles,  instruments 
essential  to  any  wright  or  worker  in  wood,  as  an  enigma  or 
rebus,  full  as  obscure  as  Chapman  under  the  figure  of  a 
pedlar.     At  the  upper  end  of  this  aisle,  on  the  pavement, 
lies  a  gravestone  witn  the  portraiture  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
in  brass,  with  their  hands  erect :  this  is  commonly  affirmed 
to  be  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  aisle,  and*  his  wife. 
In  this  aisle  is  a  long  and  lofty  gallery,  erected  for  the  sing- 
ers; the  ascent  is  by  a  stone  staircase  in  the  wall  adjoining, 
the  probable  way  to  the  ancient  rood  loft.     At  the  end  of 
this  aisle  is  a  wooden  screen,  on  the  panels  of  which,  seve- 
ral saints,  men  and  women,  have  been  painted ;  and  on  the 
cornice  has  been  an  inscription,  now  defaced.    This  leads 
into  the  north  transept  chapel,  or  Trinity  chapel,  where  the 
remains  of  Chapman's  seat,  commonly  called  the  pedlar*s 
seat,  is  now  fixed  :  on  the  pavement  are  some  old  gravestones, 
with  their  brasses  reaved,  and  more  modern  ones,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Hammond,  More,  Crow,  Theodoric,  &c. — the  two 
latter  lie  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  where  is  the  chancel, 
the  arch  of  which,  here  and  at  the  west  end,  is  grand  and 
spacious,  rising  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  roof  of  the  church ; 
it  is  about  fifteen  yards  by  seven  yards,  the  roof  is  of  oak, 
supported  by  angels.  This  church  was  begun  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  when  the  chancel  was  finbhed  by 
Dr.  Botwright,  whose  rebus  we  have  just  mentioned ;  and 
who,  among  other  bequests,  gave  a  croft  to  the  town.    This 
croft  is  DOW  called  the  Shooting  land,  on  which  the  free 
school  is  buiU.    But  the  church  was  not  finished  till  die  reign 
of  king  Henry  VII.,  and  the  tower  was  not  completed  till 
1610.    On  Ae  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  vestry,  in 
which  b  a  library  and  some  armour ;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
books  were  the  gift  of  the  Spelmans  of  Narbu^.     Here  is 
preserved  a  MS.  book,  commonly  called  a  terrier  of  the 
wada  bdonging  to  the  church,*  aa  inventory  of  the  vest* 

*  CaUed  Ike  Back  Book,  tram  Che  colow  of  to  coren.  lumary,  17M,  this  t>ook 
WW  ahewB  to  (ke  .^fldqvariaa  Society  at  London,  and  was  copied  by  Mr.  TliomBfl 
Kartia,  ms.    IWre  b  also  anotiier  copy  of  it  in  bishop  Tanner's  coUectlon. 
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ments,  from  which  there  is  a  long  extract  ia  BUmefield.' 
Among  them  is — 

"Ye  shall  pray  for  tlie  Sowle  of  SteveD,  Lord,  and  Marian  his  wyf, 
which  geve  iili  Queen  Copis  of  Evrdikatrnder^  ii  Aubis  for  Candel 
berrers  in  procession,  and  vii  marks  for  peynting  of  St.  Peter's  taber- 
oacle.  Sir  John  Drew  also  gave  1  vestment  for  1  Prest  of  Bordoii- 
rnnder.  Also  for  the  soales  of  Symond  Blake,  Gent^lman,  and  Jone 
his  wyfF,  who  beside  other  things,  Sec.  and  in  reparation  of  the  organs 
brokyn  with  the  fallyng  of  the  Chirch,  (Oeoffry  Cttrsnn  gave  the 
Orgimfi*  in  the  which  and  in  oder  costis  expended  in  thechnrch  xiilli. 
iiiid.)  Aiso  the  said  Symond  and  Jone  gave  the  Chawntiyy  with  Masa 
Boke,  Chalys,  Vestment  and  awther  clothes  to  the  same,  and  assigned 
lyvelode  be  Oodd's  Grace  snffycyent  to  mayntein  and  contynew  the 
same  Channtrey  with  the  Lawmpe  breyning  over  die  Grave,  after  the 
form  of  the  Wyll  Tripartyte  of  the  said  Symond  made  upon  the  said 
Chawntrey,  and  that  the  Chawntry-Prest  shuld  begvnn  his  imme> 
diately  after  hys  Decesse,  he  assigned  vli.  to  be  delyvered  to  the 
Chirch  Revys  to  help  to  pay  the  said  Prest  his  byer,  unto  the  Time 
that  Mony  myth  bo  made  of  the  Livelode  foir  the  said  Prest,  and  he 
assigned  other  v/l.  to  be  delyver'd  to  the  said  Chirch-Revys,  to  tiM 
Help  and  Releve  of  poor  Men  of  this  Town,  undyr  tUs  Form  follow- 
inff,  that  is  to  say^  if  any  pore  Man,  or  pore  Woman  nedeth  to  borow 
Mony  to  the  sum  of  vs.  and  under,  that  he  or  she  so  being  in  Necesstye 
shuld  have  of  the'Money  5s.  upon  a  snfiycient  Plegge  to  ese  them- 
•elves,  be  space  of  half  a  Yere,  and  then  to  bring  ageyn  and  deliver 
the  said  vs.  to  the  Chirche-Revys,  and  to  have  their  Plegce  delyver'd 
agayn  unto  them.  And  that  the  said  Pleg^^s  should  be  u  safe  kep- 
ying,  he  dede  ordavn  a  s reat  chest  under  h  Keys  for  to  stand  in  the 
Chlrche,  in  the  which  Chest  he  wold  the  Plegges  should  be  leyd,  and 
therein  safe  kept  by  the  Chlrche  Revys,  having  the  Keys,  and  the 
Goveniawns  or  the  said  Chest  and  Money,  to  the  Use  and  intent  be« 
fore  rehers'd. 

There  is  paicf,  says  ParlLin,  to  the  vicar  10/.  yearly,  5/.  at 
Midsummer,  and  6/.  at  Christmas,  and  ten  coombs  of  the 
best  dressed  wheat,  ten  coombs  of  best  dressed  mistling,  five 
coombs  of  rye,  and  five  of  barley  yearly,  by  the  impropria- 
tors or  their  tenants.  The  tithes  of  hay,  clover,  turnips, 
lamb  and  wool,  belong  to  the  vicar,  also  all  other  small 
tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues.  Also  4d.  for  a  cow,  or  two 
meals  of  mills  in  Whitsun  week.  Id,  herbage,  and  one  half* 
penny  the  calf;  and  Id.  for  a  heifer  dry  stock,  for  a  heifer 
of  the  first  calf,  Id.  herbage,  and  a  halfpenny  the  calf,  and 
Qd.  the  two  meals  for  milk.  Mortuaries  are  due  to  the  vicar, 
and  Easter  offerings  from  all  above  sixteen  years  old,  as  was 
proved  by  a  trial  in  1746. — See  Tabie  of  Charitiei. 

*  Thomas  Styward  and  Agnet  his  Wyff,  gave  a  peyr  gret  organs,  ftc;  and  March 
afHh»  1818»  the  new  organ  in  the  church  was  opened  by  Mr.  Beckwith,  with  a  se- 
lection of  sacred  made,  and  in  the  evening  was  a  concert  at  the  assembly  room. 

w  w  2 
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There  is  an  almshouse  in  Mang;ate-street,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  churchyard  stands  a  house,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  for  the  use  of  the  parish  clerk,  and  the  upper  part 
for  the  use  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  be  chosen  by  the  minister 
and  churchwardens,  and  the  majority  of  the*  parishioners 
then  present.  There  is  a  free-school  built  in  the  Camping 
land,  founded  by  Nicholas  Hammond,  gent.,  with  a  dwelling 
for  the  master,  and  the  interest  of  600/.  (until  a  purchase 
can  be  made),  for  teaching  twenty  boys  ;  the  choice  of  the 
master  is  in  the  following  trustees,  the  vicar  of  SwafTham, 
the  rectors  of  Necton,  Great  Cressingham,  Ashill,  and  Hil- 
burgh,  and  their  successors  for  ever.  Over  the  school  house 
door  are  the  crest  and  arms  of  Hammond,  a  mound  vert,  a 
dove  rising  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  proper,  or,  on 
a  chevron  «a6/e,  voided,  azure  three  martlets  of  the  field. 
Here  was  also,  besides  the  parochial  church  of  Swaffham, 
and  the  chapel  of  St.  Guthlack,  a  free  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  said  to  have  been  well  endowed. 

*'  Swaff  ham  (says  Gilpin)  is  a  neat  elegant  town ;  the  streets 
are  open  and  well  built,  the  church  is  handsome,  and  stands 
pleasantly ;  every  thing  indeed,  he  continues,  about  the  town 
was  in  such  exactness  and  order,  that  the  whole  seemed  as  if 
it  were  under  the  direction  of  a  single  person."  The  town 
is  pleasantly  and  healthfully  seated  on  a  rising  ground,  on  a 
gravelly  soil,  in  a  fine  open  champaign  country.  The  situ- 
ation is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  air  recommended  by 
medical  men ;  near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  open 
area,  in  which  is  a  pool  of  water.  It  has  a  good  market 
every  Saturday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  May  1, 
July  10,  and  November  3rd.  The  wells  in  the  town  are  ge- 
nerally about  fifty  yards  deep.  On  the  north-west  is  a  spa- 
cious heath,  famous,  a  few  years  past,  for  horse  races.  These 
races  are  annually  held  in  September,  about  the  25th  or  26th 
of  the  month,  at  which  time  there  is  generally  a  great  meet- 
ing of  the  nbbility  from  Newmarket,  and  from  the  county. 
The  races  continue  for  three  days;  there  are  three  &0L 
plates,  by  subscription,  and  a  gold  cup  annually  given  by  the 
earl  of  Orford,  to  be  run  for  by  three-year-old  colts  or  hllies, 
one  heat  of  a  mile.  Two  stewards  are  annually  chosen  at 
the  meeting,  for  the  year  ensuing,  who  have  the  direction  of 
every  thing  relative  to  the  races,  and  are  generally  named 
the  last  day  of  the  meeting.     There  are  assemblies  the  first 
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and  Ibini  nights  for  the  ladies,  and  frequently  a  concert  the 
intermediate  night.  A  new  assembly  room  was  erected  in 
1817,  on  the  west  side  of  the  market-hill,  and  assemblies, 
by  subscription,  are  held  every  month  in  the  year.  The 
market-hill  is  spacious,  and  capable  of  containing  a  great 
many  booths  at  the  time  of  the  fairs — the  market  kept  every 
Saturday,  is  considerable.  Besides  the  annual  races  in 
September,  great  coursing  matches,  for  greyhounds,  were 
established  about  1781,  which  usually  take  place  in  the 
months  of  November  and  March, 'and  last  for  a  week;  a 
lady  patroness  is  appointed.  The  matches  are  never  made 
for  more  than  a  guinea,  though  bye  bets  are  frequently  laid. 
The  matches  are  regularly  entered,  and  the  greyhounds 
names  (play  or  pay  half  forfeit,  &c.)  put  down  in  the  book, 
in  the  same  order  as  the  running  horses  at  Newmarket,  and 
observed  with  the  same  nicety  and  distinction.  Swaffham 
heath  is  much  admired  by  those  who  are  fond  of  coursing, 
and  especially  so  by  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  the  race-ground 
here  being  equal,  if  not  superior,  after  Newmarket,  to  most 
of  the  race-grounds  in  England.  Swaffham,  since  the  dread- 
ful fire,  November  19th,  1775,  has  had  many  new  houses 
erected — it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  town  in  Norfolk  ; 
there  were  many  good  houses  in  it  before  the  fire,  and  the 
situation  here  has  been  always  admired.  Here  is  a  Quaker's 
meeting.  The  market  on  Saturday  is  well  supplied,  and  the 
great  butter  mart  has  lately  been  removed  to  this  place. 
Here  are  two  banks  and  a  regular  post. 

In  ancient  days  the  earls  of  Richmond  had  a  prison  in 
this  town,  and  a  house  of  correction,  or  bridewell,  was  erected 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  hundreds 
of  South  Greenhoe,  charged  10^.;  Weyland,  61. ;  Grimshoe, 
61. ;  Shropham,  7^.  10«. ;  Gilt  Cross,  61.  10«;  Freebridge  in 
the  part  of  Marshland,  10/.  13s.  4d. ;  and  Citra  Lynn,  lOl. ; 
and<3lackclose,  1 1 1.  The  rate  for  the  hundreds  for  the  charge 
of  erecting  it  was  fixed  by  the  justices.  The  new  bridewell 
was  erect^  about  1787.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  still 
enjoy  privileges  beyond  their  neighbours,  the  town  being  an- 
cient demesnes.  King  Charles  I.,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  exemplified  the  privileges  of  ancient  demesne  manors, 
that  fthey  were  free  from  payment  of  toll,  and  from  contri- 
bution to  the  expenses  of  Icnights  of  parliament,  not  to  be 
put  in  assizes  upon  juries,  or  any  recognizances,  but  only 
in  the  court  of  the  manor.  The  manors  of  Swaffham  Market, 
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Narfordi  South  aod  North  Pickenham,  Pagrave»  Fouldon,  and 
CresAingbam  Magna,  in  this  hundred,  are  certified  to  be  an« 
cient  demesne^  by  the  chamberiains  ot  the  Exchequer,  and 
conunand  is  given  to  let  them  e^joy  these  privileges,  unless 
they  held  lands  and  tenements  of  another  tenure  for  which 
they  may  be  put  on  juries  at  the  assises. 

In  the  parish  of  Swaff han»  north-west  of  the  town,  about 
half  a  mile  by  the  Lynn  road,  was  a  hamlet,  called  in  ancient 
days  Siaw,  and  Guthlake*8  SUno,  from  a  chapel  that  wan 
there  dedicated  to  St.  Guthlac ;  the  place  is  now,  by  cor- 
ruption, called  Goodluck's  closes  * — ^Here  are  the  manors  of 
Aspairs,  Whitsand^s,  Saltrey,  and  Sawtrey,  altaa  Priors 
Thorns.t 

About  two  or  three  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Swaffham, 
assembled  in  vestry,  can»e  to  the  resolution  not  to  give  pecu- 
niary assbtance  to  any  common  beggar,  from  the  pansh 
funds ;  and  as  far  as  was  within  their  power,  prevent  it  being 
done  by  others ;  and  notices  to  that  effect  were  sent  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  posted  in  various  parts  of  the 
town^  requesting,  that  in  all  cases  of  application  for  relief 
by  begging,  they  be  sent  to  the  overseers,  who  would  give 
the  applicant  a  ticket,  authorizing  him  or  them  to  apply  to 
the  governors  of  the  workhouse,  who  had  orders  to  supply 
every  person  or  family  producing  such  ticket,  with  a  meal  ai 
wholesome  broum  bread  (such  as  the  paupers  were  fed  withX 
and  water,  which  would  enable  them  to  travel  another  stage 
towards  their  place  of  destination.  This  plan  has  been  ad- 
hered to  ever  since,  and  the  result  is,  that  very  few  applica- 
tions are  note  made — that  the  number  of  vagrants  are  much 
reduced  as  regards  this  parish :  as  a  strong  proof  of  which, 
a  person  or  two,  who  use4  to  let  lodgings  to  such  characters^ 
applied  to  the  vestry  for  relief,  and  declared,  '  that  in  eon- 
nquence  of  the  iyttem  adopted  by  the  parish,  regarding  the 
mode  iff  relieving  beggars,  they  had  few  applicationff  for 
lodgings,  whic^i  was  the  cause  of  their  applying  at  the  ves- 
try for  parochial  assistance ;  they  believed  very  few  beggara 
came  into  the  town,  compared  with  the  number  which  used 

*  la  the  register  of  the  abbey  of  Castle  Acre,  in  the  library  of  the  right  hoa.  the 
mH  of  Oxford,  this  place  is  often  mentioned. 

t  The  site  of  this  priory  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Swaffhara,  on  a  very 
high  hin,  snrveying  the  country  at  a  great  distance ;  the  sltnation  is  clean  and  plea- 
imt,  and  fbrmerly  the  monks  of  Sawtry  had  two  or  three  of  their  firatemity  residing 
here,  it  being  a  sort  of  hotel  or  bonsc  of  reception  for  pilgrims  that  travelled  tliis 
way  to  Walnngham,  or  ftrom  thence  to  St«  Thomas  i  Becket,  at  Canterbury ;  the  way 
l«iadlQg  acroN  the  conatry  flrom  heiice»  stitt  retaining  the  name  of  Becket's  way. 
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tu  do,  and  that  they  seldom  continued  a  night  in  the  parish, 
unless  they  came  in  late  in  the  day.' — See  a  Letter  in  the 
Norwich  Mercury,  Feb.  10th,  182*7^  signed  G.  H.  L.,  in 
which  the  writer  states,  that  he  has  a  book,  taken  from  a  va- 
grant, in  which  are  entries  of  various  donations,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  188/.  5«.  Od.  collected  by  him  in 
twenty-one  weeks,  approaching  nearly  to  9/.  per  week ! 

In  1788,  the  old  cross  was  taken  down,  and  a  handsome 
one  erected  by  George  earl  of  Orford.* 

John  de  Swaffham,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  this  town,  vras 
a  Carmelite  of  the  White  Fdars,  Lynn.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  employed  it  in  a  very  strenuous  manner 
to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  agamst  whose  foUowers 
he  wrote  a  book :  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bangor»  and  lived 
in  1394. 

George  Dochant,  was  the  author  of  a  Catechism,  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  Swaffham  scho<^,  Norfolk,  Lond.  1653. 

Roi^EBT  Robinson  a  dissenting  minbter,  was  bom  at 
Swaffham,  October,  1735;  his  father  died  when  he  was 
young,  and  his  grandfather,  having  never  been  reconciled 
to  his  daughter's  marriage,  deprivea  him  of  his  maternal  in- 
heritance by  disinheriting  him  with  a  legacy  of  half-a-guinea. 
In  these  destitute  circumstances,  his  uncle^  a  substantial 
farmer,  took  him  home,  provided  for  him,  and  placed  him 
under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brett^  a  clergyman,  at  Seaming  school, 
in  Norfolk,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  of  the  Established 
Church.  However,  when  very  young,  he  was,  for  sonke  years, 
one  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  preachers,  and  afterwards  became  an 
Independant,  a  Baptist,  and  an  Anabaptist,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  was  invited,  and  accepted  the  care  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Protestant  dissenters,  at  Cambridge,  and  after- 
waHs  settled  in  Norwich.  He  had  married  very  early  in  life, 
and  having  to  support  an  aged  mother,  with  a  wife  and  ten 
children,  he  was  involved  at  one  time  in  great  difficulties. 
He  died  June  9th,  1790. — For  a  further  account  of  him,  with 
a  long  list  of  his  works,  see  Europ,  Mag.  far  July,  pp. 
480,  21. 


*  Jane  15th,  1816»  died  Mn.  CroM,  of  this  place,  aged  one  hdndred  yeiurS'  Octo- 
ber, 1783,  Mr.  Pamant,  a  yonng  attorney  of  this  place,  was  mordered  by  BIr.  Fra- 
roingham,  an  apothecary,  when  the  Jnry,  considering  the  provocation  given  by  Mr. 
Pamant,  gave  a  verdict  of  manstaoghter. 

A  St.  Nicholas  token  was  dog  up  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  King,  in  1818.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  geology  of  Swaffham,  see  Geology  of  this  county  in  the  Introdnction. 
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HUNDRED  OF  GRIMSHOE. 


Orimsuoo  or  Grimshoe  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
hundreds  of  Sbropham  and  Weyland ;  on  the  N.  by  the  hun- 
dred of  South  Greenhoe,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Wiaaey,  but  at  Cranwich  it  crosses  the  river  and  takes  in 
the  townships  of  Colveston  and  Ickburgh;  on  the  W.  by 
the  hundred  of  Clackclose ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  little  Ousc» 
which  divides  it  from  Suffolk.  It  most  probably  derives  it 
name  from  grime  and  hoo,  a  hilly  champaign  country.  This 
Grime  was,  it  is  believed,  some  considerable  general,  pro- 
bably of  the  Danes,  in  this  quarter;  and  if  he  were  not  the 
prmntus  camitaivs  or  vice  comes,  that  is  the  shire  greeve  or 
sheriff,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  centurce  pr<epositu$,  that  is, 
the  hundred  Greeve,  and  as  such  gave  the  name  to  it,  which 
it  still  retains.  About  the  centre  of  this  hundred,  two  miles 
east  of  Weetiiig,  in  the  road  from  Brandon  to  Norwich,  is  a 
very  curious  Danish  encampment,  in  a  semicircular  form,  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  acres,  on  tlie  side  of  a  hill  or  rising 
ground  of  marl  or  chalk.  In  this  space  are  great  numbers  of 
large  pits,  joined  in  a  regular  manner,  one  near  to  the  other, 
in  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  the  largest  seeming  to  be  in  the 
centre,  where,  probably,  the  generaFs  or  commander  s  tent 
was.  These  pits  are  dug  so  deep,  and  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  are  capable,  not  only  of  receiving  a  very  great  army, 
but  also  of  covering  and  concealing  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  travellers  passing  by  could  not  discover  it:  at  the 
east  end  of  this  entrenchment,  (called,  by  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Holes)  is  a  large  tumulus,  pointing  towards  Thet- 
ford,  about  five  or  six  miles  distant,  which,  perhaps,  might 
also  have  served  as  a  watch  tower,  or  place  of  signal ;  and 
here  the  hundred  court  used  to  be  called.  This  remarkable 
place  retains  also  the  name  of  Grimes  graves,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Holes,  taking  its  name  from  the  aforesaid  Grime,  and 
from  the  Island ic,  or  old  Danish  word  grafa  fodere,  to  dig. 
That  this  part  of  the  country  (being  open  and  champaign) 
was  a  great  seat  of  war  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes, 
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appears  from  Uie  many  tumuli  throughout  this  hundred, 
there  being  scarce  any  township  without  more  or  less  of  them. 
These  tumuli  were  erected  by  the  northern  nations,  for  the 
sepulchre  of  their  most  considerable  men  who  fell  in  battle; 
and  served  not  only  as  monuments  of  honour  to  the  deceased, 
but  as  tokens  of  victory  and  terror;  and  were  trophies  of* 
conquest,  to  shew  how  far  they  had  led  their  armies,  and 
conquered.  In  these  tumuli  have  been  often  found  the  bones 
of  men  and  pieces  of  old  armour.  This  hundred,  with  that  of 
Weyland,  &c,  were  anciently  the  demesnes  of  the  kings  of 
England;  but  king  John  gave  them  to  Roger  de  Thorny. 
In  the  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  III.  it  was  valued  at  six  marks; 
and  in  the  lifty-second  of  that  king,  William  de  St.  Onier 
held  it,  paying  twenty  shillings  per  annum.  The  whole 
hundred  is  in  the  deanery  of  Cranwich,  and  under  the  arch- 
deacon of  Norfolk. 

BUCKENH  AM  TOFTS,  (or  Bokenham  Pai-va.)  •Twenty- 
three  m'des.  St.  Andrew.  P.  29.  Held  by  the  De  Mont- 
forts  soon  after  the  conquest,  from  whom  it  came  to  the 
Buckinghams,  &c, ;  and  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
to  Mr.  Vincent,  who  built  here  a  hall,  with  a  lantern  and 
turret;  and  a  fishpond  of  lead,  to  contain  water,  with  pipes 
to  convey  water  to  it  from  the  house.  About  1738,  the 
honourable  Phillip  Howard,  esq.  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  resided  here,  and  was  lord  and  patron.  The  church 
has  not  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  appearance  left. 

COULSTON,  (or  Colveston.)  Twenty-seven  miles.  Vir- 
gin Mary.  P.  42.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Covestuna, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Saxon  cove,  a  small  creak,  and 
tun  or  ton,  a  town  or  village. — It  lies  on  the  opposite  shore 
to  Cranwich,  on  the  north  of  the  Wissey ;  the  hundred  of 
Grirashoe  crossing  here  at  that  river,  and  taking  in  this 
town  and  that  of  Ickburgh.  The  church  has  been  in  ruins 
from  time  immemorial ;  it  stood  a  little  west  of  the  present 
farmhouse.  The  rector  was  deprived  in  1553,  being  a  mar- 
ried priest.  The  manor-house  was  built  by  Edward  Wil- 
son, esq. 

CRANWICH,  (or  Cranwise.)  Twenty-seven  miles.  The 
Blessed  Virgin.     P.  70.    Written  in  Domesday-book  Crane- 
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wisae.* — In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Peter  de  Cranwich  was 
lord;  and  soon  after  the  Cay  leys.  The  church  is  small , 
and  has  a  lofty  round  tower,  embattled,  with  one  bell;  this 
tower  and  west  end  is  of  great  antiquity,  presumed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Danish  king  Harold ;  its  length  is  thirty- 
five  feet  by  fifteen,  and  the  chancel  thirty  feet  by  fifteen : 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Steward,  and  the 
Heywards.  This  village  gives  name  to  the  deanery  of  Cran- 
wich, which  takes  in  all  the  churches  within  the  hundreds 
of  Grimshoe  and  South  Greenhoe,  except  Santon,  which  is 
in  the  deanery  of  Thetfoid.  In  ancient  days,  each  deanery 
had  its  peculiar  dean,  called  a  rural  dean.  This  deanery 
contained,  at  one  time,  forty-seven  parishes. 

• 

CROXTON.  Twenty-five  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  246. 
Stands  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  hundred,  and  called 
Crokeston  in  Domesday-book. — It  stands  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  there  are  some  trees  growing  on  the  summit,  which 
are  seen  many  miles  off  in  this  open  country,  and  are  called 
Croxton  high  trees.  In  the  fields  of  this  town  is  a  large 
mere,  called  Foul  mere,  consisting  of  many  acres  of  water. 
The  tower  of  the  church,  built  by  the  Danes,  is  round  at 
the  lower  part,  but  upward,  octangular ;  with  a  cap  or  cover 
of  wood,  and  three  bells.  The  body  is  about  thirty-eight 
feet  by  twenty-eight,  including  the  south  aisle.  At  the  west 
end  o^  the  nave  stands  a  very  large  font,  with  a  capacious 
basin,  supported  by  a  shaft  of  five  pilasters  of  stone,  and 
has  a  hole,  with  a  stopple  at  bottom,  for  letting  out  the  con- 
secrated water.  From  the  dimensions,  being  sufiiciently 
capacious  to  admit  of  dipping  the  Infants  to  be  baptized,  it 
is  considered  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Saxons;  immersion, 
at  that  period^  having  been  invariably  used,  as  appears 
from  the  baptism  of  king  Edgar,  by  Dunstan,  referred  to  by 
'William  of  Worcester,  in  Metra  de  Regibus  Anglise.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  chancel,  which 'is  twenty- four  feet 
by  fifteen,  by  an  ancient  screen  of  oak,  on  which  is  inscribed 

s^g^ffsg^SBifJmi:  Qn^t  CaptUi:  et  9^<  ^ngot  ft  iinalbnUas^sss: 

Vorentttm  Jtnor. 

Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Snelling,  Smith,. 

Fletcher,   Long,  White,   and  Faux.     The  hospital  of  St. 

*  It  derives  tu  name  fk-om  the  Sbzod  word  game,  a  torn,  nook,  or  corner;  and  wlc, 
a  bay,  port,  or  landing  place;  and  from  game,  and  the  river  Wissey. 
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Mary  Magdalen,  of  Thetford,  has  an  interest  iH^re. — See 
Bkmefield,  Here  are  the  manors  of  Sibton  and  Bromhill : 
the  former  was,  in  1736,  held  by  the  d|ike  of  Norfolk ;  and 
there  was  a  park  well  stocked  with  deer.  The  house  was  for- 
merly known  by  the  name  of  North  Wic,  but  afterwards  by 
that  of  Croxton  Park. — Inclosure  act,  1813. 

FELTWELL.  Thirty-five  miles.  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Mary.  P.  1153.  Lies  north  of  Hockwold  and  Wilton,  and 
was  given  by  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edgar,  to  the  monastery  of  Ely.  In  Domesday-book 
it  is  called  Fatwella  and  Feltwella.*  St.  Nicholas*  church 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  is  a  small  pile  of 
flint  and  pebbles ;  against  the  end  of  the  nave  is  a  little 
tower,  round  at  bottom  and  octangular  at  top,  in  which 
hang  five  small  bells.  It  is  in  length  about  thirty-six  feet, 
and  in  breadth,  with  the  north  and  south  aisles,  about  forty- 
eight.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  letters  wrought 
in  stone  in  memory  of  Jfotn  IBs  and  Ctomas  IBeff,  benefactors 
to  the  work.  The  chancel  is  in  length  about  twenty-seven 
feet  by  seventeen.  This  church  and  the  bells  being  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  an  indulgence  was  granted,  dated  May  6th, 
1494,  to  repair,  and  in  a  great  measuro,  re-edify  the  church. 
Here  is  a  rectory-house  and  twelve  acres  of  glebe.  St.  Maiy's 
church  is  a  regular  pile  of  flint,  boulder,  &c.,  consisting  of 
a  nave,  a  north  and  south  aisle,  with  a  chancel  covered  with 
lead ;  tiie  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  oak,  on  the  principals  of  which 
are  the  effigies  of  several  religious :  the  roof  is  supported 
by  pillars  of  stone  joined  together,  making  ten  handsome 
arches,  five  on  each  side,  with  as  many  windows  over  them. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  stands  a  large  and  lofty  square 
tower,  embattled,  with  four  pinnacles ; '  and  under  the  battle- 
ments are  the  arms  of  Mundford  and  Fincham :  and  here  are 

*  It  may  derive  lU  name  ftwa/eet  and  weUa,  that  it  a  pore  water,  or  spring ;  or 
rather  firom  the  Saxon  wordTfeol,  which  tigniflce  an  SMtnary,  canai,  or  bay;  all  which 
agree  well  with  the  site  of  this  village  on  the  dde  of  these  great  waters,  which  came 
np  to  ft  before  the  draining  of  the  Fens. 

In  the  time  of  Leofwine,  fifth  abbot  of  Ely,  when  the  tenures  add  services  of  several 
townships  belonging  to  that  monastery  were  fixed,  this  was  obliged  to  ftarnish  the 
abbey  with  provisions  for  two  weeks  in  every  year.  The  abbot  had  forty-five  socmen, 
who,  as  often  as  he  commanded,  were  obliged  to  plongh  his  land,  to  weed,  cnt,  and 
bind  hia  com,  and  carry  it  to  the  bam,  and  orlng  provisions  to  the  monastery ;  and  as 
often  as  the  abbot  wanted  their  horses  to  send  them  to  him ;  and  whenever  they  for- 
feited, the  abbot  liad  the  forffritores;  bnt  on  the  couqnest,  the  earl  Warren  encroached 
on  miMsy  of  these  privileges,  and  deprived  the  monastery  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  town. 
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inscriptions  to  the  Mundfords,  (see  their  pedigree  in  Blome* 
field)  to  one  of  whom  is  a  brass,  near  the  stone  staircase  that 
leads  to  the  old  rood  loft,  with  this  inscription — 

€>rate  |^ro  flntma  iilargarrtf  fBunlieforl},  auoitl^am  Coiwortis 
Jftanriset  iBunMorll.  Armig:  quo  olic|t  xxbt^  lite  mrn0i$  ^aci  2I« 
mnt  IQcrrcrn-    Cufuit  flnime  proyittetur  ]!9rtt«  flntrn. 

She  is  represented  with  a  girdle,  having  two  appendages  be- 
side her  beads,  probably  her  purse  and  pocket.  The  arms 
of  Mundeford  were  argent,  three  fleurs  de  lys,  gules — vide 
CotmafCs  Brasses.  On  the  right  hand,  against  the  chancel 
wall,  is  a  little  marble  compartment,  with  the  efiigy  of  a 
man  in  armour,  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Mundeford,  who 
died  in  1590 ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  on  the  left  against 
the  chancel  wall,  are  three  small  arches,  with  the  effigy  of 
Osbert  Mundeford,  esq.,  in  armour,  with  his  helmet  before 
him  ;  also  his  two  wives,  all  on  their  knees,  with  quartered 
shields  of  the  arms  of  Townshend,  Mundeford,  Sic.  and  this 
motto  "Soyes  Loyal  et  Foyal.''  Here  are  also  memorials 
to  the  family  of  Ware,  and  at  an  ascent  of  three  steps  to  the 
communion  tabic,  and  against  the  south  wall,  three  stone 
arches  and  seats  for  the  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  at  their 
head  ^piscina;  and  in  the  north  wall  a  cupboard  for  relics. 
John  Holland,  rector  here  in  1543,  made  a  very  remarkable 
lease  of  this  rectory,  which  was  properly  continued  in  the 
thirty-seventh  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.*  Here  is  a  small 
fair  on  the  20th  of  November.  A  very  iarge  district  of 
the  Bedford  south  level  belongs  to  this  town.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  the  bishopr  of  Ely  t>  South  Hall,  Duntons,  Spin- 
welFs,  Windling  Abbofs,  East  Hall  alias  Bromhill,  and 
Tydds. — Inclosure  act  1813.  Feltwell  is.the  seat  of  George 
R.  Eyres,  esq. 

HOCKWOLD  WITH  WILTON.  Thirty-six  miles.  St. 
Peter.  P.  846.  Stands  at  the  south-west  point  of  this  hun- 
dred, north  of  the  Ouze  Parva,  near  the  great  level  of  the 

*  Thb  lease  was  dated  the  3f>tk  of  Seplember,  to  George  Holland,  secretary  to  the 
dnkc  of  ^'orfolk,  for  ninety  nine  years  from  St.  Michael  next  ensaing,  the  skid  rcnrtor 
reserving  only  12/.  per  annnm  rent,  the  dwelling  in  achambir,  firing,  and  washing 
of  his  linen:  the  plea  in  the  preamble  is  in  consideration  of  his  costs,  charges,  ex- 
penses, &c. 

t  'I'hc  demesnes  of  this  manor  are  to  be  ploughed  with  three  plooghs,  to  every 
plough  there  was  to  be  three  stonehcrses  and  two  oxi-n,  and  two  horses  to  harrow 
the  land. 
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Feos.'*' — The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  three  bells;  it 
has  a  south  aisle  annexed  to  the  nave  or  body,  forty-seven 
feet  by  thirty-six:  on  the  pavements  are  several  inscriptions 
to  the  Mundefords,  but  the  brass  plates  are  reaved.  The 
chancel  is  about  thirty-seven  feet  by  twenty-three :  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  south  wall  are  three  stalls  and  a  pUcina, 
with  several  shields  daubed  over  with  whitewash.  Against 
the  east  wall  is  a  large  marble  compartment,  with  busts  of  a 
man  and  woman,  &c.  &c,  to  the  memory  of  John  Hungerford, 
who  died  1719.  Here  is  also  the  brass  of  a  woman,  which 
Gough  gives  as  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  Mundefords,  and 
seems  to  blame  Bloroelield  for  not  having  described  it,  and 
for  saying  that  the  monuments  of  that  family  were  all  de« 
spoiled,  excepting  this — Blomefield  has  mentioned  this  brass, 
and  has  attributed  it  to  the  rightful  owner  Amfelicia,  the  wife 
of  sir  John  Tindale,  1532,  part  of  the  inscription  was  gone 
in  his  time,  but  the  rest  he  gives  thus — 

**  Obitns  Amfelicie  Tendale  decimo  octavo  die  mensis  JaDuar  An 
Doi  millessiiDo  cccccxxxii." 

This  figure  is  interesting  in  itself,  for  its  decided  character 
of  date  in  the  cuffs  and  short  gown;  short  in  front,  for  there 
yet  remained  a  long  train  behind,  but  more  so  as  it  is  con- 
nected in  history  with  sir  Simon  Felbrigg,  1413.  Sir 
William  Tindale,  knighted  at  the  creation  of  Arthur,  prince 
of  Wales,  was  declared  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  right  of  Margaret  his  great  grandmother,  niece  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  wife  of  sir  Simon  Felbrigg,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  Alana  was  married  to  sir  William  Tin- 
dale,  of  Redenhale,  in  this  county,  grandfather  of  the  first- 
mentioned  sir  William.  John,  who  was  created  knight  of 
the  Bath,  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  married  Am- 
felicia, daughter  of  sir  Humphrey  Coningsby,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Common  Pleas;  he  survived  his  wife  about 
three  years.  She  is  represented  on  the  brass  with  nine 
children  kneeling. — See  Cotman*8  Brasses,  Here  are  also 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Wyche,  Smith,  Haveningham, 
and  Lyng.  Here  is  a  small  fair  kept  on  St.  Jameses  day, 
which  is  the  remains  of  the  wake  of  Wilton  church,  but 

*  It  ocean  In  the  wirvey  by  the  name  of  lloccooella.  Hoc  or  hoke,  sicnifyiog  ii  low, 
dirty  litaiition,  i  vale,  and  •ometimes  an  angle,  nook,  or  corner;  an>i  fretla,  a  place 
or  spring  of  water;  the  other  name  Uockwold,  relatea  to  ill  site  in  respect  of  Nortbe- 
wold  and  Meihwoid. 
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commonly  called  Hockwold  fair.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Poinings,  Scales,  Mundeford,*  Carle,  Cockfeld  alia$  EUing- 
ham  or  AUens,  and  Stewkeys.  The  two  villages  of  Hockwold 
and  Wilton,  form  a  street  of  more  than  one  mile  in  length. 
Divine  service  is  performed  at  each  church  alternately. 
Inclosure  act,  1814. 

£hekwold  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Edward  Billingsley,  esq. 

Wilton  St.  James  lies  west  of  Weeting,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ouze  Parva,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  site,  a  town  of  water  or  springs;  in  old  writings  it  is 
called  Wilton  Hockwold,  this  being  the  head  town  of  the 
two.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower,  on  which 
is  an  octangular  spire  of  freestone,  and  three  bells ;  the  nave 
is  about  fiftv-seven  feet  by  thirty,  and  near  the  reading  desk 
are  orates  for  Buck  and  his  wife:  the  chancel  is  thirty- 
eight  feet  bv  twenty-two.  Here  is  an  incription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Colborue.  On  the  north  side  is  a  curious  worked 
arch  in  the  wall,  and  below  an  old  gravestone  without  arms 
or  inscription ;  probably,  says  Blomeiield,  this  might  be  for 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  as  described  by  him  under  the 
article  Northwold,  It  was»  probably,  nothing  more  than 
the  tomb  of  the  founder.  There  is,  also,  sa^s  Blomeiield, 
an  ascent  of  three  stone  steps  to  the  communion  table,  and 
behind  the  table  is  an  old  wainscot  partition  which  runs  the 
breadth  of  the  chancel;  on  a  panel  of  this  wainscot  are 
represented  two  priests  kneeling  at  an  altar,  with  their 
books  before  them;  on  another  panel  the  figure  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  with  a  cup,  and  a  dragon  issuing  out  of  it, 
and  on  a  label,  in  yriaci^io  nat  Verlkiim.  under  him  the  por- 
trait of  a  man  kneeling,  and  this  label,  ^ra  fro  aolis  tcate 
§wn%t't  on  a  third  pannel,  the  figure  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
with  a  lamb,  &e.  and  a  label  ett$  fltaas  Bei;  under  him  the 
portraiture  of  a  woman  bidding  her  beads,  and  this  label 
^I^WM  Sbsntii  Afostolt  orate  yro  aolis.  On  the  panels  b;|^  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  are  the  arms  of  lords  Scales,  Poinings, 
Arundel,  earl  Warren,  and  St.  George.  There  are  two  head 
stones  in  the  churchyard,  the  first  having  a  shield  sable, 
a  fess,  between  three  bells,  and  a^  hand  holding  a  club  for 
a  crest,  in  memory  of 

*  Oabert  Mundeford  leavei  to  Margaret  bb  wife  a  chamber  io  hit  honae  at  Holkwold , 
for  her  and  her  maid,  and  twelve  marka  yearly;   also  meat,  drink,  wood,  and  caudle. 
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1.  Thomas  Bble.,  who  was  born  in  the  bouse  of  AUbe,  in  Middle- 
borough  parish,  in  Scotland.    He  died  February  14, 1714,  aged  sixty. 

2.  In  memory  of  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bell,  her  maiden  name 
Eliza  Pain,  died  a  right  of  Imrgesg  of  Jhunfrieif*  in  Seotland,  Novem- 
ber, 22, 1725. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  I  little  thought. 
That  hither  to  this  place  I  should  been  brought ; 
Therefore,  as  In  the  Lord  I  put  my  Trust, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  blest  among  tiie  Just.t 

ft 

ICKBURGH.  Twenty-five  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  154. 
Written  in  Domesday- book,  Scheburc.  Lies  east  of  Col- 
veston,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wissey  opposite  to  Mimde- 
fofd ;  the  London  road  to  Swaff ham,  Walsingham,  &c.,  run- 
ning through  itt.  The  church  is  an  old  single  building  of 
flint  and  pebbles,  covered  with  reed,  and  has  a  square  em- 
battled tower,  and  four  bells ;  and  at  first  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Bartholomew.  It  is  forty-four  feet  by  eighteen.  On  the 
nice  of  the  screen,  and  over  which  stood  the  old  rood  loft, 
were  several  shields  of  arms.  The  chancel  is  about  twenty- 
six  feet  by  eighteen,  in  the  east  window  is  the  figure  of  St. 
Catherine;  and  on  the  north  side  one  of  the  Viigin.  On 
the  pavement  are  several  gravestones,  some  ridged,  and  some 
with  crosses  floral,  cut  in  them,  in  memory  of  some  ancient 

*  So  expressed  bv  Blomefield,  who  sayt  these  penons  were  pedlars. 

t  In  the  will  of  Edward  Kypar»  rector,  >made  IMS  and  IBM,  mendon  Is  made  of 
the  chapel  of  oar  Lady  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  of  Wilton,  he  desires  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  choir,  before  the  image  of  St.  James,  gives  money  to  the  common  torches, 
Ac.:  and  John  Ketryngham,  by  will,  1500,  gives  to  the  five  gawdies  in  the  chapel  of 
our  Lady,  to  continue  there  two  yere,  every  yere  a  pound  of  wax. 

X  Dr.  Gale,  In  his  *'  Commentary  on  Antoninus,'*  makes  this  a  H««M^n  station, 
(the  Iclani;}  and  of  tlie  same  opinion  was  the  learned  Mr.  Talbot,  though  Salmon,  in 
his  "  Roman  Stations,"  places  the  IcianI  at  Colchester,  and  even  the  villa  Fanstlni, 
at  Maldon,  In  Bssex,  but  most  authors  dissent  flrom  him.  It  Is  certain  that  the  dis* 
tance  between  this  town  and  that  of  Bury,  (generally  agreed  to  be  the  villa  Faustini) 
as  observed  by  Antoninus,  exactlv  answers;  take  which  rout  yon  please,  either 
through  Brandon  or  Thetlbrd,  and  that  the  road  here  leading  to  Swaffham,  fto.  is 
broad,  strait,  and  level,  and  has  an  air  of  antiquitv  and  grandeur  appears  to  every 
traveller;  and  in  the  plantations  at  Idnford,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Ickbnrgh; 
and  at  the  building  of  the  new  hall  there,  several  Roman  urns  have  been  dug  up ; 
and  on  the  road  towards  Bury  was  a  large  mUUare  to  be  seen,  which  might  be  tne 
jirtfrntw  ob  urbo  lapis,  the  dtstance  answering.  Sir  Henry  Snelman  observes  thnt 
the  IcenI,  by  which  name  this  part  of  the  Heptarchy  was  distinguished  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  Is  a  British  term,  partly  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  on  which  the 
Roman  letanl  is  tonnded,  is  a  British  term,  derived  from  the  river  Ise  or  Ichen ;  and  it 
Is  not  a  little  remarkable,  tliat  roost  of  the  rivers  in  Norfolk,  with  verv  little  variation, 
in  sound,  still  retain  the  same  name.  Urns  the  great  river  diat  flows  between  Norf<4k 
nnd  Cambridgeahire,  emptying  itself  Into  the  sea  near  Lynn,  is  called  the  Case  Magna; 
that  which  divides  the  south  west  of  this  county  from  Suffolk,  is  called  the  Onse 
Parva;  and  a  thisd,  wUeh  is  in  a  great  measure  the  boundary  of  the  hundred  of 
Grimshoe;  between  those  of  Clackclose  and  South  Greenhoe,  Is  called  the  Wissey, 
which  certainly  comes  very  near  the  British  word  Ise.  On  tiie  north  of  this  Ise  or 
Wissey  stands  the  town  of  Ichebnrc,  as  It  Is  written  in  Domesday-book,  which  in 
other  words  Is  a  tow*  or  bnif^  on  tlw  Ise,  as  It  Is  alio  written,  that  b,  the  bourn, 
biQoke,  or  river  Ise. 
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rectors.  The  Hermitage,  or  Hov9e  of  Lepers^  stood  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  and  was  founded  by  William  Baren- 
tun,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  chapel  belonging  to  it  was 
built  of  flint  and  boulder,  a>>out  thirty  feet  by  twenty  in 
length,  having  an  additional  building  at  the  west  end,  con- 
verted to  a  farmhouse.  In  old  writings  it  is  frequently  de- 
signated *  at  the  new  bridge  at  Ick burgh.*  Here  is  Chevere's 
manor. 

LYNFORD.      Twenty-seven  miles.     — P.  62. 

Lies  between  Mundford  and  Buckenham  Parva,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  British  hlyn  (palus),  and  signifies  a  fenny 
or  miry  ford,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  a  spreading  water;  and 
in  both  these  respects  the  passage  over  the  river  here  to  Ick- 
burgh  does  very  well  answer,  the  ground  near  the  water  being 
bog,  and  a  mere  fen,  two  rivers  uniting  a  little  above  the 
town.*     In  1720,  two  Roman  urns  were  dug  up  here ;  and, 
in  1735,  a  gardener  working  in  the  plantations  of  Mr.  Nel- 
thorpe*6  house,   discovered  a  pavement  of  flint  stones,  on 
which  were  ashes  with  ossary  fragments,  and  beneath  an  urn ; 
this  was  evidently  a  Roman  sepulchral  hearth.     In  1717, 
James  Nelthorp,  esq.,  built  (says  Blomefield)  a  very  agreeable^ 
seat  here,  with  gardens,  plantations,  canal,  &c.  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  old  halV,  now  the  farmhouse,  which  was  the 
only  house  in  this  place.     The  church  of  Lynford  has  been 
long  demolished,  it  stood  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  court 
yard  leading  to  the  new  hall ;  its  site  is  enclosed  and  planted 
with  Scotch  firs,  where  may  be  observed  several  of  the  foun- 
dation stones,  and  here  several  human  bones  were  dug  up. 

Lynford  Hall  is  the  seat  of  J.  W.  D.  Merest,  esq. 

METHWOLD.  Thirty-six  miles.  St.  George.  P.  1164. 
Lies  north  of  Feltwell,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  hundred. 
It  takes  it  name  from  its  site,  Methelwalde,  that  is,  the  wold 
between  Northwold  and  Hackwold,  the  Midlewalde.  The 
church  is  presumed  to  have  been  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  It  is  a  regular  building,  with  a  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  a  chancel.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  is 
a  square  embattled  tower,  ornamented  with  a  pinnacle  as 

*  It  may  also  derive  it*  name  flrom  Uwpn,  which  vignifies,  in  the  Britiah,  a  city  or 
Urge  town,  and  so  may  have  respect  to  the  Iciani  of  the  Romans. 
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each  corner — ^herein  is  a  dock  and  a  dial  plate,  with  five  mu- 
sical bells ;  and  on  this  square  tower  is  raised  an  octangular 
one,  on  which  is  an  octangular  spire  or  pyramid,  of  crocket- 
work,  surmounted  by  a  vane.    The  nave,  from  the  screen  to 
the  arch  of  the  tower,  is  fifty-four  feet  by  forty-six.     The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  fluted  pillars  of  stone,  and 
on  the  heads  of  the  principal  wood-work  of  the  roof,  are  fi- 
gures of  the  religious ;  here  are  several  gravestones  reaved  of 
tiieir  brasses,  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  screen  is  a  stone 
staircase  to  Uie  rood  loft,  and  over  this  part  of  the  church, 
on  the  gable  of  the  chancel,  is  an  arch  of  stone  and  brick, 
where  ute  saint's  bell  formerly  hung.*    The  chancel  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  church  by  a  wooden  screen,  but  the  panels  of  it 
seem  to  have  been  transposed;  on  them  are  inscriptions  to 
Thomas  Hallworthy  and  Robert  Keteryngton,  also  to  the 
Swifts,  and  the  Cartwrights.     The  chancel  is  about  thirty 
feet  by  nineteen ;  before  the  steps  of  the  communion-table  is 
a  gravestone,  on  which  has  been  the  effigy  of  a  person  in 
complete  armour,  with  a  canopy,  in^brass,  over  his  head,  but 
the  brass  was  purloined,  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  parish 
clerk,  and  sold  to  a  tinker.   There  was,  formerly,  a  consider- 
able market  at  Methwold,  kept  on  Tuesday,  but  now  almost 
^sused,  and  there  b  a  fair  yearly  on  St.  George's  day.    Its 
warren  (says  Blomefield)  is  large  and  famous  to  a  proverb, 
for  rabbits.   A  late  author  says,  *'  in  the  reign  of  king  Cnute, 
Leoffwine,  abbot  of  Ely,  agreed  to  find  the  duke  of  Lancas« 
ter's  fieunily  with  them  two  months  in  every  year;  but  at  that 
time  there  was  no  duke  thus  entitled,  nor  for  many  ages  after.** 
Great  suits  have  been  commenced  on  account  of  the  damage 
of  the  rabbits ;  and,  in  1606,  there  was  a  cause  dependingin 
Chancery,  and  another  in  the  duchy  courts  of  Lancaster,  be- 
tween sir  William  Paston,  sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  sir  John 
Heveningham,  sir  Edmund  Mundeford,  &c.  lords  of  the  ad- 
joining towns,  and  the  warrener — notwithstanding  which  an 
inmiense  number  of  these  animals,  called  by  the  poulterers, 
Mewil  rabbits,  are  still  brought  to  market.  The  late  vicarase 
house  at  Methwold,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  anti^ 

•  This  b«U  wu  not  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  aalnt  l»elng  laicribcd  oe  it,  nor 
from  the  Mint  to  which  the  chnreh  wae  dedicated,  bet  becaose  it  wai  always  rang  out 
wlien  the  pdest  came  to  <'Sancte,  sancte,  lancte,  Domine  Deoa  Sabaoth,"  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  Ood  of  Sabaolh,  or  HoMs,  parpoMly,  that  they  who  coald  not  come  to 
chorch,  nii|ht  nndenUDd  what  a  solemn  olliiee  the  congregation  were  at  that  time  en- 
gaged In :  for  thb  porpose  the  sanetus  beU  was  so  hang  that  it  might  be  heard  M  tb* 
vTMiM*  distance. 

X   X 
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«|uai7.— See  an  etdv^ig  of  it  in  Cotman$  AiUiq.  of  Norfolk. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Brombill,  Otring^they  and  Sieves- 
holm  priory,  commonly  called  Slusham — the  latter  wa«  a 
cell  to  Castle  Acre. — Indosure  act,  1805. 

MUNDFORD.  Thirty  miles.  St.  Leonard.  P.  807. 
Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  river,  a  little  distance  from  the 
town,  through  which  runs  the  London  road,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  ford  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  The  church  is  a 
single  pile,  wjth  a  squ^  embatUed  tower,  with  three  bells, 
on  the  second  of  which  is  inscribed 

A  wooden  screen  divides  the  body  gf  this  church  from  tl^ 
chancel,  the  latter  of  which  is  about  thirty  feel  by  seventeen ; 
und  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  Walter  family.  In  Mund- 
ford  are  the  maAors  of  West  Hall,  (held  by  the  service  of 
a  rose,  and  a  '  sparhawk*),  also  East  HaU>  and  Bigots. 

NORTHWOLD.  Thirty-six  miles.  St.  Andre)y.  P.  081. 
Vulgarly  pronounce,d  Nor*pl.d,  and  written  Northwalde  in 
Domesday-book,  adjoins  ]M[etliwold,  and  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Wifi^ey,  and  is  called  Wold  from  its  situation  i|^ 
^n  open  champaign  country. — The  church  has  a  nave,  nortii 
and  south  aisles,  a  jiftrge  and  lofty  square  ead>attled  tower 
with  ei^ht  pi|^/Qacles  of  stoi^e,  carved,  and  five  bells;  a  cloche, 
and  dial.*  Tlbe  cbui^ch  measures  about  sixty-five  feet  by 
fifty-five :  near  the  font  lies  a  stone  with  ibe  brass  of  a  man, 
but  the  femfi\e  figure  i^  gone;  on  a  brass  plate  is  an  orate 
for  John  Perse  and  his  wife;  besides  these  are  orates  for 
Daraeut,  Da^s^o^n,  TalbotJbe,  and  a  gravestone  in  memory  of 
Ilichard  Car^r.  At  the  ^est  end  of  the  nave  is  a  large 
gallery  /or  the  singers;  and  on  the  head  pf  ^wo  anpient  seats 
under  \X,  ^  shield,  with  a  sword  and  a  mace  in  sfllHre,  in 
allpion  to  St.  Andrew.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  oak, 
P^ilited  an.d  gilt ;  ornamented  with  the  Jletter  A  and  a  cripwn 
over  if,  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew,  and  with  many  spread 
eagles.  Over  the  arch  of  the  lowest  window  on  Uie  south 
side,  in  stone  work,  is  this  inscription — 

9ra8  Ut  t|e  f^U  ot  Js)it  l^tolsttg. 


•  This  tower  was  bailt  tn  147S. 
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At  the  east  end  of  the  soath  aidci  is  an  asoent  of  two  steps, 
and  here  are  remaining  two  pedestals  for  statues.  On  a  desk, 
in  Blomefield*s  time,  were  the  ''Martyrs/'  by  Fox,  the  gift 
of  Henry  Partridge,  esq.  About  the  middle  of  the  aisle, 
near  the  foundation,  in  a  large  stone  coffin,  lies  the  founder 
of  this  part  or  aisle,  probably  John  Stayling  aforesaid;  and 
near  this  is  a  mural  monument  in  memory  of  Ann  Gordon, 
1732.  On  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  was  painted 
the  history  of  the  Salutation, 

being  left  in  a  label.  The  chancel  b  divided  from  the  nave 
by  a  wooden  screen,  on  wfiich  were  painted  several  figures 
of  saints ;  this  part  appears  of  more  ancient  date  than  the 
nave.  On  the  head  of  an  oaken  stall,  in  the  chancel,  is 
carved  on  a  shield  azure,  a  saltire  guUs  between  a  mullet  in 
chief  pierced  or,  and  three  doves  argent,  (the  greater  part  of 
the  same  arms  remained  in  the  hall  of  the  rectory-house, 
and  in  the  parlour  windows)  and  near  to  it  was  painted  the 
effigy  of  some  rector,  sitting  alone  at  a  table,  well  furnished 
with  meat  and  drink,  the  motto 

^v^mHi  eyalsti  syysrtet 

^n  the  head  of  an  opposite  stall  are  the  arms  of  St.  George ; 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Holder,  Novell, 
and  Soott;  to- the  latter  b  the  following  inscription — 

Carmen  Thorns  Scoti,  fillj  quondam  rectoris  higat  Ecclesbe  et  i 
Sacrls  Domesticis  Regi  Jacobo  sab  eodem  marmore  ana  com  Matre 
Sepulti  ab  eodem  dam  in  Tivis  esiet  compoaitom  sepalchro  lao  inscri- 
bendum  obt  1S«  die  Novemb.  An  Incamationit  Qiristi»  1616.  JEU 
80S  68. 

Qoem  ViveDi  Matri  Lapidem  fed  esse  Sepolchrom 
Me  Qooiqoe  defanctnm  eontegtt  iste  Lapit 
Ut  Qon  me  vivom  coneepit  Corpora  viva 
In  soa  me  rorsoa  viacera  condpiat.* 

Against  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  b  a 
large  and  lofty  pile  of  clunch  or  chalk  stone ;  the  upper  part 
is  of  curious  wrought  spire  work  with  arched  canopies,, 
adorned  with  many  niches,  and  in  them  little  pedestals  for 
images;  on  the  body  or  lower  part  are  the  effigies  of  three 


•  BngUshed  thus  by  Hiomu  Scot,  hU  eldcit 

This  atone  which,  living,  on  my  moUier  I 
Canted  to  b«  laid,  now  dead,  on  me  doth  lie ; 
Bo  die  tiuit  qnick  conceived  me  in  her  womb 
Beceivee  me  dead,  and  now  becomes  my  tomb. 

X  X  2 
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men  in  armour,  and  three  trees,  a  tree  between  each  man, 
all  in  a  reclining  or  falling  posture.*  Against  the  south  wall 
is  a  painted  board,  ornamented  with  an  urn  and  two  Cupids, 
a  book,  and  two  death's  heads,  with  foilage,  festoons,  &c. 
and  thus  inscribed — 

On  tfaii  south  side  of  the  chancel  lies  the  body  of  Robbrt  Borhill, 
D.D.  rector  of  this  church  aod  residentiary  of  Hereford ;  who,  by  his 
learned  works,  writ  in  Latin  against  the  champions  of  the  Romish 
church,  did  great  service  to  tlie  Protestant  caose  in  general,  as  well 
as  to  the  Churcli  of  England  in  particolar.  He  was  most  intimate 
with  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Ralbiob,  and  assisted  him  in  the  cri- 
tical part  of  his  Histortf  of  the  World:  he  was  also  a  good  antiquary 
and  poet,  as  well  as  a  great  divine,  which  appears  from  several  MSS. 
of  his  now  in  Oxford.  In  this  place  he  took  sanctuary  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  troubles  in  October,  1641*  To  revive. the*  memory  of  so 
worthy  and  learned  a  man,  Samuel  Knight,  D.D.  prebendary  of 
Ely,  erected  this  table  An  Dni,  1727.  Dr.  B..  was  bred  in  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  probationer  fellow,— For  a  list 
of  bis  works  see  Bib,  Brii. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  the  bishop  of  £ly,t  Dagoneys,  and 
Havells  or  Hovells.  In  the  town  of  Northwold  is  a  fair  kept 
yearly  on  St.  Andrew*s  day.  Inclosure  act,'  1796. '  North- 
wold hall  is  the  residence  of  Thoinas  Harvey,  esq. 

Dr.  HoLDBR,  who  was  inducted  rector  of  this  church, 
1062,  was  famous  for  his  method  of  instructing  the  deaf, 
and  dumb. 

William  Hinton,  D.D.,  rector  of  this  place,  and  in 

*  This,  Blomefield  coaceivei,  was»  before  the  RefonnaUon,  called  the  Mpnlchre 
of  our  Lord,  the  pocture  of  the  mco,  alluding  to  what  the  scripture  obiervei  of  the 
nard  or  keepers  of  the  sepulchre-—"  And  for  fear  of  him,  the  keepers  did  shake  and 
became  .as  dead  men ;  and  the  earth  did  quakei  siMl  ^^  rocks  rent,  ice."  These 
sepulchres  were  erected  always,  continues  Blomefield,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  near  to  the  altar:-— thus,  Thomas  Fiennea,  lord  Dacres,  hy  his  will,  bearing 
date  September  1,  1081,  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Herst  MoBceaox,  in  Essex*  oa  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar,  hppoiatine  that  a  tomb 
should  be  made  for  placing  tj^ere  the  sepulchre  of  our  L^:  and  sir  Henry  Colet 
wills  to  be  buried  in  Stepney,  at  the.  sepulchre  before  Seynt  Dunstan,  and  his  mo- 
nument is  to  be  seen  at  this  day  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  said  church — 
Great  wax  lights  were  genenuly  burning  here.  John  W^amsted^,  abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  appcnnted  twelve  wax  lights  to  bum  about  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  and 
gave  money  for  them  Tor  ever;  and  great  pomp  and  pageantry  was  used  here  on  high 
festivals,  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  or  Easter  day,  the  crucifix;  and  the  pix  were 
taken  out  of  this  place,  where  they  were  deposited  in  a  solemn  manner,  on  Good 
Friday,  by  the  priest,  on  the  saying  SurrexU,  no»  est  hie, 

t  Ine  heath,  called  Scortellng  in  this  manor,  was  common  to  all  the  manors  of  the 
town  for  feeding  only ;  the  manh  called  South  fen  consisted  of  a  Iboosand  acres,  la 
which  the  whole  «oJfce  of  the  town  might  feed,  dig,  &c.  but  the  soke  of  Methwold  could  only 
feed  diere,  as  this  township  did  In  the  common  of  Methwold,  with  their  beast's  bora, 
■Bderhoffn,  fcc— Sec  Blom^/Md,  Blomefield  mentions  that  a  Judgment  on  a  verdict, 
relatlre  to  the  above,  was  respited  by  a  day  of  itfoe,  with  the  assent  of  the  Judges. 
There  was  another  marrii  callea  North  fen,  wherein  the  whole  town  mi^t  dig,  feed, 
common,  9n.\  and  a  common  pasture  between,  the  town  and  Cnmwise,  to  which  the 
township  might  feed  only. 
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the  commission  of  the  peace,  oommunioated  an  account  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  in  the  chancel  of  his  church,  engraved  in 
Vettuta  moHMmefita  vol.  hi,  plate  31.  He  died,  aged 
sixty^eight,  February,  1806. 

I>R«  Watsok,  the  celebrated  Inshop  of  Landaff,  was,  in 
1780,  rector  of  Northwold. 

WiTTiNGTON,  b  about  three  miles  west  of  Northwold,  to 
which  town  it  is  a  hamlet. 

SANTON.  Thiity-two  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  21— This 
now  nearly  depopulated  village,  has  only  a  manor  or  farm- 
house ;  it  lies  westward  of  Croxton,  near  the  Ouze  Parvtg 
that  divides  this  county  from  that  of  Suffolk;  in  ancient 
writings  it  is  written  Santon  and  Stanton,  and  so  may  take 
its  name  either  from  its  sandy  situation,  or  from  the  number 
of  flinty  stones  that  are  in  the  scuMis.  It  was  given,  by 
Edward  VI.,  to  his  schoolmaster  sir  John  Cheeke.  The 
church  is  small,  and  was  rebuilt  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church,  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Bancroft,  gent.,  and  con- 
secrated in  1028.  At  the  south-west  comer,  is  a  small 
turret  for  one  bell;  and  here  is  a  stone  with  arms  and  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Bancroft.* 

STANFORD.  Twenty-nine  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  150. 
Takes  its  name  from  the  stony  ford  over  the  river  that  runs 
through  the  town. — ^Tbe  church  is  built  of  brick,  and  was  a 
good  pile  of  building  till  it  was  suffered  to  go  into  decay* 
It  consisted  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  chan- 
cel :  the  ables  seem  to  have  been  additions  to  the  body  of 
the  church,  erected  by  pious  persons  as  chapels  or  chantries, 
long  since  decayed.  The  tower  is  round  towards  the  base, 
and  octangular  towards  the  summit.  The  nave  is  thirty-four 
feet  by  fifty,  and  the  chancel  thirty-feet  by  twenty.  The 
church  formerly  contained  the  arms  of  the  earis  of  Clare, 
Beauchanip,  Warwick,  Mortimer  of  Attlebui%h,  those  of  En- 
gland, and  Fitzjohn.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Mortimer,  Lan- 
getots,  Mundford's  fee,  Standford,  and  Ufford  or  Campseys. 

•  Ib  March  8,  i«B5,  Richard  Kendal,  A.M.  was  institiited  on  the  death  of  the  last 
rector.  He  was  tamed  oat  by  the  earl  of  Manchester,  Anaast  10, 1044,  for  obsenrine 
the  orders  of  the  ehnrch,  reraaiac  to  contribnte  to  the  rebellion,  swearing,  hanntioi 
ions,  beine  distempered  with  liqaor,  keeping  malignant  company,  and  for  saying  in  i 
sermon,  six  or  seven  years  before,  thai  the  pmrllans  were  hypocrites.  He  was  also 
plundered  for  the  parlumettt  tajtes,  and  his  temporal  estate  pat  nader  seqoeslration. 
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STURSTON.  Seyenteen  mUes.  Holy  Cnm.  P.  42. 
ThU  decayed  vilkiffe  lies  at  the  north-east  angle  of  this 
hundred,  and  may  derive  its  name  from  the  rivulet  that  runs 
on  the  north  side  of  it,  not  unlikely  called  the  Stour.  At 
the. time  of  the  survey  it  belonged  to  Ralph  Bainard,  a  pow- 
erful baron,  who  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
manor-house  only  remained  when  Bkmiefield  wrote,  the  rest 
of  the  village  being  demolished;  and  the  churchy  a  small 
pile  of  flint,  with  a  low  square  tower,  and  standing  south  of 
the  old  manor-house,  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  open  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  From  the  foundation  stones  at  the 
east  end,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  chancel.  This  church 
was  in  length  about  twenty-six  feet,  by  fourteen  wide :  on  the 
pavement  are  stones  to  the  memory  of  the  Bedingfields.  The 
church  was  formerly  well  endowed,  but,  when  Blomefield 
wrote,  the  officiating  curate  was  allowed  only  6/.  per  annum. 

WEST  TOFTS.  Twenty-three  miles.  St.  Mary.  P-.  12B. 
Joins  to  the  west  side  of  Stanford  ;  toft  signifies  a  house,  or 
cottage,  and  to  express  the  poverW  of  any  person ;  this  pro- 
verb was  used  that  he  had  not  to/t  or  grofts,  that  is,  house 
or  land ;  the  adjunct  west,  is  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
villages  of  the  same  name.  In  Domesday-book  it  is  written 
Stom. — ^The  church  is  a  very  ancient  building  of  flint,  stone, 
&c. ;  the  nave  is  in  length  about  fifty-four  feet,  by  twenty- 
seven  wide,  with  a  large  square  embattled  tower,  with  four 
bells ;  the  great  bell  is  thus  inscribed — 

VittQ  Coroftsta,  9nt  Nos  titi  Uisna  Seats. 

This  tower*  was  begun  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Edward  IVth. ;  round  the  water 
table  is  an  account  of  the  benefactors,  cut  in  stone,  in  this 
manner: — 


. 

flUe 

flil^ra 

&t. 

CS^filfiam 

Holt. 

Join  Ketofte. 

Viohrtt 

*  Though  it  Is  certain  the  fooadatlOB  waft  laid,  and  the  tower  bailt  i»  hllh  as  the 
water  table,  in  the  reignt  above  mentioned,  yet  it  tefems  not  to  hav«  been  cmnpleted 
till  a  long  tune  after,  for  in  1M8>  WIDlam  OyWer  left  to  the  edifying  of  the  ateeple, 
0«.  8tf. 
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Th«  chancel  is  of  equal  height  with  the  nave,  and  has  no  arch 
to  sefArate  it,  vhich  shews  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  pile, 
it  being  parted  only  by  a  screen.  Caston*s  shield  is  hi  the 
upper  windows  of  the  chancel,  on  the  sonth  side ;  in  the 
wall,  where  formerly  was  an  allntr,  is  a  piseina.  The  north 
aisle  has  an  ascent  at  the  east  end,  where  there  was  another 
altar.  It  is  thirty-three  feet  by  eighteen — signs  of  a  vestry 
appears  from  the  door,  whrieh  led  into  it,  on  the  north  side. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  BarWieh,  the  J.er* 
myns,  (of  whom  Thomas  was  "  a  pensioner  of  the  Bodyes 
of  the  late  king  James,  and  also  of  king  CharleSy  both  of 
Blessed  Memorie)  ;*'  also  to  John  Hettnan. 

On  Monday,  January  2nd,  171S0,  an  oaken  coffin  was  found 
in  a  moist  springy  place  in  this  town,  by  some  workmen  b«* 
longing  to  Mr.   Partridge,  who  were   making  a  ditch  to 
drain  the  ground.     Near  the  place  where  it  was  found,  is  a 
piece  of  ground,  a  little  east  of  the  church,  moated  about, 
where  formerly  was  the  seat  or  hall  of  the  Caatons ;  and, 
perhaps,  here  might  have  been  some  neighbouring  chapel. 
It  lay  south-east  and  north-west,  and  was  full  of  water ;  in 
it  were  the  bones  of  the  persons  interred,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  a  face,  cut  either  in  jet  or  Lancashire  coal,  with  a 
hole  through  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  also  a  blue  cipher, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  set  in  a  ring ;  and  several  blue 
irregular  beads,  with  a  broken  golden  ferrule,  which,  the 
workmen  said,  slipped  off  a  small  piece  of  wood,  like  a  knit- 
ting sheath,  it  was  broken  outright  by  them ;  it  probably 
belonged  to  some  small  crucifix.      These  curiosities  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Martin.     Here 
are  the  manors  of  Caston  Hall,  Tofts,  and  Bigots  or  Dor- 
wards.    Ingelram  Belet,  who  held  lands  in  trust  to  the  last 
manor,  was  knighted  by  bathing,  in  the  fourteenth  Edwd.  I. 

West  Tofts  Hall  is  the  seat  of  John  Moseley,  esq.,  and 
here  is  Buckingham  House,  the  residence  of  lord  Petre. 

WEETING  with  BnmehilL  Thirty-three  miles.  All 
Saints.  P.  390.  Lies  west  of  Santon,  in  the  south  part  of 
the  hundred,  where  it  is  divided  from  Suffolk  by  the  little 
Ouze.  It  is  written  Wetinge  in  the  Confessor*s  time,  that  is 
a  watery  meadow. — Bromehill  priory,  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  St.  Thomas  ^  Becket,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  sir  Hugh  de  Plaiz,  for  canons  regular  of  the 
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order  of  St.  Auguttine,  in  or  about  the  reign  of  king  Jobo. 
This  priory,  bj  a  bull  of  pope  Clement  VII.  in  May»  1528, 
was  releasedy  previously  to  the  dissolution,  to  cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  On  the  at- 
tamder  of  the  cardinal,  it  was  conferred,  in  exchange  for 
other  lands,  upon  Christ  Church  college,  Cambridge.  It 
stood  about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town,  in  the  parish  of 
Weeting,  on  the  north  side  of,  and  very  near  to,  the  farm- 
honse  called  Bromehill  house,  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  said  priory,  where  are  many  foundations  of  walls,  &c* 
to  be  seen,  as  is  the  site  of  the  conventual  Ghurs;h,  which 
was  a  long  narrow  building :  here  several  stone  coffins  have 
been  dug  up.  In  the  sevenui  of  Henry  III.  a  fair  was  granted 
to  the  prior,  &c.  to  be  held  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  the 
translation  day  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  prior  is  said  to  have  a  meroa^e  here,  of  both  of 
which  he  was  disseized  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,*  who  af- 
terwards granted  them  to  the  corporation  of  Thetford.  In 
the  reigns  of  queen  Elisabeth  and  king  James  I.  the  Fowlers, 
who  hiMl  a  considerable  estate  in  Weeting,  held  Bromehill 
priory,  by  lease  from  Christ*s  college ;  afterwards  this  farm 
was  held  by  the  Pecks,  Shadwells,  and  Tooks.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, in  his  additions  to  the  **  Monasticon  Anglicanum" 
observes,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  there  of  this  priory, 
and  Willis  ^ivea  us  only  the  name  of  the  last  prior.f  The 
church  of  Weeting  All  Saints  stands  at  the  north-east  part  of 
the  town ;  it  has  a  nave,  forty-one  feet  by  thirty-three,  the 
roof  is  of  oak,  and  the  principals  are  supported  by  figures  of 
religious  persons,  sadly  defaced  ;  a  north  aisle,  and  a  chan- 
cel; and  has  a  shed  or  belfry  at  the  west  end,  in  which  hang 
four  bells.    The  chancel,  twenty-nine  feet  by  seventeen,  is 

*  The  author  of'Uie  "Atlas  of  Norfolk,"  u>i  Blomefleld,  calls  tbU  a  monastery  of 
Beaedlcliocs,  and  asserts,  that  king  Henry  VIII.  sold  the  site  and  lauds  to  str  1  bomaa 
Woodhonse,  of  Waxham.  Of  a  like  mistake  la  the  aathor  of  the  "  Antiqaitates  Brl- 
laDoicB"  gniltyt  who  observes,  that  the  king  suppressed  this  honse  on  accoont  of  the 
crimes  and  demerits  of  the  prior  and  canons,  proved  on  them  before  the  bishops  of 
Rocheater,  Saliabary.  and  Vorwich,  and  declared  them,  in  10S4,  forfeited  to  the  Ex- 
cheqner,  with  all  their  revennes  and  farms;  and  that  the  master  and  fellows  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  obtained  of  the  king  and  the  pope  the  said  priory  and  its 
revenne;  and  andcr  the  same  charge  lies  Fuller,  in  saying  the  exchange,  between  the 
college  and  the  king,  was  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI. 

t  This  vere  of  oor  Lord,  A.  M,ccxxiiii.  the  emperor  Baldewyn,  whicli  whanne  h^ 
wente  to  batalle  to  fyghte  with  Uode's  enemyes,  he  hadde  a  crooa  borea  before  hym, 
whicbe  crosse  saynt  Eieyne  made  of  the  crosae  that  Cryst  deyde  apon,  and  there  waa 
an  Baglysah  prest  that  tyme  with  hym,  that  was  called  sir  Hnghe,  and  he  was  borne 
la  Dorfolke,  the  which  preest  broaght  the  same  crosse  to  Bromholm  iu  Norfoike. — 
Vide  "  A  CaroMleU  ^  London/*  p.  10,  1220  to  mi,  reprinted  ISSr. 
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parted  from  the  nave  b\  a  wooden  screen,  the  panels  of 
which  have  been  painted  with  representations  of  saints,  &c. 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Hobman  and 
Wright;  and  on  the  pavement,  near  the  south  wall,  are 
gravestones  ornamented  with  crosses  pattSe.  In  a  close  near 
the  churchyard  of  AU  Saints,  are  the  venerable  ruins  of  a 
large  square  castle,  of  flint,  ^c.  the  seat  of  the  family  of  de 
Plaiz,  which  has  been  moated  round ;  an  eminence  at  one 
comer  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  keep.  Weeting  St.  Mary's 
church  is  nearly  contiguous  to  All  Saints*  church;  it  stood 
on  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  became  a  ruin  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall  of  the  tower  about  a  century  since.  It 
was  built  of  flint  and  chalk,  and  after  it  fell,  it  appeared 
that  the  nave  was  divided  by  a  neat  and  lofty  arch,  that  re- 
mained ;  the  area  of  the  chancel  has  been  long  overgp*own 
with  nettles,  &c.  Here  were  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Tooke,  Copping,  Dale,  &c.  About  two  miles  eastward 
of  the  town,  and  in  this  parish,  are  the  entrenchments  called 
Grimes  Graves,  mentioned  in  our  introduction  to  this  hun- 
dred. On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  from  the  edge  of  the 
Fen,  rises  a  bank  or  ditch,  which  runs  some  miles,  and  parts 
Weeting  from  Wilton  and  Feltwell,  called  the  Foss ;  and  in 
the  fields  of  Weeting,  north  of  the  town,  says  Blomefield, 
is  a  green  way,  called  Wakingham  way,  used,  as  it  is  said, 
by  pilgrims  in  their  way  to  the  Lady  of  Walsingham,  a  ma- 
dona  of  such  high  repute,  that  the  Galaxia,  or  milky  way^ 
was  called  by  people  of  these  parts,  the  Walsingham  way, 
as  pointing  to  that  angel.  Here  was  formerly  a  stone  cross, 
now  broken  into  two  pieces,  commonly  called  the  stump 
crosses.  Weeting  is  celebrated  as  a  favourite  spot  for 
coursing.  Weeting  hall  was  the  seat  of  John  Julius  Anger- 
stein,  esq.  Colonel  Dix  on  has  also  an  elegant  mansion  here, 
the  doors  and  sash  frames  of  which  are  solid  mahogany,  and 
the  apartments  furnished  in  the  choicest  style,  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  attic.  This  seat  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
built  houses  in  Norfolk.  The  manor  abounds  with  game. 
The  right  honourable  Charles  Henry  Coote,  bart.,  earl  of 
Montrath,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's most  honourable  privy-council,  had  considerable  pro- 
perty in  Weeting ;  he  built  a  large  house,  inclosed  a  park, 
and  made  very  valuable  improvements. 

Kebum,  in  the  bounds  of  Bromhill,  on  a  green,  near  to  the 
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OuM  Parva,  where  formerly  Bromliill  fair  was  kept^  roaay 
tbundation  stones  bare  been  dug  up,  amd  a  large  key  like  on 
old  church  key.  Some  grounds  here  called  by  the  name  of 
Kebum,  induced  Blomefield  to  iix  this  place  as  the  stte» 
otherwise  now  forgotten.  The  lesser  Ousc  here  divides  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  over  which  river  is  a  stone 
bridge  at  Brandon.  This  town  bad  formerly  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, on  Thursday,  now  discontinued ;  and  has  three  annual 
lairs,  viz.  February  14th,  June  11th,  and  November  11th* 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here,  by  water,  to  Lynn, 
&c,,  and  by  the  post  road  to  London,  where  rabbits  and 
eggs  are  sent  in  abundance. 

Thomas  Shadwbll,  the  poet-laureat  and  historiogra- 
pher to  William  III.,  was,  according  to  Blomefield,  a  native 
of  Weeting,  but  by  other  biographers  said  to  have  been  bom 
at  Stanhon  hall  in  this  county,  a  seat  of  his  father's,,  about 
1040.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and 
sent  to  the  Temple,  and  from  thence  on  a  tour  to  the  continent. 
On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  the  muses,  and  fell  un- 
der Dryden*s  lash,  who  satirized  him  by  the  name  of  Mac 
Flecnoe,  and  succeeding  that  poet  in  the  office  of  laureat,  of 
course  added  to  Dryden's  indignation.  Shadwell  wrote  seven- 
teen plays,  had  he  written  a  less  number,  they  would,  proba- 
bly, have  been  better.  His  *'  Epsom  Wells,"  has  been  com- 
mended even  by  foreigners,  and  St.  Evremond  admired  it. 
He  died  suddenly  December,  1691,  aged  fifly-two,  and  was 
buried  in  Poets  Comer,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  the  date 
of  his  death  on  his  monument  is  not  correct.  His  virtue  had 
never  been  called  in  question,  though  his  abilities  have  been 
doubted.  It  is  said  by  Noble,  that  he  was  an  honest  man, 
and  died  with  the  same  bumble  piety  in  which  he  lived ;  yet 
Chalmers  accuses  him  of  being  in  conversation  often  grossly 
indecent  and  profane,  or  lord  Rochester  would  not  have  said, 
that  Shadwell  had  more  wit  and  humour  than  any  other 
poet. — See  Noble*s  Continuation  of  Oranger,  and  Chalmerg* 
Biog.  Diet. 

John  Julius  Angbrstbin,  esq.  This  distinguished  pa- 
tron and  connoisseur  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  who,  from 
his  once  residing  in  Weeting,  claims  from  us  some  notice, 
was  born  at  Petersburg,  in  1735,  and  came  over  to  England 
about  the  year  1749,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  An- 
drew Thompson,  esq.,  an  eminent  Russian  merchant,   in 
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whose  counting-house  he  was  engag^ed  many  years^  and  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Lloyds,  the  well  known  resort 
of  brokers  and  underwriters.    Mr.  A.  very  considerably  con- 
tributed to  the  body  of  underwriters,  by  procuring  an  Act  of 
parliament,  by  viitue  of  which  every  owner  was  prohibited 
fix>m  changing  the  name  by  which  his  vessel  was  originally 
distinguished.     He  also  rendered  the  house  many  other  ser- 
vices, particularly  in  1793,  by  effecting  a  loan  of  Exchequer 
bills :  he  was  the  original  proposer  of  our  state  lotteries  :  he 
was  also  instrumental  in  bringing  the  celebrated  Renwick 
Williams,  the  monster,  to  justice :  he  also  established  the 
Veterinary  college,  and  was  the  first  to  propose  a  reward  of 
2000/.  from  the  funds  at  Lloyds,  for  that  hnmane  and  me- 
ritorious invention  the  life  boat.     Having  at  length  acquired 
•a  princely  fortune,*  he  retired  in  1811  from  active  life,  and 
divided  his  time  chiefly  between  his  house  in  Pall -Mall,  and 
his  delightful  villa  at  Blackheath,  called  Woodlands  ;  where, 
among  other  combinations  of  art  and  nature,  was  a  conser- 
vatory, richly  stored  with  plants,  among  which,  in  the  cen- 
tre, was  a  lofty  pine,  from  Van  Dieman*s  land,  for  which 
Mr.  A.  was  once  offered  one  thousand  guineas.     His  gallery 
of  pictures  in  London,  were  at  least  equal  to  any  in  point  of 
excellence — they  consisted  in  all  of  forty -two  productions, 
and  are  described  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  clever  criticism.    Among  the  collection 
was  a  Cuyp  which  cost  Mr.  A.   one  tliousand  eight  hun- 
dred guineas;  a  Wilkie,  four  hundred  guineas ;  and  a  Rem- 
brandt, five  hundred  guineeu.     His  collection  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  was  purchased  of  his  ex- 
ecutors by  lord  Liverpool,  for  gratuitous  exhibition.     The 
purchase-money  is  stated  to  have  been  little  short  of  60,000/. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  these  paintings 
from  the  fact,  that  the  sum  of  16,000/.  has  been  repeatedly 
offered  for  one  of  them — The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Seha»- 
tian  del  Piombo, 

Mr.  Angerstein  was  twice  married,  and  died,  leaving  one 
son  and  a  daughter,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  at  Woodlands, 
1823,  and  was  buried  at  Greenwich. — See. a  further  account 
of  this  gentleman,  in  the  Annual  Obituary  for  1824. 

*  It  may  give  some  notion  of  Uw  extent  of  Us  transactiont,  to  stale,  that  Anger- 
iteln  and  flevas  (tlie  laat  firm)  made  the  laraeit  insnrance  tlut  ever  was  effected  in  one 
bottom,  namely,  the  snm  of  656j8Ml.  on  the  Diana  frigate  fkt>m  Vera  Crvc  to  England. 
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HUNDRED  OF  GILTCROSS. 


Takes  it  name  from  eome  remarkable  cross  that  was  gilt, 
which  either  stood  in  the  hundred ,  or  was  to  be  seen  in  great 
part  of  it,  though  Mr.  Neve  observes^-it  was  anciently  spelt 
Gyde-eross,  from  some  cross  that  was  a  guide  to  travellers ; 
and  Blomefield  was  of  opinion  it  might  be  Roudham  cross, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  seen  in  great  part  of  this  hundred , 
and  was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one,  that  town  taking  its 
name  from  it,  Rowdham,  or  Roodham,  as  it  is  anciently  writ- 
ten, signifying  the  town  of  the  cross.  This  hundred  is  about 
ten  miles  nrom  east  to  west,  and  four  and  a  half  iroro  north  to 
south,  and  contains  thirteen  towns,  all  of  which  are  in  Rock- 
land deanerv,  and  Norfolk  archdeaconry.  The  hundred 
court  was  always  kept  at  Kenningnall,  every  three  weeks, 
but  on  account  of  that  market  being  disused,  it  is  removed 
and  kept  at  Market  Harling.  Guiltcross  is  bounded  on  the 
£.  by  Diss  hundred ;  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Ouze,  that  parts 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  on  the  W.  by  Thetford ;  and  on  the  N. 
by  Shropham  hundred,  which  is  divided  from  it  by  the  river 
that  runs  from  Quidenbam  mere  to  Thetford.  The  superior 
liberty  as  to  the  game,  and  many  other  privileges,  belong  to 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  lora  paramount  of  the 
hundred,  all  which  is  in  his  peculiar  liberty  and  jurisdiction, 
called  the  duke  of  Norfolk*s  liberty.  The  half  of  this  hun- 
dred towards  Thetford,  is  champaign,  the  land  being  very 
light  and  sandy. 

BANHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  1195. 
The  church  is  a  regular  building,  forty-five  yards  long,  ha- 
ving a  nave,  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  vestry, 
with  a  square  tower,  on  which  is  a  wooden  spire  ;  it  has 
also  a  clock,  five  bells,  and  a  saint*8  bell.  In  the  south  aisle 
is  an  altar-tomb  for  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  who  died  June  18th, 
1685,  aged  fifty-nine,  with  this  inscription—^ 

**  But  is  Clark  dead?  what  doit  thou  say— 
His  soul's  alive,  his  body  here  doth  lie 
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Bat  in  a  sleep  until  the  judpnent  day, 

And  live  he  shall  unto  Eternity. 
Men  say  he's  dead,  I  say  so  too^ 
And  ere  a  while  they'll  say  the  same  of  you." 

Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Tovey  and  Bring- 
loe.  In  the  north  aisle,  at  the  east  end,  is  a  chapel  or 
chantry,  divided  from  the  church  by  screens,  handsomely 
painted ;  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  lies  sir  Hugh  Bardolph,  knt. 
in  armour,  .founder  of  the  church  (if  not,  of  this  aisle  at 
least) ;  it  is  of  oak,  carved  in  an  excellent  style  of  art ;  there 
is  no  inscription  remaining,  but  yet  it  is  plain  it  was  made 
for  sir  Hugh  Bardolph,  knt.,  for  under  his  left  arm  is  a  large 
cinque  foil,  the  badge  of  the  family.  This  sir  Hugh  was 
with  Richard  I.  at  Messina.  Blomefield  gives  a  wretched 
wood  cut  of  this  monument.  Here  was  a  brass  to  Elizabetha 
Mountereipe,  a  prioress,  of  this  place  (living  or  born  at  Ban- 
ham,  there  being  no  priory  here).  The  windows  of  the  chapel 
had  the  arms  of  Marshall,  Bardolph,  Ufford,  Erpingharo, 
Brotherton,  Clare,  &c.  In  the  chancel,  in  a  north  window, 
was  the  effigy  of  a  person  in  a  religious  habit,  with  a  broken 
scroll  from  his  mouth,  on  which  was — 

See  an  account  of  the  town  lands  in  Blomefield.  There  was 
a  small  oratory  or  hermitage,  at  a  place  called  Stonebridge, 
the  foundation  of  which  (says  Blomefield)  is  visible.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Marshalls,  Greys,  Beckhall,  the  Howe, 
and  Banham  Heath.*  The  customs  of  these  manors  are, 
thaf  the  lands  descend  to  the  eldest  son  ;  the  fines  are  at  the 
Ibrds'  will :  it  gives  a  three  dower,  and  the  tenants  cannot 
fell  timber  on  the  copyhold  without  the  lords  license,  unless 
to  repair  their  ^copyhold  premises. 

.  Ileir..'JouN^MiTH,  A.  B.,  of  St.  John's  college,  Camb., 
late  deputyrbeadie  of  that  university,  and  curate  of  Ban- 
hamr  deciphered  Pepy's  MS.  for  lord  Braybrooke — ^vide  his 
lordshtp^s  preface. 

NORTON  BLOiy  (or  Nortm.)  Twenty  miles.  St.  An- 
drew. P.  341.  Blow  Norton,  as  it  is  corruptly  called 
for  Norton  BeFeau,  which  signifies  the  north  town  upon  the 

*  In  1618  Uiere  wu  a  loog  init  l>etwi*«D  the  townsmen  of  Bsnham,  and  those  of 
Tlbcnhani,  concerning  the  right  of  common^  when  the  townsmen  of  Tibenham  were 
cast. 
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fair  water  or  river  on  which  it  ie  situate,  and  l»y  which  it  is 
divided  on  its  south  part  from  Suffolk. — ^The  church  is  a 
mean  fabric  of  one  aisle  only,  the  tower  is  square  with  three 
bells.  Here  is  an  orate  for  Margaret  Coote,  and  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Gameys,  Stede,  and  Brampton  ;  to  which, 
on  three  brass  plates,  upon  a  stone  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  chancel,  is  Brampton  quartering  Brome,  impaling 
Rock  wood. 

Jtnt  lin  intn^  CHomas  Vrantyton.  Ciouta:,  bio  Hetmse^  t|i 
ib.  iBa&e  ot  Kobembfr,  Cn  tte  fint  of  our  iSictt,  nt^cce^rUxbl 

No  brave  attyer  nor  worldly  Pompe^ 
But  Death  in  ^me  will  quelle, 
Yet  Brampton's  Soule  by  virtoes  Love 
I  hope  in  heven  dothe  dwelle. 

Here  was  also  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  in  1394,  when 
Robert  de  Brom,  the  patron,  obtained  a  perpetual  union  of 
it  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  upon  proving  to  the  bishop 
that  the  revenues  were  so  small  that  nobody  would  accept 
of  it;  and  it  appearing  that  the  church  was  much  decayed, 
and  the  parishioners  too  poor  to  repair  it,  and  that  St.  An- 
drew's church  standing  close  by  it  m  the  same  churchyard, 
was  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  parishes, 
he  licensed  them  to  uull  down  St.  Margaret's  church.  May 
13,  1394,  upon  whicn  it  was  levelled  to  the  ground  and  no 
vestige  left  of  its  site.  The  house,  over  against  the  church, 
is  called  the  Place,  which  name  it  assumed  when  it  was  re- 
built by  John  Brampton,  its  old  name  beinff  Brome  hall.  In 
the  kitchen  window,  before  it  was  repaired,  Blomefield  saw 
the  arms  of  Brome,  Calthorpe,  and  Stede,  and  this  inscrip- 
tion— 

a4)be  atdi  €rra»  Mpell^  in  tiis  ylace. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Brome  hall  and  Semere  hall  :*  the 
customs  of  them  are  fines  to  the  lord's  vrill,  copyholds  de- 
scending to  the  youngest  son;  they  give  no  dower;  the  te- 
nants cannot  fell  timber,  nor  waste  their  copyhold  houses 
without  license ;  and  in  Brome  hall  manor,  every  free  tenant, 
upon  purchase  of  any  freehold,  pays  a  year's  free  rent  to  the 
lord  as  a  customary  relief. 

*  Sir  Nicholas  Coate,  knight,  who  once  held  thb  manor,  and  lived  in  qaeen  Eli- 
Eabeth'f  time,  waa  a  retainer  of  the  dnke  of  Norfolk's  and  apon  his  caase  happening 
to  strike  the  Attomey-eeneral,  for  which  he  was  fined  90,0001.  and  lakl  (n  prison  for 
it  a  long  tfane,  and  at  fast  was  forced  to  sell  his  estate  to  pay  the  fine,  with  the  con- 
sent of  sir  Charles,  bis  son,  who  was  created  eail  of  Montrath,  in  1000. 
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GARBOLDESHAM.  Twenty  miles.  St.  Joha  the  Bap^ 
tist.  P.  700.  GaiiK^desham,  Gerbodes>  or  Gerbolds  towii, 
so  called  from  some  Saxon,  who  was  owner  of  it — ham  in 
the  Saxon  language  signifying  a  house  or  village;  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Lophams  and  by  Kenninghall  on  the  £,  by 
Market  Harling  on  the  N,  and  by  West  Harling  and  Gas- 
thorpe  on  the  W.*  The  church  is  a  good  building,  having 
the  nave,  two  aisles  with  their  chapels  at  their  east  ends, 
north  vestry,  aud  north  porch,  a  tall  square  tower  and  six 
bells;  the  church  aisles  and  chancel  are  ancient,  but  the 
tower  and  north  porch  were  built  about  1600^  for  on  the 
front  of  the  former  was 

0vsU  yrs  anima  Wi.  WiiJUi  Itecf  Cayellatti; 

and  round  the  bottom 

Cirteti  i^ntU  f  Qtmmts  Saytisto  fbu^tU  Bli?alto4  Jfolamiis; 

on  the  tower  are  the  names  of  several  benefactors,  and  the 
only  brass  plate,  when  Blomefield  wrote,  had  an  inscription  to 
the  Carletons.  In  the  east  chancel  window  were  the  arms 
of  Bardolph,  Howard,  and  Scales — see  a  rude  wood-cut. in 
Bhmefield  of  a  knight  kneeling,  with  the  arms  of  Bois, 
Howard,  Cornwall,  and  Fellbiigge,  which  at  one  time  were 
represented  in  the  stained  glass.  All  Saint's  church  stands 
north  of  St.  John's,  about  half  a  furlong,  and  was  officiated 
in  until  1726,  from  which  time  service  was  left  off  by  degrees ; 
and  upon  a  petition  of  the  patrons  incumbent,  aud  parish- 
ioners, in  1734,  license  was  obtained  of  the  bishop  to  suffer 
it  to  dilapidate;  it  was  then  taken  down  except  a  good 
square  tower — according  to  tradition,  the  foundation  was 
laid  by  a  tailor,  continued  by  a  woolcomber,  and  finished  by 
the  parish*  I  find,  (says  Blomefield)  a  stone  fixed  in  the 
building,  about  ten  feet  from  the  grounc),  on  which  is  cut  a 
large  pair  of  tailor's  shears;  and  on  another,  about  ten  feet 

*  The  capital  manor,  called  Wlca,  In  1045,  bei9Dged  to  the  abbey  of  Ely,  WUfric, 
the  sixth  abbot  of  that  home  being  lord  of  it:  this  abbot  had  a  brother  called  God- 
mand,  who,  proposing  marriage  to  a  nobleman's  daagbter,  wai  reftved,  because 
(though  he  was  of  noble  extraction)  yet  not  haying  forty  hides  of  land,  he  could  have 
no  place  among  noblemen;  the  abbot,  to  supply  ihif,  privately  made  over  to  him  se- 
veral manors,  which  the  monks  reclaimed  when  he  retired  to  Acbolt,  and  dying  of 
grief,  was  buried  at  Ely.  Thurston,  his  successor,  prosecuted  the  claim,  and  came 
to  an  agreement  that  Godmund  should  enjoy  them  for  life;  but  the  lands  wer^ 
afterwaras  seized  at  the  conquest  by  de  Montford,  the  standard-bearer  to  William , 
who  kept  them  from  the  church. 
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higher,  18  a  woolcomb:  the  walle  remained  after  dilapidation, 
and  the  gravestones  that  were  not  removed  to  St.  John*8, 
remained  in  their  places.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was  board, 
painted  all  over,  with  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  and  this 
inscription  in  the  midst — 

Stetton  smt  {to  sidi 

!fie  Voire  iLof  9e  Sonfrlins 
Ian  yofiH  for  vi§  roft 
at  MAixti  sat  Ircsft  for  alle  illlaiiitim)^^ 
(be  merts  upon  |em  at  l^er  enHe. 

Which  may  be  thus  translated — 

Between  tliis  place  and  the  rood  loft 
The  youncling*  han't  paid  for  this  coiit ; 
That  Lord  that  died  for  all  mankind, 
Have  mercy  upon  them  at  their  end. 

The  materials  (except  the  least  bell,  which  was  carried  to 
St.  John's)  were  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to  repair  and 
beautify  St.  John's  church. — See  a  curious  account  of  this 
church,  inscriptions,  &c.,  in  Blomefield. 

In  1606,  John  Atte  Cherche,  of  Oarboldesham,  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  All  hallows  there,  and  gave  eight  marks  for  an  obit,  for 
a  year,  and  40«.  for  a  pilgrim  to  go  to  St.  James's,  in  Gales,  in  the  next 
year  of  grace;  and  to  a  pilgrim  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  8s.  4tf. ; 
and  to  a  pilgrim  to  St.  Mildred,  I2d. ;  and  to  a  pilgrim  going  to  Wal- 
•tones,  Od. 

The  names  of  the  streets,  in  1413,  were  Wilkin  street, 
Nethergate  street,  and  Churchgate  street;  and  there  is  a 
way  much  spoken  of  called  the  Palmer's  way,  which  Blome- 
field  supposes  led  from  Gatesthorpe  gate,  by  which  the  pil- 
grims used  to  pass  in  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham;  there  is  also  a  large  ditch,  commonly  called  little 
devil's  ditch,  which  runs  from  Gate^thorp  moor  to  Herling 
moor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  entrenchment, 
but  by  the  proper  name,  supposed  to  have  been  inade  to 
divide  Garboldesham  from  its  neighbouring  parishes,  as  it 
still  does,  it  being  called  the  boundary.  Here  are  the  ma- 
nors of  Montforts,  Bois  alias  Uphall,  Wigginhall,  Escois  and 
Bokenhams,  Escois,  Bokenhams,  Churches  or  Free  Tene- 
ment,   Gerbaudesham's  Free  Tenement,    Banhara's  ditto, 

*  The  yoancllng  here  meant  the  patron,  who  It  appean  declined  paying  the  cz- 
peuMB  of  rcpaln  made  in  this  chnrcn. 
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Uopton's  ditto,  and  the  Rectory.  The  customs  of  the  ma- 
nors are  these — copyholds  descend  to  the  eldest  son;  the 
fine  is  at  the  lord's  will ;  the  tenants  can  fell  timber  on  the 
copyhold 9  plant  and  cut  down  on  the  waste  without  license; 
it  gives  no  dower ;  it  has  liberty  of  free  warren,  weyf,  strey, 
and  all  other  privileges,  except  the  leet,  return  of  writs, 
office  of  coroner,  clerk  of  the  market,  and  assize  of  bread 
and  ale.  Garboldeiham  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of 
Blandford« 

Gatbsthorpe.  Twenty-one  miles.  St.  Nicholas.  P. 
113.  A  small  village  which  was  known  to  travellers  by  the 
name  of  Gasthorpe  gate.  U  has  a  public-house  with  a  gate 
for  its  sign,  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  name  of  the  town,  and 
stands  on  the  great  Toad  which  crosses  the  river  here.  It, 
perhaps,  takes  its  name  from  some  owner  of  the  village, 
Gatesdorp,  or  Gateshorp,  signifying  the  village  or  mansion 
of  some  one  of  that  name.  The  church  stands  alone,  on  a 
hill ;  it  is  a  mean  building,  with  one  aisle  and  a  chancel ; 
the  tower  is  square,  having  only  two  bells,  the  third  being 
sold,  in  1607,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  church, 
in  which  are  several  ancient  coffin  stones,  with  crosses  upoQ 
them.  Here  are  the  manors  of  West  Hall*  or  Beidewell, 
and  Kemps. 

MARKET  HERLING  (or  East).  Twenty  miles.  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  P.  367.  So  called  because  it  lies  most 
east  of  all  the  three  Herlings.  These  villages,  in  the  time  of 
the  Confessor,  formed  one  manor,  which  belonged  to  Ketel,  a 
free  Dane ;  the  town  was  possessed  by  that  part  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Bygot,  which  took  the  name  of  Fellbrigge,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  HI.  In  the  year  1361  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  famUy  of  Herling,  who,  previously,  derived  their  name 
from  the  place.  John  de  Herling  had  free  warren  allowed 
him  in  this  manor,  and  being  a  good  soldier,  and,  as  was 

-        —  -  -        .    -  -   . — . — , 

*  In  the  cnitom  roll  of  this  manor,  made  in  sir  John  de  Gateithorpe*!  time,  tlds 
pecnliar  cutom  if  enter«d. — That  eveiy  tenant  of  diat  manor  that  marries  out  of 
the  homage,  is  obliced  to  pay  the  lord  a  bed,  bolster,  sheet,  and  plUow ;  this  was 
constantly  obierred,  and  there  are  abvndanee  of  entries  In  the  rolls  of  sneh  p&y< 
ments;  b«t  in  the  time  Richard  II.,  the  bed  was  omitted  by  the  lord's  kindness,  per 
misertcordiam  domlfd,  thoa|h  the  rest  were  paid  in  the  time  of  qaeen  Elisabeth, 
or  a  eomposition  for  them.  Every  woman  that  had  a  bastasd,  paid  S«.  9tL  iegrwUe, 
bat  the  widows  did  not  so.  The  dower  of  this  manor  was  a  thira  parit  of  all  flree  and 
copyhold  lands,  and  a  moiety  of  all  lands  held  in  soccage :  ^e  custom  also  of  this 
manor  was  ine  certain,  and  the  copyhoM  descended  to  the  yonngestson;  the  tenants 
could  not  plant  nor  fell  timber,  nor  waste  their  copyhold  honsfs  without  lleeMe. 

Y  Y 
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iimmI  mi  tfmt  pcriwl,  well  skiikd  m  naval  afaim,  he  ImA  the 
eatto^  of  lie  sea  waler  at  Briatot,  that  is,  the  comiBand  of 
the  Briitol  Chsniel  aad  the  coast  of  Wale»>  fttew  la  hau 
dwriaf  the  fojral  pteasme,  1342.  He  left  hy  will  aa  iajuoc- 
Cioa,  thtl  at  hki  iiiieral  the  beet  horse  la  M  stable  should 
he  led  before  the  corpse,  aad  left  at  the  chureh  as  a  mov- 
faary  for  Uke  offietstiag  |»fkst<  The  chaieb  is  a  fine  aoHomi 
boiMing,  with  a  nave,  two  usles,  aa4  a  soath  porch,  a 
sauare  tower  aad  a  spire,  with  freestone  baliusters  iastead 
of  batftlenients*  It  was  bail  by  sir  Wilhaai  Chanberlain, 
and  finished  about  1449,  hot  the  bells  were  not  pat  up  till 
14«&.  The  greater  part  of  ihe  chureh,  if  ml  the  whole, 
was  lelMiilt  hy  that  hsiight ;  the  windows  were  iaished  by 
mr  Robert  Wingfield,  who  ttiarried  hb  widow,  his  effigy, 
with  that  of  his  wife,  stHl  remain — ^they  are  engraved  la 
BkmefiM  in  tte  usual  wretched  naaner.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  is  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
called  HerKng's  chapel,  as  being  the  hurial-place  of  that 
Ibttiiy;  Rr  Kobert  Herlhig,  wh^  rehiiih  the  chapel  of  the 
Vlrgitt  Mary,  oniered  in  hts  will,  if  he  died  in  Eagland,  to 
he  buried  here,  and  so  he  was,  though  he  died  in  the  French 
wars,  at  Paris,  in  1436 :  his  effigy,  with  that  of  hb  wife, 
beautifully  carved  in  marble,  lie  on  the  top  of  the  altav- 
tomb ;  on  his  breast  are  his  own  arms,  and  those  of  Morti- 
mer his  tnother;  ho  has  a  grim  tisage,  bis  feet  rest  on  a  lion ; 
his-  \ui^  has  a  wiMei'  bmtget  on  her  breast*  the  whole  tomb  is 
adorned  vrith  anieoms'  and  pelicans,  tfere  one  the  orest  of 
Heriiag^  the  other  «f  OonviHe*  On  the  table  which  tbt^ 
lh«  on,  »  a  fillet  of  brass,  wtth  the  followiag  inscr^taoa — ' 

|9  jscmuiuifs  ivnntURinr  iit  sor  0OiUiii]ico» 
imi  llsMttis  IKOmi*  blr  notiOs  amis, 
m  nm  ^fuMitmk^  Hsritat  tsfatU  wHUk 

^B^W^a^^eWf    ^r^^^*^^^^^B     ^w    JP |p^^ W^P W"^*     SI*jW ^ y 4Sy^ mPy 

The  screens  between  the  church  and  the  chancel  are  finely 
earved  and  painted,- and  were  pat  up  by  shr  Robert  Herling. 
Ob  Ae  so«i  shfe  of  the  chalicel  wall  is  an  inscription  to 
sir  Thomas  Lov^ll,  kat«,  also  a  tnonument  for  sir  William 
Chamberlain**     Prom  »  MS«  of  Hemry  St»  George,  Garter 


1        M    >i  MMi    II    a*  Hi    II  ■>■!■    I  I     I 


» li«  ncrllH^  "WW  •  ttudif  or  imafe  tnatqiritv ;   rf»  Thomas  Herling,  knteht  of 
ttia  OwtBii  tarifi  tkv  «Mo  of  Ukeola'^nir  Bart  Herilai  hMX^  and  rvioaade*  iMIi^ 
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king  at  wrms,  BknUefield  FooimI  a  part  of  the  loflDriptioB  that 
was  on  the  monument  of  lady  Scroope,  and  tfaM  remark 
ftrade  by  Mr.  Le  Neve — ^that  here  were  two  effigies,  and 
that  the  garter  was  on  the  left  leg,  and  that  Mr.  Asdmole 
says  that  Fitzwilliam's  tomb  was  the  oldest  that  had  it  90 
placed,  vet  this  is  older .-^See  Biomefield^  vol.  i.  p.  331. 
This  anthor  also  tells  m,  that  Charles  Wright,  esq.,  glazed 
thfe  east  ehancel  window,  with  ancient  glass  found  in  his 
house,  which  foMerly  came  out  of  this  wmdow,  and  contained 
the  prinetpat  passages  of  the  New  Testament — the  effigies  of 
sir  Robert  Wyngfield  and  his  wife  were  also  placed  in  this 
window.  In  1628,  the  gild  hall  la  the  Hey  Town  street, 
belonged  to  the  gfids,  and  was  given  by  John  Uowe,  of  Dtss.*^ 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  Herling  was  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  linen  yam  and  cloth.  At  East 
Herling  is  held,  in  September,  one  of  the  largest  cattle  fairs 
in  this  county.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Fellbrigge,  Multons, 
Verdons,  Maynwaryns,  Aguillons,  Fellbrigge  or  the  Capital 
manor,  Fawcooers,  and  Ikrling^.   Sir  Thomas  Gaudy,  of 

WelT  nunoery,  near  Sikoreifiteli.    The  fbUoWfaig  Ifnei  Were  inseribed  on  the  front  or 
the  hotM— 

flU  8e  fivMM  ttt  Pkaltbell   ^ 
•raff  8f  tott  IDav  «tm  W«rtt  ^^ 
jf or  tfe  soul  of  nir  Cloiiuw  UMl 
mima  tt^actp  tie  Mprati  mate  Irn^lt. 

Gregory  t.6vcll  a  dcicewlaBt,  who  wm  of  that  dbpotMoii  that  he  did  all  he  eoild 
to  ruin  the  eitate»  beiag  too  malicloas  agalnet  his  half  brother,  and  in  order  thereto, 
he  let  the  manoi'-hoase  almoet  down,  and  when  he  pereehred  Ms  death  drew  near, 
nvried  his  servaaC  on  porpoM  to  keep  o«t  his  brother. 
The  Chamberlains  were  also  great  warriors^— See  BlomeJUUL 
Scroope.  JTohn  lord  Scroope,  of  East  Harllng,  leaves  his  brother  Ralph  *  his  lltet 
bible,  and  to  his  brother  Robert  his  camlet  gown.'  See  also  the  wlU  of  lady  Scroope, 
which  is  a  valnable  docament,  from  the  number  of  persons  mentioned  In  it,  and  the 
carious  gifts  she  beqneaths.^Ylde  Titt^menim  Veituta,  tol.  ii.  pp.  4M  and  419. 
Anne  Scroope,  late  Wingfield,  who  survived  her  third  hnsband,  founded,  among 
other  charities,  the  serenth  fellowship  In  GonviUe  hall,  in  the  yea^  1502,  this  she  en- 
dowed with  the  maaor  of  Newetdtam,  called  Mortimer's,  In  Cambridge,  with  tlie 
watefmill  there,  all  of  which  she  gave  for  a  fellow's  maintenance,  who  must  be  a 
priest,  and  of  Norwich  diocese :  his  stipend  at  the  foundation  was  Hi.  a  year.  She 
had  a  great  value  for  tills  e<41efe,  being  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  Robert  Herling, 
by  Jane  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  GonvlUe,  esq.  descended  In  ^  direct  line  from 
the  brother  of  the  ftmnder — she  was'bomrin  14M. 

*  Stephen  de  Oisttng  and  Lucy  Manewaryn  his  wife,  for  96$,  in  hand  paid,  bv 
deed  dated  on  St.  Dunstan's  day,  in  1983,  released  to  Bimott  Maiewarynr  and  his 
heirs,  all  manner  of  actloM,  tiMt  they  ra^ht  bring  afslnst  Um,  for  not  buHdlng  htt 
houses  at  Heriing,  that  she  was  to  have  had  built  for  her  In  lien  of  part  of  her  dower, 
and  (hey  bound  (hemself«s,  their  heirs,  and  ezecut<»s.  In  M«.  penalty,  that  no  such 
action  should  be  brought  and,  hi  this  case,  subjected  themselves  to  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  or  hb  official,  who  mould  ezeoranranleate  thfon  if  the  penalty  was  not 

Raid ;  farther  obliging  AematflVes  to  pay  lOOf.  towards  the  Klltf  of  tha  Holy  Land, 
'  ever  any  such  action  was  brought,  and  to  conflrm  it  they  promised  it  before  sir 
William  de  Crengcthorpe,  knt.,  and  Master  BUas  OUnue  Chcrche,  rector  of  Bast 
Herling,  tec,  Ac. 

Y  Y  2 
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Gaudy  hall  in  the  parish  of  Redenhall^  sergeant  at  law»  had 
a  seat  here. 

In  1825,  the  inhabilants  of  East  Herling  presented  the 
Rev.  T.  Wilkinson,  their  present  rector,  with  a  handsome 
piece  of  plate.* 

WEST  HERLINO.  Twenty-one  miles.  Ail  the  Saints. 
P.  116. — ^The  church  has  a  nave  and  a  chancel,  with  a  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  small  freestone  spire,  and  five  bells. 
On  a  brass,  with  the  effigy  of  a  priest,  is  an  orate  for 
JfotonncsAft^ttfill;  also 

^tsU  pro  Minima  KatmlflE  ;^all  ot  ftobe.  iiuottlram  VUtimn  i%iiu% 

Here  is  also  a  brass  for  William  Berdewell  and  his  wife ;  he  is 
represented  bare  headed  and  in  armour,  his  wife  being  in  a 
bonnet :  the  arms  of  Berdewell  and  Wichingham  are  first 
single,  and  then  impaled.  William  Berdewell  (descended 
from  a  family  taking  its  name  from  the  town  of  Berdwell, 
in  Suffolk,  where  they  lived  in  the  Conqueror*^  time,  but 
which  settled  in  West  Herling  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  terminated  in  a  daughter,  in  1512),  was  bom 
about  1430,  and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund 
de  Wychyngham,  of  Fishley,  in  1459,  and  after  her  death 
(when  the  present  brass  was  most  probably  engraved)  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  John  Cheke,  in  1490.  He  died 
shortly  after,  and  was  buried  by  his  first  wife.  The  arms  of 
Berdewell  are  argent,  a  goat  saliant  gules,  (in  brass  between 
the  two  figures)  armed  or,  Here  is  also  a  brass  to  the  me- 
mory of  William,  the  son  of  the  above,  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet; it  is  only  so  far  interesting  as  it  shews  the  slight 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  dresses  of  one  gene- 
ration. He,  however,  is  remarkable  among  the  military 
figures  of  his  day,  in  having  neither  spurs  nor  tasses  of 
plate.  This  couple  died  leaving  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters :  the  eldest,  Robert,  succeeded  to  the  estate,  and  with 
him  ended  the  name  of  Berdewell  in  West  Herling,  where 
the  family  had  been  lords  of  the  manor  nearly  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years.    Under  the  Commandments  is  the  following: 

^Ot  him  ttf  warn  anXf  nenli  (int  long  to  ttiga 
in  fBBtt  anH  Healtf  n$  ^syel  to  matntaiit. 

*  Dlc4  Kt  Cut  Herllnc,  In  1619,  Mrs.  Slocking,  Mged  one  handred  and  one  yeart. 
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Od  the  south  side  of  the  church  (dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  in  this  church,  aud  called  Berdewell  chapel)  is  an 
inscription  to  the  daughter  of  Oliver  Le  Neve,  of  Great 
Witchingham  ;  also  inscriptions  to  the  Gawdys  and  Cresse- 
ners.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Bokenhams,  Beaufois,  Fur- 
neaux's,  afterwards  called  BerdewelPs,  Berdewell  or  East 
Thorp,*  and  Herling  Thorp.f 

Berdewell  hall  was  a  fine  old  embattled  stone  building, 
moated  round  ;  there  was  a  family  chapel  within  it,  full  of 
coat  armour  on  the  walls  and  windows.  It  was  demolished 
in  1725.  On  a  very  old  musket  barrel  that  hung  in  the  hall, 
was — 

FURIVS  JB  SVIS  MAIS  SANS  FEV  JE  NB  PUIS,  t 

At  West  Herling,  says  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  had  it  from  Dr. 
Brown,  is  a  poplar  tree,  not  much  inferior  to  the  linden  tree 
grrown  at  Deepham,  (see  that  article)  at  sir  William  Gaudie^s 
gate  here,  and  which  was  blown  down  about  1690. 

At  West  Herling  is  the  seat  of  Nicholas  William  Ridley 
Colbome,  M.  P. 

LITTLE  or  MIDDLE  HERLING.  St.  Andrew  the 
Apostle.  P. — .  Lies  between  West  and  East  Herling.  Sir 
Jeffry  de  Fumeaux,  knt.,  one  of  the  lords  of  Herling,  his 
wife  Amy  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Canons  at  Thet- 
ford,  to  whose  house  he  gave  the  ninth  sheaf  of  all  his  de- 
means in  Bircham  and  Herling,  with  a  messuage,  and  twelve 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  with  the  commonage  in  the  marsh, 
and  ihaekage  in  the  field,  &c.  The  churchyard  is  now  glebe, 

*  The  caftomi  paid  are,  fines  cerUin  at  4f .  an  acre,  whether  land,  meadow,  or  paainre, 
and  no  regard  to  hoaacs  or  homestalla,  they  being  included  in  the  content ;  it  gives  no 
dower ;  the  lands  descend  according  to  the  comniou  law ;  for  those  lands  that  are  be- 
riotable,  the  herlot  is  the  best  beast,  but  if  they  have  no  beast,  there  is  no  heriot  doe, 
they  cannot  waste  their  copyhold,  nor  fell  timber  (unless  to  repair  their  copyhold), 
withoot  license.  Childewvt  is  doe  to  the  lord,  which  is  tt.  8d.  of^every  woman,  bond 
tenant,  that  hath  a  basUrd.  Chevage  also  is  paid  to  the  lord,  it  bdog  a  line  for  tytry 
bond  tenant,  for  liberty  to  live  oat  of  the  lordship,  and  women  pay  it  as  well  as  men, 
vis.  Id,  a  year  each  head. 

t  The  custom  of  these  manors  was  the  same  when  Blomefleld  wrote,  1790,  as  the  other 
manors.  These  customs  were  different  formerly  ;  for  in  1904,  the  copyhold  descended 
lo  the  youngest  son,  and  it  gave  a  moiety  dower.  It  was  then  floe  certain,  at  4f.  an 
acre.  The  wuage, /aidage,  and  chevage,  were  the  same  as  in  the  other  manors,  but 
the  chUdwyte  was  not  certain,  but  at  the  lord's  will.  They  could  sell  all  manner  of 
beasts  that  Uiey  bred ;  and  this  custom  prevailed  here,  that  every  copyholder  that 
married,  paid  the  lord  a  bolster,  sheet,  and  pillow,  or  fined  for  them,  except  the  te- 
■anu  called  m^men,  who  were  not  subject  to  this  custom. 

X  Which  was  thus  translated— 

Full  I  am  'tis  true  of  ire. 

But  can  do  nothing  without  fire. 
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Ibe  church  haying  been  levelled  in  1643,  bo  that  the  fou9« 
dation  is  only  visibk ;  it  ^/boed  by  the  (aoe's  «id^,  in  the 
close  g9mg  to  West  Ikrliog  chiprch — ^the  eit^  is  in  Rock- 
land deanery  and  in  Norfolk  arcbdeacooryr 

KENNINGHALL.  NilK^eeiiiBiles.  fk^M^ry,  P,  127a 
Written  .in  Domesday-book  Ch^inkehMa^^-^^ls  n  town  o£ 
laige  extent  and  great  antiquity,  sp  calM  fjpomc^juag,  Spix- 
00,  a  ki^igy  flo  thiit  Cyning  or  Kenninghall  ^^nifies  the  king  « 
house,  and  tteoording  to  the  etymology  (s^ys  Camden)  vvas  a 
seat  of  tb^  Eaftt  Anglian  kings,  who  aiae  aaid  to  have  had  a 
castle  here,  the  site  of  which  being  now  called  the  Candhi 
yards,*  becaiis^  tbis  offices  for  thfit  {Hirpose  were  built  in  itf 
when  Thomas,  |he  great  duke  of  Norfolk  erected  the  palace, 
this  place  being  distant  enough  to  hinder  the  smell  reaching  it; 
it  is  south-west  .of  the  pal^Lce  about  a  furiong,  being  a  square 
of  four  acres,  encompassed  with  a  spacious  trench  ;  at  each 
corner  is  a  moynt,  but  diat  to  the  south-east  is  much  the 
largest.  The  manor-house  continued  through  all  its  changes 
in  this  place,  till  the  duke  pulled  it  down  and  built  that 
stately  house,  at  the  distance  before  mentioned,  which  was 
afterwards  called  kenninghall  palace^  or  place.  It  fronted 
east  and  west,  and  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  H,  having 
a  porter's  lodge,  &c»  Ac.  It  was  situate  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  park,  which  contained  seven  hundred  acres,  well 
stocked  with  deer ;  the  north  side  was  guarded  with  woods 
and  groves,  and  was  distant  at  least  a  mile  from  the  town, 
which  lies  westward.  At  ttie  duke*s  attainder  it  was  seized 
by  the  king,  and  settled  on  the  honourable  lady  Mary,  who 
kept  Jier  court  here.  To  this  castk  (as  Stowe  calls  it)  she 
removed  from  Hunsdon,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  thither  re" 
sorted  to  her  several  lords  and  knights  of  this  county,  as  sir 
John  Shelton,  sir  |ienry  BedingfieW,  sir  Henry  Jerninghain, 
and  others,  at  the  deatli  of  &ward  VI.,  from  thenoe  they 
went  to  Framlingham  castle.  It  was  afterwards  ii|  the  hand? 
of  queisn  Elizabeth^  who  vras  oflten  here  ;  she  it  was  that  or- 
dered her  tenant  Chapman,  who  then  lived  in  F^rsfield  lodge^ 
to  l^y  out  tUp  way  now  called  Chapman's  entry,  out  of  her 
own  ground,  the  old  way  being  so  narrow  that  the  queen  could 

*  Maoy  arns  hare  been  found  in  (Ms  town«  near  the  Candle  yardi^  ^vliicb  abewi  a« 
it  the  Romans  had  been  htTt.—Blome/letd. 

t  Britton,  withont  ttatiiig  bis  anUiorltjr,  says  dw  original  bnilding  was  called  East 
HaU. 


not  convemently  pass  through  U:  it  was  «Aerwarcb4isiued9 
and  is  called  by  tradition.  Queen  BessW  lane,  fipaia  iter  bein|^ 
scratched  with  the  bFambles  ui  ridiag  tkraHf  h  it.  Keaning- 
ball  contianed  in  the  Norfolk  family^  as  daeir  capital  seat  in. 
this  county,  till  about  a  aentury  since,  wheA  it  was  puUed 
down,  and  the  mateiials  (with  which  gmat  nwoibani  «C 
chimnies  and  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  are  built,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Mowbray  and  Arundel  aims  which  ava  upon 
the  bricks)  sold  for  a  tnfle.*  iSpelman,  in  bis  Iotiiia»  aaya 
nothing  more  of  this  UmK  ^^^^  ^hftt  it  was  the  seat  oi  one 
of  its  chiefest  bacons.  In  the  time  of  the  Ccsiqneror  it  was 
three  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  It  always  was,  and  is  now, 
(says  Blomefield)  privileged  as  ancient  deaaeaa,  the  inhabi- 
tants being  eiicum  fkom  toll,  passage,  and  staUacei  and 
from  serving  on  any  juries  out  of  the  UnrdAi]^  and  paying 
towards  the  charges  of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  upon  lenew- 
ing  their  writ  of  exemption  on  the  death  of  every  king*  and 
having  it  annually  allowed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  OMttnty* 
There  was  a  market  kept  every  Monday,  now  diflased,  and  a 
fidr,  still  kejpt  on  July  7th ;  and  in  1286^  Rof  er  de  Moatealth^ 
was  allowed  a  yearly  fair  on  the  tivuMlatioD  of  St.  Thomas  k 
Becket.  This  manor,  being  held  by  die  office  of  king's  but- 
ler, Henry,  duke  of  Norfolk  and  earl  of  Arundel*  who  owned 
it  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  received  all  tha 
fees  and  profits  of  the  office,  viz.  the  best  gold  cup  that  the 
king  drank  out  of  on  the  coronation  day,  with  the  doths,. 
napkins,  and  linen  then  used ;  the  cups^  both  of  gold  and 
silver,  used  that  day  in  the  king's  wine  cellar,  vnth  all  wine 
vessels,  pots,  cups,  glasses,  &c.  William  de  Montague 
owned  this  manor  in  1377,  and  then  he  settled  it  upon  nb 
son  sir  Vllliam  Montague,  knt.,  upon  his  marriage  with  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  to  Ricluurd  Htz  Allan,  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
the  issue  of  their  bodies ;  he  was  unhappily  slain  in  a  tilting 
at  Windsor,  by  his  own  father,  in  1382,  and  left  no  issue. 
After  his  death  king  Richard  II.  kept  his  court  here,  but  soon 
after  deUveved  it  up  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  aaid  William. 
**  Some  idea  (says  Dr.  Nott)  may  be  formed  of  the  mag- 
nitude oi  the  house  at  Keaaiaghall,  when  we  find,  that  be- 


•«*M 


•  TiM  dto  or  tb«  nperk  palace  of  llw  Sidua  of  NorlWk,  wd  «Wr  a«ABi«  eftplai 
nunaloii,  ma.  In  1779,  the  propertjr  of  Wlllhun  Powlet,  etq.  who  lost  his  let  la  Uie 
Amaricaa  wtar, aaA  wm  tklkpmmik94  —  ihe  Me  of  SeHly.  On  hk  retom  to  aBcl«B<i 
he  was  laftrodaccd  to  George  III.  wh*  firesented  Um  with  a  eenMi^  of  iwalMibala- 
tlODcd  In  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
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Bides  a  salt  of  apartments  for  the  duke,  and  another  for  the 
dttchesSy  there  were  separate  apartments  also  for  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  for  the  countess  of  Surrey,  for  the  children,  for  the 
master  of  the  children,  for  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  for  the 
lord  Thomas  Howard,  for  Mrs.  Holland,  for  Mr.  Holland 
the  duke*s  secretary,  and  Mr.  Adryan  (Adrian  Junius)  the 
physician  of  the  household.  We  meet  also  with  sir  John 
Colbrone*8  chambers,  the  chambers  of  the  children  of  the 
chapel,  those  for  the  almoners,  the  auditor,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  the  treasurer,  hunter,  and  the  comptroller.  There 
were,  besides  these,  apartments  in  the  tennis-court,  and  in 
the  offices.'' 

The  church,  situate  on  a  hill,  has  a  large  square  tower, 
which  was  designed  to  be  carried  a  greater  height,  but  was 
never  finished,  its  head  being  shortened  by  the  misfortunes 
of  its  founder,  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  crest  was  on 
the  buttress.  The  south  entrance  door  (of  which  a  view  from 
Cotman  is  engraved  in  the  Excurnons  through  Norfolk)  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  Norman*  architecture.  The  nave  is  forty 
yards  long,  by  seven  wide,  and  appears  to  be  much  older 
than  the  tower :  the  chancel  was  built  by  John  Millgate,  the 
last  prior  of  Bokenham,  whose  monumental  remains  are  on 
the  south  waU ;  he  bore  for  arms,  three  escalops,  with  this 
motto  under  them — 

PBRPBTUIS  ANNIS,  MILGATE  MEMENTO  JOHANNIS; 

and  this  motto  help  handis,  by  which  it  would  seem  that 
Bokenham  priory  was  built  by  him.  In  digging  a  grave  for 
Mr.  Watts,  near  this  tomb,  they  came  to  a  vault  close  to 
the  wall,  in  which  the  prior  of  Bokenham's  bones  had  laid 
till  that  time  undisturbed.  The  north  of  the  chancel  joins  a 
chapel  or  chantry,  now  converted  to  a  school-house  and  ves- 
try ;  it  has  lEEI.  B-  cut  in  stone  over  the  north  door ;  and  in 
a  window  was  a  broken  effigy  kneeling,  and 

DOMINUS  MICHI  6RACIA,  IN  DOMINO  CONFIDO. 

The  screen  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  and  the  carved 
cover  of  the  font  are  ancient,  and  seem  to  have  been  put  up 
at  the  expense  of  one  Oakelye,  for  in  the  areh  is  carved  on  a 
stone,  an  acorn  on  an  oaken  branch,  and  Use  under  it,  as  a 
rebus  or  device  for  that  name.     On  an  old  scat  (says  Blome- 
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field)  in  the  nave,  are  two  images,  much  defaced,  under 
which,  with  difficulty,  may  be  read-^ 

^ratf  pro  antmottus  Uotnti  9!2IUttsfr  et  <(Bli\a%tit  itxorrs  tiua. 

On  another  old  seat  which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the 
screens  of  the  chantry,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  an 
orate  for  Jo|attiif0  ftfitttL  In  the  nave  are  several  stones 
robbed  of  their  brasses,  but  on  a  very  large  one  before  -the 
desk,  are  the  portraitures  of  a  woman  and  five  boys  and  five 
girls,  the  inscription  and  the  raan*s  efiigy  are  lost :  in  Weaver's 
time  this  was  remaining — 

^rate  pro  anitaa  ISogers  Z9enns0,  S^tnnt^lli  €aila\ c^sc^^s 

In  the  chancel  is  a  small  altar  tomb  against  the  north  wall, 
having  had  effigies,  inscriptions,  arms,  &c.  all  gone — ^Wea- 
ver says  it  was  erected  for  George  lord  Audeley  and  his  wife, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  as  indeed  the  arms  here  con- 
firmed. Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Mary 
Audeley,  his  second  wife,  resided  here,  in  1560,  about  which 
time  he  adorned  the  windows  of  the  church  with  sundry  ar- 
morial bearings ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Kett,  Burreth,  Burlingham,  <Ssc.,  each  with  doggrel  lines, 
not  worth  transcribing ;  also  to  Jane  countess  of  West- 
moreland, and  Elizabeth  duchess  of  Norfolk,  obiit,  1567, 
and  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  at  his  palace  here, 
in  1554,  but  was  buried  at  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk.  In 
the  porch  of  the  church  is  an  ancient  piece  of  sculpture  of 
a  white  horse,  which  was  the  symbol  borne  in  the  standard 
of  Hengist;.  The  royal  arms  are  placed  in  the  singing  gal- 
leries, with  two  grilhns  for  supporters,  inscribed  Elizabeth 
Regina,  1578.  In  the  churchyard  are  inscriptions  to  Groom, 
Button,  and  Sare.  The  commons  belonging  to  this  town 
are  very  large,  and  one  is  called  the  park  common.  The  town 
lands  are  three  pieces  in  Quidenham  fields ;  one  in  Gobbit*s 
close;  barley  close  hemp  land,  lying  against  the  park  com- 
mon ;  one  acre  in  mill  close;  one  acre  in  camping  close;  five 
roods  in  upper  furlong ;  and  one  acre  in  Pallswill  furlong 
and  Hilbridge  close,  lying  by  Herling  field.  Kenninghall 
is  a  neat  compact  villaige  standing  round  the  market-place, 
which  must  (continues  BlomefiekJ)  be  a  very  convenient 
one,  when  the  market  was  kept  here.  Here  is  the  rectory 
manor  and  the  vicarage.     The  customs  of  these  manors  are 
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the  same,  viz. — ^The  copyhold  detcends  to  the  yooDgwt  mm  ^ 
the  line  is  certain,  at  flixpeaee  an  sere:  they  give  dower* 
and  the  tenants  can  waste  their  copvbold  houses,  fell  timber, 
plant  and  cut  down  wood  and  timber  on  the  waste  against 
their  own  lands  without  license.  Kenainghall  was  once 
famous  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yara*  luieD«  aad 
doth,  at  present  here  is  no  particular  tnde«  Boadecia^ 
queen  of  the  Iceni,  held  her  court  at  Keoninf^Mll. 

John  of  Kbnninohall,  a  native  of  this  place,  % 
Carmelite  or  white  friar  in  the  omvent  of  Norwich,  aad 
afterwards  provincial  prior  of  the  whole  order  throughout 
England,  died  1461,  and  was  buried  in  that  monastery.  He 
wrote  divers  treatises  on  several  pieces  of  Aristotle,  and 
twelve  sermons  upon  Christ's  deatn  and  resurrection,  with 
other  works  now  lost. 

Pbtbr  Kenninohall,  who,  from  his  name,  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  this  town,  was  a  Carmelite  friar,  a  noted 
preacher,  and  of  a  good  family,  bom  indeed  in  France,  but 
of  English  parents.  He  studied  at  Oxford  for  several  years, 
and  died  there  in  1494.  He  wrote  sermons  or  discourses 
to  the  people,  and  some  disputations.  He  was  buried  in  his 
convent. — See  Bale,  Sfc.  Dr.  Nott,  in  his  voluminous  life 
of  Howard,  Ihe  celebrated  earl  of  Surrey,  (of  whom  see  a 
memoir  at  p.  12  of  our  woik)  says,  without  mentioning  his 
authority,  that  the  eari  was  bom  at  the  palace  of  Kenninghali, 
where  he  had  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  eight,  apartments 
fitted  up  for  him.* 

LOPHAM  (NORTH  AND  SOUTH.)  Nineteen  miles.  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Andrew.  P.  1502.  The  two  distinct 
parishes  of  Lopham  Magna  and  Parva,  or  North  and  South 
Lopham,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  were  united 
in  one  manor  called  Lopham,  so  spelt  in  Domesday-book, 
and  were  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Roger  Bigod, 
a  Norman,  and  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  held  dfvers  other  manors 
in  this  county,  and  founded  the  abbey  of  Thetford,  where  he 
was  buried  in  1107.  William  Bigod,  his  son  and  heir,  was 
steward  to  king  Henry  I.,  and  perished  with  the  children  of 
that  monarch,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  by  shipwreck,  as  they 
came  from  Normandy  to  England,  in  the  year  1119.  This  earl 

*  Died  March  S,  1SI«,  Ne^MnMi  Haylett,  of  KcnaingbaU,  age4  om  imodred  and 
one  yean. 
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gpaue  ibe  ebuoek  of  Lufiham  Parva,  or  Soutli  Lo^am^  (o  the 
iBonks  4)f  Thetford,  and  it  was  appropriated  to  that  abbey, 
with  ail  its  appurtenances,  by  king  Hent^  II.  It  is  probable 
(says  Blometield)  that  there  was  formerly  a  <eell  here,  and 
tfia4  the  monks  of  Thetford  served  the  ehurcb  for  some  time, 
which  is  the  reason  that  it  never  had  aiiy  instil)iition«  although 
the  monks  qmtUid  their  right  to  the  lofd  of  the  manor,  who 
had  a  release  of  it  from  the  abbey  at  a  very  early  period, 
namejy— ^6Nre  Uie  year  1340,  U  was  taxed  at  twesity-stx 
marks,  a  value  that  must  include  the  whole.  It  was  then 
added,  with  .apt^"^^^^^^^*  ^^  North  Lopham,  the  rector  of 
which  took  the  cure  upon  him  from  that  time.  The  church 
(South  Lopham)  is  ancient,*  but  the  tower  is  the  only  part 
remaining  of  the  original  structune,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  or^eted  by  William  e«rl  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  L  Ttm  tower,  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, IS  square  and  very  large,  containing  eight  beiis,  and 
is  evidently  mu<;h  more  ancient  than  the  body  of  the  church, 
the  latter  of  which  was  bagan  building  about  1470,  but  not 
finished  till  1^136;  the  initial  letters  of  its  benefactors  were 
carved  in  the  stone-work  of  the  south  side,  John  Kaille,  the 
undertaker's  name,  being  at  full  lengths  Nicholas  de  Hor- 
ton  erected  l^e  present  chancel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; 
he  was  rector  of  this  parish  from  1961  to  the  year  ISBl. 
Thomas  Wode,  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  bene" 
factor  towards  building  Gonville  hall  in  Cambridge,  was 
afterwards  rector  of  this  parish,  from  the  year  1446  to  1462. 
During  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  Thomas 
Ellis  obtained  possession  of  this  rectory,  but  was  deprived 
after  the  restoration  upon  the  act  for  holding  Anabaptistical 
errors,  and  for  refusmg  to  baptise  infants.  Within  the 
cfanrch  are  no  remarkable  monuments,  but  here  are  the 
following  inscriptions : — 

9tU  foeet  IDominuf  Wimu%  twirling. 

and  on  the  outside,  between  the  south  windows  are  the  initial 
letters  for  Jesus  Mari^^. 

On^te  pro  animabvs  Rdandi  Arsick  AmigBri  seenndi  fill!  Eodenee 
Arsick  Militis,  qui  Rolandas  obUt  IT^die  Feb.  1497,  et  Marrsrets  Ux- 
oris  ejus.  FiliacThomae  Hnntingfield  lie  hac  villa  qui  quidem  Margarets 
obiit25  die  Octobrls  1486.  Qooriun  Animabis  propitietur  Peus  Anien. 

« 

■     '  '  ■  ■  ■  ■    ■  »   m  ■  ■  ■  n  I        ■  I    ,  ■■   ■     >  > 

•  S«e  a  ricw  ofk  in  Nemk**  (Murckett  tol.  i. 
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Onte  pro  animabns  Willi  Hovell  de  Ashfield,  Amnlgeri  et  Elisa- 
bethse  Uzoris  ejus-qui  quidem  Wilias  ob  7^  die  Julil  1684.  Qoor-aiab 
propitietar  Deus  Amen. 

There  were  formerly  two  guilds  in  this  church,  dedicated  ooe 
to  St.  Peter,  the  other  to  St.  Paul,  both  were  endowed  with 
lands  which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  town  in  the  first 
of  Exlward  VI.,  but  were  afterwards  purchased  by  the  inha- 
bitants, together  with  a  piece  of  ground  called  Lamp  acre, 
oriffinally  given  to  maintain  a  lamp  burning  in  the  church, 
and  were  at  length  settled  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  The 
honour  of  Clare  extended  to  South  Lopham,  and  various 
lands  here  were  formerly  held  of  that  honour. 

This  town  is  remarkable  (says  Blomefield)  among  the 
country  people,  for  three  wonders,  as  they  call  them ;  the 
first  is  the  self  grown  style,  being  a  tree  grown  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  forms  a  regular  style,  and  serves  for  such  in 
a  common  footpath.  The  second  is  the  ox  foot  itonSf  which 
lies  in  a  meadow,  so  called  :  it  is  a  large  stone  of  the  pebble 
kind,  on  which  is  the  fair  impression  of  an  ox's  foot,  which 
seems  to  be  natural.  The  tradition  or  fable  is,  that  in  a 
great  dearth,  (nobody  knows  when,)  there  came  a  cow  con- 
stantly to  that  place,  which  suffered  herself  to  be  milked, 
(as  long  as  the  dearth  lasted,)  by  the  poor  people,  but  when 
that  decreased,  she  struck  her  foot  against  that  stone,  which 
made  the  impression,  and  immediately  disappeared.  This 
wonder  however,  is  evidently  the  exuvial  mark  of  some 
bivalve  shell,  once  imbedded  in  the  fossil.  The  third  won- 
der is  called,  Lopham  ford,  at  which  place  the  Ouze  and 
Waveney,  (these  disagreeing  brethren  as  Spelman  calls 
them,)  have  their  rise,  and  though  there  is  no  greater  di- 
vision than  nine  feet  of  ground,  yet  the  former  goes  west  by 
Thetford  to  Lynn,  and  the  latter,  in  a  direct  contrary  course, 
by  Diss  to  Yarmouth,  including  this  whole  county.  Here  is 
a  rectory  house ;  the  rectory  is  in  Norfolk  archdeaconry, 
and  Rockland  deanery.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Goodsons 
or  free  Tenement,  in  North  Lopham,  and  the  Rectory ;  the 
customs  of  which  are  fines,  at  the  lord's  will,  the  copyhold 
descends  to  the  eldest  son  ;  the  tenants  can  build,  pull 
down,  fell  timber,  and  plant  on  the  waste,  against  their  own 
lands,  without  license.  The  Rectory  manor  always  belonged 
to  the  rector  as  it  does  now. — Inclosure  acts,  1B12. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.  M.  of  Corpus  Christi  coll. 
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ia  1713,  was  presented  to  Lophani  church,  by  Thomas 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  some  time  after  sold  the  patronage  to 
Dr.  Hill,  who  hath  obliged  his  heirs  for  ever  to  present  a 
fellow  of  St.  John's  college  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hall,  incumbent 
in  1736j  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  and  another  of 
Catechistical  Lectures,  in  8vo.  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Peace. 

QUIDENHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Andrew  the 
Apostle.  P.  121.  Is  the  next  town  east  of  Herling,  in 
Rockland  deanery  and  Norfolk  archdeaconry,  and  has  a 
rectory  house.  The  church  is  a  small  building,  with  a  small 
steeple,  round  at  bottom,  and  octangular  at  top,  in  which 
are  three  bells.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Davy,  Crompton,  the  lady  Sandy*s,  the  Hollands,  of  an 
honourable  family,*  Slapp,  &c.  On  the  south  buttress  is 
Jfe0ii0  3nuM  Jbaltotor.  Upon  the  old  stalls  in  the  chancel,  are 
the  arms  of  Vere,  Bardolf,  Herling,  Plantagenet,  Garnish, 
and  Ufford.  In  the  parsonage  window,  says  Blomefield,  is 
an  eagle  snatching  a  piece  of  sacrifice,  with  some  of  the  fire 
sticking  in  it,  which  being  carried  to  her  nest,  fires  it  and 
burns  her  young.     Under  this  is  inscribed  : 

So  let  him  f«are  who  ere  he  be  that  dare 
Purloin  God's  tribate  and  the  charches  share. 

and  round  the  oval :  It  U  destructive  to  devour  that  which  is 
holy.  Here  is  Cuidenfaam  or  Guidenham,  and  the  manors 
of  Hockhams  or  Free  Tenement,  and  Fawconers. 

Quidenham  Hall,  the  seat  of  William  Charles  Keppel,  earl 
of  Albemarle,  is  a  large  and  noble  mansion,  principally 
composed  of  brick.  The  park  front,  shewn  in  Neale's  Sean, 
consists  of  five  divisions,  the  two  wings  project  with  a  gen- 
tle curve,  the  centre  receding ;  the  lower  part  is  brought 
parallel  with  the  rest  of  the  front,  by  a  Doric  stone  portico, 
surmounted  with  balustrades.  The  garden  front  consists  of 
a  centre,  with  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings 
are  two  corresponding  pilasters.    The  house  is  situate  about 

*  In  IS40,  ilr  ThooiM  Holland  niariied  BUsabeth  daoghter  to  lir  Plen  Tempest, 
knt.  called  the  DevUisk  Darnell  no  wonder  be  spent  hla  life  in  the  Holy  Land,  coming 
home  only  every  seYpnth  yearl  F  According  to  Blomefield,  Cutrbbut  Tcnstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  was  brooght  np  for  two  years  in  sir  Thomas  Holland's  kitchen, 
nnknown,  till  being  discovered  he  was  sent  home  to  sir  Richard  Tonstall,  his  father, 
and  kept  at  school,  as  he  himself  declared  to  sir  George  HoUand.->See  an  Interesting 
accoant  of  this  family  in  Blomefield* 
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three  miles  and  a  half  from  Buckealiam.  The  estate,  shice 
it  ba»  heea  in  the  possesston  of  the  present  nohk  Aitaihf,  htts 
been  Tery  fpreatly  improved  hi  vahie.  Abont  the  year  1500, 
the  nfhfole  beeame  the  property  of  sir  £dmini<l  BedmgfieM^, 
knight  of  the  Bath,  in  right  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  and 
heiress-  of  sir  Robert  Tudenham,  knt.  t  he  tell  the  estate  to 
Peter  Bedingfield,  esq.,  his  fourth  son,  whose  grandson 
Hnmphrey,  sold  the  property  in  1572,  to  John  HollancF,  esq., 
of  Wortwell  hall  in  this  coonty,  a  descendant  of  Johtt  the 
third  son  of  Brian  HoHand,  esq.,  of  Denton  house,  Lanea- 
shire.  John  Helhmd,  esq.,  who  purchased  Quidenfaam  and 
Buckenlvam  park,  is  commended  as  an  ingeniofis  ptfitfter, 
in  a  book  called  "The  excelleirt  Art  of  Painting,**  p.  20.,  he 
was  living  in  1580,  and  by  Mary,  the  daughter  of  sir  Ed- 
mund Wyndham,  knt.,  of  Felbiigge,  he  had  sir  Thomas 
Holland,  who  was  knighted  by  king  James,  at  Greenwich, 
24th  of  May,  1028 ;  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  sir 
Thomas  Knivet,  knt.,  of  Ashwelthorp,  and  died  25th  of 
February,  1929,  leaving  a  son,  John,  who  was  created  a  ba- 
ronet by  king  Charles  I.,  15th  June,  1629.  Sir  John  Hol- 
land, married  Alatheaf,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Panton,  esq^,  of  Denbeighshire,  widow  of  William, 
fourth  lord  Sandy *s  o#  the  Vine,  by  Whom  he  had  a  son, 
Thomas,  who  died  before  his  father,  m  1698,  leaving  a  son» 
who,  upon  his  grandfather*s  death  in  1700,  succeeded  to 
the  title.  Sir  John  Holland,  the  second  baronet,  married 
Rebecca,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Paston,  earl  of  Tar- 
mouth,  and  left  a  son,  sir  William  Holland,  the  third  ami 
Iftt  baronet  of  this  family ;  after  whose  death,  without  issue, 
the  estate  devolved  upon  his  two  sisters,  Isabella  Diana,  and 
Charlotte^  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Bristol,  a  merchant,  of  whom 
the  whole  was  purchased  by  George,  third  earl  of  Albemarle,, 
in  1762.  The  family  of  Keppel,  is  descended  from  a  noble 
house  in  Guelderland,.  resident  at  a  castle  near  Oldyssel. 
Arnold  Joost  Van  Keppel,  lord  of  Voorst,  accompanied  king 
William  III.  to  England,  in  1688,  as  page  of  honour,,  and 
attending  His  Majesty  in  several  campaigns,  wherein  he  dis- 
tingiiisbol  hknsdf  by  his  co«mge  and  fidelity,  he  was  created, 
Febrwuy  10th  1696,  baron  Ai^ford  viscount  Bury,  and  earl 
of  Albemarle  in  Normftndy,  a  title  formerly  borne  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet.  His  Ma^sty  presented 
him  with  his  fine  seat  at  Loo,  in  Holland,  and  his  Fordship 
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wad  made  K.  G.  14th  May,  1700<  After  the  death  of  king 
Willmin,  the  earl  of-  Albemarle  was  entrusted  with  offices 
of  dignity  by  qeeen  Anne,  and  George  I.,  and  died  at  fhe 
Hague,  May  3D,  1718.  His  son  WttKam,  and  second  earl 
of  Albemarle,  who  also  filled  many  public  stations,  both  ci- 
vil and  military,  died  when  ambassador  at  Paris,  22nd 
December,  1754.  George,  third  earl  of  Albemarle,  was 
commander-in-chief  at  the  reduction  of  the  Havannah,  in 
17^,  and  was  installed  a  knighf  of  the  Garter,  in  1771 :  he 
died  October  I3lh,  1772,  agdl  forty-eight,  and  was  buried 
at  Quidenham.  His  youngest  brother,  was  admiml  Augustus 
▼iscount  Keppel,  so  created  in  1782,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  the  early  friend  of  sir  loshua  Reynolds,  whose 
picture  «r  J.  painted. — see  Nortkeoie^s  Life  of  Reynolds ^  p. 
96.  He  died  in  1786.  His  lordship  was  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  estates  by  his  only  son  William  Charles,  the  {Re- 
sent earl  of  Albemarle ;  arms,  gnt€$  three  escalop  shells,  org. 

Here  was  a  seat  for  the  Hollands,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  memorandum :  *'  In  1634, 1  made  a  chemney- 
piece  for  sir  John  Holland,  and  set  it  up  at  Godnen  {Qyn-^ 
denham,)'  for  which  I  had  a  IWh** — Memorandum  of  Stone 
the  statuary,  in  Dallawaf*M  Lord  Orford.  The  raeer  called 
Semere  beloflgs  to  this  manor,  two  thiids  of  which  is  in  this 
parish,  and  the  rest  in  Kenninghall,  contains  about  fourteen 
acres  of  water,  and  had  formerly  a  decoy.  Redemore  or 
Reedmere,  lies  on  the  right  of  Kenninghall,  and  is  now 
quite  grown  up.  The  hall  is  a  good  seat ;  in  the  library 
there  was  a  fine  missal,  in  which  was  written:  "Virgo 
parens  nxit  sexaginta  tribus  annis  Quatuor  et  decem  fiiit  in 
parln  salutari  Trigenta  tribus  cam  nato  vixerat  ejus  Tercfue 
decern  annis  Postqtiam  Deus  astra  pativil."' 

In  1729,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lime  pits  in  this  parish, 
was  found  a  large  copper  medal,  circumscribed  "Antoninus 
PP.  TR.  coas  iii;''  on  the  reverse  a  genius  and  S.  C.  which 
shews  that  the  Romans  worked  in  these  pits. 

RIDDLES^WORTH.  Twenty-eight  miles.  Sf.  Peter. 
P.  89h  Is  iu  Norfolk  archdeaconry  an<i^  Rockland  deanery. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Redetefisnorda,  that  is,  the  ford 
or  village  abounding  with  reeds. — It  was  held  by  the  Tregoz, 
the  Mealings,  the  Rooss^,  and  the  Drurvs,  &c.  The  church 
has  a  square  lower  and  one  bell ;  and  here  are  inscriptions 
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to  the  Drurys,  of  whom,  sir  Drue  Dniry  has  a  fine  monument^ 
with  his  enigy,  in  armour,  and  kneeling  under  a  canopy, 
with  two  angels ;  a  book  lies  on  a  desk  before  him,  and  a  La- 
tin inscription :  also  to  Dame  Elenor  Drury,  and  Mrs.  Fisher, 
these  two  ladies  were  killed  as  they  lay  together  in  bed,  by 
the  fall  of  a  stack  of  chimneys.  Here  are  also  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Fish,  Fisher,  Barnes,  and  the  Attwoods. 

Riddlenoarth  Hall,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Thornhill,  esq. 
stands  in  a  pleasant  park,  in  a  fine  sporting  country.  The 
house,  though  not  large,  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  that  ad- 
mits of  every  requisite  to  render  a  country  residence  agree- 
able ;  the  rooms  are  both  airy  and  convenient.  An  ancient 
manor-house  of  the  Drurys  was  taken  down  by  Sylvanus  Se- 
van, esq.,  who  erected  the  present  building,  and  expended  a 
considerable  sum  in  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  of  whom 
the  whole  was  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor.  The 
manor  of  Riddlesworth,  at  the  Confcssor*s  survey,  belonged 
to  Orgar,  a  freeman ;  and  at  William  the  Conqueror*s  survey, 
to  Humfrey  the  son  of  Alberic.  It  afterwards  became  the 
lordship  of  Ralf  Peverel,  and  was  held  at  the  fourth  part  of 
a  fee,  of  the  honour  of  Peverel.  In  1265,  Jeffery  Tregoz 
held  it  of  the  king;  afterwards  Peter  de  Mealings,  ofBurston 
held  it  by  knight*s  service,  and  settled  it  on  Henry  de  Ea- 
thon ;  from  which  family  it  went  by  marriage  to  John  de  Bo- 
hun,  and  from  his  heiress,  Agnes,  in  1341,  to  Roger  son  of 
Roger  de  Archer.  In  1384,  sir  John  Roos  possessed  the 
manor  in 'right  of  Beatrice  his  wife,  heiress  of  Roger  de 
Archer.  Ann,  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  sir  John  Roos, 
married  Thomas  Sackville,  esq.,  who,  in  her  right,  possessed 
the  estate.  The  family  of  the  Rooks,  were  finally  lords  of 
the  manor,  from  1466  to  1515,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Cal- 
thorpe  and  Waldegrave  families,  and,  by  intermarriage,  it 
came  to  that  of  Drury.  Sir  Drue  Drury,  knt.,  third  son  of 
sir  Robert  Drury,  of  Egerly,  married  first  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  sir  Philip  Calthorpe,  with  whom  he  had  a 
moiety  of  the  manor :  he  was  gentleman  usher  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of  the  keepers  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  for  a  short  time  before  she  was  be- 
headed. He  built  Riddlesworth  hall,  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  family  who  settled  and  constantly  resided  here. 
When  Blomeneld  wrote,  this  ancient  mansion  was  standing, 
and  contained  many  family  portraits,  and  other  pictures, 
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of  which  he  gives  a  list ;  among  them  are  mentioned  two 
particularly  worthy  notice:  one  is  described  as  a  curious 
old  painting,  on  board,  containing  the  portraits  of  ten 
persons,  each  having  his  arms  or  cypher  over  his  head,  and 
an  inscription  at  his  feet — 

1.  Johannes  de  Lacy,  constable  of  Chester,  and  first  fonnder  of 
St  Bennett's  abbey,  at  Stanlow,  in  Cheshire.  3.  Roger  de  Lacy,  and 
three  snccessive  earls  of  Lwcoln,  of  that  family.  6.  St.  Tlionias 
earl  of  Lancaster,  son-in-law  and  heir  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  who  trans- 
lated or  removed  the  religious  of  this  abbey  to  Whalley,  in  Lanca- 
shire. 7.  Henry  Orismond,  earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  and  heir  of 
St.  Thomas.  8.  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  son  and  heir.  0.  John 
of  Gaunt.    10.  Henry  IV.  king  of  England. 

The  other  picture  consisted  of  a  portrait  of  sir  William 
Drury,  lord-chief-justice  of  Ireland ;  by  which  hangs  an  old 
plan  of  Edinburgh  castle,  and  two  armies  before  it,  round 
which  is  inscribed — 

Sir  William  Drnrye,  knt.  General  of  the  English  wannne,  Eden- 
burghe  Castle,  157S. 

Upon  the  picture  was  also  this  inscription- 

<<  Sir  William  Drenry,  knt  Marshall  of  Barwicke,  Lord  Generall  of 
this  Jorny.  and  after  Lord  President  of  Munster,  and  lastly  died  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland,  A^  1570  ;*'  together  with  the  arms  and  crest  of 
Drury,  with  fourteen  coats  and  the  arms  and  names  of  the  following 

Eersons,  all  of  whom  were  with  the  lord  general  at  the  siege—^'  Mr. 
[enry  KilUffray,  ambassador;  sir  George  Carle,  knt.;  sir  Thomas 
Cecill;  sir  f^ancis  Trusbill,  knt  ;  sir  Hen^  Lee,  knt;  Mr.  Michael 
Carle;  Mr.  Henry  Carie;  Mr.  William  Knowles;  Mr  Dieyr;  Mr. 
Cotton ;  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton ;  Mr.  Kelwaye ;  sir  William  Selbye ; 
Mr.  Tilney;  and  sir  WiUiam  Killigray." 

Amongst  the  family  portraits  was  that  of  sir  Drue  Dniry, 
who  built  the  house,  his  wife  on  one  side,  and  upon  the 
other  a  ladv,  daughter  of  Lovell.  On  the  house  was  painted 
the  arms  of  Drury  quartering  Finch,  and  Waldegrave  impa- 
ling Derham.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  is  a  mural 
monument  to  sir  Drue  Druery ;  he  is  represented  in  armour, 
kneeling  at  a  prie  dieu,  with  a  Latin  inscription  :  he  died 
at  his  seat,  April  29th,  1G17,  aged  ninety-nine.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  great  grandson,  sir  Robert  Drury,  hart.,  with- 
out issue,  April  7th,  1712,  sir  William  Wake,  bart.,  whose 
mother  was  a  sister  of  sir  Robert  Drury,  succeeded  to  the 
estate,  and  sold  it  to  Sylvanus  Bevan,  esq. 

z  z 
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RUSHWORTH  (or  JRviA/ord;  TweDty-nine  mUes.  St. 
John  the  ETangelist.  P.  168.  Written  in  Domesday-book, 
^Rufloeiiuorda  and  Riseurda,  the  place  abounding  with  rushes. 
Rashford  was  a  rectory,  and  so  continued  till  sir  Edmund 
€k>nevile,  who  was  both  patron  and  rector,  founded  a  col- 
lege, for  a  custos  or  master,  and  five  chaplains,  who  were 
toethren  or  fellows,  and  were  to  elect  their  master,  and  pre- 
sent him  at  Lerling  to  the  foander*s  heirs ;  who,  if  they 
were  there,  were  to  present  him  to  the  bishop,  and  not 
otherwise ;  after  which,  he  was  to  be  installed  bv  mandate 
to  the  archdeacon.  Upon  this  foundation,  the  church  was 
appropriated  to  the  college,  and  no  vicar  endowed ;  because 
the  cure  of  the  parish  was  whollv  laid  upon  the  master,  and 
each  of  them  paid  eight  marks  first  fruits,  at  their  installa- 
tion. At  the  dissolution  it  was  granted  to  be  held  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  master  held  it ;  so  that  it  has  been 
served  ever  since  by  a  stipendiary  curate.  There  are  (says 
Blomefield)  ten  or  eleven  tumuli  in  a  line,  in  the  field  be- 
tween Rushworth,  Euston,  Bamham,  and  Thetford,  where 
was  fought  that  sanguinary  battle  between  king  Edmund  and 
the  Danes,  in  871.  The  collegiate  church  was  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross ;  the  choir,  and  north  and  south  cross  aisles, 
are  quite  demolished,  though  there  were  two  gravestones  in 
the  north  cross  aisle:  the  nave  is  still  used  as  a  parish 
church,  and  there  is  a  good  square  tower,  with  one  bell. 
Here  is  an  inscription  to  Elisabeth  Buxton. 

Snarehill  bouse  is  deemed  extra-parochial,  and  with  the 
lodge  called  Thetford  lodge,  is  all  that  remains  of  two  vil* 
lages^Oreat  and  Little  Snarehill. 


HUNDRED  OF  HAPPING. 


This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  British  ocean ; 
on  the  S,  by  the  hundreds  of  West  Flegg  and  Walsham ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Tunstead.  It  is  in  extent,  from  N.  to  S., 
about  eleven  miles,  and  eight  from  E.  to  W. ;  and  contains 
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sixteen  parish  towns,  all  of  which  are  in  the  deanery  of 
Waxton.  Ab,  Av,  and  Ap,  8i|;nify,  in  the  British  lan- 
guage, water  or  a  river.  Happing,  a  hundred  in  watery 
meadows.  The  marshes,  commons,  broads,  and  warren, 
which  compose  a  considerable  portion  of  this  hundred,  are, 
indeed,  very  extensive,  and  very  irregular  in  their  form  and 
uses.  There  are  two  navigable  rivers,  from  which  smaller 
cuts  communicate  with  many  towns  in  this  hundred. 

BRUNSTEAD.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  96.— The 
church  has  a  small  square  tower,  and  in  the  interior  were 
the  arms  of  Fellbrigge,  Stapleton,  Arundel,  and  earl  Warren. 
Inclosure  act,  1805. 

CATFIELD.  Fourteen  miles.*  All  Saints.  P.  581. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Catefelda. — ^Was  held  by  the 
families  of  Laxfield  and  Calthorpe.  Alan  earl  of  Richmond 
had,  at  the  survey,  ^ve  acres  of  land  here,  valued  at  6dL 
Roger  Bigot's  manor  of  Sutton  extended  also  into  this  town. 
The  church,  with  an  embattled  tower,  erected  about  1440, 
has  little  illustrative  either  of  beauty  or  antiquity  in  its  ar- 
chitecture, yet  Rickman,  in  his  very  excellent  publication  on 
Gothic  architecture,  says  it  has  a  chancel  of  good  perpen- 
dicular, and  other  portions  deserving  attention.  Were  the 
oriels  of  the  windows  glazed  instead  of  being  stopped  up 
with  mortar,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  fair  speci- 
mens of  their  date.  In  this  church  was  the  quartered  coat 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbui^,  in  a  garter,  &c»  Catherine,  wi- 
dow of  Thomas  Bewfieid,  alderman  of  Norwich,  gave,  in 
1504,  40/.  to  this  church,  '*  and  a  table  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Ynde  (India),  which  I  have  caused  to  be  made ;  I  wol  hav  it 
stond  in  Catiield  church.'*  For  an  account  of  a  coffin,  &c. 
deposited  in  Catfield  chancel,  with  its  face  level  with  the 
floor,  and  still  exhibiting  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  sculp- 
tured coffin,  removed  from  Hickling  priory,  see  that  article. 
Catiield  was  remarkable  for  its  rectory  being  in  the  patron- 
age alternately  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  a  Roman  catholic  peer.  The  present 
patrons  are  the  bishop  of  Norwich  and  George  Cubit,  esq. 
In  this  parish  is  the  most  extensive  wood,  of  any  in  Nor- 

•  Fifteen  miles  by  Ui«  very  ilnooat  rond  over  Wroxbam  and  Ludham  bridges. 

Z  Z  2 
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folk,  comprehending  one  handred  and  fifty  acres. — Indosure 
act,  1802.     Here  is  the  seat  of  George  Cubit,  esq. 

Died,  aged  one  hundred  years,  Mr.  J.  Myhill,  of  Catfieid. 

ECCLES  (JUXTA  MARB).  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Mary 
(see  Hempstede).  Was  a  hamlet  to  the  great  lordship  of 
Happbburffh.  In  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  I.,  1306,  Wil- 
liam le  Paner  held  Uiis  lordship.*  Nothing  is  left  of  the 
church  but  a  ruined  tower.  In  1605,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
village  petitioned  that  their  taxes  might  be  moderated,  set- 
ting forth  that  it  had  been  a  good  town  for  fishermen,  and 
that  eighty  or  more  householders  had  inhabited  it,  and  thir- 
teen hundred  acres  of  land  belonged  to  it ;  but  there  were 
at  that  time  but  fourteen  householders,  and  not  above  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  the  rest  being  all  destroyed  by  the 
sea,  together  with  the  church  ;t  and,  in  the  nineteenth  of 
Charles  I.,  at  a  sessions  in  January,  1643,  at  Norwich,  they 
set  forth  that  there  had  been  two  thousand  acres,  and  one 
hundred  only  left,  and  they  daily  wasting.  The  greatest 
part  of  Eccles,  with  the  manors  of  Gelham  Hall  and  Wimp- 
well,  is  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  inundation  of  the 

*  He  had  belonging  to  UiU  lordship  many  privileges  and  costonu,  amongst  which 


wreck  of  tea,  toll,  lagan,  and  resting  geld  ;  customs  and  other  prollts  npon  tho 
lea  and  npoo  the  land,  and  of  everj  crew  of  a  ship  or  boat  washing  their  nets  iu  tl»c 
said  village,  after  Michaelmas  to  Martlemas,  an  hondri^  herrings ;  also  liberty  of 
retting  geld  on  tho  l»caals  of  any  strangers  resting  one  nlthl  on  the  common  of  the 
said  Ylllage,  In  sltack  ilme,  or  In  the  time  when  the  lands  are  inclosed  of  anv  tenant. 
And  he  hath  also  another  custom  of  resting  geld,  that  of  all  goods,  chattels,  things,  and 
merchandise  coming  to  land  by  sea,  without  the  help  of  the  said  NVillhim,  or  his  ser- 
vant, or  resting  upon  the  land  one  dav  and  one  night,  the  said  William  shall  have  of 
all  things  worth  S0«.  I4d» ;  and  the  price  of  those  ought  to  be  set  by  fonr  or  six  of  tlie 
bead  borougiis  of  tha  view  of  fhink  pledge ;  and  if  the  said  William,  or  his  men,  dee. 
Immediatelv  after  imminent  danger,  or  after  shipwreck,  shall  do  their  endeavour  to 
save  Mch  things,  ttien  the  said  William  shall  hav«  a  third  pan  of  all  soch  things,  or 
the  valne  of  them,  unless  of  his  good  will  he  will  omit  something,  but  miaf  not  be 
msked.  And  if  the  aforesaid  goods,  merchandises,  and  other  such  goods  and  chattela, 
have  rested  there  above  one  night  and  one  day,  then  he  shall  have  of  them  according 
to  his  pleasure,  and  according  to  what  the  possessors  of  them  can  agree  among  them- 
selves. He  also  hath  other  customs,  u  view  of  tmk  pledge,  lete,  ftee  warren,  free 
fold,  Arec  boll  and  boar,  weyf  and  stray,  liberty  of  gidlows  and  tumbrel,  stolen  goods 
of  felons,  jetsaa,  common  pttrture,  f^ee  flshing,  firee  toll,  hewc^ift,  revesblft,  and  ingH, 
(tribntcs  paid  to  iIm  lord's  tenants)  ;  berdershift,  whereby  the  whole  homage  ought 
every  > ear  to  choose  one  shepherd,  for  whom  Uicv  ought  to  answer  for  the  keeping 
of  the  sheep  of  the  said  William  ;  ingeld,  felslne,  (money  paid  by  the  tenants  to  tha 
lord,  and  was  Mf.  per  annum,  for  the  common  aid)  {  and  bed  gilt,  that  is,  at  every 
wedding  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  homage,  the  lord  was  to  occupg  a  cartain  bed 
in  the  place  of  the  bridegroom,  on  the  first  night  of  the  wadding,  or  tha  price  ao- 
cordlng  to  the  degree  of  the  pcr»oo  married.  1  his  Is  still  In  force  In  some  parts  of 
Scotland  II 

t  A  village  called  Eccles  has  bean  eomplataly  swallowed  np  by  the  sea.  But  the 
most  remarkable  thing  I  obaerved  in  my  walk,  was  tha  steeple  of  Its  church  almost 
bnrled  In  the  sands  ;  to  accoont  for  this,  I  mast  tell  vou,  that  the  winds  and  waves 
harv  DbrowQ  op  a  natural  barrier  of  sand  hills,  thns  keeping  out  the  inroads  of  the 
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sea.  The  coast  here,  and  indeed  all  the  way  from  Winterton 
to  Happisburghy  is  defended  by  a  ridge  of  sand  hills,  thrown 
up  by  the  winds  and  waves,  which  seem  at  present  to  be  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  any  future  encroachment  of  the  sea. 

HAPPISBURGH.  Twenty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  623. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Hapesburc,  and  now  dommonly 
pronounced  Haisborough,  The  church,  a  lofty  pile,  with 
a  tower  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet'high,  which  contains  six 
bells.  The  interior  b  large  with  a  Gothic  screen ;  it  was 
much  damaged  about  forty  years  since,  by  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning.  Here  is  Crispins  manor. — ^Inclosure  act, 
1801. 

This  considerable  village  lies  on  the  south-east  coast, 
twenty  miles  from  Yarmouth,  ten  from  Cromer,  and  seven 
from  North  Walsham.  The  sea  is  opposed  here  by  a  high 
cliff,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  churoh.  Large  fleets  of 
colliers  and  other  shipping,  are  seen  constantly  moving  on 
this  coast. 

As  you  approach  Happisburgh,  says  (Mr.  Bartell,)  it  puts 
on  an  air  of  some  dignity,  from  tiie  situation  of  the  church, 
which  has  a  lofty  handsome  tower,  placed  upon  a  bold  emi- 
ence,  and  which  serves  for  an  excellent  sea  mark.  It  does  not, 
however,  long  wear  this  pleasing  appearance :  I  may  say, 
indeed,  that  almost  every  ideaof  comfort  vanishes  upon  enter- 
ing the  town.  The  views  from  the  lighthouses,  for  there  are 
two  at  Happisburgh,  are  the  only  inducements  to  visit  the 
place.  1  was  rather  disappointed  with  the  prospect  from  the 
lower  light,  (I  could  not  get  admitted  to  the  higher  one,) 
which  was  not  so  extensive,  particularly  towards  the  east :  I 
had  ei^pected  to  have  seen  Yarmouth  to  advantage,  with  the 
ships  of  war  lying  in  the  roads ;  but  neither  of  these  were 
f  distinguishable,  the  intervening  high  ground  being  a  barrier 

|-  to  the  view;  the  whole,  notwithstanding,  was  a  rich  and 

^  amusing  scene.     In  the  lantern  are  eleven  reflectors,  like 

those  at  Cromer,  but  immoveable ;  and  upon  inquiry,  I  un- 
derstood they  were  the  same  at  the  upper  light ;  the  house 
itself  is  extremely  neat,  and  the  mistress  of  it  civil  and  at- 
tentive. These  two  lighthouses  have  been  erected  about  tep 
-— — — — —  ■  I  ■  II  #  ■■    I  ■  I  I, 

ftcUe  elenent,  which  beats  agalmt  tb«  cotst.  It  If  within  ten  yirds  of  the  tea  that 
the  remalni  of  the  ehereh  mentioned,  appears  enclosed.  I  mi|^t,  perbapSp  have  seen 
more  that  wu  interesting,  bnt  bad  no  letsure.— AfsM.  s/  C.  A,  Stcihmrd,  p.  01. 


R 
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years,  (1806,)  the  architect  was  Mr.  Green,  of  Norwich, 
who  has,  undouhtedl^,  displayed  a  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  but  as  picturesque 
objects,  these  are  certainly  inferior  to  those  at  Cromer ;  as 
near  objects,  they  are  injured  by  their  superior  height,  and 
smooth  circular  form ;  but  in  the  distance,  when  every  detail 
is  lost,  they  blend  harmoniously  with  other  objects,  and  from 
the  beach  at  Mundesley,  appear  to  great  advantage. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Norwich,  November  17th,  1659,  from 
sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Dugdale,  the  antiquary,  sir  Thomas 
informs  him  that  there  were  then  to  be  seen  here  the  head 
and  bones  of  a  very  large  fish,  by  the  fall  of  the  clifts  into 
the  sea;  said  to  have  lain  near  the  top  of  the  cliff;  this 
letter  was  in  the  possession  of  Blomefield,  or  Parkyns.  De- 
cember 19th,  1770,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which 
threw  down  Happisburgh  windmill;  a  vessel  was  also  strand- 
ed off  the  coast  here.  Januai^  Ist,  1791,  two  lighthouses 
were  erected  near  Happisburgh.  July  2nd,  1821,  an  exten- 
sive bed  of  oysters,  was  discovered  off  Happisburgh. 

Samuel  Parr,  L.  L.  D.,  presented  to  the  vicarage  in 
1775,  was  born  at  Harrow,  January  15th,  1746-7,  at'which 
place  his  father  was  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He  is  said 
to  have  adopted  whiggism  in  his  politics,  trom  an  early 
perusal  of  Rapin,  In  1756,  he  was  placed  on  the  foundation 
of  Harrow  school,  after  which>  he  remained  for  some  time 
with  his  father,  but  in  1765,  was  entered  of  Emanuel  col- 
lege* Cambridge,  which  the  smallness  of  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources obliged  him  to  leave;  Dr.  Sumner,  recalled  him 
to  Harrow,  and  appointed  him  his  first  assistant,  in  January^ 
1767.  At  Christmas,  1769,  he  was  ordained  on  the  curacies 
of  Wilsden,  and  Kingsbury,  Middlesex,  which  he  resigned 
at  Easter,  1770;  and  in  1771,  he  was  created  M.  A.  per 
literas  Jiegitu,  and  in  the  same  year  be<^ame  a  candidate  for 
tbe  head  mastership  of  Harrow,  but  without  success :  and 
ultimately  established  a  private  academy  at  Stanmore,  with 
forty  boys,  all  of  whom  but  one  followed  him  from  Harrow. 
He  married  unfortunately,  and  by  his  first  wife,  who  died  in 
181Q,  he  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  before  him. 
The  advantages  of  the  Stanmore  establishment,  were  not, 
however,  equail  to  the  doctor's  expectations,  and  in  1776,  he 
accepted  the  ipfMitership  of  Colchester  school ;  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  in  1777,  and  held  the  cures  of  the  parishes  of 
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of  Trinity  and  the  Higphe^  Colchester.  In  1778,  he  obtained 
the  maatership  of  Norwich  school,  where,  for  three  years 
Mr.  Beloe,  was  his  under  master,  *  and  in  1779,  he  ander- 
took  curacies  in  Norwich,  these  he  resigned  in  1780,  in 
which  year  he  received  his  first  ecclesiastical  prefermenty 
the  rectory  of  Asterby,  in  Yorkshire;  and  in  1781,  he  was 
admitted  LL.  D.  Dr.  Parr  married  second  in  1816,  the  lady 
who  survives  him,  and  he  died  March  6th,  1825 ;  for  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  Dr.  and  of  his  works  see  Ann  Obii.  for 
1826 ;  the  Magi,  of  the  period ;  but  more  particularly  the  life 
of  Dr.  Parr,  attached  to  an  edition  of  his  works  by  Dr.  John 
Johnson,  of  Birmingham. 

Wimpwell,  mentioned  in  the  survey,  but  now  lost,  must 
have  lain  next  to  Eccles,  and  with  part  of  that  parish  and 
the  manor  of  Gelham  Hall,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  seft. 
The  land  belonging  to  Wimpwell  is  now  part  of  Hap- 
pbburgh. 

HEIGHAM  POTTER  f  (now  called  Poittr  Heipkam.) 
Fifteen  miles.  St.  Nicholas.  P.  840.-^In  this  church  is 
a  mural  monument  of  white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Ro- 
bert Mihil  Clerk,  vicar,  who  built  the  vicarage-hoaae,  and 
suffered  much  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  for  his  loyalty^  piety» 
and  charity ;  he  was  much  beloved,  and  died  February  22nd» 
1668.  The  church  is  a  very  neat  and  perfect  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  1490 ;  a  part  of  the  whitewash  scaling 
off  the  south  wall,  discovered  portions  of  a  pale  water  co- 
lour painting,  representing  the  acts  of  piety  and  charity  of 
some  good  woman,  probably  the  foundress  of  the  chapel.  In 
one  she  is  receiving  the  consecrated  wafer  from  the  haada 
of  a  priest ;  in  a  second,  administering  medicine  with  a  spoon 
to  a  sick  man ;  in  a  third,  giving  two  pieces  of  money  to 
a  man  in  prison,  whose  feet  are  fast  in  the  stocks ;  and  in 
another  she  is  pressing  the  traveller  to  rest  in  her  house ; 
with  these  words:  ^'I  am  wery,  and  sche  lesteth  me."  The 
figures  are  in  the  costume  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  were  therefore  painted  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  present  windows  were  put  in ;  indeed  in  tiUs 

•  See  Moie  eoterUhiiag  ptiUcaliri  of  lhl»  period  ef  Ibe  Deetort  HIk  l»  IM  Mm 
Mmtklg  Mom,  fov  Ut7. 

t  Vol  meotioned  lo  X>oince<Uy.4K)ok,  It  beiof  Inoivdcd  ud  MCMiited  ftor  ender  the 
•bbot  of  Holmc^  lonbhip,  of  wafhm  or  Ladliani. 
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churchy  as  in  most  others  of  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  original  windows  were  in  width  only  two-thirds  of 
the  present ;  the  additions  too  have  been  made  on  one  side,  so 
that  their  centres  do  not  now  correspond  with  the  centres  of 
their  respective  arches.  Here  were  the  guilds  of  St.  Nicho- 
las and  St.  John ;  the  lights  of  St.  Nicholas  of  the  high 
rood,  St.  Thomas,  Lady  of  Pity,  Lady  of  Grace,  St.  Ca- 
therine, and  St.  Anthony. 

HEMPSTEAD  (or  Hempstede  with  Eccles).  Eighteen 
miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  212. — In  the  chancel  of  this  chnrch 
is  the  effigy  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  kneeling,  with  an  in* 
scription  to  the  memory  of  Stodagh. 

Rev.  William  Cooks,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Henstead  with 
Lessingham,  was  the  son  of  that  celebrated  classical  scholar 
Dr.  Cooke,  provost  of  King*s  college,  Cambridge,*  where  the 
son  was  bred  and  lived,  until  he  obtained  the  livings  of  Hem- 
stead  and  Lessingham,  and  brother  of  Edward  Cooke,  esq., 
late  one  of  the  under-secretaries  of  state  for  the  foreign  de- 
partment. He  was  sent  to  Eton,  in  1766,  of  which  school  he 
became  an  assistant,  and  was  formerly  fellow  of  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge;  B.A.,  1770;  and  M.A.,  1773.  In  1780 
he  was  elected  Regius  professor  of  Greek,  which,  in  1793, 
he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  learned  professor 
Person.  He  was  presented  to  the  livings  of  Hemstead  with 
Lessingham,  by  his  college,  iu  1785.  Mr.  Cooke  obtained 
several  academical  prizes  at  Eton,  and  was  one  of  the 
Whitehall  preachers.  He  had  the  highest  claims  to  distinc- 
tion as  a  classical  scholar;  his  publications  were  "A  Ser- 
mon preached  before  the  Unworthy  of  Cambridge,*' January 
30,  1781 ;  a  very  sensible  edition  of  "Aristotle's  de  re  Po- 
etica  cum  versione  et  notis,*'  1785,  8vo.;  and  a  "Trans- 
lation of  'Gray*s  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,*  in  Greek 
verse,"  a  performance  (abating  some  oversights)  of  most  sin- 
gular and  original  excellence:  the  manner  in  which  this 
exquisite  translation  was  laid  before  the  public  deserves  to 
be  recorded  as  an  instance  of  modesty  in  the  translator, 
highly  honourable  in  itfielf  and  remarikablv  striking  when 
accompanied  with  so  very  extensive  a  claim  to  merit.  It 
was  printed  on  a  few  spare  pages  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  Aristotle.     In  1787  he  published  "  Preleetio  ad  actum 

•  Sec  Ann.  Obit.,  1894. 
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publicum  habita  Cantabrigis/*  in  4to.;  and  in  1789  '*A 
Dissertation  on  tbe  Revelation  of  St.  John/*  wherein  he 
compares  the  book  of  Revelation  with  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and 
talks  of  detecting  the  fallacy  of  N.  J.  Mede,  and  proving 
him  mistaken,  false,  and  erroneous.  But  when  the  subse- 
quent derangement  of  his  mind  is  considered,  he  will  prove 
a  subject  of  pity  and  compassion,  rather  than  ridicule  or 
censure. — Gent$,  Mag. 9  vol.  xciv.,  for  1794,  and  vol. 
Lxviii.  p.  774. 

HICKLING.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  679.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Hikelinga. — ^The  vicarage  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  In  the  church,  which  is  a  good 
structure,  with  a  tower  and  five  bells,  is  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Calthorpe,  and  here  are  the  manors  of  Overhall,* 
Netherhall,  and  Hickling  Priory.f  Hickling  priory,  in 
which  was  a  prior  and  nine  or  ten  canons,  was  rounded  by 
Theobald  de  Valoins,  in  1185,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
St.  Austin,  and  All  Saints,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Austin ;  and  endowed  with  the  churches  of  Hickling,  those 
of  Parham  and  Hokedon  in  Suffolk,  lands  at  Arlum,  &c. 
Robert  Botyld,  alias  Wymondham,  was  the  last  prior,  in 
160d,  and  with  three  of  the  canons  subscribed  to  the  king^s 
supremacy,  1534.  The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  was  in  the 
churchyard.  The  ruins  of  this  priory  are  gradually  dissolv- 
ing, the  only  window  which  remained  in  1825,  is  taken 
down,  and  now  forms  a  porch  to  the  farmhouse.  In  re- 
moving some  foundations,  in  1826,  there  were  found  two 
stone  coffins,  one  of  which  had  been  broken  and  overturned, 
and  the  bones  were  lying  under  it ;  the  other  had  never  bee*n 
disturbed ;  of  course  it  was  immediately  broke  open  by  the 
labourer  who  discovered  it,  in  order  to  get  at  the  treasure 
it  was  thought  to  contain.  He  found,  according  to  his 
statement,  an  entire  skeleton,  six  feet  four  inches  long,  as 
he  says,  it  exactly  filled  the  coffin,  which  was  of  that  length 

•  According  to  Blomclleld,  OYerfaall  manor  was  at  one  time  in  tlie  Calthorpes,  lords 
of  Netherhall.  Alto  In  thia  town,  in  1004,  Martin  Calthorpe,  etq.,  on  bit  marriage 
with  EllMbetb,  daughter  of  Wiiliam  Wilki  of  London,  gent., ietiled  Orerhall  and  Ne- 
therhall, ftc.  upon  her-  Ihia  Martin  spent  his  estate,  and  was  reduced  to  grfeat  po- 
▼erty ;  his  lordships  were  mortgaged  to  Wortiey  Montague,  esq.,  who  entered  on  them 
and  tamed  him  out  about  1717. 

t  King  Henry  III.  in  his  elerenth  year,  gave  license  to  hold  a  fkir  for  three  days, 
on  tbe  Tig{|,4lay,  and  the  morrow  of  Che  feast  of  All  Saints. 
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internaJly ;  the  Mattered  bones  were  collected,  and  with  the 
fragmeotfl  of  the  cofiin  are  deposited  in  the  chancel  of  Cat- 
field  church,  where,  with  its  top  placed  level  with  the  floor, 
it  still  exhibits  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  a 
sculptured  coffin.  Some  coins  of  queen  Elizabeth  have  also 
been  found  in  the  priory*  lands.  The  mins  of  the  priory 
stand  on  a  rising  ground,  totally  surrounded  by  fen  lands, 
and  to  which  there  are  only  two  approaches  by  causeways, 
namely  from  Palling  and  from  Hickling.  In  and  adjoining 
Hickling  parish,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  nearly  two 
miles  over,  called  Hickling  broad,  on  which  was  held  an- 
nually, in  July,  a  water  frolic.  August,  1822,  in  this  broad 
thousands  of  hsh  died  without  any  satisfactory  cause.  Near 
this  broad  are  several  smaller  lakes  of  irregular  form.  The 
village  of  Hickling  is  surrounded  on  the  north,  by  wet 
marshes,  insomuch,  that  to  go  from  Hickling  to  Horsey,  a 
horizontal  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  we  must  travel 
nearly  seven  miles.  Dividing,  allotting,  and  indooing,  &c. 
acts,  1801. 

HORSEY.  Eighteen  miles.  All  SainU.  P.  96.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Horseia.  The  church,  comprising  the 
nave  and  chancel  of  the  same  width,  and  under  one  cooti* 
nued  roof  seventy-two  feet  long,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  this  hundred,  and  has  received  the  fewest  alterations. 
Horsey  mere  covers  two  hundred  acres. 

INGHAM.  Fifteen  miles.  The  Holy  Trinity.  P.  418. 
A  family  that  took  their  name  from  this  town  was  very  early 
enfeoffed  thereof,  Oliver  de  Ingham,  was  living  in  1188. 
John  de  Ingham,  was  lord  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  in 
the  seventh  of  king  John,  Robert  ae  Tateshale  gave  100/. 
to  have  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  of  John  de  Ingham, 
deceased,  with  the  marriage  of  his  heir,  as  freely  as  John 
held  it  when  he  died.  John  de  Ingham,  heir  of  John,  ouir- 
ried  Albreda,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Waleran,  a 
great  baron  in  Wiltshire ;  she  afterwards  married  William 
Botterell,  who  gave  to  the  king  two  horses  for  the  great 
saddle,  and  a  Norway  goshaw  for  license  to  marry  her ;  by 

*  Id  the  accoanU  of  Chb  priory  ar«  itemt  of  moneys  wrifl  to  th«  king^  uid  Iko  eaH 
of  Oxford'*  bere  wnrd,  and  to  IM  king's  player*.  Baraer*!  fee,  for  im  whole  3^«ar 
%s,  Sd. ;  to  the  collector  of  the  pope's  cbamber,  7«.  Ac.  Ibe. 
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her  first  husband,  she  had  Oliver  de  Ingham,  to  whom  she 
gave  the  manor  of  Codeford,  in  Wilts,  in  the  ^fty-first  of 
Henry  III.  In  the  fifty-second  of  that  king,  h^  bad  all 
forfeitures  in  bis  lete  as  lord  of  this  town,  and  in  the  fifty- 
fourth,  was  found  heir  to  Albreda;  and  Walter  de  Ingham, 
was  living  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  HI,  In  the  ninth  of 
Edward  I.,  lord  Oliver  was  summoned  among  other  barons 
to  attend  the  king  in  his  expedition  to  Wales,  he  died  soon 
after,  and  was  buried  in  1201,  in  the  priory  of  the  Cannes, 
in  Norwich.  He  was  found  to  hold  this  manor  of  the  lord 
Tateshale,  by  one  fee,  to  have  free  warren,  the  assise,  and 
was  loixl  also  of  West  Dean,  Wilts.,  and  John  was  his  son 
and  heir,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  was  living  in  the  twen- 
tieth of  Edward  I.  In  the  twenty-second  of  that  king,  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  him  into  Gascoigne,  and  in  the 
twenty*sixth  into  Scotland,  and  in  the  said  year  Alan  Ho- 
vell,  released  to  him  (being  then  a  knight,)  all  right  which 
he  had  in  annual  payments  of  two  robes  and  a  saddle,  for  his 
life ;  and  all  pensions,  rents,-  and  debts,  in  one  robe  for  his 
esquire,  and  two  robes  for  two  boys  yearly ;  and  all  debts 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  feast  of  St«  Catharine, 
in  this  year,  Alan  surrendering  to  him  before  witnesses,  all 
the  writings  which  he  gave  him,  of  all  the  estates.  Sir  Oli- 
ver DjB  Ingham  was  a  great  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  who 
made  him  governor  of  seyeral  of  his  castles,  at  which  time 
he  raised  a  large  army,  and  recovered  the  country  of  Agorois. 
Edward  IlL  made  him  seneschal  of  Gascoigne  and  Aqui- 
tain  and  lord  warden  of  the  marshes  of  Guienne,  with  a 
grant  of  five  hundred  marks  sterling,  and  seventy-seven 
sacks  and  a  half  of  wool,  coit  of  the  king*s  wool  loft  in 
Hampshire.  H^  died  in  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  III., 
1344.*  From  the  Ingfaams  it  came  to  the  Stapletons,  the 
■■■  ■■  ■■«■■  ^— ^^^      i  I  »^>j—         I   ■— ^■— 

*  SmoUett  says,  that  thb  sir  Oliver  ww  one  of  the  chief  partiMiis  ao^  coanscllors 
of  earl  Mortimer,  and  taken  prisoner  at  Nottingham,  and  sent  to  the  tower,  when 
Mortimer  was  taken,  bat  this  most  be  a  great  ndstake. — Parkin. 

t  Elixabctli  the  wife  of  sir  Wiiihuu  Calthorpe,  afterwards  married  sir  John  For- 
tescne,  lord-chief  lottiee  of  Engiand,  who  was  tiring  here  with  his  lady  Eliaabeth,  in 
the  twenty-second  of  Henry  Yll.  ia  great  hospitality,  as  appears  firon  his  steward's 
accoants,  John  Olavyn,  whose  fee  was  liv.  4d.  per  annom :  v».,  for  one  hundred  salt 
fish  called  Uog,  01.». ;  fbr  two  handreit  salt  ish,  Mr.  9d,)  eight  cades  of  red  herrings, 
98s* ;  eight  barrels  of  wUte  hcrrinn,  Siu  4d, ;  malting  of  l>arley  chargeil  at  Od.  a 
quarter,  and  the  carriage  of  It  to  nr  John's  city  hoQse  at  Korwich,  was  at  Id.  per 
qaarler  firom  Ingliam  (this  was  tine  hoose  of  the  Ute  sir  William  Calthorpe,  in  St.  Mar- 
tin br  the  Palace.)  Paid  for  a  mare  to  ride  to  London,  SOtf. ;  for  grinding  a  quarter 
of  wheat,  Bd, ;  wheat  then  A»,  9d*  per  quarter ;  to  a  chandler  for  making  candeis, 
4d,  a  day ;  paid  tithe  of  air  John's  garden,  2s,  tftf. 
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Calthorpesyt  and  the  Johnsons.  In  the  account  of  families 
lords  of  Ingham,  Blomefield  does  not  notice  Thomas  Boleyn^ 
who  wills,  that  his  executors  "  sell  my  place  in  the  manor 
of  Ingham/'  &c.  see  Testamenta  Vetustay  vol.  i.  p.  322; 
see  also  the  very  curious  will  of  sir  Edward  Howard,  knt., 
at  p.  534,  VOL.  II. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton  and  his  lady  founded  a  perpetual 
chantry  in  the  parish  church  of  Ingham,  consitling  of  a 
warden  and  two  priests,  performing  service  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  for  the  souls  of  king  Edward  III.,  the 
founders,  their  parents,  and  other  relations,  and  of  all  the 
faithful  deceased.  This  institution  was  soon  converted  to  a 
pnory  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Victor,  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  from  the  Turks,  *  and  to  which  the 
church,  having  been  rebuilt,  was  made  collegiate,  and  appro- 
priated by  Thomas  Percy,  bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the  2nd, 
of  July,  A.  D.,  1360.  The  convent  at  first  consisted  merely  of 
a  prior  or  custos,  and  two  brethren  ;  but  four  other  brethren 
or  canons,  and  a  sacrist,  who  officiated  for  the  parishioners, 
were  subsequently  added ;  and  the  number  was  designed  to 
have  been  made  up  to  thirteen,  if  the  revenues  had  so  in- 
creased that  ten  marks  annuallv  could  have  been  allowed 
each  religious.  In  1384,  the  endowments  of  the  priory  were 
augment^  by  John  de  Saxham,  on  the  condition  that  a 
chaplain  should  be  provided  to  pray  for  his  soul  in  the  col- 
legiate church.  Ingham  priory  became  in  a  short  time  the 
head  house  of  its  order  in  thb  county,  and  even  imparted 
to  it  the  name  of  ''The  order  of  Ingham,"  by  which  it  was 
thenceforward  known,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  order  of 
the  Maturins  and  the  Trinitarians.  The  conventual  pos- 
sessions of  the  Ingham  foundation,  according  to  Taylor's 
Index  Monasticus  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  were  four  ma- 
nors, and  four  impropriate  churches,  with  lands  and  interests 
in  about  twenty  parishes.  The  priory  itself  was  situate  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  to  which  its  cloisters  adjoined. 
The  church,  with  the  chancel,  is  forty-four  yards  long,  the 
latter  six  yards  wide,  the  width  with  the  aisles,  forty  feet,  it 
was  built  by  sir  Miles  Stapleton,  who  was  lord  of  the  town,  and 
patron,  for  the  use  of  the  order :  and  he  made  a  lofty  and  beau- 
tiful tower  to  it  for  five  bells.    At  the  west  end  of  the  steeple 

*  S€«  Ml  accoant  of  t.hcir  ical,  Ac.  ia  Gent.'s  Mag.  for  Jane,  1775. 
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are  the  arms  of  Stapleton,  impaling  de  la  Pole,  and  those  of 
Ingham.  Over  the  south  porch  of  the  church  is  a  room,  and 
in  the  south  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary ;  over  the  porch, 
which  has  a  stone  groined  roof,  were  two  large  rooms,  where 
lived  the  sacristan.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  north 
and  south  aisles.  Under  an  arch  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  lies  the  sculptured  figure  of  sir  Oliver  de  Ingham, 
as  represented  in  Neales  Churches,  but  more  correctly  and 
beautifully  etched  in  Stothard't  Monumental  Remains:  its 
ancient  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Weever: — 

^*  Vnder  a  faire  Tombe  of  freestone,  very  curiously  wrought,  lieth 
the  body  of  sir  Oliver  Ingham,  with  his  resemblance  in  his  coate  ar- 
mour, his  belt,  silt  spurs,  and  the  blew  garter  about  his  leg ;  his  creast 
the  owle  out  of  the  luie  bush,  with  a  crowne  on  the  head  thereof, 
he  being  a  great  tranailer,  lyeth  vpon  a  rocke,  beholding  the  sunne, 
and  moone,  and  starres,  all  very  liuely  set  forth  in  mettall,  beholdinff 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  about  the  tombe  twenty  and  foure  mourners. ' 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  have,  however,  long  disappeared, 
and  but  fourteen  of  the  mourners  now  remain.  Weever, 
who  frequently  must  have  trusted  to  other  eyes  than  his 
own,  is  not  always  correct,  either  in  his  descriptions  or  in  his 
dates.  In  this  case,  there  never  was  any  "  blew  garter.*' 
Sir  Oliver  died  in  1343,  and  was  not  a  knight  of  that  order. 
What  Weever  denominates  "  a  rocke,'*  is  a  bed  of  rough 
stone  work,  representing  a  bed  of  round  flints.  The  knight's 
position  is  singular,  for  he  appears  as  if  prepared  to  jump 
up  on  his  feet,  his  head  inclines  over  his  shoulder,  towards 
the  inner  part  of  the  arch  ;  his  right  arm  crosses  his  breast 
and  grasps  his  sword,  which  hangs  at  his  left  side,  but  is 
now  broken,  his  left  arm  crosses  his  breast  to  his  right 
shoulder,  the  hand  resting  on  the  stony  pillar,  his  legs  were 
crossed,  but  are  now  broken.  His  crest  stood  at  his  head 
supported  by  two  angels.  His  eyes  seem  directed  to  a 
painting  on  the  back  of  the  arch ;  this,  which  is  much  defa- 
ced, is  probably  "the  face  of  the  earth,**  which  Weever 
describes  the  celestial  luminaries  as  beholding.  It  is  de- 
tailed in  the  following  terms  by  C.  Stothard,  in  a  letter 
printed  in  his  memoirs : 

"  The  subject  of  it  appears  to  relate  to  hunting.  A  figure  on  the 
left,  with  a  green  hood  over  his  head,  is  blowing  a  horn.  Towards 
the  centre  are  seen,  the  stag,  lloA,  camel,  and  other  animals.  Ano- 
ther huntsman,  who  is  not  so  well  preserved,  appears  to  be  stringing 
his  bow.    On  the  side  of  the  tomb  was  the  following  inscription:— 
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*  Mouutler  Oliuer  de  Ingham,  gist  Icy,  et  Dame  Elisabeth  sa  cam- 
pagne  qui  lay  DIen  de  lea  almei  dit  mercy.* '" 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  an  altar-monument,  with 
sculptured  figures  of  sir  Roger  de  Boys,  and  Margaret  his 
lady.  The  knight  is  in  complete  armour,  his  head  rests  on 
his  crest,  the  head  of  an  old  man  with  a  large  loose  beard, 
wearing  a  leather  scull  cap,  of  a  Saracen  (coup6,)  and  at 
his  feet  is  a  hound,  with  his  paw  resting  on  a  gauntlet,  with 
this  inscription,  according  to  Blomefield  : — 

MoDsieor  Roger  de  Boys  gist  icy  et  Dame  Margarete  sa  femme 
auxi  vons  qui  passer  icy  pries  Dieu  de  lenr  almes  eit  mercy.  Elle 
moroat  Tan  n'tre  Seigneur  mill  trecent  et  qoinsierae  et  il  moroat  Ian 
de  dit  nostre  Seigneur,  liOO. 

With  this  date,  however,  neither  the  armour  of  the  knight, 
nor  the  dress  of  his  lady,  by  any  means  agree,  they  point 
to  about  1380,  and  there  is  a  word  following  the  **  trecens," 
though  it  is  illegible.  His  arms,  argent,  two  bars  with  a 
canton  gules,  over  all  a  fillet  sable,  are  yet  visible ;  on  his 
surcoat;  and  her  robe  is  checked  with  his  arms  and  her  own, 
argent,  three  mascles  between  two  bendlets  sable.  It  is  re- 
markable that  both  figures  wear  the  mantle  of  some  order, 
having  as  a  badge  on  the  right  shoulder  a  cross  patt6,  of 
which  the  upper  limb  is  removed  to  make  room  for  a  motto ; 
this  is  in  the  Gothic  letter,  and  is  in  three  divisions,  but  is 
no  longer  legible,,  and  no  record  of  it  exists.  ^  Some  have 
imagined  it  to  be  amor,  others  a  ma  vie;  the  latter  is  the 
better  conjecture.  The  chancel  is  floored  with  the  monu- 
mental stones  of  the  Stapletons,  and  their  connections,  and 

*  **  The  whole  of  Uib  I  hurt  drawn  u  well  u  the  fourteen  moarnen,  who  sUnd  In 
niches  round  the  bate  of  the  monunent,  these  are  dreseed  In  black ;  the  fkahlon  of 
the  dress  I  think  different  from  any  I  have  before  seen.  There  is  in  this  church 
another  monument  of  a  knight  and  tals  lady,  temp,  Richard  II.,  the  knight's  helmet  and 
surcoat  very  rich;  these  I  have  also  drawn." — Memoir*  ofC»  A.,  Stothard,  p.  0t. 

"  I  found  some  excellent  subJecU  in  Ingham,  in  the  way  of  monnmenU,  in  the 
church;  there  1  kept  my  court,  for  I  had  dally  visiu  tnm  the  different  great  men 
round  the  village,  (I  mean  the  gentlemen  farmers)  they  were  exceedingly  eager  to 
serve  me :  to  give  you  an  idea,  they  would  have  pulled  down  a  conplf  of  pews  that 
I  might  merely  ascertain  the  two  first  words  of  an  Inscription  round  a  monument. 
With  one  or  the  other  I  mi^t  have  dined  every  day,  but  eariy  dinners  would  have 
cut  sadly  Into  my  time ;  this,  however,  I  could  not  entirelv  avoid.  A  fanner  I  dined 
with  shewed  me  a  couple  of  antiques  in  your  way;  a  labourer,  in  digging  a  dry 
ditch,  discovered  fourteen  or  fifteen  implements  of  different  kinds,  the  whole  of 
brass,  which  were  dispersed  among  the  various  landholdans  in  the  neighbourhood, 
liiose  I  saw  belonged  to  the  lot,  and  were  beantlfUly  perfect.  Indeed,  the  best  things 
in  the  museum  were  hardly  equal  to  them.  One  was  a  spear  head,  the  other  looked 
something  like  a  chisel,  query  a  celt."— See  more  oif  this. in  Memoirs  i^O,  A,  Siot- 
hard,  p.  0B.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  MomwmetUtA  JMSgies  of  Siotkmrd 
Is  the  most  interesting  production  ever  offered  to  the  artist  and  the  antiquary— a 
work  beyond  praise,  and  whl«h  no  library  should  be  without. 
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the  inlaid  brasses  toere  among  the  richest  in  the  county ;  all 
are  now  gone,  they  were  stolen  in  1800,  when  St.  Mary*8 
chapel  was  pulled  down,  to  save  the  expense  of  repairing  its 
roof,  and  the  church  laid  open.  The  figures  of  these  brasses 
have  fortunately  been  preserved  in  Mr.  Cotman's  work,  from 
which  we  select  the  following  account  of  them — 

To  the  one  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Joan  Plays,  1885,  who  wss  the 
daaghter  of  sir  Miles  Stapleton;  was  this  inscription^'*  Icy  gist 
Jone  jadis  femme  a  Moanseur  John  Plays,  fille  a  Monnsenr  Miles  de 
Stapleton,  que  moanist  le  second  jonr  de  Septemb.  Tan  de  grace 
notre  S  Jeso  Christ,  mill  ccc,lxxxy.  de  qael  alme  Dieu  eit  mercy/' 
On  this  stone  were  the  arms  of  Plays,  per  pale  or  and  gulest  a  lion  pas- 
sant in  fess  argent  impaling  two  bends,  the  rest  reaved.  The  injured 
state  of  this  brass  is  much  to  be  lamented,  ahd  it  is  particularly  so 
that  the  injury  should  have  fallen  on  such  a  part,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  to  what  article  of  her  dress  the  ornament,  a  portion  of  which 
is  left  below,  belongs.  Her  hair  seems  to  have  been  dressed  with 
singular  neatness,  and  the  collar  of  her  robe  is  made  to  stand  up 
after  the  manner  of  the  gorget,  a  dog  is  represented  at  her  feet. — 
Vide  Cotmam'9  Plate. 

In  the  centre  before  the  high  altar,  were  the  full-sized 
figures  of  sir  Miles  Stapleton,  and  Joan*  his  lady,  the  foun- 
ders of  the  priory.  They  were  coarsely  executed,  and  ill 
proportioned;  their  right  hands  were  joined;  the  armour  of 
the  knight  was  inlaid  with  roundels,  the  lady*s  hair  fell  in 
two  formal  braids,  one  on  each  side  of  her  face  ;  round  her 
head  was  a  narrow  fillet  of  jewelir,  the  precious  stones 
being  represented  by  a  composition  of  various  colours,  which, 
in  spite  of  ill  usage,  remained  entire  till  1800 ;  from  above 
each  elbow,  hung  a  long  narrow  sleeve ;  the  surcoat  of  the 
knight  'was  also  enamelled  :  arms  Stapleton,  lion  rampant, 
impaling  Ingham,  per  pale  or  et  vert,  a  cross  moline  gulet. 
The  inscription  is  thus  very  imperfectly  given  by  Blomefield. 

Pries  pour  les  almes  Monseur  Miles  de  Stapleton  et  Dame  Johanne 
ta  femme  fille  de  Monseur  Oivier  de  Ingham,  fondeurs  de  cest  mayson 
qne  Diea  de  leor  almes  eit  pit6e. 

*  Tile  lady  Joan  hat  a  reticalated  head  drets,  formed  bv  gathering  the  hair  tight 
in  an  embroidered  cloth,  and  •ometimet  covering  that  with  a  silk  net,  having  Jcuf- 
ela  at  the  interuction  of  the  meshes ;  over  this  is  frequently  foand  a  veil,  sometimes 
coming  forward  and  at  others  thrown  back  fh«i  the  forehead,  and  discovering  a 
Sllet  of  Jewelry,  as  represented  on  her  brass.  The  veil  was  called  a  oosavre  chef, 
and  subscqaenUy  a  kerchief,  hence  arose  the  mitred  head  dresses  as  in  the  brass  of 
Cecelia,  wife  of  Brian  Stapleton.  Very  similar  to  the  whimple  for  ladies  b  the 
gorget,  which  conskted  of  several  folds  roand  the  neck,  fhstened  with  a  great  nara- 
■bcr  of  pins,  and  raised  up  as  Ugh  as  the  ears  on  each  sMe  of  the  flue;  when  this 
Is  worn,  in  co^)nnctloii  with  the  voU,  as  It  is  by  ffia,  widow  of  sir  Miles  Stapleton, 
MIS,  it  can  hardly  be  distingnished  f^m  the  wblmple. 
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The  lady  was  widow  of  sir  Roger  le  Strange,  and  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  sir  Oliver  de  Ingham,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  regency  during  the  minority  of  Edward  HI. 
By  this  marriage,  sir  Miles  added  a  large  estate  to  his  for- 
mer possessions  in  Yorkshire,  and  became  a  conspicuous 
person  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  ranking  high  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  being  one  of  the  first  knights  of  the  garter,  some 
token  of  which  we  were  disappointed  in  not  finding  on  his 
tomb.  He  died  1365.  **  It  is  strange,  says  Mr.  Cotman, 
(I  will  not  say  singular,  because  many  similar  instances  oc- 
cur, one  of  the  Wodehouses  in  particular)  that  so  wealthy 
and  distinguished  a  knight  as  sir  Miles  should  have  a  mo- 
nument so  much  inferior  to  a  Lynn  burgess,  both  in  expense 
and  execution.  Joan  was  widow  of  sir  Robert  le  Strange,  and 
sealed  with  the  arms,  (which  therefore,  probably,  were  in 
the  shield  over  her  head),  of  Ingham,  impaling  Strange  and 
Stapleton. — ^see  CotmafCs  Braue9.  The  next  brass  we  have 
to  describe,  was  to — 

£la,  relict  of  sir  Miles  Stapleton,  about  14S5.  Adjoininff  the  south 
wall  in  Ingham  chancel  was  the  effigy  of  a  lady  in  brass,  the  epitaph 
reaved,  with  the  arms  of  Ufford,  Mi6i«,  a  cross  engrailed  or,  a  bend  over 
all  argents  impaling  Pierpoint  axHre^  a  chief  cheqoy  or  and  guU9^  also 
Stapleton  impaling  Ufford.  The  former  of  these  shields  was  reaved 
when  Mr.  Talbot  took  the  impression,  but  enoueh  was  left  to  identify 
this  brass  with  that  attributed  by  Parkin,  to  Ela  of  Ufford,  the  wi(« 
of  sir  Miles  Stapleton.  Sir  Miles,  the  son  of  sir  Miles  Stapleton  and 
Joan,  the  heiress  of  Ingham,  died  in  the  fifth  of  Henry  v.,  leaving 
his  son  air  Bryan,  forty  years  of  age.  His  wife  was  Ela,  daughter  of 
air  Edmund  Ufford,  by  Eva  daughter  of  sir  John  Pierpoint.  It  may 
fairly  be  inferred,  that  as  she  must  have  been  nearly  three  score 
vears  of  age  when  her  husband  died,  in  1418,  she  did  not  survive 
him  very  long,  how  long  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  About  the 
monument  of  sir  Miles  and  Ela  Stapleton  there  is  much  confusion. 
Parkin,  the  unequal  successor  of  Blomefield,  and  after  him  Oough, 
mentions  another,  which  by  the  latter  is  thus  described,  Segml.  Mam. 
VOL.  I.,  p.  119.— *  There  are  the  loose  fragments  of  a  brass,  which 
from  the  S,  at  the  end  of  the  belt,  may  have  represented  a  Stapleton, 
and  perhaps  air  Miles,  son  of  the  first  sir  Miles,  who  died  in  1418,  and 
whose  inscription  is  thus  given  by  Blomefield,  who  saw  the  whole 
figure  entire — <Icy  gist  monseur  Miles  de  Stapleton,  fils  la  fondenr 
de  ceste  meson  et  Dame  Ela  sa  compagne,  auxi  Dieu  de  leurs  almes 
eit  mercis.'  His  figure  is  exceedingly  well  executed,  very  much 
like  that  of  sir  Nicholas  de  Dagworth,  at  Blickling,  who  died  1401, 
and  doubtlessly  1^  the  same  hand.  The  surcoat  terminates  in  an 
elecant  foliage.  Arms,  Stapleton,  impaling  Ufford.  He  married  Ela 
Unord,  but  only  her  head  now  remains/  Parkins  describes  this 
monument  as  having  the  portraiture  of  a  knight  in  armour  and  his 
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lady.  If  ni»w  Ela  of  Ufford  was  buried  by  her  husbaDd,  (and  it  is 
not  likely  slie  would  have  bad  two  monuments  in  the  same  chancel) 
it  is  not  obvious  to  whom  the  monument  which  I  have  given  ought- 
to  be  attributed.  Ela,  their  daughter,  who  married  sir  Robert 
Brewes  of  Salle,  was  buried,  according  to  her  will,  in  1456,  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  in  the  chancel  of  the  conventual  church  of 
Woodstock." — See  her  effigy  in  Coiman,  with  two  dogs  at  her  feet, 
her  husband's  figure  gone." 

Sir  Brian,  son  of  sir  Miles  and  Ela  Stapleton,  was,  according  to 
Bloniefield,  born  in  1378.   In  the  registers  of  the  order  of  the  Garter, 

fiven  by  Anstie,  in  his  second  volume,  I  find  (says  Cotman,)  a  sir 
Irian  Stapleton,  one  of  the  knights  of  that  order,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  fourteenth  of  Richard  II.,  but  what  relation  he  bore  to  the 
knt.of  the  same  name  at  Ingham,  I  do  not  know.  The  latter,  married 
Cecelia,  daughter  of  lord  William  Bardolph,  whom  he  survived  two 
years.  In  their  effigies,  which,  till  within  twenty  years,  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  excepting 
that  the  knight  is  the  first  who  has  steel  flaps  to  his  cuirass,  instead  of 
mail  tasses :  and  his  lady  has  the  beginning  of  the  mitre  head  dress. 
The  care  too,  which  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  knight,  has 
perpetuated  that  of  his  dog  also,  whose  name  Jakke,  is  recorded  on  the 
monument.  Above  the  canopy  was  Stapleton,  impaling  Ufford,  lord 
Bardolph,  azures  three  cinque  foils  pierced,  or,  impaling  barry  of  six, 
a  bend  over  all,  lord  Poynings  perhaps,  and  Stapleton,  impaling 
Bardolph.    In  the  inscription  the  date  of  his  death,  1438,  is  lost." 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton  and  his  two  wives,  1466.  Sir  Miles  is  the  fourth 
and  last  of  the  name  of  Stapleton  buried  in  the  chancel,  at  Ingham, 
on  the  stone  were  Stapleton  impaling  de  la  Pole,  azure,  on  a  fess 
between  three  leopard's  faces,  or,  a  mullet,  talfle,  Stapleton,  impaling 
Felbrigge,  or,  a  lion  saliant,  guUs  Stapleton  and  Ufford,  Stapleton 
and  Bardolph ;  the  head  dresses  of  his  wives  on  this  brass  are  cu- 
rious :  one  of  the  ladies  only  wears  a  girdle. 

In  1384,  John  de  Saxham,  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary  of  this  church ;  in  which  were  also  inscriptions  to 
the  Johnsons.  Weever  mentions  as  buried  here,  '*  Dame  Ela 
Pierpont,  which  had  two  husbands."  In  the  body  of  the 
church  was  a  gravestone  with  brasses  of  a  knight  and  his 
lady,  and  the  following  metrical  inscription  : — 

Hie  miles  gratus  Thomas  Saukvile  vocatus 
Ponitur  et  diena  sibi  conjux  Anna  benigna 
Augnsti  pr.  idus  M  C  quater  L  q  secundo 
Hunc  Christus  Dominus  fecit  valedicere  muudo, 
Hec  cum  Clementer  nit  anno  post  venirente 
lUomm  funns  absolvat  trinus  et  unus. 

The  state  of  the  church  declares,  that  the  present  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Ingham,  possess  but  little  of  the  taste  and 
spirit  which  guided  the  founders.  Manv  of  the  windows  are 
bricked  up,  the  oriels  are  closed  with  plaster,  the  stone 
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«creen  has  fallen,  and  its  beautiful  gates  are  cut  up  into  pew 
doors,  the  monks*  stalls  and  the  monuments  are  utterly 
dilapidated^  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  A  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  priory,  with  two 
small  doorways  still  remain,  but  nothing  that  is  interesting 
either  in  an  architectural  or  picturesque  point  of  view. 
At  the  dissolution,  the  prior,  John  Say,  with  Robert  Bar- 
hani,  and  four  others,  subscribed  to  the  king's  supremacy, 
on  the  6th.  of  August,  1534.  The  priory  lands,  <&c.  were 
granted  to  sir  William  Wodehouse  of  Waxham,  who  after- 
wards exchanged  the  Priory  Grange  manor,  an  appro- 
priated rectory  and  lauds,  with  Rugg,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
for  the  priory  of  Hickling  and  other  possessions,  and  they 
are  still  attached  to  the  see.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
church  into  a  collegiate  establishment,  the  parish  of  Ingham 
was  a  rector}'. — Allotting  act,  1812.     Inclosure  act,  1819. 

LESSIN6HAM.  Fifteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  195. 
The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower  and  a  porch. — Di- 
viding, allotting,  and  inclosing  act,  1801  and  1812. 

LUDHAM.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Catharine.  P.  780. 
Written  in  Domesday -book  Lodham,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  extensive  manor.*  Oh  the  dissolution  of  Ludham  ab- 
bey, dedicated  to  St.  Bennet,  this  lordship  came  to  the  crown, 
and  on  an  exchange  of  lands  between  king  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  granted  to  that  see,  with  the 
impropriated  rectory  and  patronage  of  the  vicarage.  After 
this  exchange,  several  bishops  resided  here,  and  made  it 
their  country  seat.  Being  formerly  only  a  grange,  or  farm- 
house of  the  abbey,  the  bishopa  Freake  and  Jegon,  erected 
several  useful  buildings  here ;  when  in  the  time  of  the  lat- 
ter, August  10th,  1611,  by  the  negligence  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  brewing,  a  great  fire  happened  which  burnt  that 
ana  many  other  parts  of  it,  with  the  bishop's  study,  many 
books,  MSS.  and  rolls  relating  to  the  see,  with  800/.  in  gold 
and  silver ;  great  part  of  which  was  found  unmelted,  with 
much  furniture  and  goods  of  the  bishop's,  so  that  there  were 

*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Robert  de  Ladham,  one  of  the  Jattlcca  of  the  Jews 
having  commiued  a  falaicy  or  breach  of  trnst,  was  at  the  iusunces  of  the  <|iieen's 
atiorncyp  tic.  brought  before  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  put  out  of  his 
ofltee,  and  comaitted  to  prison. 
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left  unburiit  ouly  the  gentlemen  and  chaplain*s  lodgings, 
these  alone  being  tiled,  and  built  by  bishop  Freake ;  atlter  this, 
bishop  Horsnet,  who  resided  here  some  time,  built  a  chapel 
of  brick.  In  a  glass  window  of  the  hall,  before  this  acci* 
dent,  the  arms  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Benedict,  who  was  lord 
here,  were  painted,  and  these  verses,  setting  forth  the  time 
of  the  building  of  it : 

Anno  milleno  C  qaater  et  L  jabileno 

Est  opns  hoc  lactam,  fioem  simol  usq  redactnm 

In  Christ!  laade  qiii  munera  dat  sine  fraude. 

The  fair  is  yearly,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  after  Trinity  Sun-^ 
day.  The  church  is  a  regular  building  with  three  aisles,  a 
chancel,  and  a  tower,  with  five  bells.  In'  the  interior  is  a 
Gothic  screen,  and  a  font,  much  enriched,  with  cai*ving  of 
lions,  angels,  Ac. — see  a  wood  cut  of  it  on  the  wrappers  of 
Neale's  Churches.  In  the  church  were  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  White,  Pettus,  and  Littlewood.  The  remains  of 
the  bishop's  palace  is  converted  to  a  farmhouse,  at  the 
north  end  of  which,  are  the  ruins  of  the  domestic  chapel. 
The  remains  of  this  palace,  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  the  whole.  In  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Norfolk,  printed  for  M.  Booth,  mention  is  made  of  a  very 
curious  horizontal  dial,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  of  box  wood, 
growing  on  the  ground,  in  the  front  of  a  cottage  near  the 
church ;  the  hours  and  divisions  are  neatly  cut,  and  the 
whole  exhibits  a  strong  proof  of  ingenuity  and  labour.  Dr. 
Redmor,  bishop  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  procured  a  fair 
and  market  for  this  town. — Inclosing  act,  1800. 

PALLING.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  dOO.  The 
revenues  of  Horsey  and  Palling,  were  sold  in  the  thirty-first 
of  Elizabeth,  to  sir  Nat.  Bacon,  of  Stivekey,  with  the  wreck 
at  sea,  extending  from  a  tree  called  Mark  Tree,  standing 
between  Eccles  and  Palling.*  On  Tuesday,  April  20th,  1779, 
several  houses  in  this  village  were  destroyed  by  fire. — In- 
closure  act,  1805 ;  Allotment  act,  1812. 

RUSTON  (east)  or  Riston.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  613. — Called  East  Riston,  to  distinguish  it  from  West 

*  WiUiam  Oottelyn,  of  this  town,  wills  in  1478,  to  be  baried  in  this  church,  and 
gives  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  in  Cotygate  fleld,  to  fynde  the  Holy  brede  lof, 
as  long  as  the  world  endareth. 
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Riston,  in  the  hundred  of  Clackclose,  and  written  in  Domes- 
day-book, Ristuna.  The  church  is  rather  a  handsome  build- 
ing, with  a  small  spire.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Kerdestons 
and  Vauxs. — Inclosure  acts,  1806,  and  1814.* 

STALHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  492.— A 
pretty  village  on  the  great  road  between  Yarmouth  and 
North  Walsh  am.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Riches,  Puckle,  Castel,  Burton,  and  Copeman. 
Opizo  de  Castellis  Decrel  Dr.  rector,  he  complained  :  'Hhat 
whereas  he  had  been  rector  of  this  church  for  twenty  years, 
and  received  the  profits,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Holme, 
feigning  him  to  be  dead,  had  presented  to  the  bishop  Alan, 
son  of  Gilbert  de  Thornton,  and  afterwards,  in  1200, 
feigning  him  dead,  presented  twice;  to  the  great  damage 
of  the  said  Opizo,  in  five  hundred  marks ;  Alan,  receiving 
the  profits  of  one  year,  to  the  value  of  60i.  sterling:*'  on  this, 
the  abbot  was  summoned  to  appear  personally  at  Rome,  to 
make  answer. — Inclosure  act,  1806. 

SUTTON.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  317. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Suttuna,  was  a  very  considerable 
manor,  extending  itself  into  mauy  towns.  The  church  has  a 
square  tower,  with  three  bells,  and  a  south  porch,  with  a 
room  over  it,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
D*Oyley,  <^c.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Edric,  the  lord  here, 
after  the  customs  of  the  Normans,  assumed  his  name  from  a 
town,  (probably  Lax  ford,  in  Sufiblk),  a  practice  begun  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  after  the  conquest  gene- 
rally adopted.  A  weekly  market  was  established  here  in 
1823. — Draining  and  Improving  act,  1802. 

WALCOTE.  Eighteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  132. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Walscota. — ^The  church  has  an 
embattled  tower;  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John 
Colling. — See  Test.  Vetust.  vol.  ii.  p.  620.  .  Here  are  the 
manors  of  East  and  West  Hall. 


*  Died  8th  Febnitry,  1803,  after  having  llTed  la  part  of  three  eeutvriet,  Mary 
Heltden»  of  Eait  Ruston,  widow,  aged  one  hundred  and  Ave  yean  and  eleven 
months  f  ilie  retained  her  (lenities  till  about  a  year  before  her  death,  daring  which 
time  she  kept  her  bed.  She  left  a  progeny  of  nearly  eighty  persons,  consisting  of 
children,  grand-cbUdrea,  great,  and  great  great  grand-children* 
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WAXHAM.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  John.  P.  63.— There 
were  formerly  two  towns  of  this  name,  one  called  Waxham 
Magna^  or  Waxham  St.  John,  and  Waxham  Parva,  or  Wax- 
ham  St.  Margaret ;  great  part  of  hoth  these  made  up  earl 
Alan's  manor,  of  which,  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the 
Ingham s,  were  soon  after  the  conquest  enfeoffed  ;  from  the 
Inghams,  it  came  to  the  Stapletons,  the  Galthorpes,  and  the 
Wodehouses ;  the  latter,  a  distant  family  of  the  Wodehouses 
of  Kimberley,  and  bore  for  their  arms,  quarterly  azure  and 
ermine,  in  the  first  quarter,  a  leopard's  head  or,  which  arms 
belong  to  the  family  of  Power.  These  Wodehouses  were 
formerly  styled  Wodehouse,  alias  Power. 

The  church  of  Waxham  Parva  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
garet, The  manor  of  Gelham  and  Waxham  Hall  is  supposed 
to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Waxham  Parva, 
which  only  remains  as  a  habitable  place,  is  called  in  most 
of  the  maritime  charts,  Waxham  Mock  Beggar. 

Sir  William,  son  of  sir  William  Wodehouse,  of  Wax- 
ham, knt.,  was  jester  to  king  James  I. ;  he  was  the  first 
person  that  erected  duck  traps,  commonly  called  decoys,  in 
England.  * 

February  3rd,  1791,  a  tremendous  storm  made  great 
breaches  at  Waxham. 


HUNDRED  OF  HENSTEAD. 


Hen  STEAD  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Taus  or 
Tase,  which  divides  this  hundred  from  the  city  and  county 
of  Norwich,  and  hundred  of  Humbleyard  ;  on  the  south-east 
by  the  hundreds  of  Loddon  and  Clavering,  on  the  north  by 

*  Which  he  thai  contrived:  he  drew  from  m  Urge  pond,  companed  with  reed 
on  the  one  side,  •  long  canul,  which  was  very  narrow  at  the  farther  end.  In  this 
canal  certain  docks  wmre  kept,  and  taught  to  draw  in  others*  These  flew  np  and 
down  the  country,  and  being  Joined  by  flocks  of  their  own  kind,  bronghl  them  Into 
this  pond,  and  after  awhile  lead  them  into  the  canal,  which  was  spread  over  with 
nets;  when  they  had  swam  in  it  a  little  way,  a  dog,  trained  ap  for  that  parpose, 
appeared  to  drive  them  np  to  the  end  of  the  net,  where,  when  they  were  nearly 
arrived,  the  tame  dncks  dived  behind  the  wild,  and  the  wild  rising,  were  taken  in  the 
decoy  man's  nets.  As  many  dncks  were  caoghtthis  way  Iti  one  year  as  have  been  sold 
for  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  Oermans  will  not  allow  of  decoys,  became  they 
abridge  the  pleasures  of  the  gentry.  The  remains  of  sir  William's  decoy,  are  slid  to 
have  been  visible  about  forty  years  ago. 
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the  Yare,  dividing  it  from  the  hundred  of  Blofield,  and  oo 
the  south  by  the  hundred  of  Depwade ;  from  Trowse  New- 
ton north,  to  Saxlingham  south,  is  its  greatest  extent  in 
length,  being  about  nine  miles :  and  from  Castor  west,  to 
Rockland  east,  in  breadth,  live  miles.  This  hundred,  being 
so  near  Norwich,  has  no  market  town  in  it,  but  the  country 
is  populous,  and  in  high  cultivation.  The  hundred  of 
Henstade,  anciently  called  Henesteda,  or  Heinstede,  in 
Domesday-book,  takes  its  name  from  the  Saxon  words  gine 
a  husbandman,  and  freda  a  place  or  mansion ;  and  so  sig- 
nifies the  place  or  dwelling  for  the  husbandmen,  which  shews 
as  if  this  part  was  cultivated  before  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
county,  which  is  no  wonder,  if  we  consider,  that  the  old 
Roman  Castrum  or  Castre  is  in  it,  which  was  a  defence  for 
them  against  all  invaders.  The  fee  of  the  hundred  is,  and 
always  was  in  the  crown,  and  has  in  different  ages  been 
leased  out  to  divers  persons ;  as  in  the  first  of  Edward  III., 
1327,  to  John  de  Clavering,  lord  of  Horsford :  it  was  then 
worth  8/.  per  annum,  without  oppressing  the  counti'y* 

AMERINGHALL.  Three  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
P.  115.  So  called  from  Almaric,  its  Saxon  owner,  *  at  which 
time  it  was  five  furlongs  long  and  three  broad.  The  church 
has  a  square  tower  about  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  three  bells ; 
this  edifice  is  eleven  yards  long,  and  five  and  a  half  broad  ; 
the  chancel,  is  seven  yards  long,  and  the  same  breadth  as 
the  church,  which  has  no  aisle  or  porch.  Here  are  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  Stannowe,  Breretou,  the  Herons  or 
Hemes,  Johnson,  and  Pitt.  A  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  stood  at  a  place  called  Belhawe,  but  this  has  long 
been  demolished.  The  only  account  left  us  of  the  building 
to  which  the  beautiful  porch  of  Arminghall  belongs,  is  drawn 
from  Blomefield,  who  says  no  more  than  that  it  was  erected 
by  Nicholas,  son  of  Nicholas  Heme,  of  Tibbenham,  who 
settled  here,  and  was  clerk  to  tlie  crown  :  this  would  bring 
the  date  to  about  1600.  Mr.  Cotnian,  however,  cannot  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  of  so  late  a  period.  The  pointed  arch 
and  en -niched  saints,  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  ar- 
chitecture, and  particularly  the  domestic  architecture,  then 
in  use.     He  is  rather  led  to  suppose  the  porch  a  relic  of 

*  The  town  of  Arminghtill,  wait  exempt  from  the  hnndrcil,  u  belons;ing  to  the  prior 
of  Norwich,  u  were  al»o  the  lownv  of  Trow!>f  and  Newton,  on  the  same  account. 
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one  of  the  dissolved  religious  houses,  or  perhaps  of  one 
which  endeavoured  again  to  raise  its  head  in  the  days  of 
Mary.  From  its  being  made  of  wood,  and  from  the  genetal 
character  of  the  ornaments,  the  latter,  he  thinks,  most  pro- 
bable, and  he  would  date  it  about  the  period  of  L556.  The 
supposition  of  its  having  belonged  to  some  monastery,  is  still 
further  strengthened  by  a  tradition,  which  till  lately  existed, 
that  it  was  brought  from  Carrow  abbey,  by  which  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  various  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  were 
enriched.  As  tending  to  illustrate  the  sculpture  of  the  times, 
in  which  it  was  built,  this  porch  is  a  particularly  valuable 
relic.  The  figure  over  the  inner  door,  which  is  richly  carved, 
appears  to  have  related  to  some  legendary  tale,  and  have 
probably,  on  that  account  been  so  mutilated  as  to  be  no  lon- 
ger distinguishable.  Over  the  north  door  is  a  coat  of  arms, 
and  round  it  runs  a  beautiful  wreath  of  vine  leaves,  boldly 
executed.  The  part  above  the  label  moulding  of  the  arch  has 
lately  been  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  at  which  time  were 
inserted  tablets,  shields,  and  fragments  of  Gothic  capitals, 
collected  from  other  parts  of  the  edifice  that  were  then  de- 
molished. The  tablets  are  composed  of  red  baked  clay,  like 
the  ancient  mosaic  work;  the  three  upper  ones  contain  busts 
of  two  monks  and  a  cardinal,  in  the  others  are  figures 
kneeling;  the  shields  are  of  blue  clay,  and  have  on  them  a 
crosier.  The  two  upper  niches  in  each  pier  contain  female 
figures  sitting,  having  one  leg  held  up  and  crossing  the  lap; 
the  two  lower  figures,  in  niches,  are  priests  in  their  canon- 
icals, and  holding  up  their  robes.  The  head  that  forms 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  hears  no  particular  character,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  be  intended  for  a  male  or  a  female, 
the  hair  is  turned  back  .in  the  Nazarine  manner:  within  the 
foliage  that  ornaments  the  arch,  are  represented  lizards 
creeping  among  the  leaves.  The  door  within  the  porch  is 
rich  in  design,  and  elegant  in  proportion ;  the  arch  is  ter- 
nimated  by  a  square  moulding,  and  in  the  spandrels  are  two 
shields,  with  other  ornaments ;  above  the  door  is  a  tablet 
containing  a  nondescript  animal,  on  the  back  of  which  is  a 
rabbit,  that  a  dog  has  seized  and  is  tearing  into  pieces. 
The  house  itself  is  plain,  having  undergone  many  alterations, 
so  as  to  leave  but  here  and  there  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
character.  On  the  north  of  jthe  house  is  to  be  seen  another 
doorway,  but   of  no   particular   interest,   it  being  square 
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headed,  and  not  projectiog  from  the  face  of  the  house;  this 
doorway  is  walled  .up,  and  the  door  gone.  There  are 
many  tablets  like  those  described,  in  the  north  and  west 
walls  of  the  house.  '  The  view*  is  taken  from  the  garden, 
which  is  enclosed  by  an  embattled  wall,  surrounded  by  a 
fosse  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  insulate  the  house,  as  in 
feudal  times.  This  seat  was  sold  b^  Francis  Heme,  esq., 
to  dame  Elizabeth  Pettus,  mother  of  sir  Horace  Pettus,  hart, 
who  was  the  owner  when  Blomefield  wrote :  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  hon.  William  Primrose,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Rosebery,  and  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

BIXLEY.  Three  miles.  St.  Wandragesilius  the  abbot. 
P.  107. — ^This  village  is  now  in  the  liberty  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  is  lord  of  it,  as  member  to  Lis  manor  of 
Framingham  Earl,  and  it  has  passed  with  that  from  early 
times.  The  church  is  an  ancient  and  small  building  of  one 
aisle  only,  which  with  the  chancel  is  eighteen  yards  by  five, 
and  is  tiled.  The  tower  is  low  and  square,  with  two  bells, 
on  the  largest  of  which  is 

Sbamit  Jofianntt  VwpiMi  ora  |iro  notis. 

A  pilgrimage,  in  ancient  days,  was  made  to  the  image  of  the 
patron  saint  of  this  church.  The  present  fabric  was  built 
by  William  de  Dunwich,  who  was  one  of  the  bailiffs  of  Nor- 
wich, in  1272,  for  on  a  Stone,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
chancel,  are  these  words  in  Saxon  characters — 

ANIME  WILELMI  DE  DONEWIGO  FUNDATOR1S  HUJUS 
EGGLESIE  PROPIGJATUR  DEUS. 

also  the  following  inscription  to  Edward  Ward,  esq.,  with 
effigies  of  himself  and  wife,  and  a  fold  stool  between  them, 
they  are  in  a  praying  posture,  with  nine  sous  behind  their 
father,  and  three  daughters  behind  their  mother — 

in  ftftal  tomft  «  sauire  ^tn  In  tntftrmilre  ts  Statf^ 
0nt  (S^barlr  <Baiarlre  b)to  lefte  of  tmelbe,  ten  (itllrmi  ireare, 
9l2ftfit1|  anne  "^1%  lobing  toife.  on  fRant  l^afi  yast  ii%  treatise 
flnlr  0Ottle  to  QEro^  tfi  6!lrtstr,  ttiougfi  %tnnU$$  corpen  Ifie  learc. 

OBIIT  1583,  iETATIS  SVM  41. 

Also  a  monument  and  inscription  to  sir  Edward  Ward,  who 
died  in  1742. 

*  See  a  plate  of  Arminshall,  with  a  coniinanlcation,  by  R.  Brovn,  esq.  in  an  inter- 
esting iittle  worlc,  entitled  tlie  "Portfolio;"  aluo  the  "Antiquarian  Repository ;"  but 
more  particalarly  '<  Etchinsi/'  by  Cottnan,  Id  his  Antiquities  of  Nor/oik, 
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Bixley  Hall,  long  the  seat  of  the  Wards,  was  built  by  sir 
Edward  Ward,  hart.,  in  1565.  He  was  the  first  of  the  family 
that  settled  at  Bixley.  Of  his  numerous  issue,  William 
Ward,  the  sixth  sou,  was  the  most  remarkable;  who,  being 
put  apprentice,  became  a  wealthy  goldsmith,  in  Loudon^ 
and  jeweller  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  and 
was  knighted  by  that  king:  the  great  fortune  which  this 
gentleman  raised  was  owing  to  a  lucky  accident,  soon  after 
his  setting  out  in  trade,  which  I  find,  says  Bloroefield,  thus 
related — 

*'  Mr.  Ward,  standing  by  his  shop  door,  in  Lombard -street,  a  man 
in  a  sailor's  habit  passed  by,  whom  he   asked  the  usual  question, 
'  whether  he  wanted  anything  in  his  way ;'  whose  answer  was,  '  he 
could  not  tell  till  he  knew  whether  he  had  occasion  for  something  be 
had  to  dispose  of,  which  he  would  shew  him  if  he  pleased  to  go  into 
the  back  shop,'  where  Mr.  Ward  was  surprised  with  a  great  number 
of  rough  diamonds,  poured  out  of  a  bag  upon  the  counter,  by  the 
sailor,  who  at  the  same  time  asked  him  '  ii  he  had  occasion  for,  or 
would  buy  any  such  things,  and  if  so,  what  he  would  give  for  them  ?' 
Mr.  Ward  answered  *he  had,  and  would  buy,  if  they  conld  agree:' 
which  was  soon  done,  so  much  to  Mr.  Ward's  liking,  that  he  invited 
the  sailor  and  all  the  ship's  crew  to  supper  at  a  neiKhbouring  tavern, 
where  he  treated  them  so  senerously,  that  the  sailor  whispered  to 
him  at  parting,  that  '  he  had  such  another  parcel  for  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  he  pleased  to  buy,'  which  Mr.  Ward  gladly  accepted  of,  and 
bought  them,  gave  the  like  treat,  and  parted  mernly  with  mutual  joy, 
the  sailor  for  his  ready  cash,  and  the  Jeweller  for  the  great  advantage 
that  he  saw  in  his  purchase.    He  soon  fell  to  work  upon  the  stones, 
which  folly  answered  his  expectations,  and  so  much  added  to  his 
fortune,  that  he  soon  raised  his  reputation,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  bankers  in  London.    It  afterwards  chanced  that  Ed- 
ward lord  Dudley,  having  much  impaired  his  fortune  by  irregular 
living,  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  apply  to  Mr.  Ward,  as  an  honest 
and  substantial  banker,  for  20,0001 ,  who  told  his  lordship  at  once 
that  the  money  was  ready  upon  producing  satisfactory  securitv, 
which  his  lordship  soon  did ;  upon  which,  Mr.  Ward  told  bis  lordship 
he  thought  he  might  be  supplied  better,  and  more  honourably,  than 
by  borrowing ;  and  being  asked  how,  Mr.  Ward  said  *  he  had  an  only 
son,  and  his  lordship  a  granddaughter,  named  Francis,  the  only  issue 
of  his  son  and  heir,  sir  Ferdmand,  deceased,  and  if  they  might  be 
married  together,  he  would  supply  more  than  the  present  want ;'  my 
lord  listened  to  it,  the  match  was  soon  concluded,  and  so  the  two 
families  and  estates  became  united.    When  Sutton  lord  Dudley  died, 
the  married  couple  were  not  equal  in  honour,  she,  ladv  baroness 
Dudley,  (the  honour  descending  to  females  on  ftiilure  of  heirs  male) 
her  husband  only  Mr.  Hwmhle  Ward,  but  he  meriting  much  for  sea- 
sonable supplies  brought  his  majesty,  was  in  consideration  thereof, 
first  knighted  at  Oxford,  1643,  and  shortly  after  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Ward,  of  Birmingham,  in 
Warwickshiie." 
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Bixley  hall  is  a  Mrell-built  haDdsome  house,  with  three  fronts, 
and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Roseberv,  an  ancestor  of 
whom  came  to  this  estate  by  intermarriage  with  a  sister  of 
sir  Randal  Ward. 

BRAMERTON.  Four  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  184.  The 
name  of  this  village  is  said  to  signify  Bradmer  tun,  to  which 
Broadmere  belongs  a  swan  mark  to  this  day.  This  village 
is  very  particular  in  not  having  a  manor  belonging  to  it,  the 
'  principal  part  and  advowson  belonging  to  Siirlingham  manor, 
the  next  considerable  part  to  Framingham,  another  to  Bix- 
ley,  another  to  Trowse  Rokeless,  another  to  Kirby  Bedon, 
another  to  Cringleford,  and  another  to  Framingham  Pigot. 
The  whole,  at  the  conquest,  was  four  furlongs  long  and  two 
and  a  half  broad.  To  the  rectory  belongs  a  parsonage-house, 
&c.  The  church  and  steeple  were  totally  rebuilt  in  1462:* 
The  former  is  thirty-one  feet  by  eighteen ;  the  chancel  is 
twenty-six  feet  by  fifteen,  with  no  aisles.  The  square  tower 
is  forty-five  feet  high,  and  contains  three  bells ;  and  here 
are  inscriptions,  the  memory  of  Cornes,  Houghton,  and 
Goodwin.  Bramertojn  hall  was  a  good  house,  pleasantly 
situated  against  the  east  side  of  Bramerton  heath;  it  was 
built  by  the  Corys,  who  have  been  owners  of  the  estates 
here  ever  since  1403.  The  heiress  of  the  late  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, who  enjoyed  this  manor,  with  many  others,  from  the 

bequest  of  l?homas  Cory,  esq.,  was  married  to ■ 

Starkie,  esq.,  who  afterwards  sold  the  manor  to  Robert 
Fellpwes,  esq.,  of  Shottisham;  and  the  old  mansion  of  the 
Corys,  with  about  seventy  acres  of  land,  to  Mr.  Read» 
whose  daughter  married  John  Blake,  esq.,  of  Norwich,  the 
present  possessor.  The  hall  has  been  pulled  down,  but  the 
venerable  avenue  of  chesnuts  still  exists.  The  family  por- 
traits, which  are  said  to  have  been  numerous,  were  dis- 
persed, but  some  of  them  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
various  branches  of  this  ancient  family.  The  present  head 
of  Emanuel  college,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cory ;  Robert  Cory,  esq., 
of  Great  Ormesby ;  Robert  Cory,  jun.,  esq.,  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth ;  Mrs.  Ensor,  of  Rollesby ;  and  Mrs.  George  Stracey, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  second  branch :  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cory,  of  Kettlestone,  is  the  descendant  of  the  third  branch, 

*  In  the  third  of  Edward  VI.,  Nicholas  Cooke  ind  three  others  were  prosecuted 
for  breaking  in  pieces  the  windows  of  this  cbnrch,  and  for  pnlUng  down  Bramerton 
and  Rockland  crosses. 
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According  to  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  no  place  along  the  course 
of  the  crag  stratum  of  shells  in  this  county,  that  he  has  traced, 
is  so  favourable  to  its  examination  as  at  Bramerton,  nor 
is  there  any,  where  its  organic  remains  are  so  abundant  or 
so  well  preserved,  and  accordingly  its  outcrop  at  this  place 
has  supplied  several  naturalists,  and  in  particular  Mr. 
William  Smith,  and  the  late  Mr.  Sowerby,  with  excellent 
specimens  of  its  fossils.  There  are  some  species  however, 
particularly  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Mytilus,  which 
however  perfect  in  form  or  colour  are  too  brittle  to  be  taken 
out  entire.  Mr.  Taylor's  sketch  represents  a  section  of  the 
crag  strata  as  it  actually  appears  at  Bramerton,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Yare,  resting  on  the  upper  chalk: 
this  is  the  deepest  section  in  the  county  of  the  more  elevated 
strata.  He  gives  a  table  containing  the  thickness  of  each 
stratum,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  fossils  is  subjoined,  both  of 
such  as  he  himself  observed  and  of  those  he  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Sowerby.  Numerous  as  are  the  species, 
it  is  probable,  he  says,  many  have  escaped  his  observation, 
and  others  have  been  purpdsely  omitted  from  his  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  their  names  and  sg^cified  characters. — 
Vide  Richard  Taylor  on  the  Criig  Strata  of  Bramerton ,  Sfc, 
1824,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society, 
London ;  see  also  under  our  head  of  Geology  of  the  county. 

CASTOR.  Three  miles.  St.  Edmund  the  king  and 
martyr.  P.  164. — At  present  an  inconsiderable  village, 
situate  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Norwich,  upon  the 
little  river  Tesse,  and  was  formerly  the  Venta  loenorum,*  or 
principal  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  country  of  the  Iceni. 
Castrum  was  a  common  name  over  all  Britain,  and  applied  to 
the  Roman  stations  in  this  county,  which  may  now  be  known 
by  the  titles  of  Burgh  or  Caistor  forming  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  present  names.  This  ancient  Castrum  was  one  of  the 
chief  camps  of  defence  at  the  time  the  Romans  possessed 
this  country ;  Blomefield  imagines  that  after  Claudius  Cssar 
entered  this  island,  (which  was  about  the  forty-sixth  year 
after  Christ)  and  Ostorius  his  lieutenant  had  vanquished  the 
Iceui,  the  old  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  who  openly  op- 
posed them  and  defended  their  country  to  the  utmost  in 

*  Blomofiehl  imaefncsj  crroDcoasIyi  Ibat  the  YenU  Icenoram  waa  at  Vorlb  Elinbam. 
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their  power;  that  when  the  invaders  first  settled  here  they 
raised  camps,  appointed  colonies,  and  fixed  stations,  in 
order  to  keep  the  new  conquered  country  in  subjection,  and 
to  fortify  themselves'  against  any  future  attempts  of  the 
natives,  in  case  of  any  turn  of  adverse  fortune ;  and  like  a 
wise  and  warlike  people,  they  always  took  care  to  fix  their 
stations  in  places  where  the  situation  and  course  of  rivers 
would  permit  th^m  to  have  a  free  passage  to  the  ocean. 
Thus  landing  at  the  Garienis  Ostium  or  mouth  of  the 
Yare,  they  built  a  strong  castle  on  the  south  side,  placed 
a  garrison  of  the  Stablesian  horse  there,  and  named  it 
Gariononum,  from  it  situation  to  Garienis  or  Yare,  and  so 
made  it  a  g^ard  as  well  as  an  entry  into  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  now  called  Suffolk ;  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  very  perfect,  and'  the  town  that  belonged  to  it 
assuming  the  Saxon  name  Burgh,  from  the  fortification  at 
this  day  called  Burgh  castle,  where  abundance  of  coins, 
fibula,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  are  now  found.  Oppo- 
site to  this  on  the  northern  side  of  the  water,  as  an  inlet 
into,  and  guard  of  that  county,*  which  is  now  called  Norfolk, 
they  made  another  camp  and  called  it  Castrum,  and  the 
village  in  which  it  was  is  now  called  Castor  or  Castre ;  and 
following  the  river  up  into  the  country  till  the  course  of  it 
divided  into  two  streams;  they  turned  with  that  on  the 
south  side,  and  at  the  first  streight  where  it  was  easy  to 
command  the  passage  over,  fixed  this  camp,  which  for  its 
dimensions  and  strength  waa  named  Castrum  or  the  Camp,  by 
way  for  eminence,  and  is  still  called  Caistor.  It  was  cer- 
tainly their  most  considerable  fortification  in  these  parts,  as 
appears  from  its  dimensions,  which  still  remain  very  conspi- 
cuous. The  figure  of  the  camp  is  a  parallelogram,  with  the 
comers  rounded  like  those  of  Burgh,  Chesteiford,  and  Dor- 
chester, whose  north  and  south  sides  are  each  four  hundred 
and  forty-nine  yards,  and  its  ends,  or  east  and  west  sides, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three  yards  each,  withoutside 
the  rampart  and  ditch,  on  the  inside  of  which  it  is  but  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  yards  in  length, '  and  the  breadth 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  yards.  The  breadth  of  the  fosse 
and  rampart  is  in  some  places  forty-eight  yards,  and  in 
others  not  above  thirty.  The  whole  ground  taken  up,  inclu- 
ding the  fosse  and  rampart,  being  thirty-two  acres,  two 
roods,  and  thirty-six  poles.     The  area  within  the  ditch  and 
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rampart  is  twenty-one  acres,  one  rood,  and  twenty-one  poles, 
a  space  very  superior  to  any  other  Roman  encampment  in 
this  part  of  England,  and  capable  of  containing  a  force  of 
six  thousand  men.*  The  ruins  of  the  two  old  towers,  one 
on  the  north  side  and  the  other  at  the  west  end,  were  remain- 
ing in  1749.  They  were  built  in  a  manner  perhaps  peculiar 
to  the  Romans  at  that  time.  They  began  first  with  a  layer 
of  bricks,  laid  fiat  as  in  pavements:  on  that  they  placed  a 
layer  of  clay  and  marie  mixed  together,  and  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  bricks ;  then  a  layer  of  bricks,  afterwards 
of  clay  and  marie,  then  of  bricks  again,  making  in  the  whole 
three  layers  of  bricks  and  two  of  clay :  over  this  were  placed 
bricks  and  lime  twenty-nine  inches,  the  outside  being  faced 
with  bricks  cut  into  squares ;  then  bricks  and  clay  again, 
stratum  super  stratum,  as  high  as  the  old  ruins  now  remain 
standing. 

The  mortar  is  still  extremely  hard  :  it  is  a  composition  of 
iime,  sand,  and  ashes.  The  Roman  bricks  were  made  of  two 
different  sorts  of  clay  mixt :  when  burnt,  one  appeared  red, 
the  other  white,  and  when  Mr.  Arderon  examined  them  in 
1749,  were  exceedingly  hard,  and,  he  says,  very  little  worse 
than  when  they  were  laid  down.  They  measured  eighteen 
inches  by  twelve,  and  two  inches  thick. 

It  is  a  square  single  vallum  and  rampart,  and  has  been 
enclosed  with  a  strong  wall  of  fiints  and  Roman  bricks,  still 
evident  in  many  places :  the  grand  entrance  was  in  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  east  part,t  at  each  comer  of  which  there  were 
mounts  or  watch  towers ;  and  below,  on  the  west  part  which 
was  washed  by  the  Taiis  or  Tase,  was  a  water  gate,  with  a 
round  tower  by  it,  where  the  vessels  used  to  unload :  the 
whole  site  contains  about  thirty  acres.  At  the  south-east 
corner,  within  the  rampart,  stands  the  parish  church,  placed 
there  on  account  of  the  convenience  for  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  built,  the  whole  being  of  fiints  and  pieces  of  Ro- 
man bricks,  taken  from  the  old  walls  of  the  camp ;  these 
bricks  are  sixteen  inches  and  a  half  long,  by  a  foot  broad, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  There  ar^  some  at  the  south 
west  corner  of  the  church,  and  at  the  two  corners  of  the 


*  Variooa  aecoantk  of  these  dimeoiioiu,  with  tmall  variatfons,  are  given  by  Mr. 
Arderon  in  the  "  Philosophical  Tranuctions ;"  Mr.  Wllkina  in  the  "  Archaeoloda  •" 
and  Mr.  King  in  hia  "  Mnnimentt  Antiq."  *^  ' 

f  Baahop  Oibion  says,  the  faces  for  the  foar  gates  are  stiil  manifestly  to  be  seen,  at 
present  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  an  entrance  on  the  north  side,  as  there 
was  at  the  other  three ;  where  the  grand  entrance  was,  may  be  difflcnlt  to  determine. 
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chancel.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the  parish  are  built  with 
the  said  materials  of  Roman  bricks  ana  flint.  At  the  south 
east  corner  of  the  chancel,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  is 
a  small  spring  or  ivell  of  water,  about  five  feet  deep,  which 
is  always  full  and  very  cold. 

It  was  about  the  year  420  after  Christ,  that  the  Romans 
in  general  quitted  Britain ;  but  having  afterwards  sent  de- 
tachments of  troops  to  assist  occasionally  in  repelling  the 
inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
finally  withdrawb  themselves  till  the  year  446,  when  Caistor, 
being  in  a  great  measure  deserted,  fell  rapidly  into  decay ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  fixing  upon  the  place  where  Norwich 
now  stands,  on  account  of  its  being  higher  ground,  on  a 
better  stream,  and  more  convenient  for  fishing,  the  latter 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  and  Caistor  was  no 
longer  regarded  but  as  a  place  of  defence,  and,  as  such,  was 
afterwards  held  by  the  Saxon,  English,  and  Danish  kings, 
till  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  it  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Edmund's  Bury,  to  which  it  continued,  with  little  variation, 
till  the  Conquest.  The  remains  of  these  extensive  works  of 
the  Romans  were  visible  in  1749,  and  the  bricks  were  found 
to  be  extremely  hard,  little  worse  than  when  they  were  laid 
down.  To  account  for  the  sea  coming  up  to  Caistor  near 
Norwich,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Sweyne,  with  his  fleet  of 
Danes,  sailed  quite  up  to  the  castle.  The  marshes  between 
Norwich  and  the  ground  upon  which  Yarmouth  now  stands^ 
were  then  covered  with  water,  and  formed  a  large  arm  of 
the  sea.  When  the  small  size  of  the  ships  of  those  days  is 
considered,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  account ; 
besides,  it  is  well  known  that  iu  the  reign  of  Cnute,  Nor- 
wich was  a  fishing  town,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  fishermen 
should  fix  upon  a  place  for  their  residence  near  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  ocean.  Blomefield  says,  ^' the  great  num- 
ber of  Roman  coins  daily  found  here,  convince  us  of  its 
(Caistor*s)  having  been  a  place  of  much  repute  during  most 
part  of  the  time  when  that  great  people  were  in  Britain.  I 
have  seen  above  a  hundred  found  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Long, 
of  Dunston,  who  had  many  more  found  by  other  people;  I 
have  a  great  number  myself,  besides  several  which  I  gave  to 
the  cabinet  of  coins,  in  the  public  library,  of  the  city  of 
Norwich,*  among  which  were  the  following — 

*  It  Ib  mnch  to  b«  regretted  that  these  coins  have  vanished  many  years  since, 
and  long  before  the  books  of  the  city  were  deposited  in  the  public  library. 
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DIVA.  FAVSTINA.  Reverse,  AVGVSTA.  Silver,  a  Ve- 
nus holding  a  torch. 

DIVVS.  ANTONINVS.  Reverse,  an  altar  with  a  sacrifice 
burning  thereon.     DIVO  PIO.     Silver, 

IMP.  CAES.  DOMIT.  AVG.  GERM.  COS.  Xlll.  CEN- 
SOR.  The  Reverse  is  Fortune  holding  a  cornucopia, 
standing  on  the  rostrum  of  a  ship.  S.  C.  FORTVNAE. 
AVGVSTI. 

NERO.  CLAVD.  CAESAR.  AVGG.  CENSOR.  Reverse, 
GENIO.     POP.  ROM.  S.  C. 

SEPT.  AVG.  CAES  PONT.     Silver, 

D.  N.  CONSTANT. Reverse,  a  Roman  receiving  a  Bri- 
tish youth.      PEL.   TEMP.   REPARATIO. 

IMP.  c.  ALLBCTVS.  P.  Avo.     Reverse,  a  ship  under  sail. 

LAETITIAB.    AVG. 
IMP.    SEPT.  GETA.  CAESAR.  PONT.      Reverse,  NOBTLITAS. 

IMP.    coNSTANTivs.     NOB.    CABS.      Reverse,    gloria. 

EXERCITVS. 
GALIBNVS   AVG.      Rev,   VIRTV8   AVG. 
D.   N.    GRATIANVS.   P.   F.    AVG. 

ANTONINVS  Pivs  AVG.  Rev.  the  Emperour  represented 
as  Jupiter,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  globe  in  the 
other.     RECTOR  orbis. 

IMP.  LICINIVS    AVG.      ReV.   GENIO   POP.   ROM. 

imp.   C.   VICTORINVS.   p.   F.    AVG. 

IMP.    AVG.    ANTONINVS.    F.       Rev.    P.    M.   T.   R.   P.   IIII. 

cos.  IMP.     A  Hercules. 
IMP.  CONST  A — PONT.  MAX.     A  woman  giving  suck  to  a 

mail.  '  PIBTAS  ROMANA. 
CONSTANTINVS.     AVG.      Rev.     BEATA.     TRANQUILITAS. 

On  an  altar,  VOT.  xx.  s.  t.  r. 

All  these  were  in  Mrs.  Long^s  collection,  besides  several 
others  of  Commodus,  Julia,  Claudius,  Constantine  the 
Great,  Tehieus,  Carausius,  Faustina  junior,  Constantine 
junior.  Sec. 

The  following  were  in  Blomefield*s  collection,  and  others 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  public  library — 
SBVBSVS.  pivs.  AVG.    Rev.  SL Minerva,    vict.  part.  max. 

IMP.    LICINIVS.    p.   F.    AVG.       Rev.    GENIO.    POP.    ROM. 

At  bottom  p.  t.  b. 

CONSTANTINVS.    P.  F.    AVG.      Rev.   an   Apollo.      SOLI    IN- 
-  VICTO    COMITI. 
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IMP.    M.    lUL.    PHILLIPPVS.   AVG.      Rev.    FIDES  MILITVM« 

S.   C. 
M.    IVL.    PHILLIPVS.   CAESAR.      Rev.   PRINCIPI.  IVVENT. 
CONSTANTINVS.    AVG.     Rev,   GLORIA    EXBRCITVS. 
IMP.  C.    MAYR.    SEV.   ALEXAND.   AVG.       Rev.    P.    M.   TR. 

POT.   VI.   COS.    II.    P.   P. 
MAXIMIANVS.  NOB.  CAES.      Rev.  SACRA.  MONET.  AVOG. 

£T.   CABSS.    NOSTR.   S.   T. 
T.  CAES.   IMP.   AVG.  I.   TR.    POT.   COS.  VI.   CENSOR.    S.  C. 

IVLIA.    MAESA. 

DIVA.      FAVSTINA    PIA.       Rev.   BJk  altar,    CONSECRATIO. 

s.  c.  the  largest  size. 

M.    D.   C.   VICTORfNVS.      Rev.   PROVIDENTIA.    AVG. 
ESV,   TETRICVS.   AVG. 

There  are  also  great  numbers  of  the  denarij,  with  Romulus 
and  Remus  sucking  the  wolf;  and  those,  with  Con  ST  anti- 
no  polis  and  the  Genius  of  that  city  on  the  reverse;  the 
most  common  are  Constantine'Sf  with  the  reverses  of  Gloria 
Exercitvs,  and  Militum  Reparatio,  with  a  Roman  taking  a 
Briton  captive ;  made  probably  when  Constantine  appeased 
the  British  insurrection,  and  bis  soldiers  had  recovered  the 
credit  they  had  before  lost  in  a  battle  with  them.  Founda- 
tions of  buildings  and  sepulchral  urns  may  also  be  traced. 

A  few  years  since  was  found  a  bronze  ngure  of  a  satyr,  of 
very  fine  workmanship,  about  eight  inches  long,  having  a 
perforation  through  the  centre,  and  thence  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  lamp.  Another  bronze  lamp,  in  the  ^hape  of 
a  foot  covered  with  a  sandal,  was  also  discovered  here. 
Two  urns  were  also  found  at  Dunston-hill,  not  a  mile  from 
the  camp ;  and  Dr.  Browne  particularly  mentions  Castor  as 
a  place  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  discovered.  In 
1825,  were  found  here  a  pair  of  tweezers,  a  celt,  and  urns 
containing  bones,  &c. ;  these  are  now  in  the  Norwich  mu- 
seum :  ^with  these  (mentioned  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  catalogue) 
were  also  an  iron  bolt,  a  small  metal  terminus,  and  a  bronze 
figure.  In  the  "  Archtelogical  Transactions,''  vol.  xviiL, 
p.  436,  is  the  following  communication — 

November  0th.  1816,  the  Rev.  William  Gibson,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A.  ex- 
hibited to  the  society  drawings  of  foar  burial  urns,  lately  dog  ap  near 
the  top  of  a  natural  elevation,  in  the  parish  of  Merkcshall,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  furlongs,  north-west  from  tiie  great  Roman 
camp  at  Caistor,  near  Norwich.  The  dimensions  of  these  urns  are  as 
follow : — 
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Numbers  2  and  8  are  particularly  elegant  in  form,  and  are  in  perfect 
preservation :  but  numbers  I  and  4  were  scarcely  in  a  state  to  be 
emptied  of  their  centents  witbont  great  danger  of  breaking  them  in 
pieces.  On  emptying  numbers  2  and  8,  they  were  found  to  contain 
calcined  bones,  hard  pressed  down  with  earth,  but  without  any  coins, 
medalsy  or  other  metalUc  substances  intermiied,  though  such  are  said 
to  have  been  met  with  in  some  of  the  numerous  urns  which  have  been 
discovered  here  within  the  last  few  months.  The  substance  of  which 
these  urns  is  composed ,  is  of  a  firm  and  glossy  nature,  apparently 
well  dried  or  burnt,  and  much  resembling  &e  modem  black  pottery 
of  the  Staffordshire  manufacture.  I  purposely  (continues  Mr  Gibson) 
forbear  to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  the  camp  at  Castor,  but  I 
beg  permission  first  to  say :  that  humbly  differing  in  opinion  from 
Blomefield,  the  learned  historiaii  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  I  incline 
in  preference  to  that  of  tiie  no  less  learned  Camden  and  others,  who 
have  held  the  camp  at  Castor,  to  be  the  true  "  Venta  Icenorum." 
One  of  Mr.  Blomeneld's  arguments  against  the  camp  at  Castor,  being 
the  true  **  Venta  Icenorum,"  namely,  that  no  burial  place  had  been 
fimnd,  (in  his  time),  appropriated  to  it,  is  now  tchMy  done  ovoy  fry  the 
diteovery  of  thU  exientwe  repooUory  of  ^oman  anu,  which  in  preparing 
a  piece  of  ground  for  planting,  in  the  parish  of  Merkeshall,  an  estate 
belonging  to  John  Dash  wood,  Esq.  have  been  taken  up  in  very  great 
numbers,  (many  more  probably  still  remaining  undisturbed),  in  the 
course  of  the  last  six  months. 

The  church  of  Castor  is  in  Brooke  deanery  and  Norfolk 
archdeaconry.  It  has  a  square  steeple  with  three  bells.  The 
nave  is  twenty-eight  yards  long  by  seven.  The  font  was 
made  by  Richard  of  Castor,  and  on  it  is  carved  the  emblems 
of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  four  Evangelists,  with  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion;  the  arms  iif  the  East  Angles,  West 
Saxons,  and  Bury  abbey;  and  round  it,  at  the  bottom,  is 
inscribed — 

<!^ate  yro  animali ....  liis  ....  ici  tit  emXtt. 

Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Breretons,  Faw- 
cet,  Ravencroft,  Lynes,  Finch,  Paston,  Ward,  &c.* 

•  From  the  Regtoter,  1566,  the  10th  of  November  was  a  day  of  thanksclving  here  to 
God,  for  the  great  and  wonderful  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  navy,  which  came  to  fight 
the  pope's  baltlea  against  the  island  for  their  gospel,  at  which  overthrow  the  very 
enemiea  were  so  astonished,  that  some  of  them  said  Christ  was  become  a  Lutheran, 
and  all  that  saw  it  did  say  that  it  was  the  Lord's  work,  so  thin  day  was  appointed 
by  oor  chorche  to  be  spent  tlironghout  the  realme  in  preaching,  praying,  suglng  of 
psalms,  and  giving  thanks,  for  a  tbaokfni  memorial  of  the  Lord's  mercifhl  mercies 
yerelle. 

3  B 
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For  the  benefactions  to  this  place,  see  Clarke'i  List  of  Cha- 
rities.    Here  are  the  manors  of  Overhall  and  NetherhalL 

In  January,  1821,  to  the  west  of  the  Roman  encampment 
at  Caistor,  the  remains  of  two  bodies,  with  the  teeth  in  a 
perfect  ^tate,  were  discovered ;  also  a  copper  brooch,  in  good 
preservation,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Dash- 
wood. 

Richard  db  Castrb  or  Castor,  rector  of  St.  Stephen *8, 
Norwich,  in  1402,  a  native  of  this  place,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  what  was  exceedingly  remarkable  in 
those  days,  a  constant  preacher  of  God's  word  in  English, 
warning  his  hearers,  with  tears,  to  avoid  all  wicked  courses. 
He  was  a  great  favourer  of  Wickliffe's  doctrine,  in  Henry  V's 
time,  and  was  so  beloved  in  general  that  he  was  called 
Castor  the  Good,  and  was  reckoned  aprophet  by  the  com- 
mon people.  He  wrote  a  comment  on  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  many  other  tracts;  and  dying  in  1419,  was 
buried  in  this  church. 

At  Cottar  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Horatio  Dashwood. 

FRAMLINGHAM  (earl.)  Four  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  60.  According  to  Le  Neve,  Framlingham  signifies  the 
seat  or  the  abode  of  the  son  of  Frame,  a  Saxon  of  great  note 
HI  these  parts.  In  1506,  Framlingham  Earl  and  Framling- 
ham Picot  were  realiy  united.  The  church,  which  is  small, 
has  .a  nave  thirty*one  feet  by  eighteen,  and  is  separated  from 
the  chancel  by  a  Norman  arch,  ornamented  with  a  zig-zag  and 
other  mouldings;  the  south  door  is  used  as  the  entrance, 
but  the  enrichments  of  this  and  the  interior  arch  are  much 
disfigured  with  whitewash.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  of 
the  north  door  have  been  much  defaced;  but  from  one  of 
them  that  remains  unimpaired,  they  appear  to  have  been 
highly  wrought.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  round,  with 
two  bells;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Athow, 
Keene,  Morse,  Bray,  &c  Henry  II.,when  at  Thetford,  con- 
firmed the  gift  of  the  church  of  Little  Framlingham  to  the 
abbey  church  of  Thetford.— Vide  Blomefield,  vol.  li.  p.  3, 
8vo,  ed.  For  a  further  account  of  Framingham  as  it  is  now 
written,  see  Dr.  Rigby's  work  on  its  Agriculture.  The  botany, 
&c.  of  this  place,  will  be  found  under  their  particular  heads 
in  the  introduction.  At  Framlingham  are  Uie  residences  of 
Mrs.  Rigby  and  William  Buckle,  esq. 
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Thomas  Garland,  forty-nine  yean  organist  of  Nor- 
wich cathedral,  had  a  rammer  villa  here  on  the  summit  of 
very  high  ground  near  the  heath,  commanding  extensive 
prospects;  the  house  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Buckle^  Mr.  Garland  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  and  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Maurice  Green,  Mus.  Doc.,  an  elegant 
organ  player,  who  died  in  1755.  Mr.  Garland  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  Norwich  cathedral  before  he  became 
of  age.  He  died  February  29,  1808,  aged  seventy-seven 
years,  and  lies  buried  under  the  organ  of  the  cathedral. 
Mr.  Garland  was  the  author  of  several  anthems  of  peculiar 
excellence,  and  a  service  which  is  highly  appreciated;  indeed 
the  whole  of  his  productions  are  distmguished  by  a  more 
than  common  degiee  of  taste  and  feeling.  His  portrait  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Buck,  the  present  organist  of  Nor- 
wich cathedral,  who  succeeded  to  this  situation  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Beckwith. 

Edward  Rioby,  M  D.,  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  Norwich, 
resided  for  some  time  at  Framlingham,  of  which  place  he 
wrote  an  aecount  of  its  agriculture ;  be  was  of  a  respectable 
family  in  Lancashire,  and  was  bom  at  Chawbent,  December 
9th,  1749;  his  grandfather,  by  the  maternal  side,  was  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  whose  Hebrew  Concordance,  &c.  are 
well  knovm  to  the  learned  world.  Mr.  Rigby  was  placed 
at  an  early  age  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Priestley,  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age;  and,  after  completing  his  studies, 
he  was  apprenticed,  in  1762,  to  Mr.  David  Martineau,  an 
eminent  surgeon  of  Norwich,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  in  1769.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  and  fixed  himself  as  a  practitioner,  in 
Norwich ;  and,  in  1805,  was  elected  mayor  of  that  city.  He 
died  on  the  27th  of  October,  1822.  For  a  life  of  Dr.  Rigby, 
with  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  see  an  Eulogy  by  John 
Cross,  surgeon,  Norwich,  8vo,  1822. 

FRAMLINGHAM  (picot.)  Four  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  304.  Framlingham  Picot  was  separated  from  Framling- 
ham  Earl  very  early,  when  Roger  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk, 
gave  it  to  his  beloved  cousin  Reiner  Picot.  The  chtirch  is 
very  small,  and  never  had  a  tower,  but  a  bell  hanging  on 
the  outside,  in  an  arch  at  the  west  end.  The  nave  is  only 
eleven  yards  long  and  seven  broad ;  the  chancel  is  six  yards 

3  b2 
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square.  In  the  nave,  on  the  south  Hide,  iaf  a  low  altar  tomb, 
with  this  inscription,  on  a  brass  plate  :>- 

Sine  tun  thtft  Iro  mv  J^mltitre  tftom*  and  %n 
en  «f  Jstn  Vttiittiig,  s9^  soar  €%aviU. 
Baried  August  1,  ii.ccccc«. 

In  the  porch  lies  Edward  Watson, 

An  bumble  admirer  of  free  grace,  l7Stt ;  Amy  his  wife^  1726,  70, 

Strict  is  the  way  to  heaven  and  strait  the  gate. 
Few  enter  in  because  they  strive  too  late  i 
Be  therefore  ready  now  as  you  would  dye. 
Our  Worki  are  seeds  Sown  for  eternity. 

HOLVESTON.    Five  mfles. P.  2^ 

Commonly  called  Hobton,  takes  its  name  from  its  situatioD 
in  a  great  hollow  or  hole. — ^The  church  has  been  so  totally 
demolished,  that  even  the  site  is  ploughed  over;  it  wai( 
about  twenty-four  yards  long,  and  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
the  road  leading  nrom  Holveston  hall  to  Yelverton  heath, 
right  between  them  on  the  very  pitch  of  the  hill,  from  which 
place  the  road  to  the  heath  is  mended  with  its  ruins.  The 
whole  village,  except  the  hall  aqd  some  cottages,  is  quite 
demolished,    Inclosure  act  IW\, 

KIRBY  (BBDON.)  Three  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  201. 
The  name  signifies  the  dwelling  at  the  kirken  or  churches, 
and  Bidon  or  Bedon  was  added  to  distingubh  it  from  another 
village  of  the  same  name  in  this  county — .Here  were  two 
churches  long  before  the  Confessor's  time.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  stood  east  of  St.  Andrew's,  their  churchyards  being 
only  parted  bv  the  road;  it  is  now  in  ruins;  the  tower  is 
low  and  round,  and  has  two  large  bells,  which  were  taken 
down  about  the  time  that  Blomdield  wrote,  and  placed  in 
St.  Andrew's  church ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Dussings  and  the  Shepherds.  Here  are  the  ma- 
nors of  Kirby  Bedon,  Wodehouses,  and  Langley  Abbot,  alias 
Osbom.— Inclosure  act,  1812.  Kirby  hall,  is  the  seat  of  sir 
Hanson  Bemey,  hart 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Vincb,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Plumiaa  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  was 
rector  of  this  place,  and  vicar  of  South  Creak,  in  this  county. 
He  was  born  at  Fressingfield,  in  Suffolk,  and  entered  at  first 
a  member  of  Caius  college,  where,  in  1775,  he  obtained  one 
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of  Smith  s  prize's  as  a  proficient  in  mathematics;  the  same 
^rear  iie  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.»  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
Sydney  Sussex  college.  Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford,  and  died  at  Rams- 
gate,  Decemher,  1821,  Mr.  Vince  was  the  author  of  "  Ele- 
ments of  Conic  Sections,"  1781;  "  a  Treatise  on  Practical 
Astronomy,"  1700;  a  '^Plan  for  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy,"  1790;  the  "  Principles  of  Fluxions," 
two  vols.,  1795;  and  the  *' Principles  of  Hydrostatics, 
1796.  He  soon  after  published  a  ''Complete  System  of 
Astronomy,"  two  vols.,  4to.;  the  "  Principles  of  Astronomy ," 
1790;  and  a  "Treatise  on  Trigonometry,"  1810,  &c,  &c. 

PORINGLAND*  (magna.)  Four  miles.  All  SainU. 
P.  407.  With  Little  Poringland.  There  are  two  villages  of 
this  name,  one  called  East  or  Great  Poringland,  and  the  other 
West  or  Little  Poringland;  the  church  of  the  former  was 
evidently  founded  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
At  the  Conqueror's  time  the  town  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long  and  a  mile  broad.  The  church,  rebuilt  on  the  old  site, 
has  a  tower,  round  at  bottom  and  sexangular  at  top,  with 
three  bells.  The  present  fabric  (except  the  steeple,  which  is 
much  older)  was  begun  about  1400,  it  was  adorned  with  many 
paintings,  of  which  but  few  have  escaped  the  Goths  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  south  chancel  window  was  the  Saluta- 
tion, and  in  another  window  St  Catherine  with  the  wheel ; 
and  in  a  third,  on  the  north,  St.  Christopher,  carrying  our 
Saviour  over  the  water.  Here  was  also  a  nne  bust  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  crowned;  and,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  east  chan- 
cel g^able,  in  the  churchyard,  were  three  niches,  one  of  them 
retaining  part  of  the  symbols  of  the  Trinity.  Robert  Draper, 
alias  Peresson,  alias  Parsons,  lies  buned  under  a  stone 
in  the  chancel,  with  the  cup,  ^c,  on  it,  and  an  inscription. 
This  rector  built  the  seats  in  the  chancel  and  the  screens, 
and  painted  them  neatly  with  the  twelve  Apostles,  each  hav- 
ing a  sentence  of  the  creed  on  labels  from  their  mouths; 
there  are  also  twelve  other  effigies  of  prophets,  kings,  and 
confessors  with  labels — ^see  also  Bhmefield,  On  the  screens 


•  Alias  1>orliind.  iilUs  PolUiml,  alias  Pallinf ,  aUaa  Poor  EDgland.  for  by  all  Umm 
aamra  It  is  callad  in  irarioos  tmCitaOoot.  p0r  imge  land  Blomcfldd  takea  Co  aifidfy 
poor  wet  land,  and  sneh  It  the  greater  part  of  that  tract  of  land  called  Poriand  heath, 
thovgh  the  hill  on  which  the  windmlU  Oands  la  the  highest  in  this  oonntjr. 
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are  Adam  and  Eve  plucking  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  an  an- 
gel driving  them  out  of  paradise.  On  the  north  end  of  the 
seat,  directly  over  his  grave,  is  Peresson^s  own  effigy^  in  his 
priest*8  habit,  on  his  knees,  saying — 

HUtnr  W  iNistrfrf  nwi. 

On  the  south  end  he  is  in  a  red  cope,  with  this — 

Jlfsa  #(U  0ei  mUertre  mtt 

And  here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Canwolda 
Body,  Beverley,  Clarke,  Badleye,  Dilks,  &c.  Here  is  the 
manor  of  Poringland  and  Rascellines,  or  Rustelines  tn  Po- 
ringland. — Inclosure  act,  1800, 

LITTLE  PORINGLAND.  Five  miles.  St.  Michael, 
(see  Great  Poringland). — ^The  church  was  demolished  before 
the  year  1640,  the  ruins  of  which  (says  Blomefield)  are  still 
visible. 

ROCKLAND.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  318. 
Called  anciently  Rockland  Abbots,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Rockland  in  Shropham  hundred. — In  this  churchyard  there 
were  two  churches ;  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  is  in  ruins, 
and  stands  a  few  yards  east  of  St.  Mary*s ;  the  former  never 
had  a  tower,  but  consisted  of  only  a  chancel  and  a  nave, 
and  was  about  the  size  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Mary*s, 
which  is  thirteen  paces  long  and  six  yards  broad  ;  the  chan- 
cel is  seven  yards  long  by  five ;  and  it  has  a  square  steeple, 
about  fifty  feet  high,  with  three  bells.  Among  the  inscrip- 
tions are  the  following : — 

D.  M.  S.  Henrid  Masey,  Canlabrigiensia  Coliegii  Calo  Oonviliensis, 
A.  M.  et  qoondam  e  Sociis,  Schols  Norvicensis,  Moderaloris,  et  hajns 
eeclesis  Rectoris,  ani  annos  86  pla^  rainna  natns  ob.  Maij  17, 1077. 
^aviis  hie  depositis. 

Here  is  the  manor  of  Little  Breeche. 

SAXLINGHAM  (nethbroatb  and  thorps.)  Seven 
miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  728.  This  and  most  other  towns 
begifining  with  the  word  Sax,  took  their  name  probably 
from  one  or  more  persons  of  the  name  of  Sax. — ^The  town 
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it  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Netbergate,  and 
Overgate  or  Thorpe.  The  church  of  Saxlingham  Thorpe 
was  in  a  dilapidated  state  long  before  1740,  when  the  rec- 
tory was  consolidated  with  the  rectory  of  Saxlingham  Ne- 
thergate;  it  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin,  covered  with  ivy. 
The  church  of  Saxlingham  Nethergate  has  a  square  tower 
without  a  spire,  in  good  preservation  ;  it  contains  no  monu- 
ments worthy  notice,  and  if  there  were  any  brasses  they  are 
now  lost.  The  interior  of  the  church  underwent  consider- 
able alteration  about  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  archdeacon  Gooch,  to  whose  pure  taste 
may  be  attributed  the  elegance  of  the  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
gallery,  &c.  The  east  window  is  worthy  notice,  the  centre 
compartment  being  painted  and  vitrified  by  Mr.  Gooch ; 
the  subject  is  the  angel  delivering  Peter  from  prison ; 
the  other  parts  are  iilled  up  with  arms,  &c.  principally 
in  old  glass.  The  parsonage-house  is  an  excellent  modern 
building,  adjoining  the  churchyard.  About  a  mile  from  the 
church  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  William  Gordon,  in 
which  are  the  following  pure  compositions,  of  the  first 
masters: —    . 

The  Virgin  and  Child— P.  Perugino.  The  Epheaian  Matron— 
Guercino.  *St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness— Dom^iitcAtiio. 
Landscape,  view  of  Tivoli— G.  Pomm/h.  Ditto,  companion — the  mme. 

*  The  Assamption  of  the  Virgin — A.  Vereneu.  Jolian  the  emperor 
condemning  two  of  his  former  friends  to  death — Dtfrneniduno.  *  In- 
fant Christ  and  St  John,  in  a  landscape— F.  Moku  Landscape  and 
Cattle — Detriof.  Landscape  and  Figures— iS.  Rota,  *  Dead  Game 
and  J>og—Weenix,  RoJi>bers  examining  their  booty — C.  Btmario, 
Landscape  with  Soldiers,  moonlight,  comptLmou— the  §ame.  Battle 
Piece — C.  BreydeL  Ditto,  the  companion— fAe  eame.  Landscape, 
with  Figures  and  Rnins— Ferg.  Ditto,  companion—Mtf  eame.  Rocky 
Landscape  (the  fignres  by  Temere—Mampert.  Ditto  (ditto)  com- 
paoion— /Ae  nme,  Woolpack  and  Figures— Fay.  *  Narcissus  in  a 
Landscape— F.  D.  Neue.  Landscape  and  Cattle— Af.  Caro^.  *  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine—/^  Van  Lejfden,  Lady  and  Gentleman  going 
Hawking — WouwermwuM,  View  in  Venice — GmtrdU  Ditto,  com- 
panion—fAe  eame.  Portrait  of  a  Bnrgomaster- r(nitAY.  *  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds— G.  Bossosi.  *  Sea  Piece— FamferDeUc. 
Baildings  and  river  scene— Foa  Gogen.  Battle  Piece— J.  Wycke. 
CrocifixioB— BoriotoiKv.  Landscape  with  Fignres  —  ^oKiofrmosif. 
Christ  and  the  Woman  at  the  Well  (sketch)— X  Verocchio.  Battle 
Pi^ce— Oaidfiidyfcf.  Landscane,  Winter— JlfoMp«r«.  Ditto,  ditto, 
companion— tA£  wme.  David  and  Bathsbeba— Poelemfrory.  Two 
Horses  at  a  Well— Oiutoi^rlce.     Landscape,  with  Goats— SSdkalctt. 

*  Portrait  of  a  Lady— Rii6mu.   Dotch  Fair— P.  Bhai,    Landscape— 
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BM,  UmUscape  with  Figures— MoMperi.  Beacli  Scene— iSfflMMfii.* 
Miller*B  Hor»e~  Afortoid.  Landscape  with  Pointers-><Jk«  mjm.  A 
Sliipwreclc-f^  $ame.  Landscape  with  Fiffures— tA«  mune.  Ditto, 
companion— M«  $ame.  Batcher,  Man,  and  Dog  (sketch)— <^  saai^. 
Landscape  with  Figures  (smali)— tAtf  tame.  Ditto,  companion— ^A« 
$awu. 

The  jrieiurea  marked  hjf  on  tuUritk,  were  collected  by  Mr,  Jontt  GoR" 
DOHf  wk$m  portrait  u  umimget  the  amateura  and  ailectora  in  ZoffonVt 
tekbraUd  pKtare  o/  Ike  FkftntinM  gallery* 

A  few  weeks  back,  (May»  1627)  a  man  harrowing  in  a 
field,  upon  which  the  rubbish  taken  from  the  church  at  the 
time  of  the  alteration  had  been  thrown,  found  a  plain  gold 
ring,  upon  the  outside  of  which  was  deeply  cut  '*  Rex  lege 
gubernat/*  without  date.  In  all  probability  it  was  noi  earlier 
than  the  restoration,  when  such  mottoes  were  not  unfrequent 
— it  was  sold  to  some  jeweller  in  Norwich.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Saxlingham,  Overhall  or  Verdons,  and  Thorpe 

Hall.t 

Adam  db  Saxlingham,  a  native  of  this  place,  was  a 
White  Friar  of  Norwich  convent,  a  man  of  learning  and 
great  ingenuity  in  preaching  and  disputing,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  treatises.     He  flourished  in  1350. 

SHOTTISHAM.  Six  miles.  All  Saints,  St.  Mary's, 
and  St.  Martin's.  P.  841.  Scotessa,  Scotessam,  or  Shotes- 
ham,  signifies  the  village  of  scots  or  portions,  and  was  very 
properly  so  called,  for  it  was  in  above  twelve  parts  at  the 
Confessor's  and  Conqueror  s  surveys ;  it  had  four  capital 
manors,  four  parish  churches,  two  hamlets,  and  the  manors 
extended  into  Framiogham,  Bedingham,  Brook,  and  Stoke 
Holy  Cross.  The  manor  of  Vaux  Nerford*s,  or  Shottisham 
Hall,  commonly  called  High  Shottisham,  from  the  situation 
of  the  church  on  an  eminence ;  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  de  Vallibus  or  Vaux,  the  Whites,  t  and  the  D'Oyleys,§ 

*  Too  moch  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  those  gentlemeup  who,  considering  that 
genlat  or  talent  is  not  the  prodnctlon  of  any  pnrtlcnlar  period  or  sitnMion,  have  the 
courage  to  patronise  the  artists  of  their  own  time  or  country. — The  productions  of 
Stannardy  and  some  other  artists  of  the  county  of  Norfollc,  would  grace  any  collec- 
tion of  picturesp 

t  'I'liis  manor  was  held  by  Miohnel  de  la  Pole,  earf  of  Soffolk,  a  great  favonrite  of 
hlng  Richard  II.  but  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  people,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Pails, 
where  he  died  In  1379. 

I  Tbis  family  was  originally  of  Snflfolk,  and  was  raised  to  consequence  by  the  mar- 
tial esplolls  of  Sir  Jonn  Wbitb,  knt.,  who.  in  1401,  was  the  flmt  person  named  In 
Ihe  rirmnhr'Ti  by  Henry  I V.  to  raise  the  aid  to  marry  the  king's  cMesi  daAf^ter  : 
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&c.  The  towet  of  All  Saints*  church  is  square,  sixty  feet 
high,  with  five  bells ;  the  church  is  fifty-six  feet  by  eighteen 
feet  and  a  half;  and  the  chancel  twenty-six  by  fifteen ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Bransby,  Stinnett,* 
Holmes,  and  Utting. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Little  or  Low  Sbottisham,  is 
forty  feet  by  nineteen,  and  has  a  square  tower,  sixty  feet 
high,  and  but  one  bell.  The  windows  were  formerly  richly 
adorned  with  arms.  In  St.  Mary's  church  are  inscriptions 
to  the  Whites,  D*Oyley,  i^c. ;  of  whom  Edward  Whyte  and 
his  wife  belong  to  the  period  1528.  Their  brass  is  curious, 
both  as  being  the  first  example  where  the  upper  sleeve  of 
the  lady  is  thrown  back  and  discovers  a  slashed  tight  sleeve 
underneath,  with  a  modern  rufHe,  and  also  as  representing 
a  lawyer  in  complete  armour.  He  was  a  counsellor  in  Lon- 
don, and  died,  together  with  his  wife,  of  the  sweating  nek- 
n^8.  By  his  will,  dated  June  17th,  1521,  he  bequeathed  a 
legacy  to  the  poor,  for  undeserved  fees. — Sec  Cotman's 
Brasses,  St.  Botolph  church  was  pulled  down  at  the  re- 
formation ;  the  ruins  of  the  steeple  (says  Blomefield)  shew 
that  it  was  square ;  the  churchyard  was  ploughed  up  when 
he  saw  it.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  belong  to  the  ab- 
bots of  St.  Bennet  in  the  Holme,  and  at  the  exchange 
came  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  The  cold  bath  (sc^s  Blome- 
field) was  built  for  public  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  Wil- 
liam Fellowes,  esq.  of  Shottisham.  I  saw  (says  Blomefield) 
a  stone,  much  defaced,  that  was  formerly  taken  out  of  this 
bath  ;  on  it  was  barry  of  eight,  a  canton  ermine^  and  this 
inscription  much  defaced  : 


■^ 


he  wu  a  commander  ander  the  earl  of  Dorset,  at  the  siege  of  llarflevr,  in  1317 ;  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen,  In  Normandy,  he  rode  np  to  the  gate  of  that  city  and  challenged 
the  bastard  Darly,  a  flrencb  officer  to  break  a  lance,  who,  accepting  Ms  chi^lenge,  at 
the  first  coorse  ran  sir  John  throagh,  who  bv  his  falling  ft-om  his  horse  was  presently 
dragged  Into  the  town,  and  In  a  few  hours  died  there. 

(The  D'Oy  lev's  were  a  Norman  family  of  great  anilqnity.  In  1071  they  bntll  the 
castle  and  bridge  of  Oxford,  which  was  their  ancltsnt  Mat,  and  new  walled  the  city, 
Bobert  IVOyley,  in  IIW,  foanded  the  famoos  priory  of  Osney,  bv  Oxon.  Sir  William 
D'Oyley  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  for  his  gallant  behavloar  In  the  service  of  the 
Great  Oastavus  Adolphos,  and  was  reiamed  M.  P.  for  Yarmooth  at  the  restoration. 
Sir  William  D'Oyley,  his  heir,  knighted  in  ItHM,  married  Mary,  daaghter  of  Mr. 
Iladley,  a  grocer  In  I^ndon,  sister  to  the  first  lady  of  Arthur  earl  of  Torrlngton. 

*  *'  lliomas  Stlnnet,  my  dear  and  only  son,  as  sweet  a  child  as  ever  was,  died  10SO, 
and  la  bnried  light  again  the  pulpit  in  Shottisham  All  Saints.*' 

"Oh  Lord!  let  me  meet  my  Child  in  Giorie,  Amen,  Amen." 
Ills  father  was  rector  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Maddermarket,  Norwich,  1614. 
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HlC    OR****    FRUGI   LYJBO 

SALUTBM    M  *  *  *  *    AT    POTIORI 

PINAR  *  *  *   LICET  *  *  *   LATICK 

PAUPERIBUS    BT    VALETUDI. 

NARIIS    REDIVIVVS. 

ANNO    DO.    1G52. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  of  Shottisham,  was  io  an  unin- 
closed  and  uncultivated  state,  till  1781,  when  3501  acres 
being  taken  fn  and  improved,  the  rental  was  nearly  doubled. 
In  1731  races  were  held  here.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Toft 
Hall,  Swans,  Shottisham,  St.  Bennet's,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Lang]ey*s. 

ShoUiiham  House  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  the  seat 
of  the  D'Oyley's ;  the  windows  formerly  contained  numerous 
arms.  The  present  structure,  the  residence  of  Robert  Fel- 
lowes,  esq.,  is  a  handsome  modern  house,  and  contains  the 
following  celebrated  pictures : — Vandyke,  by  himself.  Alex- 
ander and  Diogenes — Lucca  Jeordana ;  and  two  Landscapes. 

Hbnrt  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  second  son  of 
the  celebrated  earl  of  Surrey,  and  a  noble  and  royal  author, 
was  born  at  Shottisham,  1539.  He  was  yet  an  infaut  when 
his  family  was  overwhelmed  by  the  persecutions  of  Henry 
Vni.,  and  as  he  grew  towards  manhood,  found  himself  a 
younger  son  standing  alone  in  the  world.  Lloyd  says,  in 
his  Statesman^  p.  557,  "  that  once  being  in  London,  this 
nobleman  was  fain  to  dine  with  the  chair  of  duke  Humphrey, 
that  is,  to  go  without  his  dinner,  and  to  pass  his  meal  time 
in  reading  of  books  in  the  stationer's  shops  in  St.  Paurs 
churchyard.'*  No  wonder,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life,  he  became  selfish  and  misanthropic.  He  received 
his  education,  however,  at  King's  college,  and  afterwards 
at  Trinity  hall,  in  Cambridge,  and  left  that  university,  (says 
bishop  Godwin)  with  a  high  character  for  erudition  and  no- 
bility. Mr.  Lodge  exculpates  Northampton  from  the  horrible 
charges  relative  to  the  infamous  countess  of  Somerset,  and 
from  all  participation  in  the  murder  of  sir  Thomas  Overburv, 
in  which  also  he  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Nott,  in  the  Life  of  his 
father,  the  earl  of  Surrey ;  and  both  contend  that  he  did 
not  die  a  Catholic,  as  it  is  affirmed  he  did  by  Walpole — an 
author  (says  Mr.  Lodge,  not  unjustly)  who  had  a  remark- 
able talent  for  defaming  the  characters  of  the  illustrious 
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dead.  This  extraordinary  man  died  UDinarried,  iu  June 
16thy  16 14,  at  the  palace  lie  had  huilt  at  Charing-cross. 
*'  The  earl  of  Northampton,  (says  sir  Henry  Wooton,  in  a 
letter  to  sir  Edmund  Bacon)  having,  after  a  lingering  fever, 
spent  more  spirits  than  a  younger  body  could  well  have 
borne,  by  the  incision  of  a  wennish  tumour,  on  his  thigh, 
yesternight  between  twelve  o'clock,  departed  out  of  this 
world.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Dover  castle." — 
For  an  interesting  account  of  this  nobleman  and  his  works, 
see  Parkers  Nobie  and  Royal  Autlwrs^  vol.  ii.  p.  148; 
Chalmer^a  Biog,  Diet, ;  Lodge's  Portraits  of  lUuttrioug 
Personages ;  and  Nott's  Life  of  Surrey ,  ^o. 

Thomas  Lawrence,  of  St.  Alban*s  hall,  Oxford,  A.M. 
was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  in  London,  and  afterwards  of 
Merton  college,  Oxford.  After  he  had  taken  his  degree  he 
studied  physic  and  practised  that  faculty  in  this  county, 
where  he  was  of  some  eminence,  especially  upon  his  writing 
"  Mercurius  Centralis,  or  a  Discourse  of  Subterraneal, 
Cockle,  Muscle,  and  Oyster  Shells,  found  in  the  digging  of 
a  well  at  sir  William  D'Oyley's,  in  Norfolk,  many  feet  under 
ground,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea ;  sent 
in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Browne,  M.  D.,"  Loud.  1664.  He 
died  in  Norfolk  some  years  after. 

Benjamin  Goocu,  surgeon  of  Shottisham,  was  the 
author  of  several  professional  works,  1758. — See  Bib.  Brit. 

STOKE  HOLY  CROSS.  Five  miles.  Holy  Cross. 
P.  303.  Anciently  called  Cruche  stoke.  This  place  has 
been  the  residence  of  many  good  families,  particularly  the 
Billingsfords  and  the  Burmans — ^vide  Church  Register*  The 
church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  has  a  square  tower 
about  fifty-feet  high,  and  three  bells;  and  here  are  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  Burgian,  Johnson,*  Pearce,  Legand, 
&c.     On  the  outside  of  the  church  wall  is  the  following — 

Memorias  Sacrum  Thomae  Havers,  clerici  qui  Theologia  Medicina 
Chirurgii  et  Lythotomia  doctiis  fait  et  expertas :  Erga  Denm,  Pius 
Erga  Homioes  jastna ;  panperibas  et  »^rotU  semper  arnicas,  obiit 
27<»  Die  Janij,  Ao  Dommi  1719,  Btatis  sase  60. 


*  To  one  of  thit  nmne  tre  the  foUowiog  lines — 

In  tb«  womb  of  thit  tomb  twins  in  expectnlion  iNjr, 
To  be  born  in  the  morn  of  the  Resurrection  day. 
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Here  are  the  manors  of  Blackworth  or  Blackforth  HalK  (in 
which  was  a  church)  also  Greeneavill  or  Grang^illes;  Rock- 
ellsy  and  Stoke.  There  are  no  customs  in  this  parish  ex- 
cept this — that  there  is  no  tythe  paid  for  the  wood  which 
is  humt  in  the  houses  of  the  parish ;  but  this  extends  ncft  to 
outsitters,  who  are  to  pay  the  tythe  of  all  wood  felled  in 
Stoke^  whether  burnt  or  sold,  and  tithe  of  such  wood  is 
not  included  in  the  LAmmas  composition. 

The  Rbv.  William  Smith,  A.  M.,  vicar  of  Stoke  Holy 
Cross,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Smith,  registrar  and  chapter 
clerk  of  Norwich,  was  a  minor  canon  of  the  cathedral, 
and  minister  of  St.  Martin  at  Palace.  Mr.  S.  was  the 
author  of  the  '' Christian's  Encouragement  to  Read  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  Rules  and  Directions  how  to  do  it  to  the 
best  Advantage,'*  in  two  discourses,  8vo.  Norwich^  1756. 
"  The  Absurdity  of  an  Unworking  Faith,  and  Satisftictori- 
ousness  of  a  Faith  like  Abraham's,  which  wrought  with  his 
Works,  and  by  Works  was  Perfected,  a  Sermon  preached 
at  the  cathedral  church  at  Norwich,  October  13th,"  London, 
1751:  **A  Plain  Account  of  Justification,"  Norwich,  1752: 
"  The  Scripture  New  Creature,  in  two  plain  Discourses  made 
suitable  to  the  weakest  capacities,"  Norwich,-  1753.  The 
following,  until  now,  unappropriated  papers  in  "The  World," 
were  written  by  Mr.  Smith,  viz. — **  No.  164,  February,  19, 
1756,  on  the  Fashion  of  Ladies  having  their  Heads  shaved, 
signed  in  the  MS.  Tim.  Lovegrace:"  "On  Country  Cousins, 
signed  A.  W.:"  "On  the  Propriety  of  Healths  being  Eaten 
as  well  as  drank,"  signed  £.  P. :  and  "  No.  169,  March, 
25,  1756,  on  the  Present  Fashion  for  Nakedness,"  which  in 
the  MS.  has  the  signature  of  Sarah  Bbughtwit,  with  the 
introduction  of  poetry  and  some  other  difference  from  the 
printed  letter.  He  also  wrote  for  this  publication  an  Essay, 
signed  Innuptia,  which  was  not  printed.  Besides  these 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  author  of  several  articles  in  the  London 
Magazine,  1754,  1756, 1757, 1758,  1773;  and  "The  Nor- 
wich Mechanics*  Advice  to  his  Brethren,"  1751,  alluding  to 
the  Methodists  and  their  teacher,  one  Wheatley. 

Rev.  John  Walker,  a  minor  canon  of  Norwich  cathe- 
dral, was  vicar  of  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  lord  chancellor  Thurlow;  he  also  held  the 
livings  of  St.  John's  Timberhill,  St.  Peter  per  Mountergate,  in 
Norwich,  and  Bawdsey,  in  Suffolk.    He  was  bom  at  Oxford, 
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educated  at  Magdalea  college,  and  dying  in  Norwich,  No- 
vember 12,  1807,  aged  fifty-three,  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral. Mr,  Walker  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
published  by  his  son,  1809,  containing  a  translation  of  the 
Geoi^ics  of  Hesiod,  in  his  **  Works  and  Days,"  with  various 
smaller  pieces  of  poetry. 

SURLINGHAM.  Five  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  403.  Or 
Sutherlingaham,  the  village  of  low  meadows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  water.^'^-St.  Saviour,  in  Surlingham,  was  given, 
with  the  church  of  St.  Mary  there,  to  the  abbess  and. nuns 
of  Carrow  Abbey.  About  1700  the  church  of  St.  Saviour 
was  dilapidated,  and  the  service  performed  at  St.  Marv^s, 
It  never  nad  a  steeple,  but  a  tower  fifty  feet  high,  round  at 
bottom  and  octangular  at  topi  with  four  bells.  On  the  font 
are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  the  shield  of  the 
instruments  of  the  passion,  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  and 
that  of  the  sacrament,  with  the  arms  of  the  East  Angles. 
Here  is  an  inscription,  with  a  brass,  to  the  memory  of  John 
Alnwyck,  related  to  William  Alnwyk,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
who  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Surlingham.  His 
epitaph  stiles  him  magitter;  **l  conclude,  therefore,'*  says 
Mr.  Cotman,  '*he  is  in  the  hood  and  gown  of  a  M.  A. 
though  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  M.  A.  gown  of  our 
days.  Also  to  Newman,  Syr,  &c.  and  here  are  the  manors 
of  Surlingham,  with  Bastwickes,  Panclose,  and  Verdons 
annexed;  Earlhams,*  with  Little  Breeche,  in  Rockland, 
aod  Abbots  or  Langleys.f 

TROWSE  AND  NEWTON.  Two  miles.  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle.  P.  549.  Called  Trowse  with  Newton,  the 
latter  being  now  a  hamlet  to  the  former. — ^There  never  was 
a  parish  church  at  Newton,  but  the  inhabitants  always  went 
to  Trowse.  Trowse  Newton  hall,  erected  by  the  priors  of 
Norwich,  whose  country  seat  it  was,  had  a  chapel  and  all 
offices  convenient.  In  1385,  king  Edward  HI.  and  Phil- 
lippa  his  queen  lodged  there.  It  continued  a  retirement  for 
the  deans  of  Norwich  long  after  the  dissolution,  and  was 


•  The  court  vtn  nsaally  kepi  at  Coldham  hall,  commonly  called  the  Wood's  End, 
which  formerly  belonging  to  one  of  the  united  manors,  and  was  afterwards  a  poblic- 
boase  belonging  to  a  private  owner. 

t  The  coort  is  nsaally  liept  at  the  public-hoose  called  the  Ferry. 
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afterwards  leased  out  to  a  fanner.  The  church  has  a  aqiiare 
tower  about  sixteen  yards  high.  At  the  outside  of  the  east 
gable  of  the  chancel,  on  a  stone,  under  a  niche,  in  which 
formerly  stood  an  image,  is  this  inscription — 

WILELMUS  :  OE  :  KIRKEBI  :  PRIOR  :  NORWIO  :  ME  : 

posviT  :  Gvivs  :  animb  :  propigietvr  :  dbvs. 

He  built  the  chancel  and  placed  the  image  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle  in  view  of  all  the  passengers  in  the  highway, 
which  goes  under  the  churchyard-wall ;  in  J.280  he  leaded 
and  glazed  it  at  a  great  expense.  In  this  church  are  inscrip' 
tion.s  to  the  raemoiy  of  Blake,  (with  an  orate)  Brooke,  Daly- 
son,  Svckling,  Thomason,  Young,  <^c.  with  several  oratesm 
Here  was  an  insurrection  in  1569.  Here  is  RokePs  manor. 
That  part  of  Trowse  on  the  Norwich  side  of  the  river« 
called  Trowse  Milgate,  was  settled  on  the  master  and 
brethren  of  St.  Gileses  hospital,  Norwich,  to  which  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Norwich  are  perpetual 
trustees. 

December  S,  1762.  Trowse  niQls  were  bamt  down  to  the  water 
ed^e,  the  daniAKe  esthnated  atnpwardii  of  90001. 

Jannary  20, 1771.  The  caiMe  between  the  commisAioners  of  Trowsa 
turnpike  and  Joho  Drinkwater,  esq.  decided  in  favour  of  the  trustees. 

September  28,  1818.  Died,  aged  eighty,  Edward  Whetstone, 
forty-four  years  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Trowse  Newton,  he  was  oriiiri- 
naily  a  journeyman  weaver,  and  had  aoouired  some  property.  He 
purchased  and  presented  an  organ,  which  was  placed  in  the  church 
in  1803,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it  played  upon  *'to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God/'  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
new  gallery,  erected  there  in  1820— See  some  Une  by  Dr.  iSoyer  on 
this  organ— vide  his  Lifey  p.  84. 

Jannary,  1810.  A  salmon  trout,  measuring  forty  inches,  and  weigh- 
ing twenty-one  pounds,  was  caught  in  Trowse  river. 

Angust,  1822.    Died,  aged  one  hundred  and  one,  Mrs.  Aldborongh. 

John  Money,  esq.,  died  March,  1817,  aged  eighty- 
seven,  at  Trowse  hall,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  a  general 
in  bis  Majesty*s  army,  and  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of 
Norfolk  Volunteer  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  He  entered  the  army 
as  a  volunteer  in  Elliot's  light -horse  in  the  seven  years* 
German  war,  and  was  with  them  at  the  battle  of  Tilling- 
haussen.  He  was  afterwards  a  captain  in  the  Ninth,  or 
Norfolk  regiment  of  Foot;  and  in  the  American  war  was 
deputy  assistant  quarter-master  general  to  the  Army  com- 
manded by  general  Burgoyne.     He  obtained  his  rank  at 
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every  brevet  promotion ,  from  major  to  general,  and  was  one 
of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  British  service.  He  built  Crown 
Point  about  forty-five  years  ago,  where,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  gave  an  annual  ball,  which  was  always  fashionably 
attended  Mi^or  Money  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  life  in 
a  balloon,  at  a  time  when  aerial  trips  were  reckoned  great 
proofs  either  of  a  raan^s  courage  or  his  insanity.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  '^  History  of  the  Campaign,  in  1792," 
<<On  the  Use  of  Chasseurs  and  Irregulars,"  1798;  "On 
the  Reorganization  of  the  British  Army,"  1799;  <*On  the 
Alarming  State  of  the  Country,"  1803 ';  '<  On  the  Defence 
of  the  Country,"  1806. — Matchett't  Remembrancer. 

WHITLINGHAM.  Three  miles.  St.  Andrew  the  Apos- 
tle. P.  33. — This  village  was  in  two  parts  at  the  Conque- 
ror*s  survey.  The  church  was  dilapidated  soon  after  1630 ; 
the  ruin  of  which,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  still  presents 
a  round  tower  with  armorial  bearings,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  body.;  the  former  was  repaired  about  1620,  and  an 
additional  height  added ;  the  whole  stands  on  the  edge  of 
a  tremendous  precipice  in  the  corner  of  a  field :  the  building 
is  small,  with  square-headed  windows,  and  the  dilapidated 
walls  are  partially  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  .within  is  an 
immense  elder  tree,  which  has  lately  been  neariy  levelled 
by  the  wind.*  Its  advowson  formerly  belonged  to  the 
manor  of  Rokeles,  in  Trowse ;  but  in  1632,  the  church  being 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  it  was  joined  to  the  manor  of 
Kirby  Bedon»  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  same 
owner,  and  so  continued  for  a  considerable  time :  it  is  now 
joined  to  Trowse  Newton.  A  correspondent  in  the  *'  Gent's 
Mag.  for  1806,"  mentions  a  stone  coffin  which  he  saw,  with 
the  cross  in  relief,  downward,  similar  to  that  of  du  Bois  of 
Fersfield. — Seejp^te  at  p.  1016,  ibid.  The  grounds  round 
the  church  are  very  picturesque,  and  invite  the  pencil  of 
the  artist.  Rabbits  abound  here  in  the  extensive  woods, 
the  property  of  Colonel  Money.  Not  far  from  the  church 
is  a  small  public-house,  known  by  the  name  of  Whitlingham 
White  House,  a  spot  remarkable  for  a  singular  echo,  and 

*  A  writer,  R.  Brown,  who  hw  g;lTCii  a  pretty  view  of  tbU  chnrch  In  the  Port- 
foSIOf  lina^nei  the  ■tmctnre  to  have  been  rather  a  private  chapel  than  au  epUcopal 
chnrch,  from  Its  cirenroscribed  llmlti,  the  armorial  bearlnp  on  the  lower,  and  a* 
having  no  borying-froitBdi 
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much  resorted  to,  in  the  suminer  season,  by  the  holiday 
folks  of  Norwich,  on  account  of  the  scenery. 

YELVERTON.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
P.  79.  This  parish  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  in  the  Confessor's  time  was  half  a  mile  long  and  four 
furlongs  broad,  but  it  is  now  much  larger,  for  the  ville  of 
Alpington  is  joined  to  it.  Alping^on  is  that  part  lying 
against  Yelverton  heath,  and  hath  a  constable  chosen  by 
itself,  who  answers  its  vagrant  and  bridge  money  in  the 
hundred  of  Loddon,  but  all  other  dues  to  Yelverton.  At  the 
conquest  there  was  a  church.  The  present  church,  is  thir- 
ty-three feet  by  twenty-two,  the  south  aisle  and  chapel 
at  its  east  end,  forty-six  by  thirteen  feet,  and  the  chancel 
thirty-one  feet  by  sixteen.  It  has  a  square  tower,  filly 
feet  nigh,  containing  three  bells:  this  tower  was  rebuilt  in 
1644.  In  the  church  is  a  Saxon  font,  supported  by  circu- 
lar pillars,  the  upper  part  is  of  more  modem  date.  Here 
are  inscriptions  to  the  Rants,  Sparrow,  Seggefield,  Aldriche,- 
and  Bleverhasset.  On  a  stone  on  the  outside,  against  the 
south  wall,  is  inscribed — 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  Hood,  left  this  life  for  a  better,  Octo- 
ber 81, 1711,  KUt.  thirty. 

His  breath  U  fled 
And  body's  dead, 

And  yet  shall  rise  again ; 
And  live  above 
Where  amgels  love. 


He's  gone  before 
To  ope  the  door 

Of  vast  eternity, 
To  let  vou  in, 
Then  free  from  sin, 

Oh  strive  to  live  and  die: 


Free  from  disease  and  pain. 

Here  is  the  manor  of  Yelverton.* — Dividing  and  allotting 
act,  &c.  1801. 

At  Yelverton  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Day. 

*  The  6nt  of  the  YelT^ont  that  bce«n  to  parehaie  Mid  raiic  aa  estate  here  was 
William,  in  isos,  flrom  whom  It  desceodei]  In  1444,  to  William  Yelverton,  Joitlce  of 
the  King's  Bench.    From  the  Yelvertons  it  came  to  the  Rants. 
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This  hundred  was  in  the  crown  in  the  time  of  Icing  Ed- 
ward, and  at  the  conquest  the  Conqueror  was  lord  of  it. 
Holt  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  hundreds  of 
North  and  South  Erpingham,  on  the  W.  by  North  Green- 
hoe  and  Gailow^  on  the  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Eynsford,  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  British  ocean;  it  comprehends  twenty- 
nine  parishes,    all  of  which   excepting   Swanton   Novers 
are  in  the  deanery  of  Holt,  together  with  Field  Dalling 
and  Cockthorpe,    in  North    Greenhoe   hundred;    and   it 
is  about  nine  miles  in  length  by  eight.    The  features  of  this 
hundred  are  perhaps  more  diversified  than  any  other  in 
this  county.     The  town  of  Holt  stands  on  a  flat  eminence 
extending  from  Aylmerton  and  Upper  Sherringham,  be- 
tween Waborne,  Kelling,  and  Salthoun,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Bodham,  Hempstead,  and  Edgefield,  as  far  as  Hunworth 
and  Bayfield,  on  the  other;  which  space  only  a  few  yearA 
ago  presented  little  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  but  a  wide 
waste  of  brown  heath,  over  which  the  north  and  north-east 
winds,  unchecked  in  their  course  from  the  sea,  blew  with  all 
their  chilling  violence.   This  bleakness  has  been  much  ame- 
liorated since  the  Holt  Inclosure  act,  by  young  but  extensive 
plantations^  made  by  H.  and  R.  H.  Gurney,  esqrs.,  and  by 
the  thriving  though  smaller  plantations  of  W.  Hardy,  esq., 
of  Letberingset,  and  G.  Withers,  esq.,  and  other  lovers  of 
improvement ;    many  residences  are  annually  building  at 
Bodham,  Edgefield,  and  Briston,  and  the  villages  which 
skirt  the  hundred  from  thence  to  Morston,  present  similar 
scenery  to  that  which  may  be  found  in  any  other  well  culti- 
vated part  of  Norfolk :  but  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in 
many  parts  of  the  course  of  the  little  river  Glaven,  and  the 
situation  of  Letberingset,  Kelling,  and  Waborne,  which  de- 
serve particular  notice.    The  first  beauty  in  the  course  of 
the  Glaven,  is  a  fine  artifical  lake  formed  by  this  river,  in 
Hemstede  or  Bodham,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Guroey,  and 

dc 
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used  as  a  decoy  for  ducks.  From  thence  it  proceeds  through 
a  narrow  meadow  between  high  and  broken  ground^  sepa- 
rating Holt  from*  Hempstead,  Hunworth>  and  Thornage, 
and  exhibiting  in  various  points  ail  the  best  features  of 
sheltered  scenery.  In  Letheringset,  it  runs  through  the 
fine  and  ornamented  estate  of  W.  Hardy,  esq.,  and  Bayfield, 
forming  a  beautiful  lake  in  one  of  the  sweetest  situations 
in  the  county ;  and  finally,  empties  itself  into  Cley  harbour. 
There  are  umr  water  com  mills  on  this  river.  The  sea 
coast  in  this  hundred  possesses  no  beauty,  the  shore  being 
flat,  and  in  most  places  divided  from  cultivated  lands  by 
salt  marshes. 

BATHELE  or  BALE.  Twenty-one  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  265. — ^The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  four  bells. 
In  1421,  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph.  Here  was, 
says  Blomefield,  a  remarkable  great  oak,  so  large  and  hol- 
low that  ten  or  twelve  men  might  stand  npright  in  it.  It 
grew  not  far  from  the  west  end  of  the  church.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Hinghara,  and  Neguns  or  Noions. — Inclosure  act, 
1811. 

BAYFIELD,  (see  Giauford.)  Twenty-three  miles.  St. 
Margaret. — In  the  manor-house  was  the  picture  of  a  tor- 
toise, and  this  inscription : 

TbU  tortoise  in  I6S5,  was  brought  by  Mr.  Robert  Swallow,  from 
Smyrna,  to  Bayfield,  and  in  July,  1686,  given  td  John  Jermy,  esq.* 
she  yearly,  in  November,  went  under  ground,  there  laid  and  slept  till 
the  latter  end  of  March ;  in  May,  she  made  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  a 
gravel  walk,  next  open  to  the  sun,  and  therein  usually  laid  nine  eggs, 
which  of  course  never  produced  any  young.  This  tortoise  was  found 
dead  in  the  earth,  in  April,  174S. 

Bayfield  Hali,  the  seat  of  George  Nathaniel  Best,  esq., 
as  a  mansion  is  not  particularly  worthy  notice,  but  the  small 
park  and  grounds  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  approach 
to  the  house  is  over  a  bridge  with  a  well  constructed  water- 
fall under  it,  and  through  a  long  narrow  path,  having  an 


*  The  incdal  which  bishop  Hall  received  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  which  he 
ased  to  w«ar  saspended  en  hli  breast,  came  into  the  poMewion  of  the  family  of 
Jerny,  of  Bayfleld  hull,  and  was  beqa«athcd  by  William  Jermy,  esq.,  at  lita  death,  in 
January,  1750,  to  Emannel  coll.  Cambridge— see  Martin's  Hist,  ojf  BenctVs  Cod. 
f'mntb.  p.  107->vide  alto  Jtmes*  Life  ofBMiop  Hall,  p.  87. 
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artificial  lake  of  considerable  extent  along  the  middle;  the 
ground  swelling  into  bold  and  irregular  heights,  is  well 
wooded  on  each  side.  On  the  right  of  the  house  are  the 
gardens,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  chapel,  a  very  pic- 
turesque object ;  and  behind  the  garden  is  a  lofty  hill,  thickly 
planted,  the  walk  round  which,  affords  a  number  of  pleasing 
and  extensive  prospects  of  the  sea  and  the  surrounding 
country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  limited  extent  of  this 
delightful  spot,  it  aff<mis  specimens  of  nearly  every  variety 
of  landscape. 

BLAKENEY.  Twenty-six  miles.  St.  Nicholas.  P.  803. 
A  small  seaport  town,  foionerly  called  Snitterley.  Snet  or 
Snyte  is  an  obsolete  name  of  many  rivers  or  streams  of 
water ;  it  was  called  Snitterley  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  III., 
when  the  king  granted  a  market. — It  was  in  ancient  days 
a  famous  seaport,  much  frequented  liy  the  merchants  of 
Germany.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  I.,  Henry  Flyk  and 
Helebrand  de  Lubeck,  brought  their  action  against  Thomas 
Bargeys,  &c.,  for  seizing  and  taking  by  force  a  ship  loaded 
with  cloth  and  other  merchandize,  driven  ashore  at  this 
port,  and  valued,  as  said,  at  14,000/.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Edward  I.,  Blomefield  savs,  **  I  find  the  convent  of  Carrow 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  fish,  (cod 
and  ling,  as  I  take  it,)  and  in  the  ninth  of  Richard  II.,  when 
other  mariners  were  impressed  for  the  king  s  service,  the 
fishermen  of  Blakeney,  Cley,  Cromer,  and  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  were  excepted."  In  the  twenty-seventhof  Henry  VII., 
William  Conyngton  and  Katherine  his  wife,  conveyed  by 
fine,  a  messuage,  seventy  acres  of  land,  one  ustrina,  and  one 
minera,  a  melting-house,  with  a  mine  or  mineral  belonging 
to  it  in  Snitterley,  &c.  King  Edward  II.,  in  his  third  year 
charged  this  town  with  one  ship  of  war,  to  be  sent  to  Dublin, 
to  transport  the  king's  forces  raised  there,  to  Scotland,  this 
and  the  following  year.  In  the  thirty-first  of  Edward  III. 
is  a  statute  relating  to  the  sale  of  fish  here,  there  being  a 
great  fair  held  at  Blakeney,  on  that  account,  to  which  per- 
sons came  from  all  parts.  The  church  has  a  lofty  square 
tower  of  stone,  and  is  a  famous  sea  mark,  the  chancel  roof 
is  curiously  vaulted  with  freestone.  At  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  chancel  rises  a  lofty  stone  turret,  wherein  was 
formerly  (as  reported)  a  fire  beacon  or  light-house;    and 

3  c  2 
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here  are  inscriptiona  to  the  inemory  of  Wall,  and  Bacon, 
and  this  insGriptioB : 


I  Syr  John  Smyth,  was « • 

An  I  am,  that  shall  yon  be 
Pray  for  the  lowle  of  me. 

Qui  ab  z  die  Jann.  Aa  Dni.  ii,ccoc»lx. 

also  to  Calthorpe  and  Springold.  In  Blakeney  was  a  con- 
▼ent  of  White  Friars,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Cockfield,  Astley  alias  Holywell,  and 
Le  Clere. 

Blakeney  was,  but  it  is  so  no  longer,  a  noted  town  for 
fishing,  and  it  was  here  that  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cobb,  (in 
1769,)  proposed  to  establish  a  fishery  to  supply  the  city  of 
Norwieb,  on  his  new  invented  plan,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent ;  several  gentlemen  entered  into  an  association  to 
support  an  nndertaking  that  was  likely  to  have  been  attended 
with  very  beneficial  consequences,  but  the  whole  was  frus- 
trated for  want  of  uaanimity.  Blakeney,  according  to  Bale, 
was  originally  called  Nigaria,  and  is  celebrated  in  ancient 
history  for  its  monastery  of  Friars  Carmelites,  in  which  wan 
educated  that  eccentric  character,  John  de  Baconsthorpe. 
This  subtle  doctor,  in  a  controversy  respecting  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  asserted  that  the  pope  possessed  an  inherent 
right  to  dispense  with  the  divine  laws. — See  an  account  of 
Baconsthorpe  at  p.  IBl  of  this  work. — ^Act  for  Improving 
harbour  of  Blakeney,  1B17. — Inclosure  act,  1820. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cottbrbll,  rector  of  Blakeney,  is 
the  author  of  a  Visitation  Sermon,  preached  at  Holt,  May 
19th,  1825. 

BODHAM  or  Bodenham.  Twenty  miles.  All  SainU. 
P.  298. — ^Takes  its  name  as  seated  in  a  fine  winding  valley. 
Inclosure  act,  1808. 

BRUNINGHAM  or  Bumingham.  Nineteen  miles.  St. 
Maurice.  P.  282. — Bruningham  has  very  little  meadow 
land ;  the  two  small  rivulets  that  rise  here  give  their  waters 
to  the  Glaven,  one  by  Thornage,  the  other  by  Stody.  On  a 
hill  in  this  parish  stands  a  tower,  called  Belle  Vue,  belong- 
ing to  sir  Jacob  Astley,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view 
over  the  country.-^Inclosure  act,  1806. 
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BRINTON.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  221.— 
Here  is  a  handsome  seat  lately  erected  by  W.  J.  Brereton, 
esq. 

BURSTON  (or  Brittan).  Seventeen  miles.  All  SainU. 
P.  789. — ^Takes  its  name  from  the  river  Bure,  a  branch  of 
which  divides  this  village  from  Thiming.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Earl  Warren  and  Mauteby*s.* 

BURGH  (parva)  or  Burrovgh,  Eighteen  miles.  St. 
Mary. — See  Melton. 

CLEY  (near  the  tea).  Twenty-five  miles.  St.  Margaret 
the  Virgin.  P.  742.— -Situate  near  the  sea  on  a  small  river 
that  falls  into  Cley  harbour ;  the  harbour  is  very  bad»  there 
not  being  sufficient  water,  and  very  narrow.  The  church,  a 
handsome  edifice,  has  a  square  tower,  supposed  by  the  arms 
to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Above  the  arch 
of  the  south  porch  are  many  armorial  bearing^  carved  in  the 
stone ;  on  the  pulpit  is  the  date  of  1^1 ;  the  doorway  to 
the  gfliUery  is  an  interesting  piece  of  architecture.  Here  is  a 
brass  to  John  Ysliugton,  1429,  priest :  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
a  doctor  of  Divinity,  and  has  also  over  his  shoulders  a 
kind  of  napkin,  which  in  **  Cotman*s  Brasses"  is  called  a 
maniple :  his  arms  cross  each  other,  holding  the  sacramental 
cup,  with  a  wafer  or  host,  and  on  it  J.  H.  S.,  and  an  araie. 
The  inscription  to  John  Symond  and  family,  1618,  b  re- 
markable for  the  brass  having  an  inverted  inscription ;  no 
other  is  known  in  Norfolk.  This  brass  represents  a  man 
and  woman  in  their  shrouds,  with  their  hands  as  in  prayer  ; 
between  them,  on  a  scroll,  are  the  words  **  now  thus.** 
At  the  bottom  of  these  effigies  are  eight  of  their  children. 
Also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Burton,  Beales,  Uther, 
Eson,  Attyson,  Ward,  and  Rogers ;  and  in  the  churchyard 
is  an  altar- tomb  with  this  inscription : — 

**  In  memory  of  John  Orbvb,  an  assistant  of  sir  Cloadesley  Sho- 
vel, in  bominK  the  ships  in  tiie  port  of  Tripoli,  in  Barbary,  January 
14, 1670;  for  his  good  services  made  captain  of  the  Orange  Tree,  by 
king  Charles  II.  and  died  Aprii  14th,  1686,  «iged  48." 

The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  a  chapel,  be- 

*  Jaae,  1788.  Th«  grftnnd  at  Brixton  (query  Brision)  fell  to  a  Terr  eomiderahle 
•xtettt,  MM  thirty  tteU^TahM  of  JIUmorp,  1800. 
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longing  formerly  to  the  Gerinan  merchants ;  on  the  roof  are 
delineated  several  black  spread  eagles,  with  two  heads 
couped.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Nerford*s  and  lord  Rosses 
moiety.  The  custom-house  for  the  port  of  Blakeney  and 
Cley,  is  at  this  place :  and  here  is  the  seat  of  J.  W.  Thom- 
linsou,  esq.' 

In  the  year  1406,  James,  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  erown,  being  on  a  voy- 
age to  France,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  this  coast 
and  detained  by  the  mariners  of  Cley.  When  taken  to 
court,  kinff'  Henry,  learning  from  the  prince's  protector,  the 
earl  of  Orkney,  that  he  was  going  for  education  into  France, 
said,  ''  My  brother  of  Scotland  might  as  well  have  sent  him 
to  me,  for  I  can  speak  French."  The  prince  and  earl  were 
confined  in  the  tower  of  London,  where  they  continued  seven- 
teen years,  till  the  third  year  of  king  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  when 
they  were  released  ;  and  the  prince  immediately  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

EDGEFIELD.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  680.  Is  situate  on  the  south-east  part  of  this  hundred. 
There  was  formerlv  a  cross  in  this  parish  for  Custancte 
Adam.  The  church  has  an  octangular  steeple;  and  here 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Fenn,  Harstong,  Cooper, 
and  Pell ;  and  here  are  the  manors  of  Edgefield,  Ellingham's, 
and  Binham  Priory,  now  called  Edgefield  Bacons. — Indo- 
sure  act,  1812. 

Mrs.  Anne  Francis,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Bransby  Francis,  rector  of  this  place,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Daniel  Gittins,  formerly 
rector  of  South  Stoke,  and  vicar  of  Leominster,  Sussex. 
From  her  father's  early  instruction,  her  mind  imbibed  an 
early  love  of  literature,  and  in  maturer  years  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  (in  which  she  was  much  assisted  by  her 
great  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew  language)  was  her  daily 
employment  and  delight.  She  died  November  8th,  1800, 
at  Edgerly  parsonage,  and  was  the  author  of  *'  A  Poetical 
Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  from  the  original  He- 
brew, with  Notes,"  &c.  1781 ;  **  The  Obsequies  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,''  1786 ;  "  A  Poetical  Epistle  from  Charlotte  to 
Werter,"  1787  ;  and,  in  1790,  «*  A  Collection  of  Miscella- 
neous Poems." 
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GLANDFORD  with  Bayfield.  Twenty-two  miles.  St. 
Martin.  P.  93. — Was  a  hamlet  at  the  survey,  and  so  re- 
mains, to  the  kiug*s  manor  of  Snitterley  or  Blakeney.  The 
church  is  a  ruin. 

GUNTHORPE.  Twenty-two  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  317. 
Was  in  the  possession  of  the  families  of  Avenil,  Welby, 
Godfrey,  and  Leheup,  &c.  Here  is  Binham  Priory  manor. 
Gunthorpe  hall  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Collyer. 

HEMPSTEAD  (or  Hempsied).    Twenty  miles.  St. 


P.  289. — Here  are  the  manors  of  Lose  Hall  and  the  Priory. 

HOLT.  Twenty-two  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  1348. 
In  the  Saxon  tongue  signifies  a  wood. — It  was  an  extensive 
lordship  and  royal  demesne  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor. 
The  adjourned  sessions  are  held  at  Holt  in  the' spring  and 
autumn,  at  Walsingham  at  midsummer  and  Christmas.  As- 
semblies have  been  occasionally  held  in  the  shire-haJi,  but 
not  monthly.  The  race-ground  was  broken  up  on  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Inclosure  act,  and  the  races,  since  that  time  have 
been  regularly  held  at  Swaffham.  The  poor-house  is  an 
ordinary  building.  Heavy  goods  are  sent  from  London  by 
sea  to  Blakeney,  to  which  port  there  aie  regular  traders 
from  Harrison's,  from  Botolph*s,  and  from  Red  Lion  wharfs. 
There  are  also  traders  between  Hull  to  Blakeney.  Holt 
fairs  are  no  longer  genteelly  attended.  There  is  a  coach  to 
Norwich  from  Holt  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Satur- 
day, which  returns  on  the  same  days ;  and  a  day  coach  from 
HoJt  to  London  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, « 
which  returns  every  following  day.  Holt  is  an  irregular  and 
ill-built  town,  though  considerably  improved  of  late  years, 
and,  from  its  high  situation,  is  remarkably  clean ;  and  its 
site,  thouffh  certainly  not,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  garden 
of  Norfolk,  has,  on  the  high  ground  to  the  west,  some  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  prospects.  On  the  small  common 
near  the  town  on  this  side,  is  a  spring,  or  collection  of 
springs,  walled  in ;  which  aftbrds,  in  summer  and  winter,  in 
drought  or  in  wet  seasons,  an  equable  stream  of  very  soft 
and  very  pure  water,  which  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  is  visited  by  many  as  a  natural  curiosity.  The 
rectory- house   is  very  pleasantly   situated   near  this  spot. 
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The  church  has  a  fquare  tower,  but  has  no  spire,  conse- 
quently, not  a  sea  mark  as  mentioned  in  many  accounts  of 
this  place ;  and  the  organ  is  unworthy  notice.  Here  are 
inscnptions  to  the  memory  of  Holmes,  Hobart,  Butler, 
Briggs,*  &c.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Holt,  Holt  Market 
Hafis,  Hales,  and  Holt  Perers,  erroneously  stated  in  Blome- 
field  as  Nerford*s,  Ross,  and  Hales.  Of  the  family  that 
owned  Perers  manor,  was  AucE  Pbrbrs,  that  being  her 
true  name,  and  not  Peirce,  as  she  is  generally  called.  She 
was  the  celebrated  mistress  of  king  Edward  III.,  who,  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  granted  her  all  the  jewels  which  belonged 
to  Philippa  his  late  queen,  with  all  her  goods  and  chattels 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  Euphemia,  wife  of  sir  Wal- 
ter de  Haselacton,  and  delivered  to  her  by  the  king*s  order; 
she  had  been  one  of  queen  Philippa's  maids  of  honour,  and 
married,  at  is  said,  sir  Thomas  de  Nerford,  a  younger  son 
of  sir  Thomas,  and  brother  it  is  believed  to  sir  John  de 
Nerford,  which  sir  Thomas  died  in  1371.  In  his  will  he 
stvles  himself  of  Holt,  and  desires  to  be  buried  there.  Soon 
aner  the  death  of  king  E>]ward,  being  obnoxious  to  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  and  other  great  lords,  Alice  Perers  was  accused 
on  the  statute  of  Maintenance,  and  was  attainted  Ao.  1  of 
Richard  II.  in  parliament,  and  her  goods  forfeited ;  but  in 
the  third  year  of  the  said  king,  (being  then  the  wife  of  sir 
William  de  Wyndesore),  he  restored  to  them  divers  manors 
and  lands. 

The  Greshams  afterwards  possessed  Holt,  and  sir  John 
Gresham,  knight,  and  alderman  of  London,  bought  it  of 
his  eider  brother  William  Gresham,  esq.  In  this  capital 
•  manor-house,  their  father,  John  Gresham,  esq.  lived ;  and 
here  the  said  sir  John  and  his  brother  sir  Richard  (who  were 
lord  mayors  of  Loudon)  were  bom  ;  the  deed  of  sale  is  da- 
ted October  14th,  in  the  thirty-ninth  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and 
the  purchase  was  170^. 

MoU  SckooL  The  manor-house  of  Perers  manor  was 
converted  by  sir  John  Gresham  into  a  school-house ;  who 
endowed  it  with  this  manor,  and  a  grove  called  Priors  Grove, 
with  the  following  regulations : 

''  The  number  pf  fr^fi  scholars  shall  be  fifty,  chosen  from  the  town 
of  Holt  and  Its  nelghboarhood.     They  shall  be  called  '  Sir  John 


*  For  tome  twonnt  of  thb  familx  of  BriK«>  •««  Ckulmert  Biog,  Diet. 
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Gresham's  scholars/  aud  shall  be  instructed,  free  of  expense,  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar;  and  those  of 
them  whose  parents  or  friends  desire  it,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. Scholars  to  be  admitted  by  the  master,  with  the  approbation 
of  at  least  two  of  the  visitors,  or  by  order  of  the  governors;  and  by 
the  same  authority  a  scholar  may  be  dismissed  from  the  school. 
Every  scholar,  on  his  admission,  to  be  accompanied  by  some  friend, 
who  shall  pay  to  the  master  one  shilling,  and  the  same  to  the  usher, 
for  registering  his  name,  and  to  promise  not  to  detain  him  from 
school,  and  that  he  shall  be  clean  in  his  person,  &c.  School  hours 
from  the  first  of  March,  to  the  end  of  October,  from  seven  o'clock 
till  eleven,  and  from  one  o'clock  to  five ;  and  from  the  first  of  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  February,  from  eight  o'clock  till  eleven,  and 
from  one  o'clock  to  four.  Holidays,  one  month  at  Midsummer  and 
at  Christmas,  and  every  Saturday  afternoon.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  scholars  the  governors  are  willing  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  20{,  per  annum,  to  any  free  scholar  removing  from  school  to  either 
of  the  universities,  upon  proper  certificates,  and  good  recommenda- 
tion of  the  visitors  and  the  master— the  latter,  In  addition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  shall  read  prayers  once  a  day  in  the  school,  or 
caose  them  to  be  read  by  the  usher ;  during  -school  hours  he  shall 
constantly  wear  a  gown  (to  be  provided  by  the  governors) ;  he  shall 
not  take  upon  him  any  cure  or  other  employment,  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  governors.  He  shall  be  allowed  a  salary  of  50/. 
per  annum  whilst  the  number  of  free  scholars  does  not  exceed  twen- 
ty-five, and  22.  for  eveiy  additional  scholar,  till  the  number  of  fifty 
be  completed ;  he  shall  occupy  the  school- house,  and  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  adjoining  fields  and  buildings,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
about  nine  acres;  and  shall  be  allowed  five  chaldron  of  coals  annu- 
ally. He  shall  be  allowed  16s.  per  annum  for  each  of  the  free  scho- 
lars, for  writing  books,  &c. ;  and  the  snm  of  10s.  ]5«.  20s.  26s.  and 
3M)s.  respectively,  for  each  boy  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  Latin  class.  He  shall  have  the  privilege  of  taking  into  the 
house  two  boarders  for  every  ten  free  scholars,  till  the  number  of  free 
scholars  amount  to  fifty.  The  usher  is  also  to  wear  a  gown,  and  shall 
be  allowed  S5{.  per  annum,  while  the  numlier  of  free  scholars  does 
not  exceed  twenty,  and  lOw.  for  every  additional  free  scholar,  until 
the  nnmber  is  fifty.  He  shall  also  be  allowed  30/.  per  annum  for  his 
board  and  lodging.  There  shall  be  an  annual  examination  of  the  free 
scholars,  publicly  in  the  school,  immediately  before  the  Midsiui^er 
vacation,  in  the  presence  of  the  visitors." — For  a  further  account  see 
The  Staivtee  qf  UoU  Schooly  consented  to  and  approved  by  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  1822. 

The  court  has  also  the  nomioation  of  a  person  to  the 
fellowship  of  Sydney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge,  called 
Smith's  fellowship.  Also  of  a  scholar  from  Holt  school  to 
Smith's  scholarship'  in  the  same  college,  with  an  exhibition 
of  12/.  per  annum,  paid  by  the  company,  exclusive  of  the 
profits  of  the  scholarship.  The  court  send  visitors  to  in- 
spect the  establishment,  and  they  also  appoint  a  steward 
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and  a  gamekeeper  of  Perers  manor,  in  which  thid  school  is 
situate.  Over  the  door  of  the  school-house  are  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Fishmonger's  company ,  and  those  of  sir 
John  Gresham,  with  this  inscription  : 

FOUNDED  BY  SIR  JOHN  GRESHAM,*  ALDERMAN  AND 

CITIZEN  OF  LONDON. 

William  Bennett,  citizen  and  fishmonger  of  London,  for 
60Z.  paid  to  the  master  and  fellows,  had  a  grant  from  them 
to  himself,  the  master,  and  wardens  of  that  company,  of  a 
fellowship,  to  be  enjoyed  from  time  to  time  by  such  persons 
of  the  said  college,  who  are  from  this  school,  with  the  same 
allowance  as  the  founder  gave.  To  this  school  has  been 
presented  a  small  collection  of  valuable  classical  works,  in 
all  one  hundred  and  iifiy-two,  containing  some  of  the  best 
variorum  4to8.  *'  Montfaucon^s  Antiquities,'*  and  ''Stephens* 
Latin  Thesaurus,"  *'  Kuster's  Aristophanes,*'  *'  Wolf's  De- 
mosthenes,** and  **  Hudson's  Dionysius  Halicamassensis.*' ; 
but  the  principal  treasure  is  the  Elzever  edition  of  **  Sea- 
pulse  Lexicon,  Gr.  <%  Lat.,  Elzev.,'*  1652.  It  is  now  rare, 
and  sells  at  a  high  price  if  in  good  condition.f 

On  May-day,  1708,  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  a  dreadful  fire,  so  fierce  tfuU  the  butchers  could  not  save 
(as  it  is  said)  the  meat  on  their  stalls,  it  being  on  a  Saturday. 
Here  are  held  two  fairs,  namely,  on  April  25th  and  26th, 
and  on  November  25th  and  26th  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  each 
of  these  months  is  held  a  cattle  fair.  Also  a  weekly  market 
on  Saturdays,  but  when  first  granted  by  Edward  tL  1309, 
it  was  held  on  a  Tuesday. — Inclosure  act,  1807.t 

At  Holt  is  the  mansion  of  William  Withers,  esq.,  built  on 
the  heath,  and  beautifully  sheltered  by  trees. 

WiLUAM  Withers,  Jun.  esq.,  of  Holt,  is  the  author  of 
**  A  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Society  for  the  Ejicouragement 
of  Arts,  Sec,  (from  which  he  received  a  silver  medal  for  this 
production),  on  the  planting  and  rearing  Forest  Trees,  de- 
monstrating the  necessity  of  Trenching,  &c."  This  pamph- 
let is  well  spoken  of  in  the  Gardener's  Mag.  for  Jan.  1827. 

•  It  It  taid  in  BrUton's  Beauties  of  Norfolk,  to  be  fonndcd  by  sir  Thomiu  Gres- 
ham, whom  be  makes  a  oatWe  of,  Holt.  The  celebrated  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  accortt- 
iog  to  Chalmers,  was  not  bom  in  Holt,  bat  in  I/>ndon.  Sir  John  died  of  a  pestilential 
fever. 

t  £U.  Bnuria  extra,  see  Longman's  Oat,    • 

X  Died,  1819,  Mrs.  Scott,  of  Holt,  in  her  one  hundredth  year. 
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John  Holmes,  master  of  Holt  school  for  thirty  years, 
"  faithfully  labouring  in  his  calling,  and  exerting  his  abilities 
to  facilitate  the  education  of  youth;  in  which  laudable  en- 
deavours he  received  generous  encouragement  from  his  pa- 
trons the  Fishmonger's  Company,  died  22nd  of  December, 
1760,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age."*  He  was  the 
author  of  ''  A  New  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Tongue,'*  second 
edition,  ibid,  1737,  London;  "A  Greek  Grammar,"  second 
edition,  ibid,  1737;  "Compendium  of  the  History  of  En- 
gland, English  and  Latin,"  ibid,  1737 ;  **  Art  of  Rhetoric, 
or  fllements  of  Oratory,"  ibid,  1739 ;  and  "  Clavis  Gramma- 
ticalis,  or  Examination  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,*'* 
ibid,  1739.  The  Fishmonger  s  Company  presented  him  with 
a  large  silver  tankard,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  merit. 

Thomas  Girdlestone,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Holt,  was 
bom  in  1758.  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
practised  and  acquired  high  reputation  as  a  physician  at 
Yarmouth,  in  this  county.  In  his  professional  capacity  Dr. 
Girdlestone  has  been,  under  various  signatures,  a  copious 
contributor  to  the  several  Medical  Journals,  and  has  pub- 
lished essays  on  the  Hepatites  and  Spasmodic  Affections  of 
India,  1787,  and  a  case  of  Diabetes,  with  an  historical 
sketch  of  that  disease,  1799.  He  also  gave  to  the  world  a 
translation  of  Anacreon,  which,  though  not  equal  to  that  by 
Moore,  has  considerable  merit,  and  passed  through  three 
editions.  He  died  suddenly,  June  25th,  1820.  It  is  said 
in  the  Annual  Obituary,  that  he  published  several  views  of 
ancient  buildings,  a  large  south-east  view  of  the  venerable 
church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Wolverhampton,  a  view  of  Dudley 
Castle,  with  a  short  description  in  English  and  French,  and 
views  of  the  Abbeys  of  Lilleshall,  Haughmand,  and  Builde- 
was,  in  Shropshire,  with  a  short  description  of  each  place. 

HUNWORTH.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Lawrence.  P.  220. 
Hunworth,  a  village  beautifully  seated  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Glaven,  is  sheltered  towards  the  north-east  by 
bold  and  well  wooded  hills.  The  scenery  is  purely  rustic, 
and 


*'  If  tberc*8  peace  to  be  foand  in  the  worl J, 


A  heart  that  is  humble  might  look  for  it  here. 


*  Vide  inscriptlou  in  Holt  church. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  property  io  the  village  belongs  to 
lady  Suffield.  A  mansion -house,  now  in  decay,  was  occa- 
sionally resided  in  by  some  of  the  members  of  her  ladyship's 
family. 

KELLING.  Twenty-two  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  103. 
Kelliug  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  an  extensive  heath  or 
warren.  The  church,  the  rectory,  and  the  hall,  (the  latter 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Girdlestone,)  are  at  the  upper  end  of  a  deep 
valley  or  ravine,  which  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  from  south 
to  north,  in  which  the  village  stands.  The  farmhouses  and 
cottages  are  built  near  the  road,  through  which  runs  a  small 
stream.  On  each  side  the  ground  rises  immediately  to  a 
very  considerable  height.  Towards  the  west,  the  hills  are 
rounded  and  well  tilled,  while  those  on  the  east  are  steep, 
broken,  and  uncultured.  The  sea,  partially  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground in  descending  the  valley,  gives  an  admirable  finish 
to  a  prospect,  in  other  respects  interesting  and  unusual. 
Kelling  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  principal 
features  to  the  generality  of  Webh  villages.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Ilketeshales  and  Binham  Priory ;  of  the  former, 
sir  James  de  Ilketeshale,  was  lord  in  the  ninth  of  Edward 
II.,  as  appeared  from  the  famous  record  called  Nomina 
Villarum,  and  which  was  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London,  1666. 
There  is  an  ancient  proverb  says  Blomefield,  of  '^  as  old  as 
Kelling  common." 

LANGHAM  (magna  and  parva).  Twenty-five  miles. 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary.  P.  324. — Here  is  a  handsome 
mansion  recently  built  for  Thomas  Rippingall,  ^sq.,  and  a 
beautiful  cottage  belonging  to  Alexander  Copland,  esq. 
Inclostire  act,  1816.* 

LETHERINGSET.  Twenty-one  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  251.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Leringaseta,  as  seated 
in  some  meadow  lands  on  a  river  probably  called  the  Ler ; 
Letheringset  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror,  to  the  earl  of 
Buckingham,  who  at  the  time  of  the  survey  built  a  church, 
and  whose  eldest  son  was  dangerously  wounded  at  one  of  the ' 
fairs  held  here.     The  church  has  a  round  tower  with  three 

*  Bled  at  Langham,  aged  one  hundred  and  seven,  Mn.  I^ng,  formeriy  of  Bacona- 
thorpe. 
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bells,  and  here  are  inscriptioas  to  the  memory  of  Ward, 
Wortley,  Fitz,  and  Donne;  it  is  a  very  picturesque  village 
lying  on  the  river  Glaven.     Its  situation  possesses  a  great 
number  of  natural  advantages,  the  river  winds  through  the 
middle  of  a  narrow  but  tine  valley,  and  the  country  rises 
in  an  easy  and  undulating  slope  on  each  side,  the  prospect 
terminating  in  bold  detached  eminences,  and  in  hilly  ridges. 
Most  of  these  hills  but  a  few  years  since  were  naked  and 
barren,  but  William  Hardy,  esq.,  to  whom  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  parish  belongs,  has  crowned  them  with  woods, 
and  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  single  trees,  and  planta- 
tions in  many  of  his  inclosures,   has   given   to   the  view 
beauties  rarely  to  be  met  with.     He  has  also  erected  a  man- 
sion, with  a  portico  supported  by  massive  columns  of  Gre- 
cian architecture ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
room  finished  in  a  corresponding  style.     The  bouse  stands 
near  the  road,  but  the  ground  on  each  side  is  so  disposed 
that  this  circumstance  is  by  no  means  a  disadvantage,  as 
there  is  a  very  pleasant  and  private  access  to  the  park-like 
inclosure,  beyond  the  highway,  through  a  tunnel  beneath ; 
a  correct  taste  is  visible  throughout  the  gardens  and  planta- 
tions of  this  place,  and  there  are  few  estates  in  the  county 
of  the  same  extent,  which  are  so  delightfully  and  so  well 
watered.     There  is  a  drive  round  this  domain,  extending 
three  miles,  principally  on  the  hills,  which  affords  a  num- 
ber of  views.     Mr.  Hardy  has  also  built  three  bridges  over 
the  river,  one  public  and  two  private ;  his  brewery  is  a  large 
and  ornamental  building,  and  the  machinery  and  manage- 
ment are  considered  well  worthy  notice.     This  gentleman 
has  also  lately  purchased  the  water  mill  and  premises  ad- 
joining, which  led  to  further  improvements  now  in  progress. 
The  old  hall  is  the  manor-house  of  Letherings  Lavalles,  of 
which  Mr.  Hiardy  is  lord,  it  is  now  only  used  for  a  bailiff *s 
residence. 

John  Henry  Colls,  a  respectable  poet,  and  a  gentleman 
not  more  distinguished  for  his  estimable  qualities  than  for 
his  social  virtues,  was  a  native  of  Letheringset,  and  born  in 
January,  1764.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  but  received  his  education  at 
the  free  grammar  school  at  Holt,  and  in  1770,  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  leather  cutter,  at  Norwich.  All  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  business  he  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
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best  EDglish  authors,  and  such  was  his  ardour  for  mental 
improvemeDty  that  a  greater  part  of  the  night  was  frequently 
dedicated  to  study.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  quitted  business,  and  resigned  himself  entirely  to  his 
favourite  pursuit.  In  1790  he  married;  this  connection  with 
a  person  who  was  under  a  theatrical  engagement,  was  na« 
turally  interpreted  as  a  tacit  departure  of  the  poet  from  the 
society  of  Quakers,  to  which  he  belonged,  but  this  tolerant 
and  respectable  order  of  people  retained  the  same  esteem  for 
their  alienated  member,  and  upon  all  occasions  expressed 
the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  his  merit.  In  1701,  Mrs. 
Colls  played  at  Worcester,  ajid  spoke  an  address  written 
by  her  husband,  who  also  wrote  an  epitaph  on  his  sister, 
printed  in  the  European  Mag,  1788.  This  lady  died  iu 
1800,  and  in  1802,  her  husband  married  a  second  wife. 
He  then  obtained  from  the  late  duke- of  York,  through 
his  patron,  lord  Gower,  an  ensigncy  in  the  twenty-fourth 
regiment,  and  while  he  was  recruiting  at  Swaffham,  in  this 
county,  he  fell  into  a  decline,  of  which  he  died,  at  €rood- 
stone,  in  1823.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  dictated  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  speaking  of  his  dissolution  with  an  edi- 
fying resignation,  entreating  that  Mr.  Jerningham,  who  had 
before  conferred  on  him  manv  favours,  would  take  the  trouble 
of  arraigning  such  a  part  of  his  productions  as  might  make  a 
volume,  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  by  his 
first  wife,  but  which  failed  of  the  desired  effect,  *  from 
printing  too  large  an  impression  of  the  work.  The  poetical 
effusions  of  Mr.  Colls,  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
several  literary  characters,  but  the  clouds  of  adversity  ob- 
scured his  celebrity.  He  was  the  author  of  "  The  World  as 
it  goes,"  a  farce,  1702 ;  "  The  loyal  Salopian,  or  the  King 
in  the  Country,"  a  farce,  1706 ;  and  «  The  Honest  Soldier," 
a  comedy. 

The  Rev.  John  Burrell,  A.M.  rector  of  Letheringset, 
who  died  in  1825,  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linniean  and  Entomo- 
logical Societies.  He  published  several  single  sermons, 
a  "Prodromus  Lepidopterorum  Britannicorum,"  and  some 
other  short  works ;  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 

*  This  volaioc  ronuioB  *'  'J1ie  Poet ;  "  **  Tbe  M«gro«t  Appeal ; "  *'  A  poetical 
epiitle  to  Mrs.  WollMonecraft,  occasioned  by  reading  tier  celebrated  '  Essay  on  the 
HifhU  of  Woman/  and  her  '  Hlatorical  and  moral  View  of  Ihc  French  Revolatloo ; '" 
"ReaiFCtlon,  an  Elegy,  occasioned  by  a  visit  to  Cossey;"  "The  Moralist;  "  *< Theo- 
dore, an  Opera/'  Ac.  &c. 
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pages  of  the  EDtomological  Society's  transactions,  of  which 
society  he  was  a  zealous  and  indefatigahle  memher.  He 
maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  with  scientific  men, 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  on  Natural  History. 


MELTON  CONSTABLE.     Eighteen  miles.    St. 

P.  111.  Was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  William  de  Beaufo, 
bishop  of  Thetford ;  Roger  de  Lyons  held  it  of  the  bishop, 
with  Anschetel  the  provost  t  from  this  Anschetel  descended 
the  family  of  De  Mealton,  who,  according  to  the  Norman 
custom,  assumed  that  name  from  their  lordship,  and  some- 
times wrote  themselves  De  Constable,  from  the  office  and 
place  they  held  under  the  bishops  of  Norwich.  The  church 
contained  only  one  able,  it  being  a  single  pile,  till  sir  Jacob 
Astley,  in  1681,  built  a  neat  chapel,  with  a  vault  under  it, 
of  brick;  the  tower,  which  is  square,  stands  between  the 
church  i^nd  chancel,  and  has  three  bells;  the  interior  of  the 
church  contains  several  inscriptions  to  the  Astleys,  for  which 
see  Bhmefield.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Astleys  and  Cock- 
fields  ;  of  the  former,  sir  Thomas  E^telle,  lord  of  Estelle, 
had  a  third  part  of  this  town  and  of  the  inheritance  of  Jef- 
fery  de  Bumwell,  by  the  marriage  of  Edith,  his  tliird  sister 
and  coheir,  descended  from  Philip  de  Estele,  lord  of  Astley, 
in  the  twelfth  of  Henry  H.,  (which  gave  name  to  the  family,) 
and  other  lordships  m  Warwickshire,  of  which,  his  grand- 
father had  been  enfeoffed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley,  the  son  of  sir  Isaac  Astley,  of 
Melton  Constable,'  and  who  died  in  IGol,  served  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  prince  Maurice,  and  his  brother  Henry, 
and  afterwards  under  Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden.  He  was  for  his  signal 
services  created  baron  of  Reading,  in  the  twentieth  of  Charles 
I.  He  was  among  the  first  that  entered  into  the  service  of 
that  monarch,  and  his  last  hopes  in  the  decline  of  his  af- 
fietirs ;  but  this  brave  and  loyal  soldier  was  totally  defeated 
with  the  remnant  of  the  royal  army,  near  Stow  in  the 
Would,  Gloucestershire,  March  21st,  1645 — 6. 

Melton  Constable,  the  seat  of  sir  Jacob  Astley,  bart., 
stands  in  a  situation  comparatively  bold,  amid  a  beautiful 
diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  and  well  wooded.  This  mansion 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Astleys  for  many  centuries, 
and  was  erected  about  1680.     It  is  a  noble  square  building 
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with  four  froDts,  which  have  beeo  altered  from  the  original 
design,  particularly  the  west  or  principal  front.  The  in- 
terior is  spacious  and  elegant,  many  of  the  apartments  are 
highly  finished  in  the  ceilings  and  decorations.  The  grand 
staircase,  the  chapel,  and  the  library,  are  all  worthy  of 
attention,  the  latter  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  prints, 
with  many  curious  and  valuable  books ;  here  are  also  some 
original  pictures  by  eminent  masters.  The  house  stands 
high,  the  country  rising  jnradually  for  some  miles  rounds  and 
from  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  and  of  lead,  may  be  enjoyed  a 
most  extensive  prospect  to  the  east,  south,  and  west ;  the 
view  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the  open  sea.  The  park  is 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  seven  hundred 
acres ;  within  these  few  years  it  has  been  most  judiciously 
improved,  and  every  embellishment  that  art  could  devise 
has  been  addifd  to  increase  the  effect.  A  fine  piece  of  water 
now  unites  with  the  rich  plantations,  in  rendering  this  spot 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  pleasing  in  the  county.  In  the 
grounds  are  erected  several  buildings,  all  of  which,  together 
with  the  village  church,  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
in  various  directions,  as  we  approach  the  house  from  the 
south.  One  building  is  denominated  the  Temple,  others  are 
lodges  of  different  descriptions.  Here  is  an  aviary,  contain- 
ing birds  of  curious  and  beautiful  plumage.  The  stables 
also  have  a  pleasing  effect.  Half  a  mile  from  the  house,  on 
the  road  to  Holt,  sir  Edward  Astley,  hart,  built  a  tower, 
forty  feet  high,  known  by  the  name  of  Belle  Vue,  and  con- 
taining several  apartments  elegantly  fitted  up.  From  this 
tower,  and  in  particular  from  the  look-out  on  the  top,  there 
is  an  immense  prospect  of  twenty-five  miles  in  extent,  over 
a  very  rich  woodland  country,  interspersed  with  villages  and 
com  fields :  it  commands  a  view  of  the  city  of  Norwich ; 
the  tower  of  North  Walsham,  with  its  church  ;  lord  Buck- 
ingham's tower.  Holt ;  and  the  seaport  of  Cley,  about  five 
miles  due  north,  is  seen  between  the  hills.  The  proximity 
of  the  sea,  and  the  extreme  variety  of  prospect,  combine 
to  render  this  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  scene. — 
See  a  View  in  Neale^s  Gent.*s  Seats, 

Thomas  Lord  Astley,  who  married  Editha,  sister  and 
coheir  of  sir  Robert  Constable,  of  Melton  Constable,  knight, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Evesham,  forty-ninth  of 
Henry  HI.,  was  the  ancestor  of  this  family;  the  ninth  in 
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descent  from  him  had' three  sons ;  firsts  Thomas,  from  whom 
the  present  bart.  is  descended  ;  second,  sir  Jacob  Astley, 
knight,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  advanced  to  the 
degree  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Astley  of  Reading ; 
this  peerage  became  extinct  in  the  third  generation,  at  the 
death  of  Jacob  lord  Astley,  in  1688.  The  following  letters 
to  this  lord  Astley,  (mentioned  also  at  p.  783  of  our  work), 
we  have  been  politely  allowed  to  copy,  by  %he  present  owner 
of  Melton  Constable,  They  have  never  before  been  printed, 
and  are  interesting  documents  relative  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned : 

Copy  of  an  automph  letter  from  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Frederick 
Elector  Palatine,  atlerwards  king  of  Bohemia,  to  sir  Jacob  Astley, 
knight,  afterwards  lord  Astley. 

"  Honest  littel  Jacob, 

<<  This  Is  to  assure  you  that  I  was  right  glad 
to  know  by  your  letter,  that  yon  bad  so  good  fortune  In  getting  yoar 
sute  of  the  king  my  brother.  I  hope  shortlie  to  see  yoa  here,  for  the 
Prince  means  to  be  right  suddainly  in  the  fielde,  and  swears  all  shall 
be  cashiered  that  come  not  at  the  rendezvous,  therefore,  like  a  littel 
Ape,  skipp  over  qaickUe:  your  Colonel  swearcs  cmellie  that  the 
prince  will  not  give  him  leave  now  to  goe  to  my  Uncle ;  his  daughter 
is  here,  I  do  not  find  her  changed,  f  end  with  this,  that  I  desire 
yon  to  believe  me  your  most  assured  friend, 

ELIZABETH.'' 

<^Pray  commend  me  to  yonr  wife  and  daughter,  and  to  sir  John 
Astley.'^ 

"  The  Hagh,  this  4th  of  May." 


Copy  of  the  autograph  letter  from  king  Charles  1.  to  sir  Jacob 
Astley,  knight,  afterwards  lord  Astley. 

*<  Sur  Jacob  Aitley, 

.  ^  .    ,  "  I  bave  received  from  Asbernham  an  account 

of  the  wants  and  distresses  of  that  garrison  for  lack  of  paye,  of 
which  I  am  not  only  verye  sensible  to  remedye,  but  also  of  the  sol- 
diers beariage  it  with  soe  much  dutye  and  pacience  hitherto,  to  receive 
It  as  a  recommendation  to  me  of  their  good  a£fections,  which  makes 
bie  much  more  troubled  at  my  present  misse  of  those  monyes  which 
I  should  have  had  to  pay  them  above  a  week  agoe ;  but  that  disap- 
pointment being  in  point  of  tune  onlye,  I  hope  yon  will  have  the 
power  to  persuade  them  to  a  little  inrther  pacience;  and  I  assure 
you,  that  in  recompence  of  it,  they  shall  receive  before  Christmasse, 
a  whole  fortnight's  pay  together,  and  for  the  future,  as  being  the 
frontier  garrison,  and  having  deserved  so  well  in  this  particular,  shall 

3  D 
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be  the  first  in  my  care  to  provide  constantly  for»  of  all  my  annye, 
and  of  this  I  would  have  yon  aftsare  them  ;  restinge 

Yonr  aMored  friend, 

CHARLES  R." 

<<  Oxf.  this  II  Decern.  1641." 


Mr.  Francis  Astlby,  son  of  sir  Edward  Astley,  who 
was  living  in  1781,  was  killed  iighling  bravely  in  the  service 
of  bis  oouBtry ,  as  midsbisMnaa  «i  boani  the  Arelhusa  frigate, 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Belle  Poule,  a  French  frigate  of 
forty-four  guns ;  the  Arethusa  was  a  frigate  of  thirty-two ; 
but  both  ships  were  so  sliattered  that  they  seemed  to  part 
with  one  another  as  by  consent.  Mr.  Astley  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  by  a  chain  shot,  as  he  was  directing  the  fire  of 
a  certain  number  of  guns,  which  he  commanded  with  great 
spirit  and  intrepidity.  The  engagement  was  off  Brest, 
June,  1778. 

Sir  Jacob  Henry  Astlby,  ike  late  bart.»  who  was  many 
years  M.  P.  for  the  county,  died  in  1817«  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  present  possessor  of  Melton  Constable. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PICTURES  AT  MELTON  CONSTABLE. 

I^AiRGASB,  hegifmmg  at  the  north  tide,  Blanch,  eldest  snrviving 
daughter  of  sir  Jacob  Astley,  third  bart.  Sir  Thomas  L'Estrange, 
hart.  Armine,  eldest  danghter  of  Nicholas  L'Estrange,  married  Ni- 
cholas Styleman  of  Snettisham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  esq.  Je- 
mima, youngest  daughter  of  sir  Philip  Astley,  bart.  Edward  John, 
eldest  son  of  sir  Edward  Astley,  bart.  Anne,  dntchess  of  Cnmber- 
tand— Cosioay.  Frederick,  ^fth  Elector  Palatine,  elected  king  of 
Bohemia,  married  Elizabeth,  danghter  of  James  I.  and  died  1661. 
Frederick  II.  king  of  Deoniark,  father  of  Anne,  qneen  to  James  I. 
died  1588.  Esther,  wife  of  sir  Jacob  Henry  Astley,  bart. ;  she  was 
yonngest  danthter  and  coheiress  of  Samnel  Browne,  of  Kind's  Lynn. 
eaq. — L€»«,ofI^nn.  Birds— RetiMgle.  Ditto— tA«  some.  Sir  Edward 
Astley,  bait. — Wttt.  Windsor  Castle.  Arnie,  second  wife  of  sir 
Edward  Aatley,  bart. — Hmimn,  Rhoda  and  Francis  Dela^al,  eldest 
son  and  dwighier  of  Franets  Blake  Delaval.  of  Beaton  Del  aval,  Nor- 
Anmbapland,  esq. — Riehmt4mm,  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  WiHiara 
Airmine,^  of  Osgoodly)  linroln,  wife  of  sir  lliomas  Wodehouse,  knt. 
Jacob  lord  Astley  (i4de  aonth  dining-room).  Sir  John  Astley,  of 
Maidstone,  knight,  (vide  Hbrary).    Dead  Roebnck.    An  ancient  re- 

*  Airinine  or  Armine,  this  ftxnlly  It  now  extinct. 
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ptreseotation  of  the  combats  fought  by  sir  John  Astley,  K.  O.,  with 
Pierre  de  Massie  and  Philip  Boyle.* 

Staircass— fTM^ndtf.  Sir  Philip  Astley,  bart,  eldest  surviving 
sou  of  sir  Jacob  Astley,  first  bart.,  (vide  library)  bom  at  Melton, 
1667.    Edward  Astley,  esq.  third  son  of  sir  Philip,  died  unmarried. 

*  The  iascriptioo  it  in  very  old  English,  mixed  with  French,  the  literal  meaning  ia 
ai  follows : 

'*  In  the  worship  and  In  the  name  of  Ood,  and  of  onr  blessed  ladv  Virgin  Mary, 
and  my  lord  Saluc  Denis,  I  Pierre  de  Massie,  Esquire,  of  the  realme  or  France, 
beAring  four  coats  of  arms,  without  any  rcpronch,  hath  required  in  the  town  of  Poa- 
tolse,  John  Astley,  esquire,  bom  in  the  realme  of  England,  bearing  four  coats  of  arms, 
without  any  reproach,  for  to  flgfal  on  horsebaclE,  half  at  my  expense  and  half  at  lils 
expense,  and  that  we  twain  be  appointed  to  do  and  accomplish  the  said  combat  on 
horseback,  before  the  right  high,  right  excellent,  and  right  powerful  prince,  the  king 
of  France,  my  sovereign  lord,  of  the  which  he  of  his  good  grace  bath  appointed  that 
he  himself  will  be  our  Judge  the  same  day  ;  these  are  the  articles  here  ensuing  :" 

"  The  first  article  Is,  that  twain  shall  be  armed  on  horseback,  in  double  harness, 
without  any  shield  or  crest  of  advantage,  and  either  of  us  to  be  armed  as  seemeth 
best,  for  either  of  us  twain,  to  break  six  spears,  that  is  twelve*  spears  on  the  whole, 
all  of  the  same  length  and  of  such  greatness  as  either  of  iw  may  bear  at  his  pleasure. 
The  second  article  Ii,  that  I  Pierre  de  Massie,  shall  cause  to  be  made  tlie  said  twelve 
spears,  alt  of  one  length,  and  I  the  said  Pierre  will  that  h^  have  choice  of  the  said 
twelve  spears.  The  third  article  is,  that  I  the  said  Pierre  de  Massie  shall  make  the 
field,  and  the  bar  in  the  midst,  to  keep  our  horses  good  and  safe,  and  keep  them  from 
harm.  The  fourth  article  is,  that  which  of  us  twain  that  God  of  his  high  niice  will 
that  hath  the  better,  shall  have  of  tlie  other  Ms  helm  or  helmet,  the  wUch  he  bears 
upon  his  head,  for  to  bear  unto  his  lady.** 

"  This  be  the  combat  that  John  Astley  did  accomplisfa  in  the  town  of  Paris,  in  SC 
Antotne  street,  and  smote  the  said  Pierre  de  Massie  through  the  head  with  a  spear,  in 
the  year  of  onr  Lord  M,cooo,xxxviiJ,  before  king  Charles  of  France  ;  it  was  done 
the  ttth  day  of  August,  of  the  reign  «f  •«  sovrelgn  lord  king  Henry  VI.  lOlb." 


•.« 


*'  Be  it  so  that  I  Philip  Boyle,  knight,  of  the  realroe  of  Arragon,  was  eneharted  to 
fight  with  a  knight  or  squire,  at  the  special  request  of  my  sovreign  lord  the  most  ex- 
cellent, most  puissant  prince,  the  king  of  Arragon  and  of  Sicily,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
which  I  might  not  be  quit  of  my  said  enterprise,  for  default  of  knowledge  of  arms  of 
them  in  France,  wherefore  I  am  eome  into  the  realme  of  England,  and  into  the  court 
and  pretence  of  the  most  high  M^esty  of  the  most  illustrious  and  victorious  prinee, 
the  king  of  England  and  of  France,  the  chief  of  valour  and  prowess,  and  by  a  sup- 
plication, and  by  a  special  grace  I  have  got  leave  to  bear  a  devise  in  his  noble  court, 
by  the  means  of  which  I  may  be  quit  of  my  said  charge,  of  the  which  I  declare  theso 
articles  here  ensuing  :'* 

"  The  first  article  is,  that  we  shall  fight  on  horseback,  either  of  us  armed  as  pien* 
him,  with  weapons  accustomed  to  bear  in  battle,  i,  e,  spears,  swords,  daggors,  such 
and  in  such  advantage  aa>ciiher  of  us  like,  without  any  false  engine."  r^e  second 
article  is,  that  he  that  0od's  gives  victory,  shall  have  of  the  t'other  his  sword  or  his 
helme,  or  his  other  arms  which  be  bears  upon  his  head.  The  third  article  is,  if  so  be 
the  same  battle  comes  not  to  an  end  the  same  day,  as  is  above  said,  we  shall  upon  the 
morning  accomplish  It  a  foot,  with  the  harness  and  the  weapons  that  Is  left  unto  us, 
without  pitying  each  other.  The  fourth  article  is,  that  each  of  us  may  help  himself 
with  wrestling,  with  leg»  and  feet,  with  arms  and  hands.  The  fifth  article  is,  because 
my  horse  and  my  harness  is  in  Flanders,  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  if  I  shall  have 
my  horse  and  harness  eight  days  alter  the  day  that  shall  be  assigned,  we  shall  hold 
the  said  battle ;  but  if  it  so  be  that  I  may  not  recover  them  in  time  reasonable,  that 
then  we  shall  do  the  said  battle  on  foot,  either  of  us  armed  aeeording  to  our  will  and 
power,  to  have  axe,  spear,  sword,  and  dagger,  as  is  above  said." 

"  That  said  combat  was  accomplbhed  by  John  Astley,  esq.  the  xxx  day  of  January, 
in  Smithfield,  before  the  kins,  Henry  the  Sixth,  of  the  realme  of  Eoglandi  on  the 
20th  of  his  reign ;  and  when  the  said  John  had  done  the  combat,  then  it  pleased  the 
king  of  hb  highness  for  to  make  him  knight  the  same  day,  and  gave  him  ISO  marks, 
for  the  term  of  his  life  ;  in  the  year  of  Grace,  M,cccc,x  lii  ."  He  lies  buried  in  the 
church  of  Patteshall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 

3d2 
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Lucy  bis  wife.  Triumph  of  Baechns,  copied  from  Rubens.  SehoM 
of  Virgins,  copied  from  Omdo—Hhodu  AMlep,  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 
first  bart.  (vide  library).  Sir  Jacob  AsUey,  third  bart..  Lucy 
(L'£8trange)  Ids  first  wife;  Edward  eldest  son;  John,  second  son, 
clerk,  rector  of  Foulshaqs  and  Thornage,  died  1809;  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter,  died  unmarried,  1741 ;  Blanche,  second  daughter.  A 
Portrait,  said  to  be  of  Elizabeth  daughter  of  king  James  1.,  but  is 
more  probably,  from  the  age  and  costume,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
king  Charles  I.  wife  of  William  II.  prince  of  Orange  and  mother  of 
king  William  third,  died  1661.  A  Portrait,  said  to  be  of  the  dutchesa 
of  Cleveland.  Francis  Blake  Belaval.  Arcangelo  Correlli.  Por- 
trait, uuknown. 

Staircase— SoaiA  9ide.  The  mother  of  Agnes  Imple  wife  to  lord 
Astley.  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  sir  Edward  Astley,  bart.,  and 
Anne  his  second  wife,  ob.  1708.  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  third  bart.  Lncy, 
first  wife  of  sir  Jacob  Astley.  Sarah,  wife  of  Robert  Apreece,  esq. 
of  Washtngly,  Huntingdonshire.  Edward  Astley  and  Henry  Bacon. 
The  Czar  Peter  the  Great  Emperor  of  Russia,  ob.  1725.  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  and  wife  of  Charles 
I.  of  England.  PhiKp  the  III.  king  of  Spain.  Captain  Bransby^ 
R.  N.  Riioda,  wife  of  Francis  Blake  Delaval,  esq.  Sir  Francis 
Yere,  knight  Admiral  sir  Ralph  Delaval.  Sir  Francis  Blake  Dela- 
val, k.  B.  Family  picture— Hetns  ;  the  centre  figure  in  blue,  ia 
sir  Jacob  Astley,  third  baronet ;  the  gentleman  playing  at  the  same 
desk,  is  Mr.  Cobb ;  one  behind  fahn  with  the  double  bass,  Mr.  An- 
sell;  at  the  harpsichord,  Capt.  Jasper;  looking  over  him,  Mr. 
Whitley;  first  fiute  player, Mr.  Rlienish;  second  ditto,  Mr.  Pfetter; 
next  the  chair,  Heins  the  painter  ;  without  his  wig,  Mr.  Wace,  rector 
of  Fulmondeston  ;  the  clergyman  next  him,  Mr.  Browne ;  the  gent, 
sitting  in  front,  taklnff  snuft',  Capt.  Philip  Astley,  brother  to  sir  Jacob  ; 
the  figure  in  brown,  ditto,  at  the  other  desk,  is  Mr.  Humphrey  Cotton, 
organist  of  Norwich ;  the  clergyman  at  the  same  de»k,  is  Mr.  Shaw, 
rector  of  Melton:  the  auditors  in  the  back  ground  are  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Astley,  rector  of  Fonlsham,  brother  to  sir  Jacob;  next  him 
is  Anne  Bedford  his  wife ;  sir  Edward  Astley,  a  child,  eldest  son  of 
sir  Jacob ;  Lucy,  wife  to  sir  Jacob ;  Isabella  and  Blanch^  her  two 
daughters;  and  Elizabeth,  mother  of  sir  Jacob  Astley. 

Orebn  Bed  Room.  David  receiving  presents  from  Abigail — Ben- 
JunUn  West ;  the  figure  of  David  is  a  portrait  of  sir  Edward  Astley  ; 
Abigail  is  Anne  his  second  wife ;  behind  David  are  sir  Jacob  Henry 
Astley,  and  Francis  A«>tlev,  as  pages,  the  two  sons  of  sir  Edward,  by 
Rhoda  his  wife;  the  lady  m  yellow,  folding  her  arms,  is  Sarah  Maria 
Pratt,  niece  to  sir  Edward. 

North  Dininc-room.  Over  the  door  leading  to  the  Portico  room. 
Peasant's  family — Le  Nain.  Sea  Piece— Fandcrre/d(>,  from  Mr. 
Hope's  collection.  Interior,  with  Child  and  CrtkdXe—Ochav^t.  Sea 
Piece— Fan JfT  Cayella.  M'est  end— View  of  Paris  from  le  Pont 
Neuf.  Over  the  sidebpard  — Pool  of  Brthesda— fiicnres  by  Fillippo 
Laura,  landscape  by  Viviano,  View  of  Paris  from  le  Pont  Royal. 
East  end— Head  of  St.  Sebastian— Gatdo  RA^iii.  Over  the  sideboard 
— Animals  assembling  at  the  Ark— Hondikotter.  Head  of  St.  Peter 
'-' SpagnaUtio,    Wolves  and   Dog»Snyder9.    Over  the  fireplace-- 
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Falftce  of  the  Dojce  of  Venice— CmoIeMt.    Next  the  door— Rebecca 
at  the  WeW—Sebaaium  Rkd, 

LinRARY.   Over  the  door— Edward,  liAh  son  of  Jacob  lord  AsUey. 
Sir  Bernard  Astlky,  knight,  fourth  son  of  lord  Astley  ;  he  wa?,  as 
lord  Astley 's  patent  of  Peerage  sets  forth,  a  son  worthy  of  such  a 
father.    After  distingoishing  himself  in  various  engageroenti,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  daring  the  siege  of  Bristol  by  the  parliamentary  army, 
and  was  carried  to  Bath,  where  he  died  of  his  wonods,  September 
16th,  1645.    Sir  Isaac  AsUev,  esq.,  father  of  lord  Astlev— CorRtf2ti(« 
Jansen,  Henry,  third  son  of  lord  Astley.  Thomas,  second  son  of  lord 
Astley.     Blanch,  wife  of  sir  Jacob  Astley,  of  Melton  Constable,  bart. 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  of  Melton  Constable,  bart,,  elder  brother  of  lord 
Astley,  by  Frances  his  wife,  daughter  of  George  Deane,  of  Tilney 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  esq.,  born  at  Melton,  July,  1640 ;  created  a 
baronet  1660,  twelfth  of  Charles  II.,  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for 
this  county,  1672,  1684,  1689,  1695.  1698,  1700,  1702,  1710,  171S, 
and  1714 ;  he  stood  eleven  contestea  elections,  and  built  the  man- 
sion-house at  Melton,  where  he  died,  August,  1729,  SBt.  90.    He  left 
issue  by  Blanch  his  wife,  Jacob,  who  died  at  Oxford,  1081,  aged 
eighteen  ;  Philip,  who  succeeded  to  the  title ;  Edward,  died  young ; 
John,  married  to  Anne  Babington,  died  without  issue;  Blanch  died 
unmarried.    Over  the  fireplace—Sir  John  Astley,  of  Maidstone,  knt. 
master  of  the  Jewel-office  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  he  was  son  of  Thomas 
Astley,  of  Melton  Constable,  esq.  by  bis  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Robert  Woode,  esq.,  sister  to  the  Wife  of  sir  James  Boleyne,  knt., 
uncle  to  queen  Anne  Boleyne.    This  connection  with  her  mother's 
family,  introduced  him  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  made  him  mastei' of 
her  jewels,  and  gave  him  Allington  castle,  and  other  estates  at  Maid- 
stone, Kent,  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  and  execution  of 
sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  1564 ;  he  married  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
lord  Thomas  Grey,  brother  to  Henry  Orey,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  died 
at  Maidstone ;  he  had  issue  sir  John  Astley,  knight,  master  of  the 
revels  to  king  James  I.    Sir  Isaac  Astley,  of  Melton  Constable,  bart. 
died  1636.    Bridget,  second  wife  of  sir  Isaac  Astley,  bart.,  daughter 
of  John  Coki*,  of  Holkham,  esq,     Jacob  lord  Astley  (vide  south 
dining-room).*    Agnes  Imple,  wife  to  lord  Astley.    Sir  Edward  Ast- 
ley, knight,  died  1653.    Herbert  Astley,  L.  L.  D.,  prebendary  and 
anerwards  dean  of  Norwich,  ob.  1681,  let.  63.    Elizabetli,  wife  of  sir 
Edward  Astley,  knight.    Walgrave  Astley,  esq.    Isaac,  second  lord 
Astley,  died  16i62.    In  this  library  is  also  an  enamel  of  lord  Astley, 
but  of  its  painter  there  is  no  record. 

Portico  Room.  Side  next  the  drawing-room,  begmning  at  the  ima« 
dow — Portraitof  John  ofLeyden — master  unknown.  Anne,  daughter 
of  sir  Jacob  Henry  Astley,  by  Hester  his  wife — Michael  Sharpe.  A 
Conyersation  Piece— Pattd  Rykaert,  pupil  of  Teniere.  Hawks  and 
Poultry— J.  FffUf  1625.  Over  the  door— Rhoda,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis  Blake  Delaval,  of  Seaton  Delaval,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, ob.  set.  29,  at  Bath,  1758. — Pond.  Landscape.  The  same. 
Landscape  with  Greyhound — Wynanti,      Landscape.      The  same. 

I      ■  ■■  ^m  ■■■■■■■  ■■^^^-■.  l■■^  ■      .M^.    ■  ■  ■  ■      .  ■  ^^^^^  ._.        ,       ■^■■■■■■— 

*  This  portrait  and  thai  of  bis  son  sir  Bernard  Astley,  «r<  engraved  by  Houbrakm, 
for  *'  Lord  CUrcndon*s  History  of  the  Rebellion." 
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Lobster.  Holy  Family,  the  Virgin  teaching  the  infant  Jesns  to  read, 
oopied  from  Carlo  Mantti^  by  Rkufda  AMUy.  Margaret  Attley,  some 
time  lady  of  the  bed  chamber  to  queen  Elisabeth.  8arah  Hossey, 
second  wife  of  George  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  sketched  by  R,  Coswatf. 
Sir  George  Saville,  of  Rufford,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  bart., 
M.  P.  lor  the  eonnty  of  York,  died  1786— D.  Wihon.  The  Conti- 
nence of  Scipio — fVcMctfMo  SoUmenM.  Love  bringing  Strength  bound 
Captive  to  Beauty— FU&oo  Laura.  Madonna  and  Child— Froncesca 
M^,  Over  the  door — King  James  I.  Landscape— Horizoiil^.  Ra- 
chel at  the  Well— iSefrosftaii  Concika.  Dead  Christ— S^Jbool  ofCttracei. 
Pope  Innocent  Xlh—GtanganeUu  Ofer  the  fireplace— Lady  Jane 
Grey  ;*  engraved  for  **  Bowyer's  Hist  England."  Landscape— Hio- 
rinmU.  Rebecca  at  the  Well— &6a«Han  Concha,  Girl  holding  a 
Candle — Sehalhm,  Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
Mazimillian  II.— Poslo  Veroneoe  CagUari,  Over  the  door  leading  to 
the  dining-room — Anne  Hussey  Delaval,  died  1819,  aged  seventy-six. 
A  Head— RflM^roRdt.  Sir  Jacob  Henry  Astley,  of  Melton  Constable, 
bart,— Dirwi;  he  died  in  London,  1817.  Hoty  Family— Carlo  Ma' 
ratti.  Fox— Peftfff,  at  Rome.  Minerva  protecting  Ae  Arts— F.  JIft- 
crts.  Flower  Piece — Van  On;  veiy  good.  Landscape — PoUmbonrg;. 
Interior— Jam  Steen.  Sea  Piece— Pof»«r,  Exterior— P.  Tenien. 
Small  Landscape— J>t<(ricy.  Small  Landscape,  highly  finished— Fon- 
derhejfden  and  Vandervektt;  from  the  collection  of  count  PortaKs* 
Small  Landscape — Potter,  Man  and  Woman  weighing  money— Te- 
nters. Woman  drinking— Tfl^fi^gr.  Cartoon  sketch.  Holy  Family — 
Roman  School, 

Sooth  Bin  in  o-room.  Over  the  chimney-piece— Ralph  lord  Hop- 
ton,  of  Stratton,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Arthur  Capel, 
of  Stadham,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  widow  of  sir  Justinian 
Lewin — Vandfck.  At  the  west  end  of  the  room— Jacob  lord  Astlcy,t 
A.  D.,  1689,  set  60.  Over  the  closet  door— Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
knight,  for  a  biographical  sketch  of  whom  see  our  article  Hunstanton. 
Over  the  door --Sir  John  Astley,  K.  G. ;  (see  note  p.  787).  Between 
the  windows— Sir  Edward  Astley,  bart.  1769,  fourth  baronet— F. 
Coaies;  died  at  Melton  ConsUble,  March  96th,  180S,  aged  seventy- 
two.  Over  the  sideboard— two  Flemish  Pictures— master  unknown, 
Tnrkeys  fighting— FW<.  Monkey  and  Fruit— Atydfrs.  Landscape, 
Scheveling  church— S.  Rgodael.  Landscape  and  Cattle — Ommegrank; 
1812 ;  this  was  painted  for  and  presented  to  the  empress  Josephine,  and 
came  from  Malmalson.  Rendez  vons  de  Chasse-  Woavemunmi.  The 
Gypsies— f^  oame.    La  Partie  de  Chasse— fAe  some;  these  three 


*  TUi  plcCore,  alCboagh  tin  paiuCer  •T  It  !•  meerttin,  to  well  aothenticated  ;  It 
reiiM»T«d  to  Melton  ConttaUe  from  the  booM  at  HlUmorton,  is  Warwkkalilre,  when 
ilr  Edward  Astley  lold  the  eaUte.  aboat  17B9.  (lUlmorton  had  beea  the  aeat  of  this 
branch  of  the  family  ever  since  Tliooias  lord  AsHey  settled  it  apon  bis  second  son.  In 
IMS ;  and  It  was  said  that  the  pictvre  was  sent  thither  frons  Astley  castle,  which  is 
aboat  twenty  miles  disuat,  and  was  the  seat  of  Uie  dnke  of  Soffolk,  the  father  of  lady 
Jane  (who  was  lord  Astley),  apon  hli  being  apprehended  there,  and  came  to  London 
to  be  executed. 

t  This  picture  has  been  always  called  lord  chief  Justice  sir  Edward  COke ;  bat  tbis 
idea  has  been  objected  to  fh>m  the  Introdoction  in  the  picture  of  tbe  great  seal  of 
England,  whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  sir  Edward  Coke  was  ever  lord  keener  ; 
stllllt  is  a  good  portrait,  and  there  is  no  other  legal  character  but  Coke,  with  whom 
the  family  of  Astley  has  been  connected. 
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were  in  the  collection  of  connt  Portalis.  The  Baggage  Waggon— 
WowemumnB,  Landscape— HofrMma.  Sea  Piece-- JBadkfcajfWJi.  Sea 
Piece,  cBha^VoMkrveUH.  Pied  Horse — P.  PoHer;  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  chevalier  Lamberts.  Small  whole-length  Equestrian 
sketch— Fr(a«9«ez.  N,  B,  All  the  pictures  in  this  room  are  of  the 
first  quality. 

.  Drawing*room^  Orer  thefireplaee — Darid  with  Ooliah's  head— 
Carlo  Dolee.  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman— 6MiiM}>pi  CMort, 
pnpil  of  Carlo  Maratti.    David  and  Bathsheba— <&e  oame. 

Biro-room.*  Interior  of  a  Chnrch— Ba^tan.    Sea  Piece— Pe<er<. 
Landscape- JidgmdN. 


In  the  Yery  neat  chapel  attached  to  tliis  mansion,  is  a  piece  of 
needie-work,  consisting  of  the  arms  of  queen  Ekizalieth«  and  said  to 
have  been  wrought  by  tier.  Here  is  also  a  boff  leather  coat,  worn 
by  Isaac  lord  Astley ;  it  is  of  very  thick  dressed  buffalo's  skin,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  jnusket  proof;  the  sleeves,  vest,  and  heK,  are 
richly  embroidered.  Besides  these  articles,  are  a  pair  of  gloves, 
with  richly  wrought  tops,  presented  by  queen  Elisabeth  to  her  kins- 
man sir  John  Astley,  knight,  of  Maidstone^  Kent,  (whose  portrait  is 
in  the  library),  upon  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Bridges,  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour. 

The  gardens  at  Melton  Constable  possess  mnch  Interest,  from  the 
number  of  extraordinary  large  Portagal  laurels ;  and  an  apricot  tree 
which  bears  an  immense  quantity  of  trnit,  although  the  lower  sap  is. 
entirely  excavated. 

MORSTON.  Twetity  six  miles.  All  Saittts.  P.  189.— 
MorstoD,  or  more  properly  Marsh*town,  for  it  now  stands 
by  the  side  of  an  extensive  salt  marsh,  derives  its  name 
from  thb  circumstance. — Inclosure  act,  December,  1793. 

SALTHOUSE.  Twenty-three  miles.  St.  Nicholas.  P.  281. 
Was  a  part  of  the  hundred  of  North  Erpingham  at  the  sur- 
vey. The  church  was  built  by  sir  Henry  Heydon,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  iiing  Henry  VII. 

SAXUNGHAM.  Twenty  miles.  P.  147.— The  church 
is  small,  with  a  small  tower;  and  here  was  a  very  large 
monument,  full  of  conceits,  erected  by  sir  Christopher  Hey- 
don, to  the  memory  of  his  lady  Mirabel,  with  her  effigy 
kneeling  under  an  arch,  and  over  her  a  pyramid  rising,  a- 
domed  with  hieroglyphical  figures,  Ac,  for  a  long  account 
of  which  see  Bhmefitld.  Parttcttlars  of  sir  Christopher 
Heydon,  may  be  seen  under  our  article  Baconsthorpe. 

*  ThU  room  U  ornamented  with  many  oriiltholi^ical  •peclmeni,  which  are  remark* 
ably  good,  aUhoogh  the  collection  la  Imperfect.    AmonK  the  curiotlttvi  Is  a  white  rat. 
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SHARINGTON.  Twenty-two  miles.  All  Sainto.  P.  236. 
Common  inclosed,  1796.  W.  Copland,  of  Sbarrington,  is 
the  author  of  "  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton,  on  the 
Poor  Laws/*  1824. 

STODY.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  125.— John 
de  Stody,  citizen  of  London,  who  held  this  lordship,  1344, 
was  sheriff  of  London,  1352 ;  and  lord  mayor  in  1357 ;  and 
free  of  the  Vintner's  Company :  he  gave  them  the  site  of 
the  quadrant  where  the  Vintners^  hall  is  built,  yet  called 
Stody*s  lane* 

SWANTON  NOVERS.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Edmund 
the  King.  P,  302. — Vulgarly  called  Hungry  Swanton. — ^In- 
closure  act,  1811. 

THORNAGE.    Nineteen  miles.    St. •    P.  264.— 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  a  monument  for  sir 
William  Butts,  with  his  effigy  in  armour,  kneeling,  and  his 
lady,  also  on  her  knees ;  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Anne  Waldegravc,  who  died  1784. 

Henry  Butts,  D.  D.,  descended  from  sir  William  Butts, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  Henry  VIH.  and  of  a  family' set- 
tled at  Thomage,  was  admitted  of  Queen's  college,  Camb., 
1592,  but  removed  hither  in  1595,*  and  two  years  after  was 
made  a  fellow  of  this  house,  where  he  became  tutor;  A.  M., 
in  1598 ;  and  the  year  following  was  incorporated  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1601  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Budbrooke, 
Essex,  when  only  deacon  ;  and  commenced  D.  D.  in  1623 ; 
and  was  chosen  vice-chancellor  for  the  university,  1629.  He 
was  found  hanging  in  his  garters  in  his  own  chamber.  In 
his  youth  he  was  reckoned  a  man  of  humour  and  pleasantry, 
although  not  v^ry  delicate  therein,  as  is  evident  from  the 
testimonies  of  Mr.  Walsall  and  other  friends,  prefixed  to  a 
small  book  which  he  published  soon  afler  he  was  made  fel- 
low, called  **  Diet's  Dry  Dinner,"  a  whimscal  performance, 
with  this  inscription — 

<'  Accept  meen  while  the  cates  of  D.  D.  D. 
Dreat  by  arts  cookery,  in  C.  C.  C." 

For  a  further  account,  see  Masters*  Hist,  cf  C.  C  C. 

*  He  wu  opposed  at  master  of  Corpai  ChrUtl*  by  John  Mooday,  B.  D.,  who  on 
loaing  hb  election  ttoxa  Illegality,  the  wiu  of  those  timet  potted  the  latcription  of 
Sic  transit  gloria  MnutU,  upon  the  college  gatet. 
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WABORNE.  Twenty-five  miles.  All  Saiots.  P.  230. 
Called  in  Domesday-booky  Wabruna — takes  its  name  from 
Wa  and  Bruna ;  Wy  or  Wa  is  an  old  British  name  often 
used  for  a  river  or  brook. — This  village  appears  to  most  ad- 
vantage, (though  seen  in  any  direction  it  is  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  admirers  of  the  picturesque)  by  the  road  from  Holt. 
This  road  crosses  Keiling  heath,  leaving  the  town  of  Kelling 
on  the  left,  and  for  more  than  a  mile,  after  quitting  the 
Holt  boundary,  no  prospect  can  be  much  more  cheerless, 
the  barren  waste  appearing  to  extend  uninterrupted  to  the 
sea  shore.  The  road  then,  gradually  sinking,  suddenly 
turns  between  high  and  broken  ground ;  and  the  Sherring- 
ham  hills,  about  three  miles  distant,  covered  with  oaks, 
stinted  by  the  cold  winds  to  the  shape  of  the  hills  they 
beautify,  show  their  picturesque  forms,  alike  interesting  to 
the  delighted  traveller,  whether  partially  obscured  by  sea- 
mists,  or  clearly  seen  in  the  broad  sunshine.  Every  step 
from  hence  down  the  steep  road,  adds  new  and  pleasing  ob- 
jects to  the  landscape ;  till  the  whole  village  beneath,  with 
the  ruins  of  the  priory,  the  church,  the  farmhouses,  cotta- 
ges, and  fertile  fields,  apparently  shut  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  a  semicircular  range  of  hills  extending  on  each 
side  to  the  beach,  presents  itself  to  view ;  while  the  ocean, 
rolling  its  mighty  waters  on  a  flat  shore,  appears  to  raise  it- 
self above  the  land,  as  if  threatening  this  favoured  spot 
with  swift  destruction.  Here  was  a  priory  in  this  town  for 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  Thomas  son  of  Wil- 
liam de  Wabome  held  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  IIL,  a 
whole  fee  (and  was  not  a  knight),  the  third  part  of  this  town, 
and  had  the  same  privileges  as  Ralph  de  Meynggaryn.  In 
the  fifty-second  of  that  king  he  was  sued  for  pourpresture, 
the  building  a  house  on  the  public  way,  and  the  house  was 
awarded  to  be  pulled  down.  At  a  place  here  called  Wa- 
bome Hope,  was  a  fortification  ;  the  shore  is  stony,  and  the 
sea  so  deep  that  ships  may  ride  here  and  lie  against  it.  The 
Danes  are  said  to  have  landed  at  Wabome  on  their  invasion. 
This  Wabome  Hope,  or  Hoop  as  it  is  now  corrupt! j^  called, 
is  the  most  dangerous  place,  and  most  open  to  an  enemy  of 
any  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  Fuller*s  earth  is  said  to  be  found 
here. 

WIVETON.   Twenty-three  miles. ,  Virgin  Mary.   P.  200. 
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In  April,  1809,  a  new  peal  of  six  bells  was  opened  at  Wive- 
ton.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Stafford's  and  Earl  Warren 
Braunches. — Inclosure  act,  1820  ;  and  Draining  act,  1821. 
The  Rev.  Jambs  Hackman,  the  English  Werter,  whose 
extraordinary  murder  of  Miss  Ray  at  one  time  excited  so 
lively  an  interest,  and  is  detailed  in  a  work  entitled  "  Love 
and  Madness,*'  was,  in  1779,  instituted  to  this  church. 


HUNDRED  OF  HUMBLEYARD. 


HuMiLiART,  Humilyerd,  now  called  Humbleyard  hundred, 
takes  its  name  from  a  valley  in  the  parish  of  Swardeston, 
where  the  hundred  court  was  anciently  kept,  and  which  ia 
evidence  still  retains  the  name  of  Humble  yerd,  the  low  yard 
or  court.  It  exactly  makes  up  the  whole  deanery  called  by 
the  same  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  hundred  of 
Henstead ;  on  the  N.  by  the  county  and  city  of  Norwich  ; 
on  the  W.  by  Forehoe  hundred  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Depwade.  There  is  no  town  in  it  which  holds  a  weekly 
market,  it  being  so  near  the  city  of  Norwich.  The  deanery 
of  Humbleyard  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk.  This 
hundred  is  about  seven  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  ; 
and  six  from  east  to  west. 

BRACON  ASH  (OT  Broken  Ash).  Six  miles.  St. 


P.  260.  Bracon  Ash,  Braccas,  Braccles,  or  Brakene,  signifies 
the  broad  Leas. — Leas  was  part  of  the  possession  of  Roger 
Bigod,  at  the  conquest ;  one  part  he  gave  to  Olf  the  Dane, 
who  joined  it  (o  Flordon  manor.  It  came  afterwards  to  the 
Peverels,  and  from  them  passed  through  several  branches  to 
the  Woods  and  the  Welds,  &c.  When  sir  Hugh  Peverel  was 
patron,  a  gild  was  held  in  the  church.  The  present  church 
is  thirty-six  yards  by  sixteen ;  and  August  28th,  1808,  it 
being  tnoroughly  repaired,  was  opened ;  the  lord  bishop  of 
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Norwich  attended  on  the  occasion;  and  afterwards,  with 
many  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  dined  with  T.  T.  Berney, 
esq.  of  Bracon  hall :  and  on  the  22nd  of  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  new  altar-piece  was  placed' in  the  chancel;  it 
was  executed  by  Coppin,  of  St.  Stephen*s  Norwich ;  at  the 
same  time  the  king's  arms  was  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
church ;  on  this  occasion  the  bishop  of  Norwich  preached. 
The  bell  hangs  in  a  turret.  In  the  chancel  windows  are  the 
arms  of  the  East  Angles  and  of  England.  Here  are  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  the  Woodes,  Peyton,  Hall,  Weld,  and 
Bedingfield.     At  Bracon  Ash  is  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Berney. 

Bishop  Tennison,  according  to  some  biographers,  was 
rector  of  this  place  at  the  restoration. 

Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  chancellor  of  England,  was 
a  native  of  Bracon  Ash.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thurlow,  rector  of  Ashfield,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  born 
December  9th,  1730 ;  was  chancellor  from  1778  to  1793, 
except  for  a  few  months  during  the  coalition  administration 
in  1783,  when  the  seals  were  put  in  commission.  He  died 
at  Brighton,  September  12th,  1806,  aged  seventy-six ;  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  nephew,  only 
son  of  the  late  bishop  of  Durham. — See  a  memoir  of  lord 
Thurlow  in  Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet. 

CARLETON  (east).  Five  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  262. 
Written  Karletuna  in  Domesday-book,  commonly  called 
Carleton  Curson,  from  its  lords  of  that  name,  and  from  the 
Gheorles,  Garles,  or  countrymen  that  anciently  inhabited  it.* 
As  there  are  two  manors  so  there  were  also  two  parochial 
churches,  standing  within  fifty  yards  of  one  another,  with  a 
highway  only  between  their  churchyards ;  that  of  St.  Mary 
is  only  now  standing ;  and  was  appropriated  to  the  nuns  of 
Masham  ever  since  their  foundation  ;  at  the  east  end  of  this 
church  is  an  ancient  altar  and  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
with  a  stone,  stripped  of  its  brass,  under  which  William 
Appleyard  of  this  town,  gent.,  was  buried  in  1481.  The 
other  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  was  suffered 
to  dilapidate  about  1550.  The  present  church  has  a  square 
tower  with  one  bell,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 


*  Carleton  8i{Difle«  no  more  than  the  chorls'  tuwn,  Carl  Rattiens,  whence  carolHD{ 
In  coontry  dancing  ou  holiday*,  thence  alto  the  word  charL — Biomefieitt. 
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of  Golding,  Coppin,  <&c.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Carleton^ 
Curzon,  and  Carleton  Peverels,  and  the  Grand  Sarjeanty.* 

COLNEY.  Three  miles.  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle.  P.  78. 
Is  an  inconsiderable  village  in  the  north  part  of  the  hun- 
dred, situated  upon  a  stream  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city  and  county  liberty.  The  church  con- 
sists of  a  nave  only,  seventeen  yards  by  seven  ;  the  chancel 
is  ten  by  seven ;  it  has  a  round  embattled  tower,  with 
two  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Brown, 
Yaxlee,  and  the  following  to  sir  Thomas  Bettys : — 

"  O  Man  the  belle  is  solemplye  rownge 
And  the  Messe  wyth  devosyion  songe 
And  the  mete  meryly  hete 
Sooe  shall  Sere  Thomas  Bettys  be  forgote, 
On  whose  sowle  God  have  Mercy. — Amen." 

Qui  obiit  yo  die  Aprilis  A<»  Dni  M,cccCyLXXXi. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  East  and  West  Hall,  and  Meltons. 
Colney  hall  is  the  seat  of  Jehosophat  Postle,  esq.  It  is  a 
handsome  mansion  standing  on  the  high  grounds  above  the 
river,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect. 

The  Rev.  John  Brooke,  rector  of  Colney,  presented 
1743,  was  the  husband  of  the  well-known  Mrs.  Brooke,  the 
authoress  of  "  The  Old  Maid,**  well  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Drake; 
"  Virginia,"  a  tragedy  ;  "  Rosina ;"  and  some  novels.  Mr. 
Brooke  assisted  the  father  of  Tate  Wilkinson  the  player, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  and  was  ruined  in  consequence  of 
abolishing  the  Fleet  weddings.  Her  biographers  say  "the 
domestic  happiness  which  subsisted  between  Mrs.  Brooke 
and  her  husband,  was  of  the  most  tender  and  lasting  kind, 
&c,  &c,  she  lingering  after  his  death  only  a  few  days." — 
Alas  I  we  are  informed  by  those  who  knew  them  intimately, 

•  The  Conqueror  added  ieveral  aerei  of  Innd  to  this  manor,  on  condiUon  that  the 
lords  of  It  for  tbc  time  being  shoald  carry  to  the  king's  hoose»  wherever  he  is,  so  he  be 
In  England,  tweniy-fonr  herring  pies  or  pasties,  being  the  ancient  fee  farm  rent  of  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  place  them  on  His  Majesty's  table  ;  for  which  saijeanty  and 
service  the  person  so  carrying  them,  shall  always  receive  there,  wherever  they  are  de- 
livered, six  white  loaves,  six  dishis  of  meat  ont  of  the  king's  kitchen,  one  flagon  of 
wine,  one  flagon  of  beer,  one  tmss  of  hay,  one  bnshel  of  oats,  one  pricket  of  wax, 
and  six  tallow  candles;  which  service  is  now  annually  performed  by  the  sberifi  of 
the  city  of  Norwich,  or  their  deputies,  the  city  being  now  lords  of  this  manor  by 
parchase.  In  1576,  Thomas  TownshemI,  esq.  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  herring 
pies  of  the  sheriffi  of  Norwich,  by  indenture  bearing  date  September  4th,  at  the 
gnildhall,  where  the  lord  of  this  manor  was  obllge<l  to  come  or  send  a  deputy  for  them 
once  in  a  year  only. 
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that  they  were  parted  !  and  when  she  went  to  London,  he 
generally  came  into  Norfolk.  Dr.  Brooke  was  a  humourist; 
on  a  young  officer  who  persisted  in  standing  before  him^ 
telling  him,  that  his  coat  was  the  doctor's  protection ;  he 
replied, "  You  young  rascal,  my  coat  is  your  protection."  We 
believe  the  Dr.  behaved  gallantly  at  the  taking  of  Quebec* 

CRINGLEFORD.  Three  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  150. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Krigelforda,  and  Cringaforda. 
Takes  its  name  from  the  shingle  or  gravelly  ford  (over  which 
there  is  built  a  noble  bridge  of  stone)  dividing  the  county  of 
the  city  of  Norwich  from  that  of  Norfolk. — The  church  has 
a  square  tower,  with  three  bells.  It  has  a  nave  twenty-two 
yards  long  and  seven  broad,  and  a  small  chancel.  The 
church  was  a  rectory  till  sir  Alexander  de  Vaux  sold  it,  with 
an  acre  of  land  to  Walter  de  Suffield,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
who  appropriated  it  wholly  to  St.  Giles*  hospital,  in  Nor- 
wich ;  and  ever  since  it  has  been  a  perpetual  curacy,  being 
in  the  gift  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  in  right  of  that  hospital. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Cook  and  Pykarel. 
This  village  was  totally  consumed  by  fire  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  for  which  reason  an  act  was  passed  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  reign,  for  the  re-edifying  it.  Between  this 
and  Earlham,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with  this  town, 
stands  a  farmhouse,  called  Newfound,  from  a  remarkable 
sort  of  earth,  then  newly  found  there,  which  Was  (says 
Blomefieid),  lately  transported  to  Holland  for  the  potters* 
use,  but  now  totally  disused.  In  the  bounds  of  this  parish 
stood  a  free  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Ethelberd,  commonly 
called  St.  Albert's  chapel ;  in  queen  Elizabeth*s  time  it  was 
reckoned  among  the  lands  concealed  from  the  crown.  In 
Register  Rix.  fo.  309,  in  the  bishop's  othce,  we  find  the  will 
of  Agnes  Parker,  of  Keswick,  who  was  buried  in  Cringle- 
ford  churchyard,  in  1505,  in  which  are  these  words : 

« 

Item.  I  owe  a  pllfrrimage  to  Canterbury ;  also  I  owe  to  St.  Tebald 
of  Hobei«.    Item^  To  St.  Albert's  at  Cringleford  itj  tyines. 

*  Mrs.  Brooke's  ncpbew  was  a  medical  man  of  the  name  of  JoDes.r~Vide  The  sim- 
gwlar  Trial  of  Mr.  JoHfJtt  o  Medical  Gentleman,  at  the  Old  BaUep,/ora  Footpad 
Roobtrjf,  on  Primrose  HM,  October  IK  A,  1803.— 1805.  It  appears  that  "he  beeame 
sabject  to  this  prosi-cotion  at  the  time  his  distreia  obliged  him  to  wander  about  nnder 
a  fictitions  name.  He  was  acquitted,  but  detained  three  years  in  prison  for  his  law 
expenses.  It  is  a  singolar  fact,  that  the  Judge,  whom  he  addressed  in  a  Latin  school 
poem,  tried  him  for  an  imputed  robbery. 
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Here  are  the  manors  of  Berford's,  Heyleadon's,  or  the  Capi- 
tal Manor,  Dunston^s  or  Hethersetfs,  and  Baruns. 

Cringleford  stands  on  the  river  Yare,  which  in  this  place 
abounds  with  the  white  water  lily  (Nymphs  Alba).  The 
water  mill  is  of  so  long  standing,  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Confessor*8  survey,  and  again  at  the  Conqueror*s ;  in  this 
mill  counsellor  Mingay,  when  a  boy,  had  his  arm  torn  off. 
The  meadows  behind  the  mill  appear  to  have  been  formerly 
an  expanse  of  water,  as  they  are  perfectly  level,  and  com- 
posed of  turf;  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  a^egular 
stratum  of  shells  is  found,  none  of  which  are  of  marine 
production — stags*  horns  have  likewise  been  discovered. 

In  the  year  1705,  on  removing  a  mound  of  earth,  about  ji 
furlong  to  the  east  of  the  hall,  then  in  the  possession  of 
Arthur  Beevor,  esq.,  a  great  quantity  of  human  bones  was 
discovered ;  as  the  skeletons  were  not  placed  separately,  but 
in  a  confused  heap,  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  hastily 
buried  after  a  battle ;  no  weapons  or  other  antiquities  were 
found  with  them. 

DUNSTON.  Four  miles.  St.  Remigius.  P.  111.  Or 
the  town  by  the  dune  or  hill,  is  situate  a  small  distance  from 
Caistor. — In  1349,  when  the  general  plague  had  depopulated 
great  part  of  the  realm,  it  was  returned  that  most  of  the 
parishioners  here  were  dead,  and  the  land  left  un tilled,  so 
that  the  prioress  could  not  pay  the  king's  taxes.  The  church 
is  about  nineteen  yards  long  and  five  broad,  with  an  aisle  or 
porch  ;  it  has  a  square  tower,  and  one  bell. 

In  the  chaucel  is  the  brass  of  Clere  Talbot,  having  a  shrouded 
figure  on  each  side,  with  a  brass  plate  uuder  them,  but  no  ioscriptioD. 
Lower  down  on  the  same  stone  are  cut  three  shields ;  on  the  first,  a 
lion,  with  a  tail  tamed  over  his  head ;  on  the  second  Talbot,  argent, 
achetron  gtUegy  between  three  Talbots  passant,  ttdfle;  and  on  the 
other  HarlM>me«  S^'>  ^  ^loo  passant,  or,  between  three  besants,  a 
crescent  for  difierence.  There  is  also  an  inscription  to  the  memoiy  of 
the  wife  of  Clere  Talbot,  doctor  of  the  law,  daughter  of  William  ilar- 
borne,  esq.,  who  died  in  1640.  This  brass  represents  Clere  Talbot 
with  hiH  two  wives,  and  in  his  dress  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  portrait  of  the  same  person  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Talbot,  of  Sprowston  hall.  The  present  memorial  seems  to 
point  out  the  exact  time  when  this  species  of  memorial  ceased  from 
our  monuments.  It  partakes  of  a  double  nature,  for  while  the  effigies 
are  brass,  the  inscription  and  the  shields  are  engraven  on  the  stone 
itself.— Vide  CetmaiC$  Bras$e$, 
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Here  is  also  the  following  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Is- 
rael Long,  esq.,  and  his  wife : 

PAR  NOBILE. 

Here  lies  a  noble  pair,  who  were  in  name, 

In  heart  and  mind,  and  sentiments  the  same ; 

The  Arithmetick  rule  then  can't  be  true, 

For  9ne  and  one  did  never  here  make  two.  ^ 

Dunston  hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Churchman  Long. 

FLORDON.  Seven  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  160.  Or 
the  Floure  Downs. — ^The  church  tower  is  round,  with  three 
belJs  ;  the  former  is  twenty-four  yards  by  six.  There  is  an 
old  stone  in  the  porch  of  this  church,  which  being  broad  at 
one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other,  indicates  it  having  been 
laid  over  some  priest;  who,  according  to  Blomefield,  was 
Roger  North  wold,  the  rector,  who  died  in  1371. 

HETHEL.  Six  miles.  All  the  Saints.  P.  200.  Or 
Heat  Hall,  written  in  Domesday-book,  Hethella. — Is  the  next 
village  south  of  Carleton.  It  belonged  to  Olf  the  Dane. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest  it  came  to  the  Bigods,  and 
continued  with  them  till  Hugh  Bigod,  the  third  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, divided  it  into  several  parts  or  manors.  The  church 
had  an  ''Image*'  of  all  the  Saints.  In  1277,  it  appears  that 
the  manor  of  Curzons  was  obliged  to  find  a  certain  quantity 
of  oil  for  the  lamps  in  this  church  and  chapel  of  the  manor 
house,  and  a  certain  number  of  loaves  to  distribute  to  the 
poor,  on  the  day  of  the  obit  of  William  de  Curzon,  St. 
Catherine's  day ;  and  also  the  dole  bread  given  yearly  on 
the  anniversary  of  sir  William  de  Carleton,  viz.  as  much  as 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  barley  would  make.  The  church  is 
thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-two,  and  the  chancel  twenty-six 
by  thirteen ;  it  has  a  square  steeple,  about  fifty-six  feet  high, 
with  one  bell ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
the  Branthwaytes,  descended  from  Jobn  Branthwayte  of  Seb- 
ber,  or  Sedber,  in  Yorkshire.  John  Branthwayte,  of  Hethel, 
was  chosen  steward  of  the  city  of  Norwich  in  1691 ;  also 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Reddington.  To  Miles  Branth- 
wayte and  his  wife  Mary,  is  an  altar-tomb,  on  which  lie  their 
effigies  at  full  length,  he  with  his  robes  on,  and  one  hand 
under  his  head ;  and  she  with  her  hands  closed,  in  a  praying 
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posture ;  and  on  the  front  of  the  tomb  are  the  effigies  of  their 
son  Arthur,  and  of  two  daughters.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Hethel,  afterwards  Curzons,  Jernegans  or  Jernings,  Jemtng- 
ham's,  Penne'sy  Ooldingham's,  Ward's,  Thwaits',  Nevelles, 
and  Briton's,  afterwards  called  the  Hospital  Manor  in  Hethel. 
Methel  hall,  the  seat  of  the  Branthwaytes,  and  purchased  by 
Miles  Branthwayte,  who  died  in  1012,  and  since  of  sir  Tho- 
mas B.  Beevor,  hart.,  to  whom  it  came  by  marriage  of  the 
family,  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1823.  The  orna- 
mental and  agricultural  improvements,  made  here  by  Thomas 
Beevor,  esq.,  are  pointed  out  in  a  particular  manner  by  Ar- 
thur Young,  in  his  **  Farmer's  Tour;'  1771. 

HETHERSETT.  Five  miles.  St.  Remigius.  P.  927. 
The  capital  village  of  this  hundred  is  called,  in  Domesday- 
book,  Hederseta,  the  seat  at  the  place  or  most  public  road 
entering  the  hundred. — ^The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with 
a  small  wooden  spire,  and  five  bells. 

In  oar  Lady's  chapel  here  (says  Blomefield)  at  the  east  eod  of  the 
soQth  aislC)  is  an  altar-tomb,  having  the  portraiture  of  a  knight, 
armed  cap-a-pi^,  with  a  sword  hanging  from  his  head,  which  lies  on 
a  cushion,  his  spurs  on,  and  a  lion  at  his  feet ;  he  is  in  a  surcoat  of 
his  arms,  and  has  his  shield  of  them,  vis.  Bernak,  erm.  a  fess,  guU9, 
By  hum  is  his  lady,  with  a  dog  at  her  feet,  and  on  her  mantle  the 
arms  of  Bernak,  impaliDg  Driby.  These  persons  were  buried  in  the 
midst  of  the  dilapidated  chancel,  from  whence  this  monument  was 
removed  through  a  covetous  desire  of  the  lead  wherein  they  were 
buried,  by  John  Flowerdew,  father  of  the  baron.  The  chancel  was 
rebuilt  by  the  persons  this  monument  commemorated,  and  Robert  de 
Driby,  the  rector,  for  their  arms  were  seen  in  tlie  east  window. 

In  St.  Thomas'  chapel,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
is  a  fair  raised  tomb,  wherein  lyeth  Catherine,  mother  to  ba- 
ron Flowerdew,*  and  wife  to  John  Flowerdew,  without  an 
inscription ;  and  in  the  chancel,  with  others,  lies  buried  the 
baron,  and,  for  want  of  a  gravestone  of  his  friends*  cost,  is 
covered  with  one  from  another  man*s  grave,  as  the  MSS. 

•  In  1571,  Edward  Flowerdew  was  a  lawyer  of  tuch  note,  that  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Vorwicli  retained  him  their  »iandlng  connaci,  by  erant  of  an  annuity  for  life, 
of  90«.  out  of  their  manor  at  Eaton.  In  lS7t  he  lived  at  Stanfleld  hall,  Wymondhani; 
in  1585  he  became  second  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  died  March  31st  1560; 
irivln{  by  will  at  his  death  to  Lynn  and  Yarmouth,  each  a  sliver  cup,  gilt;  and  to 
Mrs.  Shelton  a  gilt  cup  which  was  given  him  by  the  city  of  Norwich.  He  was  bn- 
ried  with  much  pomp.  But  it  is  plain  (says  Blomefield)  that  the  serJeant  was  an  op- 
pressor, by  complaints  being  exhibited  against  litm,  for  ploughing  np  boandariet,  in- 
closing  Ivnds,  &c,  conduct  which  was  the  means  of  driving  the  celebrated  K«tt  of 
Wymonrtham  to  rebellion.— See  p.  355. 
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from  whence  BlomefieUI's  account  was  taken,  worded  it.  Here 
are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Cock,  Bokenham, 
Betts,  Staynes,  Richmond,  Motham,  &c.  IlUekthom  or 
T%ickhamf  is  a  hamlet  to  this  town ;  and  Cantelose,  Cante- 
lowe,  or  Cantley,  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Hethersett,  but  a 
separate  parish,  with  a  church  dedicated  to  All  the  Saints ; 
the  place  where  it  stood,  is  called  the  old  churchyard*  The 
church  stood  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
farmhouse,  in  a  field  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Church  close,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  between  the  road 
leading  to  Ketteringham,  and  a  pond  surrounded  by  trees ; 
when  the  land  is  ploughed  deeper  than  usual,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mortar  and  stones  is  disturbed  to  mark  out  the 
former  site  of  this  small  quadrangular  building ;  in  the  year 
1821  some  human  bones  were  found  on  this  spot. 

Almost  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  village,  by  the  side 
of  the  turnpike  road,  stands  an  aged  oak,  whose  trunk, 
though  wasted  to  a  mere  shell,  still  bears  a  crown  of  lively 
green  ;  it  is  a  highly  picturesque  tree,  and  well  known  as  the 
"  Oak  of  Reformation.*'  It  is  said  that  Kett,  in  the  year 
1549,  on  his  march  from  Wymondham  to  Norwich,  halted 
his  rebel  band  by  this  tree,  and  under  its  shade  took  a  solemn 
bath  to  reform  the  abuses  in  church  and  state.  .  Not  far 
from  this  spot,  directly  across  a  farm  called  Plainard,  be- 
longing to  T.  S.  Norgate,  esq.,  runs  a  Roman  road. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  common  on  the  west  side  of  the  pa- 
rish, was  inclosed ;  and  the  green  then  shared  the  same  fate, 
to  the  lasting  regret  of  those  lovers  of  rural  and  picturesque 
scenery  who  remember  its  former  delightful  appearance. 
The  only  house  now  remaining  of  the  village  of  Cantecloae, 
is  a  farmhouse  belonging  to  Thomas  Back,  esq.,  called  Cant- 
ley  White  House. 

The  hamlet  of  Thickthom  now  belongs  to  R.  H.  Gurney, 
esq.  The  old  hall,  which  was  moated  round,  was  taken 
down  in  the  year  1812,  and  a  handsome  house  built  on  the 
rising  gpround  to  the  west  of  it. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Cromwell,  Woodhall,  and  Cante- 
close.  Here  are  the  residences  of  John  Browne,  esq,,  the 
Rev.  Jeremy  Day,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Buckle,  and  many  other 
villas. — Hethersett  common  inclosed,  1708. 

Phiup  Tbnnison,  S.T.  p.,  archdeacon  of  Norwich, 
and  rector  of  Foulsham,  held  the  rectory  of  Hethersett,  but 
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was  ejected  in  the  rebellion,  to  make  way  for  one  Jeremiah 
Colnian,  who  was  buried  here  in  1658,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Thomas  Moore,  jun.,  who  wrote  "  Breach  upon  Breach  ; 
or.  An  Acknowledgement  of  judicial  Breaches  made  upon. 
U$f  occasioned  by  ginful  Breaches  made  among  Us,  with 
Instruction,  Admonition,  and  Encouragement  yet  to  turn 
to  Him  that  smites  us ;  being  the  sum  of  what  was  delivered 
at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Coleman,  late  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  at  Hethersett,  in  Norfolk,  February  18th,  1658  ;*' 
published  in  4to.  at  London,  1659,  by  Thomas  Moore,  jun.» 
his  successor  there,  who  was  ousted  at  the  restoration. 

INTWOOD.  Three  miles.  All  the  Saints.  P.  44.  Int- 
wood  or  Intwode,  wiitten  in  Domesday-book,  Intweda.* — 
It  belonged  to  earl  Ralf  at  the  Conquest,  but  was  presented 
to  Eudo  the  Sewer,  by  the  Conqueror.  The  church  has  a 
jiave,  eleven  yards  long  by  six,  with  a  chancel  and  south 
porch,  and  a  tower,  round  at  bottom  and  octangular  at  top, 
in  which  are  two  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Hirst,  Hammond,  and  Rackham.  In  1549,  sir 
Thomas  Greshamj  knight,  entertained  John  Dudley,  the 
great  earl  of  Warwick,  in  his  journey  against  the  rebel  Kett 
the  tanner,  at  his  seat  here,  which  he  soon  after  endowed 
and  finished  in  the  manner  we  now  see  it.  It  stands  about 
half  a  furlong  west  of  the  church,  and  is  now  called  Int- 
wood  hall,  the  property  of  Joseph  S.  Muskett,  esq. 

Intwood  hall  is  greatly  changed  since  it  was  inhabited  by 
sir  Richard  and  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  enough  still  remains  to  identify  it  with  that 
family.  A  small  portion  of  the  ancient  structure  now  stands 
in  the  garden,  having  the  appearance  of  an  entrance  porch  ; 
in  front  of  it  is  a  flat  arch,  in  the  spandrils  of  which  are, 
carved  in  stone,  the  Gresham  arms,  and  R.  G.  in  a  cypher, 
inclosing  a  grasshopper.  The  door  at  the  back  entrance 
has  carved  in  oak  the  arms  of  Gresham,  and  of  the  Mer- 
cer's Company,  of  which  sir  Thomas  was  a  member.  There 
is  likewise  an  oak  door  in  the  sei*vants*  hall,  which  has  in 
one  of  its  spandrils  the  initials  R.  G.  and  in  the  other  a 
merchant's  mark.  In  the  garden  is  a  fine  terrace  walk, 
open  on  one  side  to  a  walled  court,  which  was  once  the 

*  Thorpe,  called  alterwartli  Gloresthorpe  and  Gowthorpe,  which  is  now  included 
In  SwardefltoB,  belonged  about  half  of  It  to  this  manor. 
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bowling  green,  and  defended  on  the  other  by  a  high  embat- 
tled wall,  pierced  with  loop  holes.  Some  of  the  old  chim- 
neysy  very  curiously  wrought,  still  remain,  but  great  part  of 
the  old  hall  was  taken  down,  and  handsomely  rebuilt  by  its 
present  possessor  J.  S.  Muskett,  esq.,  who  has  embellished 
it  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  amongst  which  are  the 
following : — 

A  fine  painting  of  Intwood  hall  in  the  time  of  sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

DiNiNO-RooM .  Fowls,  a  large  and  brilliant  picture — HandekoeUr. 
Return  from  Hawking — Fytt,  Wood  8cene^  Waterloo,  Landscape 
— Zuceherellu  Virgin  and  Child — Sir  J,  Reynolds.  Yoath  and  Age 
— OpU, 

Drawing-room.  Portrait— Gerard  Douw.  Landscape — Wvnants, 
the  fignres  by  Unglebach,  Landscape — Ortzonit,  the  ngnres  by  Lm- 
cateUi,  Battle  Piece— 'BoMy^ogmoae.  Interior  of  a  Chnrch — Peter 
Neefsy  the  figures  by  Old  Franck.  Domestic  scene,  after  the  manner 
of  Basartr^  Teniers,  Landscape—  WiUon.  View  of  a  Street —  Vander- 
heyden,  figures  by  Adrian  Vandervelde,  Ruins — Paul  Bril,  fignres  by 
Anmbal  Caraeei,    Dutch  Market — Ferg. 

Breakfast-room.  Dogs  and  dead  Game — Fytt,  Woodman — 
Barker,  Landscape — JlfoKcA^ron,  the  figures  by  Unglebach,  Philoso- 
pher, from  the  collection  of  B.  West,  esq.  P.  R.  A. — Sidvator  Roea, 
Pigs— Afortoid.  Cattle— De  Roy,  Ditto— f^  same.  Cattle— De  £^0- 
mngr.  Landscape — Gmnaborough,  Conversation — TiUntrgh,  Landscape 
— VanderNeer,   Infant  Hercules— DomentcAtM.    Flowers — DeHeem. 

KESWICK.  Three  miles.  All  the  Saints.  P.  104. 
Keswick  or  Case  Wic,  the  cottages  upon  the  wic  or  winding 
of  the  river. — In  the  Confessor's  time  this  manor  was  a  here 
toic  to  Hethel  manor,  and  was  owned  by  Olf,  a  thane  of  that 
king ;  and  in  the  Conqueror's  time  by  Roger  Bigod.  The 
church  had  a  small  round  tower,  which  is  the  only  part  of 
the  edifice  now  left,  the  nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch  being 
pulled  down  in  1597.  In  this  church  was  an  image  of  the 
Virgin.  In  1503,  Robert  Curzon  was  buried  before  it,  and 
gave  a  good  legacy  towards  the  reparation.  The  churchyard 
is  ploughed  up  to  the  walls.  More  cast,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river,  on  a  promontory  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the 
river  Talis,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  another  church,  properly 
enough  called  Merkeshall. — Here  are  the  elegant  villas  of 
Richard  Gumey,  esq.,  and  of  Hudson  Gurney,  esq.,  M.  P* 

KETTERINGHAM.  Eight  miles.  St.  Peter  the  Apostle. 
P.  175. — Kctteringham  was  the  property  of  Robert  de  Valli- 
bus,  or  Vaux,  who  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror;  from 
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thence  it  came  into  the  poaeession  of  the  family  of  Hevening* 
ham,  in  the  time  of  H^ry  VII.,  who  took  their  name  from 
a  place  in  the  county  of  SaffoLk,  of  which  Jeffery  de  Heven* 
ingham  waa  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  time  of  Cnute,  A.  D. 
1020.  This  family  mig^bt  boaat  of  having  twenty-seven 
kaigbta  in  nearly  regular  succession.  The  church  has  a 
low  square  tower,  and  five  bells ;  it  is  seventeen  yards  long 
by  eight  wide.  Here  are  brasses  to  the  memory  of  William 
Ive,  and  sir  Henry  Grey  and  his  wife»  who  built  the  chan- 
cel, with  this  inscription : — 


Corcttiiny  iitx  fatxTo  Cir»,  tte  kDiHolB*  of  ^tr  OiiltUiaff  flyylmrH 
of  san»  counts  et  jSrortoUu  il^i^&rr,  on  toloor  ao)»Uo  ^9^  late 
mrrcs. 

Cotman,  in  his  Brasses,  mentions  a  brass  of  sir  ThomttM 
Grey  and  his  lady,  1402,  and  says — 

^  I  am  at  a  lou  to  reooneile  Hie  above  date  with  the  dreraes  of  the 
flgnrcs  esblbUed  on  their  plate,  they  evidently  point  to  at  least  thirty 
vears  earlier;  bnt,  Blomeneld  says  his  will  was  dated  149S;  perhaps, 
like  sir  Simon  Felbrig,  it  was  placed  hv  himself  long  before  his 
death.  Between  them  are  the  arms  of  Brotherton,  impaling  Grey, 
nii««,  a  lion  rampant,  in  a  bordnre  ingrailed  argent.  He  lias  &e  rest 
for  the  lance  on  nit  right  breast." 

Here  is  also  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Heveningbam 
and  his  wife ;  he  was  a  great  friend  to  Humphrey  duke  of 
Glo*8ler,  and  bears  on  his  tobord  his  arms,  &e, — See  Cotman. 
Here  are  abo  inscriptions  and  a  monument,t  with  the  etiigies 

*  aionie4«lil  M^s  that  tbi»  part  of  the  inscrlptioo  U  wrong,  it  thoiild  be  daaghtcr 
•Bd  not  widow. 

t  Thit  mvovnivst  was  artated  by  th«  light  bon.  the  lady  Mary  Havcmlagbaiii,  for 
bar  deceasffd  haiband*  heraelf  and  children,  the  dangbter  and  granddanghtrr  of  the 
right  boa.  Ilemry  and  John  Carey,  vlaconntt  Hochford*,  barous  of  (Inntdoo,  and  earli 
9f  Dover,  aad  «f  Abigail  coaqteai  of  pover. 

Under  thli  pyramid  of  marble  lle« 
Both  root  and  branch  of  noble  progenies, 
llto  malehlela  iady  him  aeonred  broaght  home. 
In  peace  deceased,  lies  nmbrag'd  ia  thia  tomh. 
Where  nndlstnrbed  may  their  »lamberlng  dast 
9fat  till  the  B«aurreetloD  of  the  Juat. 

Inelyta  magniAql  cernia  Moaqiqeiila  Sepalchri  Forte  Brevi  Spatio,  Fata  f^tnrs  Tna. 

Feeder,  considrr  what  thoa  here  dost  see. 
In  a  few  moments  thine  own  fate  may  be. 

Anko  Domini,  ISrs. 

They  aat  both  t-arifd  in  a  vaqlt  inder  the  altar.  The  eofSn,  says  Blomefteld,  of  this 
traltoar,  and  his  bones,  are  now  wholly  broken  to  pieces,  which  seems  to  have  been 
dona  dnlgacdly,  for  his  head  or  scali  is  laid  upon  his  wife's  coffin,  which  Is  very  entire. 
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of  a  man  and  woman,  with  each  a  child  by  Chem,  prayiaf  » 
<^c.  This  monument  was  erected  to  William  Heveningham^ 
esq.,  one  of  the  judges  of  king  Charles  L,  and  one  of  the 
regicides  who  surrendered  in  1060,  and  had  his  life  saved 
but  his  estates  were  forfeited.  He  repaired  the  house  and 
chapel  at  Ketteringham,  in  1648,  and  made  the  plantation 
of  trees  there.  He  was  high-sheriff  of  the  county  in  1836. 
In  a  year  after  his  surrender,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  earl 
of  Dover,  his  second  wife  obtained  a  patent  from  Charles 
II.  for  the  restoration  of  most  of  her  husband's  estates. 
Here  is  also  this  inscription : — 

<<  Tho.  Aid,  26  July,  1665, 72.    Anne  his  wife  10  April,  1664, 6S.*' 

*'  Here  Two  in  One  at  rest  reposed  be, 
In  expectation  of  the  One  \n  Three.* 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Argentein's,  or  Ketteringham  Hall, 
Castelyn's,  and  Kangham*s.  The  prior  of  Pentney  had  also 
a  manor  here. 

On  each  side  the  road  leading  from  Carlton  to  Hethersett, 
is  a  tumulus,  in  which  have  been  found  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery. 

Ketteringham  hall  is  the  seat  of  N.  W.  Peachy  esq. 

« 

MELTON  (GREAT).  Six  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
P.  388.— Great  Melton,  or  Middle  Town  St.  Mary  with  All 
Saints,  called  in  Domesday-book,  Meltuna,  had  two  churches, 
standing  very  near  each  other,  in  the  same  churchyard ;  one 
of  which  is  now  the  parish  church  :  it  is  twenty  yards  long  by 
six  and  a  half.  The  tower  was  built  in  1440,  and  it  has 
three  bells;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Young  and  Bacon.  In  1860  king  Henry  III.  granted  a 
weekly  market  and  fair  to  his  manor  of  Melton.  Here  are 
the  manors  of  Hakuns,  and  Peverells,t  and  Algars  Thorpe 
is  a  hamlet  to  Great  Melton.  The  roads  and  other  improve- 
ments about  Melton,  were  made  by  sir  John  Lombe,  hart.. 
Melton  hall  is  a  good  house,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
churchyard,  and  is  the  seat  of  Edward  Lombe,  esq.  whose 
ornithological  collection  is  not  only  the  most  complete  in 

*  Tbb  ouQ  WM  a  wholcMle  Uilor.  in  Norwich,  tnd  r^ed  a  great  fortiuie  there. 
He  waa  fSalher  of  John  Ayde,  or  Aid,  of  Horttead,  esq.  lord«f  that  manor. 
-    t  To  which  the  advowion  of  the  charch  of  All  Sainu  always  belonged,  llic  chnrch 
of  All  Saints  was  taken  down  In  the  twelfth  of  qoeea  Anne,  and  the  two  parishes 
consolidated. 
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this  couDty,  but  probably  iq  Great  Britain,  and  coHecteif 
by  Mr.  Lombe  during  the  last  twenty -six  years.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  four  hundred  specimens,  all  of  which  are 
prepared  by  the  celebrated  Lead  beater.*    Here  is  also  a  co- 

J>y  of  Titian's  Venus,  by  Raphael  Mengs,  purchased  by  sir 
ohn  Lombe  when  in  Italy.    A  portait  of  this  gentleman, 
fHiiuted  by  West,  adorns  ft  room  at  Melton. 


MELTON  (LITTLB).  Five  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  210. 
Little  Melton  was  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  one  mile 
and  a  furlong  broad ;  it  was  called  in  the  abbey  deed,  Me- 
deltun  the  Less,  or  Middle  Town. — ^The  church  has  a  square 
embattled  tower,  and  three  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  the  Scottowes,  to  whom  are  the  following 
quaint  lines : — 

Repositoriom  Franceses  Skottowe  Ricfaardi  et  Brigetts  Filiolae 

Aprilis  6<°  £tatU  l^  1656. 

Jost  three  Yeares  old  Si  ApriU  be  ber  date. 

The  month  bespeaks  our  Tares,  her  Yeares,  her  Fate. 

DoEmUoram  Eliiabethse  Skottowe,  filioliB  Richardi  Skottowe,  Geoer^ 
et  BrigettK  Uxoris  Union  ob^t  Junij  5^  M  80,  A.D,  1656. 

Stay,  shee'Il  awake  ere  loop,  then  cease  to  weepe. 
The  Damosell  is  not  dead,  bat  shee's  asleepe; 
She  (like  her  sister)  did  but  take  a  taste 
Of  mortal  life,  then  breathed  it  out  in  haste. 
So  twoe  at  three  yeares  old  interred  be 
lo  Expectation  of  the  Ons  in  Thrrb. 
Sic  (a  death's  head  is  placed  here)  Tu. 

Also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Brandon,  the  Johnsons, 
Anguish,  and  Batchcroft. — Here  is  the  manor  of  Melton 
Hall,  Hertford's,  or  Hereford*s. — Inclosure  act,  1814. 

Sir  Benjamin  Wrench,  knt.,  M.D.  of  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, was  lord  of  Little  Melton  when  Blomefield  wrote. 

Sir  Benjamin  Wrench's  house  in  Norwich,  which  formed 

a  quadrangle,  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  com 

^^■""^■^'■■"^^■^^^■"^"^"^^■"""■^^•""■""^^"^^~'^~^"^~~"'^"^'"^^""~~"~~^"^"^~^"^~~^~"~~"~~"      ^^""^""^^^ 

*  Thit  artist  is  a  aatire  of  Yorkshire,  and  broa{ht  op  to  the  bnsinett  of  a  carpenter 
and  eabinet-maker.  He  very  early  eTlnoed  a  {reat  attachment  to  Natnral  Hiatory, 
neglecting  Javenile  tporta  for  a  loiter  in  the  woods,  to  watch  the  habits  and  uiannrrs 
of  the  feiuhcry  tribe,  and  to  this  circumstance  be  owes  the  natural  and  fellcitoos  man- 
ner  in  wfaiob  be  stuffs  his  animals.  He  assisted  Mr.  Bullock  in  arranging  his  Egyptian 
hall;  after  which  he  went  to  reside  with  Dr.  Latham.  Mr.  Leadbeater  is  himself  a 
large  collector  of  natural  curiosities,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  rar«  bird,  of  the  Para<> 
dise  kind,  for  which  Buonaparte  offered  him  a  carte  biattche,  which  temptation  Mr.  L. 
had  the  palrlottou  to  reAite  to  the  enemy  of  this  country. 
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Exchange,  was  occupied  as  an  inn,  (the  Lobster),  in  which 
was  a  fine  carved  chimney-piece,  with  the  arms  of  Elizabeth. 
Many  arms  were  also  on  the  outer  walls,  and  here  was  for- 
merly held  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Norwich  artists  — 
There  is  a  portrait  of  sir  Benjamin,  a  very  indifferent  mez- 
zotinto. 

MERKESHALL  (or  Marketshall).  Three  miles.  St.  Ed- 
mund the  King.  P.  23.  Written  in  Domesday-book, 
Markeshalla,*  now  by  corruption  called  Matteshall. — The 
whole  village,  as  well  as  the  church,  is  dilapidated,  there 
being  only  one  farmhouse,  called  Matteshall  hall,  built  by 
the  Pettus  family.  In  March,  1695,  it  was  consolidated  to 
the  adjacent  rectory  of  Caistor  St.  Eklmund,  of  which  it  now 
remains  part,  though  in  the  hundred  of  Humbleyard,  and 
Caistor  in  that  of  Henstead,  being  divided  only  by  the 
Tails  which  separates  these  hundreds. 

MULBERTON.  Five  miles.  St.  Mary  Magdalen  P.  417. 
Molke,  Mykil,  Muche,  or  Great  Barton,  was  written  Mal- 
kebertuna  in  Domesday-book,  and  was  owned  by  Ordinc,  a 
thane  of  the  Confe8or*s,  in  whose  time  it  had  a  church.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  111.  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Tho- 
mas de  Sancte  Omero,  or  St.  Omer,  who  was  judge  itine- 
rant for  Cambridgeshire,  and  who  obtained  of  that  monarch, 
the  privilege  of  a  fair  for  the  village,  and  free  warren  to  his 
manor ;  for  in  1285,  upon  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  being  is- 
sued, for  every  manor  in  the  county,  this  Thomas  claimed 
view  of  frank  pledge^  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  and  all  other 
liberties  attaching  to  a  court  lete.  He  also  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  injenganthef,  and  erected  a  gallows  here  ;  on 
which  in  the  same  year  was  hanged  one  Walter  Godwyne, 
who  was  taken  on  this  manor,  and  convicted  of  felony  in  the 
court  lete  of  the  same.  But,  it  appearing  that  this  was  an 
assumed  liberty,  without  a  royal  grant,  an  order  was  made 
that  the  lord  should  be  disseized  of  such  liberty,  and  the 
gallows  taken  down.  Sir  William  de  Hoo  built  the  pre- 
sent church,  the  windows  of  which  were  highly  ornamented 
with  stained  glass,  and  presented  here  in  1367 ;  he  was  a 
great  warrior,  and  died  in  1410.     Mulberton  was  also  held 

*  It  being  at  that  time,  'uys  Blomefleld,  the  mark  out  of  the  great  lake  at  the  di- 
virion  of  the  rivers. 
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b]^  nir  WilUain  Bole^^n,  and  the  Greshama;  William  Gm- 
haiBj  esq.  mortgaged  it  to  Francis  Cuddon,  gent.»  who  came 
and  dwelt  here ;  and,  in  1599,  the  said  William  and  Fran- 
cis joined,  and  sold  it  to  sir  Edwin  Rich,  knight,  who  was 
descended  from  Richard  Rich,  of  the  middle  Temple,  esq. 
chirographer  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  reader  of  that 
society,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL  aod  Edward  VI. --Sir  Edwin  Rich  was  knight- 
ed at  Cadiz  voyage,  and  died  and  was  buried  at  Hartlepool. 
The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  five  bells ;  the  nave  is 
twenty-six  yards  and  a  half  long,  by  seven,  and  here  is  a 
mural  monument  to  sir  Edwin  Rich,  knight,  son  of  sir  Ed- 
win Richi  who  died  in  1675,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  It  is 
erected  near  one  to  the  memory  also  of  Robert  Rich,  esq., 
and  is  against  the  west  wall,  with  a  large  hour  glass  on  tiie 
top,  and  these  words : — 

**  Our  Lvfe  is  like  an  Hower  Qhute,  and  oor  Riches  are  like  land 
io  it,  which  mns  with  us  but  the  time  of  our  continuance  here,  and 
then  must  be  turned  up  by  another.'' 

*'  To  speak  to  men  as  if  God  heard  yon  taike, 
To  live  with  men  as  if  God  saw  you  walke ; 
When  thou  art  yonog,  to  iive  well  thou  most  strive. 
When  thou  art  old,  to  dye  well  then  contryve. 
Thetford  aaTe  me  Breath,  and  Norwich  breeding, 
Trinity  c(Hlege  iu  Cambridge  Leamins; ; 
lincofnes  Inno,  did  teach  me  Law  and  Equity. 
Reports  I  have  made  in  the  courts  of  Chancery ; 
And  thootth  I  cannot  skill  in  rhymes  yet  know  it, 
In  agr  Lifi  I  was  my  own  Death's  Poet. — 
For  be  who  leaves  his  work  to  others  trust, 
May  be  deceived  when  he  lies  in  Uie  dust. 
And  now  I  have  travelled  through  all  these  ways, 
Here  I  condude  the  story  of  my  days. 
And  here  ny  Rhymes  I  end|  then  ask  no  SMre, 
Here  lies  sir  Edwin  Ricfa^  who  lov'd  the  poor." 

**  Qui  niorltur  antequam  moritur 
Non  moritur,  postquam  moritur." 

<'Meau>riflB  Sacrum  Anno  sui  Domini,  1676,  Etatisque  suse,  81." 

**  Non  est  mortale  quod  opto."* 

The  following  inscription,  near  the  pulpit,  to  the  memory 
of  Scargili,  is  engraved  on  copper,  and  opens  as  a  book  ; 
at  the  top  of  the  first  leaf  are  the  family  arms,  and  on  the 

*  Thif  sir  Edwin  gave  900/  to  repair  the  roade  between  Wymondbam  and  Aule- 
burgli ;  and  loo/,  towardt  building  a  bridge,  aod  to  the  poor  of  Thetford. 
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secoud^  a  hand  is  stretched  forth  as  from  Heaven,  with  a 
label,  on  which  is  inscribed, — 

^<  Here  lyes  tiie  bodye  of  the  most  religiotts 

Mrs.  Sarah  Scargill, 

The  wyfe  of  Mr.  D.  Scargill,  rector  of  thb  parish, 

With  vkhom  she  lived  id  all  conjagal  vertues. 

Near  7  yeares,  and  then  Deathe  divorced  them 

Upon  the  22d  day  of  Augast,  1690, 

In  the  SOth  yeare  of  her  age. 

She  vras  the  pioas  danshter  of  a  loyall  Kcntleman, 

Mr.  Thomas  Le  Neve,  of  Asclacton, 

Coftin  to  sir  W.  Le  Neve,  vtho  was  herauide 

To  King  Charles  the  First  of  blessed  memory. 

She  was  a  person  of  vntmitable  devotion, 

Of  a  most  nice  and  tender  conscience. 

Of  sweet  behavionr,  and  in  all  things 

So  faitiifnl  a  servant  of  God  y*  I  dare 

Contest  the  divine  goodness  to  have  rewarded 

Her  Happy  Sonle,  whose  Bodye  rests  Here  I 

Aud  may  it  reste  by  noe  prophane  Hande  distarbed 

Till  her  Souie  shall  take  it  up  againe  at  the 

Great  day  of  Restitation. 

Come,  Pilgrim,  to  thy  home. 
Dear  love,  one  featliered  minnte  and  I  come 
To  Ive  downc  in  thy  dark  retircinge  roome, 
And  mingle  Dust  with  thine,  y'  wee  may  have, 
As  when  alive  one  Bed — so  dead  one  Grave; 
And  may  my  Soul  teare  throogh  the  vaulted  Sky 
To  be  with  Thine  to  all  Etcrnitie. 
O  how  onr  Blondless  Formes  will  y^  Day  greetc 
Witli  Love  Divine  when  we  agen  shalle  meet, 
Devest  of  all  contagion  of  the  Flesh, 
Full  filled  with  everlasting  Joys,  and  fresh 
In  Heaven  above  (and 't  may  be)  cast  an  Eye 
How  far  EUzium  doth  beneath  i)S  lie. 
Deare,  I  disbody,  and  away 
More  swift  than  Wind, 
Or  flying  Hind, 
I  come,  I  come  away. 

Daniel  Scargill." 

Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Frere,  Gay, 
Balls,  and  Headley  ;  and  on  a  stone  in  the  chancel  are  the 
arms  of  Crane,  impaling  Carr,  and  this — 

October  19, 167S. 

^*  Annos  sex  denos  Elisa  Eko  Carria  Virgo 
Thou^  nnpta  Crano  tredecem  Menses  numeravi 
Bisque  dies  denos  gavisa,  Puerpera  obivi 
Virginitatem  Anni  Menses  Consortia  Matrem 
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Mensurare  Dies  (Hieu!  DecUnatio  Vitv 
Id  brefiora  fugax)  imraettsurabili  Restat." 

The  church  of  Mulberton  was  repaired  and  beautlHed  in 
18159  at  the  expeose  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Spurgeoo^  rector. 

At  Mulberton  green  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beevor;  and  Mrs  Hooke*s  residence  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  church. 

Keningkam,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  sold  by 
Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  then 
was  joined  to  Mulberton.*  In  1393  brother  John  Kening- 
HAM  is  mentioned  in  Fox^s  Martyrology,  fol.  437.  He  was 
D.  D.  of  Oxford,  a  learned  divine,  modest,  temperate,  and 
prudent;  and  so  much  beloved  b^  John  duke  of  Lancaster, 
that  he  made  him  his  chaplain  and  confessor. — See  an  ac- 
count of  his  writings  in  Pitts.     He  died  in  1399,  at  York. 

Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  1626,  and  who  died  about  eight  years 
afterwards,  was  a  native  of  this  place ;  his  father  was  rec- 
tor of  the  parish.  Sir  Thomas  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  is  an  inscription  relating  some  particulars  of 
his  life  and  death. 

NEWTON  FLOTMAN.  Seven  miles.  The  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  390.  Newton  Flotman,  or  the  New  Town,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name,  and  de- 
rived from  the  Flote,  or  ferry  boat  which  used  to  convey 
passengers  over  the  Taiis,  which,  though  a  considerable 
stream  in  ancient  days,  is  now  but  a  small  river,  dividing 
this  town  from  that  of  Tasburgh,  generally  fordable,  when 
otherwise  it  is  crossed  by  a  very  good  bridge,  repaired  at 
the  expense  of  the  county.  At  the  time  of  the  Conqueror 
this  was  a  very  inconsiderable  village,  the  old  village  of 
Ranthorp,  now  swallowed  up  in  this,  being  the  largest  part 
of  it.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1385,  by  the  lords  of  the 
manors  and  the  parishioners ;  it  is  twenty-eight  yards  long, 
and  seven  broad,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  and  two 
bells:  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  Blundevilles,t  several 

*  In  149S  it  wu  perpeioally  anited  to  Mulberton,  (Ibt;  parish  being  toUlly  Mal- 
berton)  there  being  but  few  hooAes  in  the  bonmlt  of  the  old  parish  of  Kcnineham. 

t  BlvndeTille  manorlionie,  commonly  called  Kewton  hall,  stood  on  the  Ted  hand 
of  the  road  flrom  Norwich  to  Newton,  aboat  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  church ; 
and  Ranthorpe  hall  as  ranch  sooth-east. 
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of  whom  are  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  church,  over  which, 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  an  arched  monu- 
ment, with  the  figure  of  Noah^s  ark,  and  this  inscription — 

^xtra  ^ttlniam  non  est  l^lus. 

On  each  side  is  a  square  pillar,  vert,  the  whole  supported 
by  four  marble  pillars,  dividing  it  into  three  partitions ;  in 
the  first  of  which  is  a  brass  of  three  men  in  armour,  in  a 
praying  posture,  with  each  a  reading-desk  before  him,  and 
over  their  names,  Richard,  Ralph,  and  EUlward  Blundeville ; 
the  first,  aged  eighty-five,  died  in  1490;  the  second,  aged 
forty-five,  in  1514;  and  the  third,  aged  seventy-five,  in 
1568 ;  with  the  following  lines  :— 

fbm  1st  in  <Srabe  note  tlree  ttnu0  tiont 
CJje  0tavitf$ixt,  AfaX^tx,  anil  \%t  S^one ; 

9Dooe  t^esr  Keolrs  10  0]ien)fse)i. 
^%tffc  §fWXfi  of  Armt  Hot!)  eice  Ireclare 
Cie  J^toclt  tDtttI  iDibom  t^cfi  matr^e^  toerr. 
Cie  libeH  toell  anDi  l»seli  00  toell 
Ann  nob  tDitt  (Sroir  in  Keatont  tftrs  IrfeDell 
An^  ti^ear  Iro  9ras0e  ()i0  (ols  Kame, 
iOfoIr  graunt  t()at  toe  mas  Iro  tifte  0ame. 

Cotman,  in  his  ''  Brasses,*'  says,  "  1  have  not  given  this 
brass  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  an  example  of  the  com- 
pound monument  of  the  time,  in  one  compartment  of  which 
is  the  brass  the  subject  of  this  plate ;  in  another  partition 
was  the  figure  of  Thomas  Blundeville  ;  and  in  a  third,  the 
stone  efiigies  of  his  two  wives  and  his  two  daushters."  Here 
is  the  manor  of  Blundevilles,  or  Newton  Hall,  with  Raiu- 
thorpe  Hall;  Malherbes,  otherwise  called  Myles  or  Mills 
manor. 

Rainthorpe  hall  is  fine  old  manor-house,  built  in  the  style 
common  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  George  Knight,  esq. 

Thomas  Blundeville,  of  Newton  Flotman,  was  the 
author  of  "The  Art  of  Riding,"  &c. — Gent.*s  Mag,,  June, 
1825. 

SWAINSTHORPE.  Five  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  185. 
At  the  Confessor's  survey  was  known  by  the  name  of  Thorpe 
only,  and  before  the  conquest  began  to  be  called  Swain's 
Thorpe,  according  to  Blomeficld,  from  the  swains  or  coun- 
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trymen  that  inhabited  there.  Gilbert  de  Sweynsthorp  was 
the  first  that  assumed  the  name ;  but,  in  1196,  it  was  set- 
tled by  Robert  son  of  Reginald  and  Ulf  de  Sweynesthorp, 
and  William  his  son,  on  William  de  Fulboume  for  life,  from 
whom  the  manor  took  the  name  of  Fulboume  Hall.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  was  demolished  at  the  reformation,  it 
being  in  a  decaying  state  ever  since  its  consolidation  to  the 
present  church  of  St.  Peter,  for  in  1503  it  was  called  the 
old  church.  St.  Peter*s  church  tower  is  about  fifty  feet  high  , 
round  at  bottom,  and  sexangular  at  top,  which  holds  four 
bells;  the  church  is  thirty-nine  feet  by  twenty-two;  the 
north  aisle  thirty-four  by  twelve;  and  the  chancel  about 
twenty-two  feet  long ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Stonham,  Havers,  and  Long.  Here  are  the  manors 
of  Fulbourn  and  Cursons.  In  1570,  the  customs  of  the 
united  manors  (now  called  Swainthorp  Hall)  were  found  to 
be,  that  the  fines  are  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  the  copyhold 
descends  to  the  eldest  sou,  and  the  widows*  dower  is  a  third 
part.  In  1280,  Isaac,  chaplain  to  the  Jews  at  Norwich, 
and  many  others,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  were  tried  for 
breaking  the  churches  of  Sweynsthorp  and  Newton. 

SWERDESTONE  (or  SwardifUm).  Four  miles.  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  291.  Written  Suerdestuna  in  Domes- 
day-book.— In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  the 
property  of  Ording,  a  Dane,  and  one  of  the  Confessor*s 
thanes  or  noblemen.  The  church  was  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew,  but  rededicated  in  1400;  the  embattled 
tower  is  about  twenty-two  yards  high,  and  contains  1ii\e 
bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Gerard, 
the  Berneys,  and  Aldrich ;  the  latter  was  buried  by  the  font, 
about  155*9 ;  he  left  Mangrene  hall  to  Cicely  his  wife.  In 
the  windows  were  effigies  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  bene- 
factors. Here  are  the  manors  of  Swerdiston  or  Colby *s,* 
Thorp,  Gowthorpe  or  Galthorp  Hall,  and  Manegrene ;  the 
laUer  was  at  one  time  a  hamlet  to  Swardestone.  Swarde- 
stone  rectory  is  the  seat  of  John  Kempe,  esq.  The  house 
was  originally  erected  by  the  Hobart  family  of  Intwood, 

*  IMvh  Fit^obn  gave  landi  here  to  Uie  mouka  of  Norwich,  for  the  almoner's  ate, 
on  oondiUoB  Uiey  rMeived  hlmaeif,  his  ftither  and  mother,  and  Solomon  his  noele, 
into  thefar  bed  (bead)  roll,  and  celebrated  for  their  sovlt,  as  for  the  brothers  of  their 
hovsc.   The  monks  were  always  taxed  at  5«.  Sif.  for  these  lands,  called  Pilate's  hliU* 
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from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor,  who 
has  nearly  rebuilt  it. 

Swardistone  hall,  the  ancient  family  seat  of  the  Berneys, 
who  flourished  here  for  a  considerable  period,  is  now  occu> 
pied  as  a  farmhouse.  The  estate  is  the  property  of  John 
Steward,  esq.,  solicitor,  Norwich. 

Humphrey  Primatt,  vicar  of  Swardestone,  to  which  he 
was  presented,  1766,  by  the  hou.  Henry  Hobart,  was  of 
Clare  hall,  Cambridge;  B.  A.,  1757,  and  M.  A,  1765;  he 
was  licensed  to  the  vicarage  of  Higham,  Suffolk,  1760,  on 
the  presentation  of  bishop  Hayter,  by  lapse.  He  also  held 
the  rectory  of  Brampton  in  the  same  county ;  married  in 
1769,  and  in  1771  resigned  both  his  Norfolk  livings  and 
Higham  also,  1774,  in  which  year,  having  received  the  di- 
ploma of  D.  D.  from  the  Marischal  college,  of  Aberdeen, 
and,  possessing  a  good  private  fortnne,  he  retired  to  Kings- 
ton upon  Thames.  In  1776  he  published  ''  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Duty  of  Mercy  to  Brute  Animals,"  the  publication  of 
which  he  did  not  long  survive,  as  his  relict  was  married  again 
January,  1790. 

WRENINGHAM  (magna  and  parva).  Seven  miles. 
All  Saints.  P.  427. — Had  two  manors  in  it  which  included 
Wreningham  Magna,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Nelonde,  the 
manors  of  Nerfords  and  Belhouse  Hall.  The  church  has 
a  square  embattled  tower,  and  four  bells,  and  is  twenty- 
four  yards  long  by  six,  without  any  aisles.  Here  are  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memorv  of  Buxton  and  Gallard ;  and  here  is 
also  the  manor  of  Moignes  or  Moneys. 

Little  Wreningham  St.  Mary,  as  it  is  now,  contains 
three  whole  parishes  and  three  manors,  all  joined  in  one, 
viz.  Great  Wreningham  or  All  Saints,  Little  Wreningham 
or  St.  Mary's,  and  Nelonde.  Little  Wreningham  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  is  written  in  Domesday -book,  Wasincham 
and  Walsincbam,  and  was  formerly  in  two  parts.  The 
church  became  a  parochial  chapel. 

Nelonde,  called  Newland  Mayland  and  Nailyng,  and  in 
Domesday -book,  Eiland,  passed  with  the  Ashwelthorpe  es- 
tate, and  is  now  a  member  of  Great  Wreningham  manor,  to 
which  town  this  village  was  annexed  in  1414. 
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HUNDRED  OF  LAUNDITCII. 


This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Gallow,  on  the  £« 
by  Eynsford,  on  the  S.  by  Mitford  and  S.  Greenhoe,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Freebridge  Lynn,  being  about  eleven  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  twelve  from  east  to  west;  and 
contains  thirty-six  towns,  all  of  which  (except  Colkirk  and 
Hoe)  compose,  and  are  in  the  deanery  of  Brisley,  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Norwich.  Launditch  takes  its  name  from  a 
long  ditch,  with  a  bank  that  divides,  as  it  is  said,  the  two 
parishes  of  Langham  and  Beeston,  and  runs  north  and 
south,  where  at  the  crossing  of  it  by  the  Norwich  road,  the 
hundred  court  was  anciently  kept.  This  hundred  is  situate 
pretty  much  towards  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  compre- 
hends an  extensive  tract  of  rich  and  highly  improved  land, 
part  of  which  is  well  wooded  and  watered,  the  rivers  Wen- 
sum  and  Nar,  and  some  smaller  streams,  having  their  rise 
and  course  in  it.  The  features  ^^  the  country  in  some  pla- 
ces are  bold  and  beautiful,  and  the  roads  tolerably  good. 
The  ditch,  says  Parkin,  from  which  this  hundred  is  said  to 
take  its  name,  begins  at  or  near  Wendiiug  Carr,  in  which 
the  Gressenhall  river  rises,  and  runs  directlv  towards  the 
low  common  on  which  the  Nar  takes  its  rise,  near  Mileham. 
If  this  idea  be  correct,  it  may  afford  matter  of  curious  in- 
quiry when  that  ditch  was  made,  and  for  what  purpose. 
Wendling  carr  and  Mileham  common  were  both  in  very 
early  ages,  probably  covered  with  water,  as  well  as  the  low 
grounds  adjoining  to  the  two  rivulets  that  rise  respectively 
from  them,  and  the  ditch  made  to  defend  the  country  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  the  Nar  and  Wensum,  of  which 
last  the  Gressinghail  brook  is  a  branch. 

BEESTON.  Twenty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  666.  Bees- 
ton  by  Mileham,  or  Beeston  by  Litcham,  is  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  Beestons.  It  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence between  Litcham  and  Fransham. — The  church  has  a 
tower  with  a  spire,  and  four  bells.  Over  the  door  in  the 
north  aisle  are  the  following  lines  : — 
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^¥^  M«rt  Hott  sibefeD  ttii0  manor  fine, 
A  Sb^art  it  10,  not  mones  mine, 
Cits  mans  InuHrrlr  fieart  son  unT^entanlr 
a  Ibtatf  to  )e  a  fine  for  ta&ing  up  of  lanli. 

Under  which  is  a  ploughshare^  and  these  words  above — 

Bee0ton  if  tne Horli  Itomtoel Jbee  tQou  ite^  it 

The  custom  of  this  manor  is  for  all  copyholders  to  pay,  on 
every  death  or  alienation,  a  ploughshare,  or  2$,  On  the 
screen  also  is  a  ^>  a  ploughshare,  and  a  tun,  an  old  rebus 
for  Beeston.  There  were  two  chapels  attached  to  this 
church.  Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Johannes 
Forbye,  M.  A.  Every  Christmas-day  205.  is  distributed  to 
the  poor,  in  bread,  as  in  Mileham,  and  by  the  same  donor : 
also  20s.  for  a  sermon  on  Good  Friday.  Here  are  the  ma- 
nors of  Cankeweirs,  Beeston  (Arundel  fee),  and  Earl  War- 
ren's fee. 

BETELEY.  Twenty  miles.  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  P.  350. 
Written  in  Domesday -book,  Betellea — ^The  church  has  a 
square  tower,  with  three  bells  ;  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  the  Warners,  Pooley,  and  Lomb. — Inclo- 
sure  act,  1774. 

BILNEY  (east).  Twenty-one  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  172. 
Here  are  the  fees  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  and  of  earl 
Warren.  The  family  of  the  Crowes  were  lords  here  for  se- 
veral generations. — Inclosure  act,  1811.  March  4th,  1818, 
four  large  sheets  of  lead  were  blown  off  the  roof  of  this 
church,  by  a  tremendous  gale  from  the  south-east. 

Thomas  Bilney,  a  learned  Cambridge  divine,  and  a 
native  of  this  town,  was  burnt  in  Norwich,  in  1531,  for 
preaching  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 
The  register  of  Butley  priory  in  Suffolk,  after  taking  notice 
of  him  as  a  heretic,  adds — 

**  Presertim  fuit  p'totam  AngUam  vehemens  scisma  inter  cleram  et 
popalnm  laicalem,  viz.  contra  sacra  ecclesiastica,  et  ritns  clericomm 

sacerdotnm,  necnon  contra  papam,  et  de  indalgentijs  et  cz- 

communicationib." 

Andrew  Pbrne,  D.  D.,  master  of  Peter-house,  Camb., 
director  and  vice-chancellor  of  Camb.,  and  dean  of  Ely,  in 
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the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
He  founded  a  fellow  and  scholarship  in  his  college,  and  in- 
creased the  library  with  many  rare  MSS.  In  the  days  of 
queen  Mary»  *'  he  was/*  says  the  Analomm  Speculvm,  1684, 
•'  the  skreen  to  keep  off  the  Jire  of  persecution  from  many 
poor  Proiegiants,  so  that  by  his  means,  no  Gremial  of  the 
university  was  martyred  therein.  Indeed  he  altered  his  re- 
ligion four  times  in  twelve  years,  (from  the  last  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  first  of  Elizabeth),  a  Pap.,  a  Prot. ;  a  Pap.,  a 
Prop.,  and  was  ^  bending,  though  no  smarting  willmo ;  guilty 
of  compliance  not  crueUy.  Being  very  facetious,  he  called  a 
clergyman, ybo/,  (who  indeed  was  little  better),  who  replied, 
that  he  would  complain  thereof  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Do, 
(says  the  dean),  when  you  please,  and  my  lord  bishop  will 
confirm  you.  Yet  at  last  he  himself  ('tis  said)  was  heart- 
broken with  a  jest  of  the  queen*s  Jester,  who  (archbishop 
Whitgift,  and  Dr.  Peme  being  present)  dissuaded  her  ma- 
jesty from  going  abroad  in  a  wet  day.  Heaven  (says  he) 
Madam,  dissuades  you,  it  is  cold  and  wet ;  and  Earth  dis- 
suades you,  it  is  moist  and  dirty ;  Heaven  dissuades  you,  this 
heavenly  man,  archbishop  Whitgift;  and  Earth  dissuades 
you,  your  fool  Clod,  such  a  lump  of  clay  as  myself:  And  if 
neither  will  prevail  with  you,  here  is  one  that  is  neither  Hea- 
ven nor  Earth,  but  hangs  betwixt  both.  Dr.  Peme,  and  he 
also  dissuades  you**^    Dr.  P.  died  soon  after  at  Lambeth. 

BITTERING  (magna).  Twenty-two  miles.— See  Bees- 
ton.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Britringe.  The  church 
has  been  dilapidated  many  years,  but  the  site  of  it  is  still 
called  the  churchyard.  It  is  now  a  hamlet  annexed  to 
Gressinghall. — Inclosure  act,  1814. 

BRISLEY.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Bartholemew.  P.  362. 
The  name  of  this  town  does  not  occur  in  Domesday -book, 
it  being  included  under  the  account  of  the  bishop  of  Thet- 
ford^s  capital  manor  of  Elmham,  to  which  township  it  joins, 
and  many  have  fancied,  that  if  a  town  was  not  mentioned 
in  this  book,  that  it  was  not  then  in  being ;  but  the  design 
of  that  survey  was  to  account  for  all  the  manors  that  were 
held  at  that  time  in  capite,  as  that  is  done  under  Elmham. — 
Brisley  is  a  considerable  village,  lying  on  the  road  fronV 
Litcham  and  Lenwade  bridge  to  Norwich,  and  near  to  the 
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cross  road  from  East  Dereham  to  Fakenham,  Wells,  &c. 
The  church  is  a  regular  pile,  with  a  lofty  embattled  square 
tower,  having  four  bells ;  aod  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Rowel,  Scrivener,  Athow,*  Tavenier,  the  Bro- 
graves,  and  Markante.  Under  the  east  part  of  the  chapel 
is  a  crypt. 

Richard  Tavbrner,  a  pious  layman  of  the  reigns  of 
king  Henry  VllL,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  town,  and  born  in  1505.  He  studied  logic  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford ;  after 
taking  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  he  studied  law  in  the 
Inner  Temple.  In  1534  he  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
being  taken  into  the  service  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  re- 
commended by  him  to  the  king  for  one  of  the  clerks  in  the 
signet,  which  place  he  held  until  the  reign  of  Mary,  not- 
withstanding his  commitment  to  the  tower,  about  four  years 
afler,  "for  slandering  the  ladie  Anne  of  Cleve,"  or  rather 
on  account  of  hb  being  deemed  one  of  the  Gospellers,  as 
they  are  termed,  of  his  college.  He  certainly  was  a  friend 
to  the  reformation,  and  to  promote  this  undertook  a  new 
translation  or  edition  of  the  Bible,  "recognized  with  great 
diligence,  after  most  faithful  examples,*'  Lond.  1539.  For 
this,  however,  he  was  afterwards,  by  the  popish  bishops,  com- 
mitted to  the  tower,  but  behaved  so  well  as  to  be  released  and 
restored  to  the  king's  favour.  His  zeal  against  popery  still 
continued,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  works. — Vide  an  account  of 
Tavemer's  life,  in  Chalmers'  Biog,  Diet,  with  an  extract, 
often  quoted  for  its  quaintness.  He  died  at  Wooderton,  Ox- 
fordshire, July  14th,  1575,  in  his  seventieth  year. — For  a 
further  account  of  Tavemer,  see  Biog.  Diet,  Wood,  Sfc. 

COLKIRK.  Twenty-two  miles.  Virgin  Mary.  P.  358. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Colechirca.  On  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  a  monument  with  the  arms 
of  Timperley,  and  this  motto  : 

Prsevide,  provide  ne  praeveniare. 

and  here  at  the  foot  of  this  wall  resteth  the  body  of  Wil- 
liam Timperley,  who  died  10th  May,  1660. 


*  John  Atbow«,  1631.  Thb  person,  rcprcMnted  In  "Cotomn'i  BrsMes,"  b  sup- 
posed to  huTe  been  a  B.  A.  was  rector  of  llorningtoft,  bat  when  presented  b  not 
known  ;  he  b  represented  without  the  maniple,  thongh  netted  for  the  altar. 

3  F 
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Reader,  howeTer  yoang  and  strong,  be  not  in  breath 
Too  confident,  since  by  untimely  death 
(A  pistol  breaking  in  his  hand)  lies  here 
A  Timperley  was  slain ;  rather  a  tear 
Distill,  tiien  judge,  since  he  so  worthy  dies, 
Rather  let  fall  another  from  thine  eyes, 
And  (serious,)  say,  (ask  not  a  reason  why) 
Better  dye  soon,  than  longer  live  and  dye. 

Here  are  also  some  other  similar  effusions  to  the  memory  ef 
Nicholas  Timperley,  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Bar- 
ker and  Jessop.  The  right  of  fishing  was  allowed  to  the 
vicar  of  Colkirk,  and  liberty  of  watering  cattle  in  common 
to  the  religious. 

DILLINGTON.     Seventeen  miles.     St. .    P.  29. 

Was  part  of  the  lordship  of  Seaming,  held  by  the  Frana- 
hams.  Here  are  Heringeshawe  and  Dikewood  manors. — 
Inclosure  act,  1811. 


DUNHAM  (magna).    Twenty-four  miles.    St. 


P.  468.  So  called  from  its  site,  dmn  signifying  a  hill  or 
rising  ground. — From  ancient  writings  it  appears  that  there 
were  two  churches  in  this  town,  St.  Mary*s  and  St.  Andrew's, 
which  were  probably  standing  in  1518,  though  in  the  Insti- 
tution books  of  Norwich  mention  is  made  of  St.  Mary's  only. 
The  present  church  is  built  in  a  conventual  form,  with  a 
tower  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel ;  in  the  latter  is  a» 
inscription  to  the  itiemory  of  Henry  Bastard,  gent.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Arundel  fee,  or  Harsic,  and  Rous* — 
Common  inclosed,  1795. 

DUNHAM  (parva).  Twenty-five  miles.  St.  Margaret. 
P.  807.* — Dunham  Parva,  situate  in  and  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  this  hundred,  in  the  deanery  of  Brisley,  and 
liberty  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  is  a  rectory,  valued  at  about 
900Z.  per  annum,  and  contains  1820  acres,  by  survey  under 
an  act  of  Parliament  for  inclosing  the  commons  and  waste 
lands  within  the  said  parish,  passed  in  1793.  The  soil  is 
generally  throughout  the  parish  of  a  close  and  adhesive  na- 
ture ;  the  clay  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  is 

*  The  accoant  of  Ponbam  Parva  (which  place  baa  been  passed  over,  as  vn worthy 
of  nodes,  by  many  topographers),  and  which  we  consider  as  a  model  fur  this  MnA  of 
coromnnicaUonf  has  l»ecD  obligingly  handed  to  us  by  an  intelligent  correspondent. 
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Strongly  impreguated  with  Pyrites ;  the  pits  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  fossils,  as  the  £uomphalu8,  Trigoaia^  Pema, 
Pectensy  Modiola,  Melania,  Terebratula,  Trochus,  Inocera- 
tnu8|  Pectunculus,  Plagiostoma,  Avicula,  Alcyonia,  Serpula, 
Ammonites,  Gryphites>  ELchini,  and  Spines  Belemnites,  with 
Alveoli,  Ostrea,  and  also  small  pieces  of  fossil  wood,  bitu- 
minous and  pyritous.  These  specimens  are  deposited  in  the 
museum  of  C.  B.  Rose,  esq.  of  Swaffham*  which  contains  a 
collection  of  fossils,  the  production  of  different  counties.* 
In  1821  several  skeletons  were  discovered  here. 

The  tower  of  the  church,  twelve  feet  by  ten,  is  square, 
and  formerly  contained  three  bells,  but,  in  1768,  a  faculty 
was  obtained  for  selling  the  two  largest,  and  the  lead  off  the 
church  roof,  in  order  to  repair  it  and  beautify  the  church  : 
there  is  now  only  one  bell,  with  the  founder's  name  thereon, 
**  James  Eobvri,  1661.*'  The  body  of  the  church  is  forty- 
six  feet  by  sixteen;  and  the  chancel  fourteen  feet  five 
inches  long.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  within  the 
communion  rails,  is  one  of  those  ancient  stone  seats,  gene- 
rally though  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  confessional 
seats.  At  the  upper  or  right  hand  end  of  this  seat,  was  a 
small  niche  or  recess,  now  bricked  up,  in  which  the  chalice 
containing  the  holy  water  was  placed. — See  Arch/cnhg.  vol. 
XI. :  and  here  is  an  ancient  enarched  tomb  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel,  adjoining  what  was  St.  Mary's  chapel ;  without 
any  kind  of  inscription  or  any  thing  whatever  to  assist  in  the 
discovery  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  steeple,  which  was  built  about 
1480.  Here  is  abo  a  piscina  in  the  wall,  on  the  south  side 
of  St.  Mary's  chapel,  which  chapel  has  been  down  many 
years ;  a  hollow  or  bason  like  place  is  at  the  bottom  to  hold 
the  water,  without  a  hole  to  drain  off.  Here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rogers,  Parrys,  Jowett,  Bludwick,  Lines, 
and  Brooke.  In  1823  a  new  window  was  put  into  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel,  the  old  one  being  in  a  verv  dilapidated 
state,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  60L  contributed  by  the  B«v. 
Henry  Jowett,  rector. 

The  names  of  the  under-mentioned  persons  occur  as  lords 
of  the  manor  and  patrons  of  the  rectory  of  this  church : — 

*  Mr.  Row  take*  pleasare  in  sbewing  hb  cabinet  of  fowlb  to  any  gentleman  who 
wlU  ftivonr  him  with  a  call*  more  partlenlarlj  to  tho«e  who  are  in  pnnnit  of  geotogt' 
cal  remains. 

3  f2 
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PRB8BNTBD. 

1741.  Thomas  Rogers,  esq.  John  Edgerley. 

1747.  Thomas  Rogers,  esq.  son  of '^Charles  Allen,  who  resigned  in 
the  above,  and  alderman  of  >  1782,  E.  Parry,  esq.  having  par- 
Norwich,  y    chased  his  life. 

lilomefield  omits  Edward  Morton,  rector,  1662,  who  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  at  Little  Dunham,  December  2Srd,  1583. 

It  should  be  Thomas  Robkyn,  and  not  Repkiny  who  signs  his  name 
in  the  Register,  1585. 

SINCE  BLOMEFIELD. 

178S.  Edward  Pany,  esq.  a  gent.^ 

of  Denbeighsntre,wholate-    John   Venner,  M.  A.  of  Sidney 

ly  returned  from  Beo|ral,        college,  Camb.  continued  rec- 

where  he  had  married  a  >     tor  till  179S,  when  he  vacated 

daughter  of  governor  Van- 1      this  living  for  that  of  Clapbam 

sittart,  sister   to  the  late  I      in  Surrey. 

chancellor  of  the  Excheq.  J 

*} Henry  Jowett,  M.  A.,  fellow  of 
1799*  Edward  Parry,  esq.  >    Magdalen  college,  and  rector 

)    in  1821. 
1796.  Robert  Denn,  esq.  of  Hi^h 

Ongar,  Essex,  who  sold  the 

mansion  and  manor,  with 

8000  acres  of  land,  to 
1806.  St.  George  Knudson,  esq. 
1809.  John  Cobb,  esq  ,  a  proctor '^ 

in  Doctors'  Commons.  /  Lords  of  the  manor  only,  R.  Denn, 

1817*  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke,  ^>    retaining  the  advuwson  of  the 

esq.  ill  whose  possession  it  i     church. 

continues.  J 

In  1825,  R«  Denn,  esq.  of  Brandon,  Suffolk,  sold  the  advowson  of 
the  rectory  to  the  Rev.  John  Nelson,  of  Beeston,  near  Mileham. 

The  old  road,  called  Walsingham  way,  passes  through 
this  village,  in  which  was  oae  of  the  ancient  crosses,  a  place 
in  this  parish  still  retaining  the  name  of  High  Cross.  In 
1783—4,  Edward  Parry,  esq.  built  a  good  mansion-house 
on  the  east  side  of  the  parish,  on  an  elevated  s{>ot,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  highest  ground  in  the  county,  a  view  of 
Norwich  cathedral  being  seen  on  a  clear  day ;  also  of  the 
shipping  in  the  port  of  Lynn,  the  former  being  distant  twen- 
ty-four miles  east,  the  latter  eighteen,  nearly  west ;  likewise 
of  the  seat  of  admiral  Windham,  of  Fellbrigge,  and  also  of 
Ely  cathedral. 

The  charities  belonging  to  this  parish  are — a  house  and  garden  in 
Norfolk-street,  (formerly  Dampgate),  King's  Lynn,  let  at  6/.  a  year, 
on  a  lease  for  twenty-6Ve  years,  which  expires  at  Michaelmas,  1888 ; 
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this  was  given  by  wiil  of  Thomas  Warne,  gent.,  some  thne  of  Mid- 
dieton  in  Norfolk,  and  afterwards  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  Saffblli ; 
his  will  remains  in  the  register-office  there,  dated  3rd  November. 
1068 :— a  rent  charge  of  10s.  yearly,  arising  from  a  house  and  land 
now  in  the  occupation  of  George  Watts,  the  owner,  whose  father 
purchased  it  by  public  auction,  subject  to  this  charge  amongst  its  an< 
nual  outgoings.  The  said  ten  fallings  were  given  by  will  by  William 
Nelson,  1776 ;  the  will  remains  in  the  archdeacon's  resister-office, 
Norwich : — also  10s.  yearly,  being  the  interest  arising  from  10{.  in 
the  hands  of  Robert  Denn,  esq.,  not  known  by  whom  given.  There 
is  an  allotment  of  land  made  to  the  poor  of  this  parish,  under  the  act 
of  inclosure,  containing  SAa.  Sr.  SAp.  vested  in  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
the  rector,  churchwardens,  and  overseers,  for  the  time  being,  the  rent 
arising  therefrom  to  be  applied  in  supplying  fuel  to  such  poor  per- 
sons nnding  in  the  parish,  whose  rents  do  not  exceed  51.  a  year. 

The  poor*8  rate  of  this  parish,  on  an  average  of  twenty- 
years  to  Lady-day,  1821,  does  not  exceed  2g.  Sd.  in  the 
pound  a  year,  supposing  a  rate  to  be  made  for  a  whole  year, 
and  the  valuation  made  at  one  pound  an  acre — this  includes 
the  expense  of  keeping  the  church  in  repair  also,  there 
having  been  no  church  rate  made  during  the  above  period. 
The  church  ways,  with  the  gates,  styles,  bridges,  and  fen- 
ces, are  kept  in  repair  by  the  rector.  The  parish  is  assessed 
2/.  6<.  6d,  to  a  1800/.  levy,  as  a  county  rate,  being  at  the 
rate  of  2«.  Id.  for  every  100/.  raised.  The  roads  are  in  good 
repair. 

November,  1825,  some  persons  stole  the  iron  chest  from 
out  the  church,  containing  the  terriers  and  other  writings  be- 
longing to  the  parish.* — Common  inclosed,  1794. 

ELMHAM.  Eighteen  miles.  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  1046. — Called  North  Elmham  to  distinguish  it  from  South 
Elmham  in  Suffolk.  Elmham  is  seated  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Wensum,  and  also  has  a  small  brook,  which  run- 
ning from  the  park,  empties  itself  into  the  said  river,  and 
not  the  Hier,  as  some  improperly  call  it.  This  place  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Jlamen  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Elmham,  now  a  village,  was  a  city  and  seat  of 
the  bishops  of  Norfolk,  from  about  673  to  1075.     Bisus  the 

*  A  remarkable  circamsUnce  happened  at  this  cbarch  at  the  barlal  of  a  person  here 
in  1747.  He  died  at  Watton  considerably  in  debt,  and  sheriflTs  ofllcers  were  waiting 
CO  the  road  by  which  the  corpse  shoald  pass  to  arrest  the  body  ;  those  baring  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  faneral  having  information  thereof,  went  by  another  road  and  arrived 
safe  with  the  dead  man  at  Dvnham,  and  had  jnst  time  to  lower  the  corpse  into  the 
groood  as  the  officers  entered  the  chvrch,  which  was  too  late  for  ezecating  their  com* 
mission. 
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fourth  bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  about  673,  divided  thw 
diocese  into  two,  on  account  of  its  being  too  large,  when  one 
bishop  was  appointed  to  reside  here,  and  the  other  at  Dun- 
wich.  After  the  see  was  removed  to  Norwich*  when  the 
exchange  of  lands  took  place  between  Henrv  Vllf.  and 
bishop  Nix  to  avoid  the  troubles  which  he  nad  brought 
upon  himself,  the  bishops  of  this  diocese  made  North  Elm-* 
bam  one  of  their  places  of  residence  s  and  to  this  place  the 
bishop  of  Norwich  retreated  when  pope  Innocent  IX.  ex- 
communicated king  John,  and  so  much  enraged  him  by  it. 
In  the  eleventh  of  Richard  II.  Henry  Spencer,  bishop,  had  a 
license  to  embattle  and  make  a  castle  of  his  manor-house, 
when  he  seems  to  have  rebuilt  it,  but  which  is  now  entirely 
demolished ;  the  site  of  it  was  on  a  grand  artificial  hill  or 
mount,  surrounded  with  a  great  and  deep  entrenchment, 
(containing  about  five  acres),  fornaerly  no  doubt  full  of  water, 
to  which  belonged  a  noble  demesne  or  paik.  From  this  cas- 
tle there  was  a  vault  underground  leading  to  the  altar  of  the 
churchy  where  the  bishops  of  old  sought  God  daily  by  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  That  it  was  always  a  place  of  strength,  or 
castle,  b  highly  probable,  most  of  the  bishops  in  dncient 
days  having  castles  for  their  seats.  The  inner  keep  was  also 
encompassed  with  a  deep  ditch,  containing  within  it  about 
two  acres,  and  had  a  deep  well.  The  few  remains  of  this 
oalace  are  now  overgrown  with  briars  and  thorns  ;  the  ex* 
tensive  park  which  l^longed  to  it,  is  well  stocked  with  deer, 
and  is  the  property  of  T.  W.  Coke,  esq.  Here  is  a  fair  kept 
annually  on  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 

Srofits  of  it  are  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  priory  of 
forwich,  by  Herbert  the  bishop.  In  a  close  called  Broom 
close,  about  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  town,  (lying  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road  from  Elmham  to  Betely,  of  a  dry, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  soil,  on  a  rising  ground,  a  river  mnning 
in  the  valley),  have  been  found  many  urns,  of  a  coarse  earth, 
the  work  rough  and  uneven,  but  generally  well  burnt ;  some 
of  them  indented  and  some  plain,  some  of  a  blue,  and  some 
yellow  colour,  without  any  covers,  the  size  various,  some 
holding  a  quart,  and  some  two  or  three  quarts  or  a  gallon  ; 
very  tender  (as  most  urns  are)  when  first  exposed  to  the  air ; 
some  are  found  very  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  others 
two  or  three  spit  or  spade  deep,  containing  many  small 
pieces  of  bones^  turned  black  with  burning,  others  fjul]  of 
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ashes,  with  some  pieces  of  coarse  glass,  run,  and  sticking 
to  the  bones,  and  in  the  ashes,  some  with  pieces  of  brass 
melted  and  unmelted ;  also  with  pieces  of  iron,  so  decayed 
with  rust,  that  their  figure  or  use  does  not  appear;  some  with 
small  knives,  eat  up  with  rust ;  also  with  small  pincers  or 
nippers,  commonly  of  brass,  perfect  and  good,  which  de- 
monstrates the  great  antiquity  of  [the  place;  a  penknife 
found  in  one  about  four  inches  and  half  long,  with  a  wrought 
handle,  a  bodkin  of  the  same  size,  a  dagger  about  one  foot 
long,  with  a  wrought  handle,  hilt  and  bar  found  in  a  ditch  ; 
a  green  glass  in  form  of  a  cone,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
three  inches  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top, 
probably  a  lacrymatoiy  found  in  an  urn.  In  February,  1711, 
some  labourers  repairing  the  fence  on  the  south  side  of  this 
close,  or  in  raising  a  new  ditch,  in  the  lands  of  John  Harvey, 
esq.,  of  Old  Buckingham,  dug  up  about  thirty  urns,  but 
found  little  valuable  or  curious  in  them,  but  only  ashes  and 
dust,  this  moved  other  persons  to  make  further  trial,  who 
found  several,  near  to  one  another ;  one  person  employed  in 
the  search,  is  said  to  have  taken  up  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  yet  the  compass  of  the  ground  that  was  thus 
turned  up  did  not  exceed  a  rood.  Some  coins,  however,  have 
been  found  here  in  a  piece  of  ground  about  two  furlongs 
aouth  of  the  town,  in  tne  road  to  East  Dereham,  (where  old 
wells  and  foundations  of  houses  are  to  be  seen) ;  a  country- 
man digging  to  sow  carrots,  about  sixty  years  since,  (con- 
tinues Blomefield),  is  said  to  have  dug  up  the  quantity  of 
a  pint  and  a  half.  These  silver  ones,  he  continues,  as  I  take 
it»  were  found  in  this  last  mentioned  place: 

VBSPATIANV6  Avo.  12eo6iif6,  the  image  of  the  goddess 
Peace,  seated,  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  right  hand. 

CASAR  Divi   F.   DOMITIANVS    coss    viii.      Revene, 

PRINCBPS  JVVBNTVTIS. 

DIVA  FAVSTINA.  Reverse^  standing  as  a  goddess  with 
a  wand  in  her  right  hand. 

LVCILLA       AVGVSTA      ANTONINA        AVOV8TI        FILIA. 

Reverte,  concordia,  seated. 

G.  constantivs  nob.  CiESAR.  Reverse,  Roman  tro- 
phies between  two  soldiers,  gloria  bxbrcitvs.  This  is 
of  brass. 

Here  viras  also  found  a  silver  Roman  ring,  the  impress, 
an  eagle  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  beak.    These  coins  prove 
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this  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Here  was  a  cbuicfa 
built  by  bishop  Herbert,  but  the  present  edifice  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  that  antiquity.*  It  has  a  square  embattled 
tower,  with  a  shaft  or  small  spire,  with  five  bells,  and  a 
clock  ;  its  length  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  by  six- 
ty-six ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Pynning*, 
Harvey,  Smith,  Read,  Turner,  Tavemer,  and  Snetting.-f 
On  the  pannels  of  the  chancel  door  were  painted  the  four 
doctors  of  the  church,  Augustine,  Gregory,  Ambrose,  and 
Jerome.  The  seat  of  the  bishops  stood  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  this  edifice.     Here  is  Nawers*  manor. 

Elmham  hall,  the  seat  of  the  hon.  G.  J.  Milles,  stands 
in  a  fine  park,  ornamented  with  wood  and  water,  and  seated 
on  an  eminence  commanding  a  variety  of  pleasing  views. 

FRANSHAM  (MAGNA).    Twenty-two  miles.    All  Saints. 
P.   322.      Written   Fraudesham  in  Domesday-book;   frau 
iu  the  British  tongue  from  fiuar  lenis,  being  a  gentle  run  of 
water.     At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  church  is 
an  ancient  chapel,  at  the  entrance  of  which,  (says  Blome^ 
field,)  is  a  large  stone,  whereon  is  the  portraiture  of  a 
person  armed  cap-a-pi6,  his-h^nds  conjoined,  and  elevated  ^ 
as  in  prayer,  within  a  curious  arch  or  canopy  work  of  brass    \ 
inlaid  in  the  stone,  round  the  verge  of  which  runs  a  fillet  of    t 
brass,  with  an  inscription  to  Galfridus  Fransham.t    On,  a    % 
gravestone  in  the  nave  is  a  portraiture  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  in  their  winding  sheets ;  and  on  a  plate  an  Orate^  to   | 
John  Crudd  and  his  wife,  M,cccc,xxxix.  who  bequeathed 
to  his  wife  his  trede.    Just  under  the  arch  of  the  steeple 
lies  also  a  stone,  with  the  portraiture  of  a  woman,  in  brass, 
in  a  winding  sheet,  with  this  inscription : — 


Oratef  p.  a'i'a*  Cecilise  uxor  John  Legge. 


\ 


*  A  dlspnte  arlilof  In  lt77,  between  the  prior  and  convent  who  had  the  reetory, 
and  Robert,  then  vicar,  concerning  the  repair  of  the  chancel,  and  the  ornaments 
thereof,  as  well  within  as  without.  It  was  determined  by  William,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
that  considering  how  amply  it  was  endowed  It  should  be  repaired  by  the  vicar, 
dated  at  lliorp  by  Korwlch,  1277. 

1  At  Elmham,  was  a  wooden  chorch  or  chapel,  bnllt  by  the  Saxons.  Vide  J^{- 
moH**  Poath,  Works,  fol.  itS7.  p.  189;  see  also  GenVs,  Mag. 

X  This  flgnre  which  is  not  mentioned  in  Oongh,  is  so  very  similar,  and  accords  so 
closely  In  point  of  date  to  that  of  sir  Simon  Felbrlgge,  thai  one  Is  tempted  to  believe 
them  works  of  the  same  artist.  The  family  of  Fransham  held  this  village,  whence  Its 
name  was  derived,  near  four  hnndred  years,  and  terminated  with  the  person  com* 
nicmomted  by  this  monument ;  he  died  without  issue,  leaving  five  sisters,  his  co^idrv. 
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Here  are  the  manors  of  Oldhalls,  Swathing^s,  and  Crud  or 
CniddsHall. 

Rey.  Georgb  Haogitt,  A.  M.  resident  minister  of  the 
parishes  of  Mileham  and  Fransharo,  and  rector  of  Beacham- 
well,  Norfolk,  1788,  was  born  October,  12th,  1727,  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  school,  a  member  of  Clare  Hall,  1775, 
elected  fellow,  1779, 1782,  M.  A.  vacated  his  fellowship  by 
marriage,  1786 ;  he  changed  his  residence  of  Mileham  and 
Fransham,  in  1703,  for  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Litcham 
and  Lexham,  and  he  died  January  31st,  1795,  aged  sixty- 
eight. — See  Gent^s  Mag,  June,  1825. 

FRANSHAM  (parva).  Twenty-one  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  228  Lies  on  the  turnpike  road  between  Norwich  and 
Lynn  Regis.  The  church  has  no  tower.  Here  is  Canons 
manor. — Inclosure  act,  1805. 

GAT£LY.   Eighteen  miles.   St.  Helen.   P.  104.  Written 
in  Domesday-book  Gatalea.     This,  in  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's time  was  the  lordship  of  Bund,  a  thane  or  freeman. 
«  In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  sir  Ralph  de  Gatelle,  knt.,  con- 
»  firmed  by  deed,  <an<  aate,  to  tlie  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
•  at  Norwich,  all  the  land  which  Thomas  son  of  Herlewyn, 
'  held  of  him,  paying  to  him  and  his  heirs  5«.  Ic^.  and  for 
common  pasture  in  the  whole  village  of  Gatilley,  one  pound 
of  pepper  yearly,  on  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.* 

GODWICK.  Twenty  miles.  St. see  Tittleshall. 

^  Called  in  Domesday-book  God  wick,  alias  Hendwyck.     In 
\  this  town,  (says  Blomefield,)  is  the  old  seat  of  sir  Edward 
Coke,  but  when  he  wrote  nothing  remained  of  the  church 
^    but  its  ancient  steeple. 

•  When  Robert  Buynard  died,  lelied  of  this  estate  in  the  foarUi  of  Edward  III. 
It  was  round  that  be  had  held  it  of  Iiabel,  qneen  dowager  of  England,  by  the  service 
of  two  knight's  fees,  and  paying  M«.  per  annaoi,  castle  gnard  to  Dover.  At  this  time 
there  was  a  capital  messaage  at  Oatele^,  of  no  yaloe  above  the  reparations ;  six  score 
acres  of  arable  land,  at  8d.  per  acre,  six  acres  of  meadow,  vnlned  at  0s.  per  annam, 
three  acres  of  coppice  wood,  valned  at  six  years  growth,  at  40d.  per  acre,  a  windmill, 
very  minons,  at  Ss.  per  annnm,  rent  of  assise,  payable  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  St. 
Michael,  40s.  the  winter  works  of  the  customary  tenants,  valoed  at  lod.  the  price  of 
every  work,  ^.  fifteen  summer  works,  valued  at  lAd.  one  hundred  autumn  works, 
valned  at  as.  4d.  thirty  da>s  work  digging  of  tnrf  or  flags,  {opera  lurbaria),  IM. 
.  Ifty  hens  at  Christmas,  4s.  ad.  each  Id.  pleas  and  perquisites  of  court  lete,  valued  at 
haur  a  mark  per  annnm. 
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GRESSENHALE.  Eighteen  miles.  The  Assumptioa  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  P.  861. — According  to  the  Complete 
History  of  Norfolk,  1730,  but  not  mentioned  by  Blomefield, 
was  anciently  held  by  the  Estotevilles,  from  whence  it  passed 
to  the  FoUiots,  to  the  Hastings,  and  the  L'Estrauges.  The 
church  is  a  large  pile,  built  in  a  cathedral  manner,  with  a 
north  and  south  transept,  and  a  tower  in  the  middle  as  you 
enter  the  chancel.  In  1401,  it  was  repaired  by  John  Feraur, 
and  Joan  his  wife,  which  tower  decaying,  license  was  granted 
in  1008,  to  take  down  the  spire  on  the  top  of  it.  The  north 
transept  is  called  Feraur*s  chantry  or  chapel,  and  that  on 
the  south  Hasting's  chapel.  The  communion  table  which  is 
railed  in,  has  a  covering  of  red,  silk,  with  a  deep  silver  lace, 
and  a  rich  piece  of  gold  brocade,  with  a  large  cross  of  silk 
worked  upon  it,  the  gift  of  the  wife  of  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Hare.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Feraur, 
the  Estmond*s  the  L'£strange*s,  Vesey,  and  Davy.  St.  Ni- 
cholas chapel  was  founded  in  a  place  called  Rougfaolm,  in 
Gressenhak,  by  William  de  Stutevil,  lord  of  the  town  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  It  was  a  long  narrow  building  with  a 
north  and  south  transept,  and  chancel,  all  in  ruins  when 
Blomeiield  wrote,  and  has  been  since  converted  to  a  house. 
A  little  way  south  of  where  the  brethren  lived  stood  a  build- 
ing, the  site  of  which  was  then  an  osier  ground ;  the  common 
seal  of  this  house  was  the  effigy  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  his  ponti- 
ficals. John  Strange,  the  last  incumbent,  had  a  pension  of 
4/.  \6s.  per  annum,  paid  by  the  crown,  and  was  living  in 
1503.  Here  is  Hareford's  manor.  An  annual  fair  is  kept 
at  Gressenhale,  on  St.  Nicholas'  day,  December  6.  Gres- 
senhale  common  was  inclosed  in  1774— further  inclosure  act, 
1811 ;  and  in  1776,  the  house  of  industry  was  erected.* 

HOE  (or  Hotr.)     Sixteen  miles.     St. '— .   P.  228. 

Is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  and  in  the  parish  of  East  Dereham, 
and  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Ely,  founded  by  St.  Audrey  or 
Etheldreda,  and  was  held  by  Ralph  son  of  Ivo,  of  the  abbot, 
and  afterwards  of  the  king,  as  appears  from  Domesday- 
book  ;  to  which  belongs  a  chapel,  with  a  nave,  a  north  and 
south  aisle,  a  square  tower,  and  three  bells.  Here  are 
Oratet  for  the  souls  of  Skarlet,  Dunha  de  Hoo,  Gentilema, 

*  Febraarv  90,  I8i8,  Elisabeth  wife  of  Robert  Wells  of  this  place,  was  dellTered  of 
four  liTing  coildreD|  three  boys  and  one  girl. 
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Clark,  Uttl>er,  and  the  L'Cstranges.  In  the  north  aisle  at 
the  east  end  was  a  chapel,  and  in  the  north  window  the 
figure  of  a  person  lying  dead,  and  five  priests,  as  praying  by 
him  ;  and  in  the  east  window,  a  representation  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  here  was  probably  a  clerk*s  chantry. — Inclosure 
act,  1811. 

HORNINGTOFT.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Edmund  the 
King.  P.  254. — On  the  church  font  is  the  arms  of  Castell. 
In  1796,  June  1st,  Horningtoft  church  steeple,  with  its 
bells,  fell  and  demolished  part  of  the  church ;  a  new  steeple 
was  erected,  and  the  church  repaired  in  1797,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  inhabitants. 

Kypton  was  one  of  the  king's  lordships  at  the  survey,  and 
with  Horningtoft  was  valued  at  7/. 

KEMPSTON.  Twenty-two  miles.  St. .   P.  66. 

Written  in  Domesday-book,  Kemestuna. — Allotting  act, 
1812. 

LEXHAM  (east).  Twenty-five  miles.  P.  186.  Written 
Leccesham  in  Domesday-book. — ^Was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Stutevilcs,  Foliots,  Hastings,  UEstranges,  Wodehouses, 
and  Rous,  ^c.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower ; 
in  the  chancel  is  an  inscription  to  William  Alpe,  ob.  1629. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  East  Lexham  and  Rous*s. — Com- 
mon inclosed,  1796. 

Lexham  hall  is  the  seat  of  Frederick  Keppel,  esq. 

LEXHAM  (west).  Twenty-six  miles.  St.  Nicholas. 
P.  92. — The  church  has  a  round  tower  at  the  west  end.  A 
little  beyond  Lexham  the  road  passes  through  a  valley,  with 
a  rising  carpet  lawn  on  each  side  ;  the  view  is  singular  and 
pleasing:  the  open  country  points  afterwards  into  lanes, 
which  grow  more  pleasant  as  we  approach  Raynham. 

LITCHAM.  Twenty-four  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  686. 
Written  in  Domesday -book,  Licham  and  Letham. — A  con- 
siderable village  on  the  road  from  Lynn  Regis.  In  the 
twenty*fifth  of  Edward  L,  Robert  de  Felton  had  the  grant, 
of  a  market  every  week  at  his  manor  of  Litcham,  and  a  fair 
yearly,  on  the  day  and  morrow  of  the  feast  of  All  Saints, 
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with  free  warren.  The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  a 
clock  and  dial,  built  by  Matthew  Halcot,  a  tanner,  who  new 
cast  the  bells,  and  gave  the  clock.  In  this  church  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Neale,  Lawrence,  Glover, 
Wastell,  Girling,  and  Halcot.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Ne- 
therhalt,  and  East  Hall.  In  1760  an  act  was  passed  for 
inclosing  and  dividing  the  commons  which  were  inclosed, 
1765.  On  a  common  in  this  parish  was  formerly  a  hermi- 
tage, occupied  by  Thomas  Cannon. 

LONGHAM.  Twenty  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  298.— Was  in 
the  possession  of  the  L'Estranges,  Gunton,  and  the  lord- 
chief-justice  Coke,  ^c.  The  church  has  a  square  tower, 
with  two  bells ;  the  hall  standing  a  little  south  of  it. 

MILEHAM.  Twenty-one  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
P.  516. — A  considerable  village,  lying  on  the  road  from 
Norwich  to  Lynn ;  was  owned  at  one  time  by  Richard  Fitz- 
alan,  the  first  of  that  name  who  bore  the  name  of  Arundel, 
from  whom  it  came  to  the  family  of  sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
ttnd  lastly,  in  1585,  to  that  of  Barnwell.  The  church  has 
a  square  tower,  with  four  bells ;  this  tower  serves  as  a  porch. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Pepys,  Barn- 
wells,  Wards,  Brown,  Bradfield,  Strange,  Bastard,  ^c.  In 
the  churchyard,  raised  on  a  stone,  is  a  curious  lofty  pillar, 
for  a  cross,  the  upper  part  broken  off;  and  near  it  on  the 
north  side  is  a  freestone  altar-tomb,  ornamented  with  carv- 
ing of  flowers.  Mr.  Glover  founded  a  school  here,  depo- 
siting money  in  the  hands  of  sir  Edward  Coke  for  the  same. 
About  1600,  there  was  a  park,  with  much  timber,  sold  as  it 
said  by  the  acre,  at  40«.  or  thereabouts,  and  on  every  acre 
forty  or  sixty  good  timber  trees ;  this  park  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Norwich  to 
Lynn :  and  in  the  town  was  formerly  a  strong  castle,  called 
Arundel  castle,  (built,  as  Blomefield  imagines,  by  Alan,  son 
of  Flaad,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  gave  the  manor),  the  site 
of  which  is  now  part  of  the  domain  of  the  manor  of  Mile- 
ham;  it  stood  by  the  road  side,  on  the  left  beyond  the 
churcii,  as  above,  being  of  an  oval  form,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  acres,  surrounded  by  two  deep  ditches ;  in  that 
part  to  the  south  was  the  keep,  with  another  ditch,  where 
are  ruins  of  walls  that  crossed  the  ditch ;  and  the  north 
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part  was  the  barbican.  The  outward  ditch  and  inclosure 
seems  to  have  gone  across  the  high  road,  and  to  have  in- 
closed the  house  and  ground  wherein  sir  Edward  Coke  was 
bom,  as  on  each  side  of  it,  and  behind  it  may  be  observed 
the  entrance,  which  seems  to  have  been  on  the  west  side. 
The  house  in  which  sir  Edward  Coke  was  born,  was  taken 
down  and  a  new  one  erected  on  its  site  bv  the  present  owner, 
in  the  year  1792.  Here  is  Burghwood  manor. — ^Allotting 
act,  1812. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  celebrated  lord-chief-justice, 
was  a  native  of  this  village,*  bom  in  1540.  He  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Coke,  esq.,  and  educated  at  Norwich  free 
school,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  having  studied  four  years,  he  was  admitted  of 
Clifford*s  inn,  and  soon  after  to  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  six  years  afterwards ;  and  upon  that  cho- 
sen reader  of  Lyon's  inn  for  three  years.  Here  his  learned 
lectures  begat  him  such  reputation,  that  crowds  of  clients 
flocked  after  him,  which  rendered  him  acceptable  (says  his 
biographer)  to  Bridget  Paston,t  an  heiress  worth  30,000/. 
and  recommended  him  to  Norwich  for  their  recorder,  and  to 
Norfolk  for  their  knight  of  the  shire,  to  sit  in  parliament, 
where  he  acted  so  contrary  to  the  court  party,  diat  to  pre- 
vent his  being  elected  as  a  member,  he  was  chosen  sheriff  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  no  excuse  would  serve  to  exempt  him 
from  that  office,  though  he  had  been  chief  justice.  He  was, 
continues  his  biographer,  a  man  of  admirable  parts,  yet  did 
he  not  disdain  to  endeavour  to  browbeat  Raleigh  into  guilti- 
ness, to  please  James  I.  when  he  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to 
call  the  prisoner  while  at  the  bar,  '  the  notoriest  traitor  that 
ever  came  to  the  barr,*  '  a  monster,'  '  a  spider  of  hell,' 
'  damnable  atheist,'  i^c.  &c.  while  he  ])rofessed  to  speak  re- 
verendly  of  kings  and  potentates.  He  was,  adds  his  pane- 
gyrist, of  a  comely  countenance,  and  delighting  in  good 
cloathes,  saying,  '  the  neatness  of  the  body  might  denote 
the  purity  of  the  soul.'  He  died  worth  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  so  that,  though  he  had  many  children,  they  might 


*  Sir  Henry  SpclmaD  says,  the  birth  of  thU  great  man  might  fyretage  hit  wonderfai 
excellency,  for  hu  mother  wu  delivered  of  him  so  suddenly,  by  the  fire  side,  that  she 
coald  not  be  soon  enoogh  carried  np  to  her  bed,  wbidi  stood  In  the  room  above,  and 
adds,  that  sir  Edward  shewed  him  the  very  place. 

f  Miscalled  by  Chalmers,  the  daoghter  of  John  Preston,  esq. 
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be  said  to  be  all  heirs.  His  last  words  were,  *  Lord,  thv 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done.'  He  died  September  3rd, 
1634,  at  Stoke  Pogeys,  Bucks.  He  was  buried  in  TittleshaU 
church,  (see  that  article), — For  a  further  accouot  of  Coke, 
see  Chalmera,  Fuller,  Sfc.  Sfc.  See  a  plate,  contaioing  a 
view  of  Arundel  castle,  with  a  plan,  and  a  view  of  the  tomb 
in  the  churchyard,  in  Gent,*s  Mag»  June,  1819. 

KirtHmg,  or  Kerting,  valued  in  the  Conqueror^s  book 
with  Stigand*s  manor  of  Mileham. 

OXWICK.  Twenty  m'des.  All  Saints.  P.  79.  An- 
ciently called  Ossuic. — In  or  about  the  year  1760,  a  silver 
seal  was  ploughed  up  near  Snoring,  curiously  engraved,  and 
a  fine  impress,  well  ornamented,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling; 
m  the  centre  of  it  is  a  small  shield,  with  three  ox  heads, 
and  this  legend — 

SIOILL.   THOME   DB  OXWYC. 

The  seal  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barnwell,  of  Mile- 
ham,  and  an  impression  of  it  in  the  Norwich  Museum. 

PATTESLY.  Nineteen  miles.  SeeOxwick.  St.  John  the 
Baptist. — Pattesly,  or  Patesley,  though  rated  along  with  Ox- 
wick,  and  adjoiniuff,  is  consolidated  with  the  vicarage  of  Mat- 
tishall,  in  the  hundred  of  Mitford  and  deanery  of  Hingham. 

ROUGHAM.  Twenty-nine  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  330. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Ruhham. — Held  by  earl  Warren, 
Thomas  de  Rugham,  the  Reads,  the  Yelvertons,  and  the 
Norths.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower,  over 
the  west  door  of  which  is  a  small  piece  of  sculpture,  in  a 
very  fine  style,  but  much  mutilated  in  the  centre.  Under 
a  Gothic  aich,  is  Christ  on  the  cross,  by  his  side  the  remains 
of  a  figure  praying ;  round  this  the  architrave  is  beautifully 
ornamented  with  a  wreath  of  grape  leaves,  in  the  style  of 
that  at  Arminghall.  On  each  side  of  the  part  containing 
the  crucifixion,  are  the  remains  of  statues  under  a  broken 
canopy,  two  figures  of  angels  are  remarkably  good  specimens 
of  sculpture. — See  a  fine  etching  of  this  in  Coiman*s  Antiq, 
of  Norfolk,  Here  is  an  altar-piece  of  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  painted  glass  is  still  remaining. 
Here  is  a  piscina,  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Swaff- 
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ham,  North,  the  Yeiverton's/  Peyton,  Bladwell.f  Roger 
North,  sixth  sou  of  Dudley  lord  North,  in  1690^  made 
great  improvements  in  Rougham  hall,  and  in  the  lands, 
by  planting  and  inclosing,  t  On  a  gravestone  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel,  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  between  his 
two  wives;  under  his  first  wife,  on  the  right  hand,  are 
the  portraitures  of  ten  children,  in  brass ;  and  under  the 
other,  six  children :  the  plate  whereon  was  the  inscription, 
is  torn  off,  (as  also  that  of  hb  first  wife),  but  by  the  arms  it 
appears  to  commemorate  William  Yelverton,  esq.,  1586, 
grandson  of  a  son  of  the  judge.  On  a  stone,  with  a  brass 
of  a  knight  in  armour,  and  his  lady,  seven  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  (the  brass  of  which  latter  is  torn  off),  is  an  in- 
scription to  William  Yelverton,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  judge, 
ob.  1481.  This  brass  very  much  resembles  that  of  John 
Wodehouse,  esq.,  in  its  general  style  and  costume,  but  is  not 
so  badly  executed ;  it  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  in  which 
we  meet  with  Arabic  numerals,  and  a  miserable  attempt  at 
a  metrical  jingling  epitaph  :  all  the  shields  are  now  gone. 
Here  is  a  stone,  facing  the  communion-table,  removed  from 
its  original  place,  with  a  brass  of  two  infants  in  swaddling 
clothes,  John  and  Roger,  grandchildren  possibly  of  the  Yel- 
verton, and  probably  given  under  date  1481.  Besides  these 
brasses  are  two  loose  in  the  church  chest,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents the  mother  of  the  ten  children  alluded  to  above ;  §  and 
on  a  low  altar-tomb,  with  a  brass  effigy  of  a  man  and  a  lady, 
was  an  orate  in  memory  of  the  judge,  and  on  a  plate — 

Oraie  p.  a^ab  Willelmi  Yelverton,  militis  et  qiionda  josttci  doralni 
regis  de  suo  Banco  et  domine  Agnelis  uxor  sue  qai  quide  Wilklmo 
obijt  27  die  Martis. 

•  See  TeHiM/mta  Vetvtta,  p.  71«,  tol.  ii. 

t  licre  lies  interred  (in  Uie  cliapel),  tir  John  Bladwell,  the  eldest  son  of  WUUmu 
Bladwell,  of  SwunuinKton,  esq.  of  that  ancient  fkmily ;  be  was  a  loyal  subject,  a  fldcb- 
fai  fri«ttd,  a  good  nvighbottr,  Imly  Jast,  and  wisely  cbariuble;  be  loved  cbarcb,  and 
her  well  composed  litnrgy,  and  was  a  constant  rec«lver  of  the  holy  communion.  He 
endowed  the  vicarage  of  this  town  with  a  good  boose,  and  some  land  adjoining  to  it. 
lie  left  this  world  the  I4ib  of  October,  in  the  year  of  hb  age  sixty-foar,  and  of  our 
Lord,  1680. 

X  one  remark  Is  worthy  of  notice. — lliat  at  the  time  when  this  mansion  was  ocen- 
picd  by  Roger  North,  esq  ,  the  net  rent  roll  of  the  whole  estate  did  not  exceed  4oO<. 
per  annum,  since  which  period  it  has,  through  the  skill,  industry,  and  capital  of  the 
succeeding  tenantry)  been  gradually  advancing,  and  Is  now  let  at  no  leas  a  sum  than 
3540/.  Quer,v.  Is  there  any  increase  in  the  value  of  property  (solely  agricnltnrat) 
equal  to  this  in  the  kingdom  t 

$  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  future  antiquarians,  &c.,  that  these  brasses  will 
be  otic  day  restored  to  their  places,  or  at  least  preserved  from  the  fings  of  the  igno* 
rant  bnaierl 
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« 

Od  the  south  side  of  the  church  there  was  a  library,  built 
b^  an  ancestor  of  the  Norths,  and  furnished  with  books  by 
his  own  and  other  benefactions,  particularly  of  Dudleya 
North.*— See  vol.  hi.  p.  6,  NortK'g  Life  of  North.  These 
books,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  parties  concerned,  were  sold 
as  waste  paper  to  a  bookseller,  about  forty  years  ago.  At  a 
distance  from  the  church  to  the  south,  was  an  old  chapel, 
afterwards  called  the  Chapel  barn.  Here  are  the  manors 
ofRougham,   and  Greens  Hall,  alias  Fincham. 

Rougham  hall  was  the  seat  of  Fountain  North,  esq.  The 
mansion  and  plantations  were  spacious,  and  the  situation  is 
healthy.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  house  but  some  of 
the  foundation  walls,  vet  is  the  situation,  though  not  very 
picturesque,  remarkably  pleasant,  from  the  parkish  appear- 
ance given  by  the  large  trees  yet  remaining ;  and  which  seem 
to  ask  for  another  mansion-house  to  occupy  and  enliven  its 
once  inhabited  space. 

Edward  Spelman,  esq.,  who  resided  at  High  house, 
near  Rougham,  was  the  great  great  grandson  of  sir  Heniy 
Spelman.  He  died  March  12th,  1767,  and  was  the  trans- 
lator of  **  The  Roman  Antiquities  of  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
sensis,''  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  in  four  volumes. — See 
a  list  of  his  works  in  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  304. 

Sir  William  Yblverton,  knight  of  the  Bath,  (see  p. 
768,  note),  of  this  place,  was  lord-chief-justice  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench.  He  presided  in  the  said  court  under 
queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Bayley,  in  his  **  History  of  the 
Tower,  (p.  613),  of  London,*'  says,  '•  Yelverton,  the  Ser- 
jeant at  law,  opened  the  case  of  Essex,  with  severe  reflec- 
tions on  him,  a  line  of  conduct  similar  to  that  of  the  great 
Coke,  (see  p.  829),  which,  supposing  it  to  be  a  customary 
one,  takes,  perhaps,  a  little  from  the  want  of  heart  of  the 
attorney-general  judging  men  as  they  should  be  judged, 
according  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived." 

Roger  North,  of  this  place,  brother  of  the  lord-chief- 
justice,  bom  in  1650,  left  behind  him,  in  his  own  hand  wri- 
ting, **  Memoirs  of  Music,"  probably  still  remaining  in  the 
family ;  it  contained  accounts  of  all  the  celebrated  amateurs 
and  composers,  an^  was  referred  to  by  Hawkins  and  Bur- 
ney.  He  was  also  a  practical  musician,  and  had  an  organ 
built  at  his  seat,  by  Old  Schmdt,  which  organ  is  now  in 
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Dereham  church.     He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1734. 
— Vide  Diet  of  MuHcians, 

SCARNING.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  496.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Sceminga.' — ^Is  only 
separated  from  Dereham  by  a  small  rivulet^  and  was  at  one 
time  called  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  being 
occupied  by  a  number  of  hospitable  persons  of  the  class  of 
yeomanry  or  freeholders,  who  lived  on  their  own  landed 
estates,  consisting  chiefly  of  rich  pasture  ground,  most  of 
which  has  since  been  converted  into  arable  land^  The 
church,  a  single  pile,  has  a  square  tower  of  flint  stone,  and 
is  about  seventy-live  feet  high,  with  five  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the'  memory  of  the  Brownes,  Repps,  the 
Blackballs,  Batch,  Games,  Brett,  and  Russel.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Waltham  Abbey,  Northern  Hall,  Guntons  or 
Wendling  Abbey,  Scarning  Hall,*  and  Drayton  HalK — Com- 
mon inclosed,  1765.     Further  inclosure  act,  1811% 

The  Free  School  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
a  yeoman  of  the  name  of  Secker,  ^'  to  be  kept  so  long  as 
the  world  continues,"  and  endowed  with  a  farm  in  this  pa- 
rish, to  which  an  addition  was  made  on  the  inclosure  of  the 
waste,  called  New  Seaming.  The  whole  estate  consists  now  of 
between  ninety  and  ninety-five  acres,  and  is  part  free  and  part 
copyhold,  the  fee  simple  of  which  is  vested  in  seven  trustees. 
There  never  were  any  statutes.  The  children  educated  are 
of  Seaming  parents,  and  taught  free  of  expense.  No  age 
is  fixed  either  for  their  admission  or  departure ;  but  it  is 
now,  and  has  for  more  than  fiftv  years  past,  been  accounted 
an  English  school.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  some  advan- 
tages belonging  to  this  school  at  Emanuel  college,  Camb. 
The  lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  was  educated  at  this  school. 
— Vide  Carlisle's  Schools, 

Roger- DE  Scarning,  bishop  of  Norwich,  died  1278. 

Thomas  Taylor,  nonconformist  divine  and  author, 
1625,  is  mentioned  by  some  authors,  but  we  know  not  upon 
what  authority,  to  be  somehow  connected  with  this  county. 
— See  Compaulium  of  Norfolk^  in  Gent.'s  Mag.  vol.  88. 

Rev.  St.  John  Priest,  A.  M.,  master  of  the  free  school 
of  Scarning,  died  September  1818,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 

*  Scarning  ball  was  possessed  by  the  family  of  De  Fransham,  Who  in  the  third  of 
Edward  I.  held  here,  and  in  Fransham  Magna,  one  fee  of  tlte  earl  Warren, 

3  G 
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btfi  age.  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Pembroke 
hall,  Cambridge ;  and  in  1780  was  senior  wrangler,  and  ad- 
judged the  first  of  Smith's  mathematical  prizes.  In  1786 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Parham  with  Hacheston 
annexed,  Suffolk.  In  1799  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  Kerdeston  cum  Repham,  and  afterwards  to  Billingford. 
As  roaster  of  Seaming  free  school  he  resided  upon  the  school 
fttrm,  and  fot  many  years  took  private  pupils,  but  discon- 
tinued them  at  the  time  when  the  income  tax  was  first  im- 
posed, being  of  opinion  that  no  profit  could  then  be  derived 
from  them.  He  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Norfolk  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  its  first  institution  in  1800,  and  held  that 
situation  till  his  death.  Mr.  Priest's  publications  are  "  De- 
lectus Orsecorum  Sententianim  cum  Notis,  tum  Gmmmaticis 
turn  Philologicis  in  usum  Tyronuro  accommodatus,"  1703 ; 
second  edition,  1804,  8vo. ;  the  whole  volume  will  be  found 
to  be  an  useful  Chrestomathia.  It  was  once  Mr.  Priest's 
intention  to  have  subjoined  a  lexicon.  He  also  wrote  a 
**  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Bucks.,"1810 ;  second 
edition,  1813«— See  GetUJs  Mag,  October,  1818,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Robbrt  Potter,  the  translator  of  .£schylus, 
held  the  vicarage  of  Scarninff  for  his  first   preferment. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  Lowestoft,  of  which  he 
was  vicar,  August  Oth,  1804,  aged  eighty-three.  He  was  the 
school  fellow  of  the  late  chancellor  Thurlow,  and,  expecting 
to  receive  from  his  lordship  a  ten  pound  note  for  a  copy  of 
his  translation  of  Sophocles,  found  the  gift  of  a  stall  in  Nor- 
wich cathedral,  which  rendered  him  comfortable  for  life. 
''When  I  first  came  to  Norwich,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "1 
was  in  debt,  my  wife  was  in  debt,  and  my  daughters  were  in 
debt ;  1  am  now  happy,  for  I  owe  no  man  any  thing."     Bi- 
shop Bagot  came  to  Mr.  Potter  to  ask  him  to  recommend  a 
clergyman  for  the  livings  of  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland, 
Potter  hesitated  a  while,  as  not  knowing  where  to  fix  on  a 
proper  person ;  ''then,"  said  the  bishop,  "I  nominate  you  !" 
— See  a  long  account  of  Potter  in  ClenL^s  Mag,  August, 
1804,  p.  792.     Mr,  Potter,   says  this  authority,   has  left 
(query  in  whose  possession)  a  MS.  work,  consisting  of  bio- 
grapical  notices  of  Norfolk  literati,  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  present.     For  a  further  account  of  Potter  see 
also  p.  107  of  our  work,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  306,  of  NichoW 
Literary  Anecdotes, 
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STANFIELD,  Twenty-two  miles.  St.  Margaiet.  P.  209. 
Written  in  Domesday-boo k,  Stanwelda  and  Stanfelda.  The 
church  has  a  square  tower. — Allotment  act,  1812. 

SWANTON  MORLEY.  Thirteen  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  728. — A  considerable  village,  so  called  from  the  lords 
Morley,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor  here.  Was  held  by 
Ralph  de  Beaufoe  ;*  it  was  also  held  by  the  de  Morles>  and 
the  Parkers.  The  church,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  to 
which  ten  marks  and  a  gold  cup  was  contributed  by  lord 
Morley,  has  a  tall  square  tower,  with  four  bells ;  and  here 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Wyghtman,  Neve,  Pyl- 
grim,  Fleming,  the  Parhams,  Jeggon,  Sheldrake,  and  Daw- 
brey.  Here  is  Hereford's  or  Hertford's  manor. — Inclosure 
act,  1754. 

William  Jbgon,  M.  A.  late  fellow  of  King's  college, 
Camb.,  and  rector  of  Swanton  Morley,  wrote  ''The Damn- 
ing nature  of  Rebellion,"  1685 ;  and  "  A  Vbitation  Sermon, 
on  Titus  ii.  v.  15,  Norwich,"  1707. 

Rev.  Joshua  Larwood,  rector  of  Swanton  Morley,  do- 
mestic chaf^in  to  admiral  Hotham,  many  years  chaplain  on 
boaixl  the  Britannia,  and  also  minister  of  Hampstead  church, 
Middlesex,  was  the  author  of  "  Erratics,"  and. other  patri- 
otic publications.  As  if  prophetic  of  his  approaching  end, 
he  had  preached  at  Hampstead  church,  the  Sunday  before 
*his  death,  from  Psalms  xxxix.  v.  13. — O  spare  me  a  little, 
that  I  may  recover  my  strength,  before  I  go  hence,  and  be 
no  more  seen.  He  died  after  a  short  illness  the  following 
Sunday,  February  14th,  1808,  aged  fifty-nine. 

TITTLESHALL  (or  TittUshale).  Twenty-two  miles.  St. 
Mary.  P.  446. — It  seems  that  John  de  Norwood  had  king 
Edward  HI.'s  license  to  settle  the  advowson  of  this  church 
on  the  master  and  scholars  of  St.  Michael's  house,  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  being  cancelled,  the  king,  in  his  thirty-third 
year,  granted  license  to  grant  it  to  the  prior  of  Walsingham, 

*  He  left  A  danghtcr  and  heiress  AgDes,  who  was  married  to  Hnbert  de  Rie,  cas- 
tellan of  Norwich  castlr,  who  was  sod  to  Hubert  de  Rie  (aceording  to  Dagdaie),  a 
tmsty  servant  to  William  dnlce  of  Norraandy,  and  sent  by  him  to  Icing  Edward  the 
Confessor,  when  that  king  lay  on  his  death  bed.  In  a  pompons  equipage  into  England, 
and  retnrned  to  his  master  with  those  tolcens  whereby  he  was  by  that  king  dedared 
bis  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  vie. — a  sword,  in  the  hilt  whereof  were  Incloied 
some  relics  of  saints ;  a  hnnter's  horn,  of  gold ;  and  the  head  of  a  mighty  stag  ;  for 
which  service  he  had  the  promise  of  being  steward  of  the  household. 

3  G  2 
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which  was  acoordingly  done  in  his  fortieth  year.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Halet,  Dacket>  and  Knightly ; 
and  here  is  a  handsome  monument,  erected  by  John  Hay- 
wood, for  15/.*  and  Nicholas  Stone,  master  mason,  at  the 
cost  of  400/.  to  the  memory  of  sir  Exlward  Coke  (of  whom 
see  an  account  under  the  article  Mileham).  It  is  of  polished 
marble,  in  the  top  of  which  is  his  armorial  bearings,  with  the 
cardinal  virtues.  On  this  tomb  is  his  elfigy  in  marble,  at 
full-length,  with  a  long  inscription:  above,  the  motto — 
PRVDBNS  QUI  PATiBNs.  Next  to  this  tomb  stands  a  mo- 
nument to  his  first  wife,  Bridget,  daughter  of  John  Paston, 
esq.,  with  eight  of  her  children.  In  1630  the  rectory  of 
Tittleshall  was  consolidated  with  Godwick.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Coxford  Priory,  Caley  or  Greynstones,  with  earl 
Warren's  fee.  Peck,  and  New  Hall. 

WEASENHAM.  Twenty-eight  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  203. 
Weasenham  lies  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Rainham. 
At  the  south-east  end  of  the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church, 
is  a  stone  staircase,  which  led  up  to  the  old  rood  loft.  This 
entrance  is  now  built  up,  and  the  rood  loft  taken  down  ;  and 
the  portrait  of  Heni^  VI.  &c.  &c.  mentioned  by  Blomefield, 
have  long  since  vanished.  The  only  distinct  hgure  remain- 
ing in  painted  glass,  is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a  crucifix  ;  the 
head  of  the  child  Jesus  is  in  another  part  of  the  window. 

WEASENHAM.  Twenty-eight  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  284. 
Called  South  or  Upper  Weasenham. — This  church  has  a 
nave,  north  aisle,  and  chancel,  and  a  square  tower ;  it  was 
originally  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  for  the  chancel 
and  tower  were  taken  down  many  years  back,  and  the  pre- 
sent brick  tower  built  on  the  top  of  the  old  porch,  anid  a 
smaller  porch  erected  by  its  side.  In  the  churchyard  of 
Weasenham  All  Saints,  is  a  handsome  monument,  of  white 
marble, — 

To  the  memory  of  Richard  Jackson,  esq.,  1768,  and  of  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  and  their  890  Richard.  He  died  in  1786,  aged  sixty-fiTe , 
having  been  for  some  time  a  lord  of  the  Treasory,  and  one  of  His 
Majesty's  council,  learned  in  the  law,  &c.  &c. 

This  church  is  distant  from  the  church  of  Weasenham  St. 

*  The  rormer  price  wu  probably  for  the  dranght.— -See  Dallawaf^s  Walpole,  ar- 
ticle Stoue. 
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Peter,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.    Here  are  the  manors 
of  Castle  Acre  Priory,  and  East*  and  North  Halls.f 

Weasenham  hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Hotham. 

WELLINGHAM.  Twenty-two  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  140.  Written  Walnecham  in  the  grand  survey. — ^To  this 
parish  there  belonged  two  rectories,  one  called  the  portion 
of  St.  John,  the  other  the  portion  of  Roger.  The  church 
has  three  bells.  Here  is  Baynard's  fee,  Frevilles  manor, 
and  Sonthall. 

WENDLING.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  351. — Lies  on  the  high  road,  four  miles  from  Dereham. 
In  the  time  of  the  Confessor  it  belonged  to  the  abbot  of 
Bui'y.  Wendling  abbey  was  founded  here  about  the  fifty- 
second  of  Henry  HI.  by  sir  William  de  Wendling,  one  of 
the  king's  judges  or  justices  for  canons  of  the  Praemonstra- 
tensian  order,  or  that  of  St.  Norbert,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin.  The  abbey  was  seated  in  a  marsh,  or 
low  ground,  with  a  small  rivulet  on  the  south ;  the  entrance 
into  the  abbey  court  was  to  the  west,  but  the  court  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  conventual  church  and  churchyard, 
both  these  occupying  about  two  acres  of  ground.  The  old 
church,  with  the  presbytery  or  chancel,  was  about  seventy- 
two  paces  in  length,  by  eighteen,  including  the  north  and 
south  aisles.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  west  end  of  the  church 
was,  not  very  long  since,  standing  covered  with  ivy,  though 
the  greatest  part  of  the  church,  even^he  foundation  stones, 
have  been  dug  up  and  used  for  mending  the  roads.  The 
abbey  of  Wendling  was  suppressed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Cle- 
ment, previous  to  the  general  dissolution;  and,  in  1528, 
granted  to  cardinal  Wolsey  for  the  erection  of  his  colleges. 
Its  revenues  were  valued  at  55/.  18«.  4d.  per  annum.     The 

S resent  church  has  a  square  steeple,  with  three  bells ;  and 
ere  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Markants,  Ham- 

*  This  manor  passed  throoKh  many  families  (o  the  Browns,  and  from  them  to 
Richard  Jackson,  esq.  lord  in  1797,  &c.  , 

t  Sir  John  ,de  Wesenham,  Icnight,  ia  the  twenty4hird  of  Edward  TIL,  being  then 
the  Icing's  butler,  (Pinccma  RegU)  bad  a  grant  or  license  to  talce  I2d.  of  every  hogs- 
bead,  and  29,  of  every  pipe  of  wine  Imported  into  England  by  merchants  strangers ; 
and  being  also  a  rich  merchant  of  London  haul  abont  this  time  the  king's  crown  in 
pawn,  and  in  (he  tlilrty-foorth  of  the  said  reign  was,  with  sir  Robert  de  Canston,  in 
commission  to  seise  all  ships  from  the  month  of  the  Thames  northward  to  the  king's 
use,  and  to  provide  them  with  men  at  arms,  archers,  ftc.  to  rcsbt  the  French,  thea 
threatening  au  invasion. 
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mont,  and  the  Forbys.  Here  are  the  manors  of  lierefordy 
Castle  Acre  Priory,  Heringshaw,  and  Dikcwoods. — ^Inclo- 
sure  act^  1814. 

WHISSONSET.  Twenty-two  miles.  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  522. — ^Written  Witchingheseta,  in  Domesday-book. — Sir 
Henry  Spelnian,  in  his  Icenia,  says,  that  Hubert  Bozun,* 
a  Norman  who  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
was  his  chief  Fletcher,  or  maker  of  bows  and  arrows,  had  a 
fTBni  from  him  of  this  lordship,  but  Blomefield  thinks  this 
IS  a  mistake.  The  church  is  a  single  pile,  with  a  chancel 
covered  with  lead,  and  has  a  square  tower,  with  four  bells. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Bozouns,  Hap- 
ten, and  Gybon.  John  Greve,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VH.,  gave  4d.  to  the  ringers  of  this  church.  Thomas 
Trump,  of  this  place,  by  his  will,  dated  April  8th,  152B, 
among  other  bequests,  lei);  one  pennyworth  of  herrings  every 
Pulver  Wednesday,  (Ash  Wednesday,  in  Lent)  to  every 
householder  in  the  town.— »Inclosure  act,  1812. 

WORTHING.  Fourteen  miles.  St. .  P*  113. 

Is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  and  lordship  of  Swanton.  Henry 
de  Rie,  by  will  »ans  date,  gave  to  the  monks  of  Castle  Acre, 
the  mill  of  Worthing,  with  Tkuniane  the  miller,  his  mother 
a$ul  brothers,  with  all  their  substance  !!!  The  tower  of  this 
chureh  was  round.    Dividing  and  inclosing  act,  1765. 


HUNDRED  OF  LODDON. 


Written  in  Domesday-book,  Lothna,  Loddinga,  and  Lo- 
thinffa,  its  site  being  among  low  watery  meadows.  This 
hundred  and  that  of  Clavering  were  united,  and  in  the  crown, 
and  lie  between  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Yare  on  the  N.  and 

*  On  a  brass  pUte  to  one  of  tbts  name,  b  the  following : — 

Klcardns  Bosoan  qnonda  fneram  vocitatos 
Qaod  raeram  non  anm  qoia  pulvere  sn  subhamlilBS 
M.  C.  tetras  ae  L  in  festl  vespe  stelle, 
SpirUus  exfirat  Deus  O  mea  crHnina  peUe, 
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the  Waveney  on  the  S.  The  parishes  of  Berg  Apton  and 
Brooke  are,  by  Mr.  Parky n»  accounted  for  in  this  hundred, 
though  belonging  to  Clavering,  as  is  also  Hale  near  Loddon, 
Loddon  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Yare,  which  divides  it 
from  Blofield  hundred  ;  on  the  £.  by  Clavering ;  on  the  S. 
by  Earsham ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Henstead.  It  is  also  divi- 
ded from  the  county  of  Suffolk,  by  the  Waveney  at  Bungay, 
The  greatest  extent,  viz.  from  Hardley  Cross  to  Topcroft, 
is  about  ten  miles ;  and  from  the  Yare  near  Surlingham,  to 
the  Waveney  at  Bungay  bridge,  nearly  the  same  distance. 

ASHBY.  Eight  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  234.— Written  in 
Domesday-book,  Ascebie. — The  church,  consolidated  in 
1723,  with  Carleton  St.  Peter,  has  a  square  embattled  tow- 
er, with  three  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  the  Holmes,  and  Yovell. 

BEDINGHAM.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  343. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Bedingaham. — ^There  were  for^ 
merly  two  churches  m  this  churchyard,  one  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  which  Benedict  de  Bedingham,  in  the  sixth  of  Ri- 
chard I.  claimed  the  patronage  of.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Stone,  Coping, 
Stanow,  Bruce,  and  Tindeme.  Topcroft  hall,  which  belonged 
to  the  Brews,*  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Ethelbert  in  Topcroft, 
belong  to  this  parish,  receive  the  communion,  and  pay  their 
offerings  here.    Here  is  Walsingham  Priory  manor.f 

Bedingham  hall  is  the  seat  of  Robert  Stone^  esq. 

BROOME.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  11.— In 
this  town  was  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  in  ruins 
so  long  ago  as  155B. — Inclosure  act,  1803. 

Thomas  Plowman,  esq.  of  Broome,  is  the  inventor  of 
an  improved  sheepfold. — NichoUtnCs  Journal,  xii.  p.  192, 
1805. 

CARLETON.  Eight  mUes.  St.  Peter.  P.  79.— Writ- 
ten in  Domesday- book,  Carlentona,  and  now  called  Carleton 

*  In  the  chancel  is  bnried  the  heart  oT  one  of  the  Brews,  who  deaired  It,  (dying 
beyond  ica).    A  stone  lies  over  It,  with  a  heart  engraved  in  brass. 

t  llocan,  who  was  lord  of  Bedingham  in  (he  time  of  the  Confessor,  kept  in  his  time 
a  saddU  hone  in  the  hall. 
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cum  Ashby. — ^Was  held  by  the  Heveninghamsy  the  de  la 
Polesf,  the  Brandons  to  the  Norths,  &c.  &c.  In  the  church 
was  the  guild  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  tower  was 
building  in  1603  and  1604. 

Rev.  Hknry  Jackson  Close,  A.  M.,  rector  of  Carleton 
St.  Peter,  Norfolk,  and  formerly  rector  of  Hitcfaam,  Suffolk, 
which  livings  he  exchanged  for  preferment  near  Lymington, 
Hants.,  was  author  of  some  ingenious  tracts  on  agricuitare. 
He  died  in  April,  1806,  at  Bristol. 

CHEDGRAVE  (or  Chatgrave).  Nine  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  302.  Sometimes  written  Clarestona,  and  Clakestona ; 
and  in  Domesday-book,  Scatagrava. — Is  a  village  lying 
upon  the  Thim.  The  tower  is  low,  and  standing  at  the 
north-east  of  the  chancel,  has  one  bell.  This  church,  the 
interior  of  which  is  most  judiciously  restored  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beauchamp,  has  a  fine  Norman 
doorway,  of  the  period  of  1297.  The  windows  of  stained 
glass,  have  been  cleaned  and  repaired ;  and  here  are  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  Child  and  Webster,  and  here  is  the 
prior  of  Buttley*s  manor. 

CLAXTON.  Seven  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  160.  Writ- 
ten in  Domesday-book,  Clackestona. — Was  held  b^  the 
Cheneys  and  the  Kerdestons.  William  de  Kerdeston,  m  the 
thirteenth  of  Edward  HI.  had  license  to  make  a  castle  of 
his  manor-house  here,  which  he  began  but  did  not  live  to 
finishit  whereupon  his  son  had  leave  to  complete  the  work  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  be  obtained  a  charter  for  a  weekly 
mercate  on  Monday,  and  a  fair  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  day,  and  three  days  after ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
had  the  king's  letters  to  provide  ten  men  at  arms,  and  to 
come  with  them  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  in  order  to  invade 
Scotland,  or  to  hinder  the  Scots  from  making  inroads  into 
England.  In  the  next  year  he  had  a  writ  to  provide  ten 
men  at  arms,  and  ten  archers,  to  be  transported  into  Brit- 
tanny  in  France,  and  to  go  with  them  himself  (as  the  king 
desired),  but  if  he  could  not,  then  come  to  London,  or  to 
send  somebody  of  his  council  to  treat  with  the  king's  coun- 
cil about  their  wages,  &c. — See  a  long  account  of  this  family 
in  Blomejield,  under  the  article  Claxton.  The  church  has  a 
nave,  with  a  north  aisle  or  chancel,  and  a  square  tower. 
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Here  were  monuinents  to  the  Gawdy  family^  and  inscriptioDH 
to  the  memory  of  Bushby  and  Rouse. — Inclosure  act,  1808. 

DITCHINGHAM.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  761. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Ditchingha,  and  remained  in  the 
crown  till  king  Stephen  granted  it  to  Hugh  Bigot,  on  his 
being  created  earl  of  Norfolk  ;  it  came  afterwards  into  the 
Howard  family,  dukes  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Adam  de  Swylington, 
of  a  family  that  held  this  town,  was  in  the  expedition  into 
Scotland  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  Edward  I.,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  wa:3  arrested  by  the  constable  of  Dover  castle, 
for  going  beyond  sea  to  the  tournamentn,  contrary  to  the 
king's  prohibition,  and  being  brought  to  the  Exchequer,  was 
committed  to  the  tower.  This  manor  of  Ditchingham  is 
now  vested  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  estate  in  Ditch- 
ingham, as  well  as  that  in  Hedenham,  came  to  the  Beding- 
felds  by  the  marriage  of  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Roger 
Bosarde,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  Ditchingham  church 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Bosarde,  Pycroft,  &c. 
The  presentation  of  this  church  is  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
but  it  must  not  be  given  to  any  fellow  but  a  Plat  fellow  ojf 
St.  John's  college,  Camb.  The  quantity  of  land  in  this  pa- 
rish is  2120  acres.  Close  to  the  Waveney  is  a  remarkable 
cold  bath,  the  water  of  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
perpendicular  hill.  The  late  William  Wyndham,  esq.  of 
Earsham,  fitted  up  this  bath-house  with  handsome  painted 
glass  and  furniture  ;  and  by  the  kindness  of  ihe  present  pos- 
sessor, sir  William  Wyndham  Dalling,  bart.,  the  use  of  it  is 
permitted  to  all  who  apply. — Inclosure  act,  1812. 

Ditchingham  House,  the  handsome  seat  of  John  James 
Bedingfeld,  esq.,  was  built  and  finished  by  John  Beding- 
feld,  esq.  in  1727. 

Pimhaw.  This  town  has  been  demolished  time  imme- 
morial ;  the  lands  belonging  to  it  now  lie  in  Ditchingham, 
and  Pirnhow  Hall  is  also  therein.  This  manor  is  held  by 
J.  J.  Bedingfeld,  esq. 

Rev.  Charles  Buchanan,  A.  M.,  rector  of  Ditching- 
ham, 1709,  was  author  of  '^  A  Visitation  Sermon,*'  and  **  A 
Sermon  on  the  Sacrament,"  1710  and  1712,*  8vo. 

*  In  1809,  died  at  Ditchingham,  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  vcar  of  her  age,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Want,  for  a  portrait  and  accoant  of  whom,  see  Every  iJay  Book,  Vol.  i.  p. 
13A9. 
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HARDLEY.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Maigarot.  P.  222. 
Written  in  I>onieidav-book»  Hardele. — ^The  church  is  a  sin- 
gle pile,  covered  with  lead,  with  a  round  tower,  and  three 
bells :  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Planters, 
Drake,  and  Play  forth.* — Inclosurc  act,  1810. 

HEDENHAM.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  283. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Hedenaham. — ^Was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ilketeshales,  Ovey,  Shemboms,  Haydon,  to 
the  Bedingfelds.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
mural  monument,  with  a  person  kneeling,  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  sir  Philip  Bedingfeld  of  Ditchiugham  ;  and  aoicmg 
the  inscriptions  to  other  Bedingfelds,  is,  on  a  brass  plate» 
the  following — 

Hen.  Bedingfeld,  sepnltns  a«  die  Feb.  A^  1594. 

Robertas  Bedingfeld,  Arm.  in  mortem  Henr.  filij  et  haeredis  sni : 
with  the  following  curious  lines— 

Our  God  the  good,  while  they  be  good,  doth  take  and  leave  us  ill, 
That  we  might  mend  onr  sinfnl  life,  in  life  to  tarry  still; 
Therefore,  my  heart, cease  sighs  and  sobs,  cease  sorrow's  seeds  to  sow. 
Whereof  no  gain,  but  greater  grief  and  hnrtfol  care  may  grow. 
Farewell,  my  dear  obedient  son,  since  death  doth  part  us  twain, 
No  death,  but  parting  for  a  while,  whom  life  shall  win  again. 

Robertas  Bedingfeld,  Arm:  sepultus  Nov.  5, 1600. 

Beside  these  inscriptions  is  one  to  Henry  Hobart.  Here  is 
Park's  manor. 

Hedenham  hall  is  the  seat  of  Edward  T.  Hussey,  esq. 

Rev.  Peter  Forster,  was  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
(and  nearly  for  as  long  a  term  of  Mulberton),  rector  of  this 
place.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  by  sound  and  ex- 
tensive learning,  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  the  most  ex- 
emplary conduct.  He  died  aged  seventy-five,  September, 
1812— -See  a  long  memoir  of  him  in  GentJs  Mag.  for  July, 
1814,  p.  82.t 

HELLINGTON.  Seven  miles.  St.  Jc^n  the  Baptist. 
P.  63.    Or  Helgheton,  written  in  Domesday-book,  Halgetuna. 

*  Henry  Boon,  by  hu  will,  dated  IflOl,  orders  a  crois  to  be  erected  in  the  chorch- 
yard,  ornamented  with  palm  brauchet  on  F«lm  Sauday,  p.  palmis  in  die  nunis  pal- 
itiamra  oflferendis»  in  15M,  was  a  gill  to  tlie  pinnacles  of  the  tower. 

t  Died  July,  1781,  aged  one  bnodred  and  seven  years,  at  Hedenham,  Mr.  Tanl 
Honaon,  a  German ;  be  bad  been  a  resident  in  seven  kingdoms,  fongbt  under  several 
crowned  heads,  and  served  ander  the  dalie  of  Marlborough  in  qacen  Anne's  wars. 
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The  church  is  a  single  pile,  with  a  round  tower  and  two  bells. 
In  the  chancel  lies  a  black  marble,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion thereon : — 

Sir  Anthony  Oandy,  knight,  deceased  March  30th,  1642. 

Virtue,  justice,  goodness,  race, 

AH  are  interred  within  this  place, 

With  this  good  Icnight,  so  good  whose  fame 

That  now  in  heaven  most  glorious  his  name, 

Whether  he  is  gone  to  Christ  his  rock. 

To  sing  Hallelujahs  with  his  celestial  flock. 

KIRKSTEAD.  Seven  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  230. 
With  Langhall  or  Langale,  and  Kirkstead. — In  Domesday- 
book  both  these  villages  are  accounted  for  and  stand  under 
this  hundred.*  The  church  has  a  wooden  spire  or  bell  house, 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Loves. — In- 
closure  act,  1813. 

LANGLEY.  Nine  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  340.  Called 
North  Langale,  in  Domesday-book. — The  church  is  a  small 
but  interesting  building ;  Its  interior  was  restored  in  1803,  in 
a  most  judicious  manner,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Beauchamp  family,  whose  good  taste  has  made  this  building 
well  worthy  of  observation.  It  is  a  single  pile,  with  a  square 
tower  and  bells.  At  the  entrance  is  a  piscina,  of  peculiar 
construction,  terminating  in  an  oblong  receiver,  and  fixed  in 
the  architrave  of  the  enriched  Norman  doorway.  In  the 
church,  over  the  communion-table  is  a  painting  of  great  me- 
rit ;  the  subject  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin ;  there  is 
much  grace  displayed  in  the  character  of  the  head  of  Mary. 
The  picture  is  marked  at  the  comer  F,  Mororot  Marat ^ 
(query  Franeesoo  Moroni),  The  carving  of  the  roof,  pew 
doors,  &c.  are  correctly  and  chastely  executed,  by  Mr.  Ward, 
of  Loddofl,  an  ingenious  carpenter,  and  the  organist  to  that 
church.  The  windows  have  been  fitted  up  with  ancient  and 
modem  stained  glass,  under  the  direction  of  Yarrington,  of 
Norwich ;  the  whole-length  figures  of  which,  are  admirable 
in  their  execution  and  e&ct;  and  the  colours  being  rich  and 

•  Gandreda,  coanCcM  of  NorfoUc,  wife  of  Hash  earl  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  during  her  coverture,  parcliascd  a  kmglit's  fee  In  Langhale.  Tliis  wu  held 
of  tne  enrl  of  Norfolk  by  B4>dland,  and  Baldwin,  &c.  Le  Pettour,  by  sarjeanty.  the 
lord  being  obliged  bv  hia  tenare  to  come  Into  Westminster  hall,  or  wherever  the  king 
was,  and  there  to  take  a  leap,  cry  hem  I  aod  (per  saltam  sofflatum  et  pettnm) 

before  the  king  on  Christmas  yearly. 
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dear,  vie  with  those  of  ancient  art.  In  the  west  window 
is  represented  a  roebuck,  supporting  a  crosier  staff;  in  the 
other  is  a  wall  painted  and  embattled,  also  a  tun,  being  a 
rebus  to  set  forth  the  benefactor  to  this  window. 

In  the  church,  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Curzon, 
the  Hobarts,  and  to  Robert  B.  Bemey ;  the  latter  has  a 
well  executed  brass.  Langley  abbey  was  founded  in  1196, 
as  a  monastery  for  an  abbot  and  fifteen  white  canons, 
of  the  Prsemonstratensian  order,  by  sir  Robert  Fitz  Roger 
Helkc,  or  de  Clavering.*  "What  now  remains  of  this  build- 
ing is  small,  consisting  principally  of  a  Hue  of  elegant 
arches,  singularly  trefoilea ;  they  are  somewhat  mutilated, 
and  probably  formed  part  of  the  conventual  church,  but 
concerning  whose  use  or  situation,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
form  any  satisfactory  conjecture,  as  also  to  the  large  room 
now  remaining,  which,  in  compliance  with  general  custom, 
is  called  a  crypt,  although  it  is  believed  to  be,  with  more 
probability,  a  cellar,  or  office  of  the  monastery. — See  an  ad- 
mirable etching  of  it  in  Cotman's  Antiq,  of  Norfolk,  folio, 
and  a  plate  of  the  west  door  to  the  refectory,  in  his  smaller 
work.  This  abbey  was  so  amply  endowed,  that  (according 
to  Parkin),  the  bede  roll  included  such  a  number  of  names, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  officiating  minister's  time 
must  have  been  taken  up  to  enumerate  them.  The  site  of 
this  abbey  is  now  called  The  Change,  The  seal  of  Simon 
the  abbot,  in  1267,  is  of  green  wax ;  on  one  side  is  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  child  Jesus  seated  on  a  throne,  on  the  other  a 
king  on  his  throne,  which  Blomefield  supposes  was  the  abbey 
seal,  although  he  quotes  bishop  Tanner  in  saying,  the  abbey 
arms  were  a  pastoral  staff,  with  a  hand  issuing  from  each 
side  of  the  shield,  holding  a  sword.  On  Langley  common 
is  an  ancient  stone  cross,  on  the  four  sides  of  which  are  sta- 
tues of  figures  and  animals,  of  the  style  vulgarly  called  Go- 
thic. In  the  Geni.'s  Mag,  for  January,  1800,  is  a  plate  of 
this  cross,  from  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  of  Wood- 
bridge.  This  cross  is  now  removed  to  LAngley  park,  and 
stands  at  a  point  where  the  parishes  of  Langley,  Chedgrave, 
Thornton,  and  Carston  meet.— Inclosure  act,  IdOOf  and  1810. 

*  King  Jobn  in  his  first  year  confirmed  the  grtnt  of  the  founder  and  granted  lh« 
abbot  a  fliir  and  a  weekly  mercaie. 

t  At  this  time  five  haodred  and  fifty  acres  of  marshy  common  were  incloeed,  and 
the  worthy  baronet  who  is  lord  of  the  manor,  allotted  a  portion  of  it  for  s«ch  poor 
people  as  are  able  to  lc«ep  cows. — Briitoiu 
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Langley  Park,  the  seat  of  sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor, 
bart.,  was  erected  about  the  year  1740,  by  Brettingham,  the 
architect  employed  at  Holkham,  for  Mr.  Recorder  Bemey  of 
Norwich,  but  was  not  completed  until  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  George  Proctor,  esq.  It  was  afterwards  consi- 
derably enlarged  by  sir  W.  B.  Proctor,  the  first  hart*  The 
centre  or  main  building  is  in  five  divisions,  and  has  a  portico 
of  the  Doric  order.  Two  wings  are  connected  with  the  edi- 
fice by  a  semicircular  sweep.  At  each  end  of  these  wings 
are  statues,  from  the  antique,  the  size  of  life,  in  niches.  Ex- 
tending from  the  east  door  to  the  church  is  a  delightful  walk, 
through  a  shrubbery  and  pleasure  ground,  and  presenting  a 
noble  carriage  front,  as  shewn  in  NeaWs  Views  of  Gent*s 
Seats:  the  material  is  brick,  but  coloured  to  represent  stone. 

The  following  is  the  collection  of  the  various  and  highly 
valuable  pictures,  marbles,  bronzes,  &c.  at  this  noble  seat ; 

Entrance  Hall.  Foar  HnntlDg  Pieces — Ro$$,  Upon  a  large  mar- 
ble slab,  an  eqaestrian  figare  of  Louis  XV.,  in  bronze,  mounted  on  a 
pedestal  of  the  same,  emblematically  decorated — F,  PamUoUu  de  la 
Colonge,  Lycn^  1720,  Nois,  Two  Greyhounds,  in  veined  marble,  the 
Proctor  crest,  executed  at  Venice,  1740.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
a  correct  copy  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis — Badzanti ;  on  a  column, 
.part  of  Egyptian  porphyry.  Three  antique  marble  busts  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece. 

Saloon.  Alto-relievo  in  stucco  —  Stanley.  Two  Tiundscapes — 
Tatemier,  The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  Sappho  and  Atthis,  two 
very  fine  groups  in  bronze,  on  slabs  of  Brocatello. 

STunv.    A  fine  collection  of  Italian  prints. 

Corridor  leading  to  the  Library.  Bust  of  Pliny,  on  amarble 
terme — antique.  Ditto  of  a  Faun,  ditto — ike  same.  Ditto  of  Lucius 
Verus — the  same.  Ditto  of  Oordianns  Africanus — the  eame.  Ditto  of 
a  Vestal — the  same.  Ditto  of  Camilla— <fce  same.  Ditto  of  Minerva 
— the  same.  Two  Cinerary  Urns — marble  antique,  A  Censor,  upon 
a  tripod  bronze,  standing  on  a  triangular  pedestal,  marble — both 
antique.  On  a  slab  of  Sienna  marble,  a  sleeping  Cupid  in  statuary 
marble.  On  a  statuary  marble  table,  Cupid  sharpening  his  Arrows. 
Ditto,  a  colossal  Eagle's  Claw,  in  bazalt — antique. 

North  Dining-room.  The  Gamesters — Michael  Angela  Cara- 
vofcgio.  Landscape— iSa/va(or  Rosa.  Ditto — N.  Berghem.  Ditto — 
Wilson.  Ditto— ilrfoM.  Ditto— J.  Wildens.  Two  Ditto— OU  Grif- 
fler.  Two  Views  of  Venice — Canaletti.  A  Flower  Piece— De  Ueem. 
Fruit— WiUemanOf  1669.  Ditto— FoNderaxf,  1680.  Ditto,  Italian 
Frmt— Michael  Angela.  Lady  Beauchamp  Proctor*— jRomaey,  1782. 
The  Madonna  alia  8ed\n.—Jrom  Raphael,  Nine  small  bronze  figures 
on  the  chimney-piece.  A  Grecian  vase— an/tfiie,  and  an  alabaster 
ditto,  on  two  slabs  of  jasper. 

*  Thb  ii  DOW  In  the  late  sir  T.  be«achamp*s  dresting-room  ;  other  pictures  baye 
nlso  very  Utely  changed  their  places. 
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Wbtt  DiNiNO-ROOM.  Fovr  fuH-lenfftb  family  portraits,  of  sir  W. 
Beaachanp  Proelor,  and  his  first  and  second  wife;  the  lion.  Mrs. 
YorlLe;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proctor — BardweU,  One  balf-lcngtli  ditto. 

Sainted  at  Venice.     Two  Portraits,  ditto— Ltofard  and  Bwdw^L 
even  bronses  on  the  chimney-piece. 

Sir  Thomas  Bbauchamp  Proctor's  Drbbsino-room.  A  Portrait 
of  Mr.  Barton—O^tf.  laons  in  a  Den— after  Stuhbg,  Vig^^MwlaMd, 
Mr.  Bensart,  music  master.    View  of  Yarmouth,  &c. 

Lady  Beadchamp's  South  Dressing-room.  The  ceiling  painted 
in  Fresco-— CffranoM^  Six  views  in  body  coloars—Af orco  JRtzzt. 
Drawings— EofioM  and  Edvcard;  Three  frames  of  basso- relievo,  in 
ivory,  from  Italy.    The  model  of  a  fountain  in  bronze— 4M%ve. 

North  Dressing-room.    A  fine  collection  of  Italian  prints. 

The  Cabinet-room.  A  Holy  Family — Fraie  Bartohmeo;  from 
the  Corsini  palace.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds — Pmusim. 
FmltandFiowMv— FoiiOt.  SolebtLyFigtH—fVittiaMVanderceUe^l^n. 
A  Sea  Piece— JDe  VeUger,  Two  ditto— BroofelNir.  A  liandscape — 
John  Both;  Figures  by  Andrew  Both,  Ditto— TFynanfs;  Figures  by 
Adrian  VanderveUU.  Two  ditto— PAili/>  Wouvemutns,  Two  ditto, 
breakfasts,  tmaW— David  TenUn.  Four  ditto,  Seasons — ditto.  A  Land- 
scape. BadLbiters— ditto.  Two  ditto,  historical,  ditto.  Ditto— PyM>- 
ker.  mtUH-Rwf$daU.  Ditto— ITiMeiu.  Ditto— Fan  Ooyen.  Ditto— 
DusarL  Ditto— Dtri^  Moot.  Ditto^Swam/eld.  Interior— Jeoa  Steim, 
Interior  of  a  Church  by  candlelight — Peter  Nerf;  Fi{;ures  by  Vand^ek, 
Ditto,  the  Pol>liean  and  the  Pharisee— Fan Dflai;  Figures  by  Poelem- 
hffgf  from  the  collection  of  Monsieur  des  Tonohes.  The  Head  of  our 
Saviour— Ir.  dm  Fmo.  The  Head  of  Old  Denner,  2y  fcts  son.  An 
historical  Portrait,  very  highly  finished  —  j^/m^etaiie,  1677.  Two 
Flower  Pieces — BaptiBte.    Eleven  bronzes  on  the  chimney-piece. 

Garden  Oaixbry,  North  end.  Four  Grecian  Vases  on  fonr 
slabs  of  BrocateUo  marble— «itf<9ii«,  very  fine.  A  statue  of  Urania, 
large  as  life,  on  a  marble  pedestal— ^o<Jk  antsfve.  Two  bas-reliefs, 
Titos  and  Nero. 

Central  division.  Four  colossal  busts,  of  king  William  III., 
George  I.,  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell — JRoKfrtiioc,  on  termes  of 
curious  Alabaster  Fieri  to  marble.  The  Torso  of  a  Bacchus  on  a 
pedestal— 6oM  aniiqm,  A  Gladiator  and  the  AppoUino,  on  slabs  of 
marble. 

South  end.  A  small  statue  of  Cicero  on  a  circular  marble  pedes- 
tal—6olA  tadique.  Ditto  of  Ceres,  ditto.  Two  coUossal  busts,  bronze 
on  marble  termes,  ditto.  A  fine  cast  of  the  Dog  of  Alcibiades.  Five 
Windows,  painted  Glass — Albert  Ihtrer, 

Drawing-room.  The  Environs  of  Rome — Occhude.  A  Land- 
scape, evening,  with  Cattle — Claude,  A  Bacchanalian  Procession — 
Vandyck,  View  of  St.  Markka  Place,  Venice— Coiuiieiit.  Ditto  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  ditto ;  these  two  large  pictures  were  painted  for 
G.  Proctor,  esq.  when  resident  at  Venice.  A  Landscape — Pynaker, 
A  Fair — Janttein.  The  Infant  Jesus— Carlo  Cignami,  The  Youthful 
Moralist— iSti*  Joshta  ReynoUe.  The  Triumph  of  Religion— Pie<ro  da 
Cortona,  The  Fortune-tellers— OU  Tern/era,  A  Battle  Piece— Boar- 
gognone^  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  master.  A  Fresh  Gale — Baekkuymn, 
V>iiXo—Ruy8daeU  Virgin  and  Child— MunUo.  Pain  Benit— Fan  Harp. 
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The  Hermitage— OMTniMrt.  The  Madonna  alla-^ZiDgara.  A  Land- 
scape—Gcupfr  Pfmgtin.  Bitto^TUborgk.  Poor  bronzes  on  slabs  of 
varioas  Marbles. 

Library.  Oeorf^e  llh—Rawttetf,  Sir  William  Wiseman— ^esf. 
Sir  William  Beaiichamp  Proctor— Pyae.  Robert  Palmer,  esq. — 
GatasioroK^^,  Charles  Yorke,  esq.— /Zimisry.  Sir  William  Bean- 
ctiamp  Proctor— Hudsoa.  Robert  Beanchamp,  a  yoath— Opt«.  Rev. 
F.  Barton— Bordirel/.  Earl  of  Enston,  now  dnke  of  Grafton— ^otm»- 
man»  Richard  Palmer,  esq. — Ramney,  George  Beauchamp,  esq. — 
the  $ame»  Sir  Thomas  Beanchamp  Proctor — Rovmey.  Lady  Bean- 
champ  Proctor— <Ae  tame.  Rev.  H.  Wilson— Heary  Walton,  Five 
bronzes  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  ^ye  on  the  opposite  side. 

Music  Room.  A  Musical  Family — Enunmt  QueUimu,  Large 
Landscape— ZttccAard/i.  Ditto  sketch — Gain^tormtgh,  Historical 
ditto— Gtocomo  Bosstn.  Portraitof  De  Witt— Cont^ltKS  Jcmsea.  Ditto 
of  his  ^ife—the  tame.  Two  Flower  Pieces— BapHs^e.  Two  carious 
Hebe  Vases,  in  old  enamel,  on  the  chimney-piece. 

Beside  these  paintings,  are  two  by  artists  of  the  Norwich  school — 
a  very  sparkling  little  picture,  a  View  of  Buckenham  Ferry— JIfr.  J. 
Stannard;  Flowers  from  nature — ilfrs.  J.  Stanmard. 

The  park  possesses  a  pleasing  variety  of  surface  with  ex- 
tensive plantations:  the  estate  is  situate  near  the  little  town 
of  Loddon,  which  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Yare.  George 
Proctor,  esq.  of  Langley  park,  who  died  in  1744,  left  his 
estates  and  considerable  property  to  William  Beanchamp, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Beanchamp,  esq.  and  Anne,  the 
daughter  and  coheir  of  his  brother,  William  Proctor,  esq.  of 
Epsom,  in  Surrey,  who  died  in  1736.  William  Beanchamp, 
esq.,  only  son  of  sir  Thomas  Beanchamp,  grandson  of  £- 
phraim  Beanchamp,  great  grandson  of  Edward  Beanchamp, 
esq.  of  Boreham  near  Elstree,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  of  Tot- 
tenham, Middlesex,  by  royal  permission,  added  the  name  and 
arms  of  Proctor  to  those  of  Beauchamp  bv  the  will  of  his 
uncle,  and  was  created  a  baronet  the  20th  of  February,  1745. 
He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, from  1747  to  1768,  after  a  contest  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  elections.  In  1759  he  was  colonel 
of  the  East  Middlesex  Militia,  and  in  March,  1761,  was 
elected  one  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  most  honourable 
order  of  the  Bath.  Sir  William  married  first,  his  cousin 
Jane,  daughter  of  Christopher  Tower,  esq.  of  Huntsmore,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  by  whom  he  had  sir  Thomas,  the  late  ba- 
ronet; he  married,  secondly,  Letitia,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  Henry  Johnson,  esq.  of  Great  Berkhamstead,in  Hertford- 
shire.     Sir  William  Beanchamp  Proctor,  K.  B.  and  bart. 
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died  at  th»  seat  the  17th  of  September  1773,  setat  fifly-one, 
and  was  succeeded  by  sir  Thomas  Beauchamp  Proctor,  who 
was  high-sheriiF  of  this  county  in  1780.  He  married,  1778» 
Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Palmer,  esq.  of  Sunning,  Berk- 
shire, and  dying  June  29tb,  1827,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  the  present  baronet. 

LODDON.  Ten  miles.  The  Holy  Trinity.  P.  1038. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Lodna. — Loddon,  a  small  mar- 
ket town,  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  that  rised 
near  Howe,  in  Clavering,  and  falls  into  the  Yare  at  Hardley 
cross.  This  manor  was,  nineteenth  of  Edward  I.,  the  estate 
of  Roger  de  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  but  that  earl  having 
contracted  with  John  de  Segrave  by  indenture,  twenty-fiflh 
of  Edward  L,  that  the  said  John  should  serve  him  with  six. 
knights,  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  war,  for  the  term  of  his 
whole  life,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  said  earl 
allowing  him  and  his  knights  Boudie  of  court,  two  robes 
yearly,  and  oats  and  hay  for  their  horses;  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  agreement  he  the  said  John  had  a  grant  from 
that  earl  of  this  manor  of  Loddon  or  Lodene,  for  which, 
twenty-eighth  of  Edward  I.  he  procured  a  charter  of  free 
warren,  and  which  he  enjoyed  till  eighteenthof  Edward  II. 
when  falling  under  the  displeasure  of  that  king,  for  the  es- 
cape of  Roger  lord  Mortimer  out  of  the  tower  of  London,  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  into  Gascoigne,  under  pretence  of  de-^ 
feuding  those  parts,  where  he  died.  In  the  churchyard  was 
the  chapel  of  Saint  Mary.  The  present  large  and  handsome 
church  was  built  by  sir  James  Hobart,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  and  Margaret  his  wife.  Over  the  porch  is  a  statue, 
probably  of  the  founder  or  patron  saint.  In  this  church  is  a 
monument  in  a  very  good  style  of  art,  to  Dionis  Williamson, 
widow  of  sir  Thomas  Williamson,  1684;  she  is  represented 
reclining.  This  monument  is  ascribed  by  Blomefield,  to 
Anne  Hobart.  Here  were  two  mutilated  stone  figures,  and 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Sampson  and  his  wife, 
1546,  (in  their  brasses  they  are  represented  in  their  winding- 
sheets),  and  to  the  Hobarts,  particularly  to  Henr^  Hobart, 
1662,  who  built  the  church — his  head  is  gone,  as  is  also  the 
brass  of  his  wife,  leaving  only  the  following  inscription — 

Anne  Hobart,  16S0,  late  the  wife  to  Henry  Hobart^  daughter  of  sir 
John  Fyneaux,  knight,  chiefjastice  of  England. 
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See  the  brasses  of  Hobart  and  Sampson  represented  in  Cot- 
man's  work.  The  pulpit  is  of  the  style  and  carving  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  James,  and  is  a  curious  document  of  that  period. 
August  lOthy  1821,  the  sweet-toned  organ  here,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Chedgrave,  was  opened  by  Messrs. 
Pettet  and  Woolman.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Bullen, 
clock  and  watch  maker,  of  Pulham  Market,  a  self-taught 
artist.  See  also  a  wood  cut  of  a  singular  sort  of  poor's  box 
in  this  church,  in  The  Table  Book,  p.  748,  vol.  i.  The 
font,  to  which  we  ascend  by  steps,  is  of  the  florid  Gothic, 
and  has  been  apparently  highly  gilt  and  ornamented,  as  are 
also  other  parts  of  the  church.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Charles*,  Bacons,  and  Ingloses.  The  manor  of  Hales,  called 
Loddon  Hales,  extended  into  this  town.  In  Hales  hall  lived 
sir  James  Hobart,  attorney-general  to  Henry  VIL,  bv  whom 
he  was  knighted  with  that  king's  son  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
By  his  many  charitable  and  public-spirited  acts  he  deserved 
well  of  the  church,  the  commonwealth,  and  hb  country.  Sir 
Henry  Hobart,  a  judge  in  the  reig^  of  James  I.  was  collate^ 
rally  descended  from  him ;  his  descendants  occupied  Hale^ 
HaU,  which  hall  was  in  the  parish  of  Loddon.f 

MUNDHAM.     Nine  miles.     St.  .     P.  »04. 

Written  in  Domesday-book,  Mundhaham. — In  this  church, 
which  has  a  square  tower,  is  the  following  inscription  in  me- 
mory of  William  Harborne,  esq.  who  died  November  7th, 
1617 :  he  went  as  an  ambassador  from  queen  Elizabeth : 

Reader,  the  dust  inclo8*d  beneath  this  pile, 
A  life  nnspotted  liv'd,  devoid  of  every  goiLe ; 
Plain  in  his  manners,  sincere  to  his  friend, 
A  Pattern  of  Virtue  with  Honesty  combined. 
Shewn  thro'  ev'ry  action  while  here  on  earth, 
Till  unerring  fate  had  stopt  his  breath. 

The  south  and  north  doors,  and  font  of  this  church,  are  in- 
teresting specimens  of  Norman  architecture. — Indosure  act, 
1813. 

SEETHING.     Nine  miles.    St.  Margaret.    P.  386.— Sy- 

•  In  the  rortv.ei|;hth  of  Hcury  HI.  sir  William  Charles  had  a  grant  of  ft-ee  warren 
In  all  hb  lands  in  this  town,  Sisland,  Mnndham,  &c. ;  and  in  the  following  year  that 
of  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  an  annnal  fair  at  Loddon. 

t  Died,  December,  1810,  at  Loddon,  Mrs.  Crisp,  aged  one  hondrad :  and  of  the 
same  age,  Christopher  Vewstead. 

3  H 
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thing  or  8enges,  is  written  in  Domesday-book,  Sithtnga,  Si- 
linga,  and  Sinthinga.*  The  church  has  a  round  tower,  and 
the  chancel  is  remarkable  for  an  extremely  high  pitched  •roof, 
covered  with  thatch.  The  blue  sash  worn  by  Penn  at  the 
treaty  of  Pensyivania,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Kett,  of 
Seething  hall.— ^Inclosure  act»  1818. 

SYSELAND.  Ten  miles.  St. .  P.  101.  Sis- 
land  or  Sizland,  written  in  Domesday-book,  Sislanda — In 
4he  chancel  of  this  church  is  a  gravestone  with  an  inscription 
Ao  John-Ghidk>w.  Here  is  Albini  manor.  Inclosure  act,  1818. 

THWAYTE.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  04.— Thwaitc 
or  Wayte. — The  entrance  to  the  church  on  the  south  side, 
is  through  a  fine  semicircular  arch,  consisting  of  six  different 
mouldings  df  various  kinds.  Over  the  centre  is  a  rudely 
sculptured  head,  and  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  two  co- 
lumns with  'figured  capitab,  between  which  the  piers  are 
ornamented  with  lozenges  and  other  figures.  In  a  south  win- 
dow of 'the  nave- is  a  very  elegant  representation  of  St.  Ed- 
mund the  king  and  martyr.  Thwayte  belonged,  before  the 
dissolution,  to  Bury  abbey.  Here  is  an  inscription  to  the 
-memory  of  Sigiswicke. 

THUBTON.  Eight  miles.  St.  Ethelbert.  P.  170. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Tortuna. — ^The  church  is  a  sin- 
gle pile,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  and  three -bells; 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Norris,  Holt, 
and  Gilbert.  Here  is'the  Langley  abbot  manor.  In  1707, 
several  Roman  coins,  of  Cktllienus,  Victorinus,  Tetricus, 
-  Quintillus,  Sec,  were  dug  up  at  this  place. — Dividing  and 
inclosing  act,  &c.  1801. 

TOPCROtT.    Twelve  miles.      St,  Margaret.     P,  420. 

*  In  Uie  fifty -second  of  Henry  III.  a  fine  was  levied  belweon  Wslter  de  Wyndcsore, 
someUmes  written  de  Senges,  querent ;  Richard,  abbot  of  Sibton,  deforciAit,  that 
whereas  the  abbot  was  oblisjcd  to  find  two  monks  to  celebrate  diTine  service  for  the 
sonfs-  health  of  llneh  de  Wyndesore,  and  Christiana  his  wife,  &c.  In  the  chapel  of 
Senges,  and  to  find  for  Walter  a  convenient  chamber  in  the  abbey  for  himself  and  a 
hQy,  with  necessary  diet  and  clothing,  and  competent  provender  for  one  horse,  which 
the  abbot  had  denied  him  ;  the  abbot  hereby  grants  to  Walter,  that  he  woold  perform 
the  said  covenants,  of  finding  two  chaplains  to  say  a  mass  of  St.  Mary,  and  another 
De  Defunctis  every  day  in  the  sjiid  chapel,  for  the  health  of  Hugh  de  Wyndesore, 
and  Chrisiianahis  wife,  ancestors  of  Walter,  and  to  pay  Walter  eight  marks  per  annom, 
and  two  boats  of  the  price  eighteen,  or  IM,  In  money,  Walter  releasing  Ul  the  rest. 
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So  written  in  Domesday-book, — In  this  church  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Chilcote  and  Tenison ;  and  also 
several  mural  monuments  of  the  Smyth  family,  lords  of  the 
manor.  This  little  village  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  his- 
tory or  situation,  excepting  its  vicinity  to  Topcroft  hall,  in 
the  parish  of  Bedingham,  near  which  was  a  free  chapel,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Giles,  of  which  the  lords  of  Topcroft  hall 
Mrere  patrops.   Here  is  Howes  manor. — Inclosure  act,  1804. 

Rev.  Charles  Davy,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Topcroft,  Nor- 
folk, and  of  Ope  .House,  Suffolk,  in  1787  published  two 
volumes  of  Letters  upon  subjects  of  literature,  including 
Balaam  and  Ruth,  oratorios;  "Conjectural  Observations  on 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Alphabetic  Writing,"  1772 ;  and 
* '.Relation  of  a  Journey  to  the  Glaciers  in  Uie  Duchy  of  Sa- 
voy." He  died  April  8th,  1797,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. — 
See  a  longer  account  of  him  in  the  Biog.  Dramatica. 

Rev.  John  Tbknisoi^,  B.  D.,  the  father  of  Tennison, 
the  i^rebbishop  of  Cant^rhpry,  wa3  rector  of  Topcroft  in 
1640* — See  Mupdesley. 

WOODTON.  Ten  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  505.  Wode- 
iop,  or  WottoD,  written  in  Domesday-book,  Wodetuna,  apd 
Undetuna. — 'Was  held  previously  to.  the  conquest  by  Ulketel, 
the  powerful  Saxon  nobleman,  and  subsequently  it  has  passed 
through  the  families  of  Bigot,  Brotherton,  Mowbray,  and 
Heydon ;  from  the  latter  it  was  acquired,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  b^  the  Sucklinj;s,  who  had  eigoyed  a 
considerable  estate  in  the  parish  from,  the  year  1342.  The 
church,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  considerable  al- 
terations about  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  contains 
a  Norman  font,  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  Christiana 
Bacon;  and  several  monuments  of  the  Suckling  family, 
among  which,  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  an 
efligy  carved  iu  white  marble,  representing  Anne,  wife  of 
Robert  Suckling,  esq.,  and  daughter  of  sir  James  Wode- 
house,  of  Kimberly :  she  died  July,  1653. 

Wood  ton  hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling. 
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Is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Launditch  and  Eynsford,  by 
Forehoe  on  the  £.  and  by  Wayland  on  the  S.  and  by  South 
Greenhoe  on  the  W ;  it  is  in  extent  from  north  to  south 
about  eight  miles,  and  nine  from  east  to  west.  This  hun- 
dred lies  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  remained 
in  the  see  of  Ely,  till  granted  to  the  crown  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  first  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  beginning  of  her  reign 
it  let  for  4/.  5«.  3d.  per  annum,  besides  casualties.  In 
1639,  the  hundred  court  was  kept  at  Brock  or  Broak  pit. 

CRANWORTH  and  SWATHING.*   Fifteen  miles.  St. 
P.  331^  Written  Cranaworda  in  Domesday-book, 


and  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  de  Gurney.  In  the 
church  is  a  monument  with  this  inscription : 

Cnjiis  he  sunt  induvisB  felicem  resurreclionem  praestolantes  ?  Fnit 
olim  DomiDiis  Oalielm  Cooke  de  Broomehall,  in  argo  Norfolciensi 
Baronettns,  yir  omnib  nnmeris  absolutus  omni  laude  major,  priacae 
virtatis  exemplar,  periUastre  legam  et  juris  vindex  aecerrimus  rei- 
pablicse  literariae  decas  et  omamentum.  Qui  nefarijs  pontificiorum 
et  schism  aticornm  dolis  idsanientinm  teque  infensas:  monarchiam  et 
hierarchiam  turbldissimo  renim  statu  propalam  ausus  est  tneri.  Quid 
plnra  P  vivus  patriae  et  ecclesise  delitiuro,  m.^rtuuB  utriusq :  desi- 
derium,  senio  et  arthritide  coufectus  obdormivit  A^*  Salut  1708, 
Stat  78.  Cujus  juxta  ad  latus  Jaua  uxor  viro  tanta  non  indigna  e 
regia  familia  Stuartorum  oriunda  sive  animam  sive  corpus  spectes 
praeclaris  dotibns  instructissima,  sive  conjngem  sive  matrem  pari 
pictatis  effectn  honoranda  obijt  A^*  Salut  98,  actat  68. 

and  on  a  gravestone  an  inscription  to  John  Williams,  ser- 
vant to  John  duke  of  Suffolk ;  he  died  1501.  Here  is  the 
manor  of  Swathing  or  Botetourts. — Common  inclosed  179G. 

EAST  DEREHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Nicholas.  P.  3244. 
This  market  town  is  situated  at  the  northwest  point  of 
this   hundred,   it  is  sometimes  spelt  Dearham,  Deerham, 

*  At  the  Cooqaeror*!  snrvvy,  adjolaiug  to  Craoworth  was  a  village  called  Soatlnga, 
or  Swathing,  a  place  many  ccaturies  paised  destroyed  and  depopulated,  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  it,  now  lacladed  In  the  townships  of  Cranworth  and  Letton ;  that  it  was 
a  considerable  village  appears  flrom  the  accoont  of  It  in  Domesday. 
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and  anciently  Derham,  and  is  said  in  Domesday-book  to 
have  belonged  to  St.  Edeldrede,  or  to  the  church  or  mo- 
nastery of  Ely. — ^It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the 
county,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  point  of  this  hundfed, 
on  the  east  side  of  a  rivulet,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge. 
It  is  a  post  town,  through  which  the  mail  from  London 
and  Thetford,  to  Wells  and  Holt,  passes ;  and  the  coaches 
between  Norwich  and  Lynn  Regis,  and  Stamford.  This 
town  was  burnt  on  the  1st  of  July,  twenty-third  of  Elizabeth, 
as  we  learn  from  a  book  then  published,  and  entitled  "An 
Account  of  the  lamentable  burning  of  East  Dereham,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  July  Ist,  1581,"  in  verse,  printed  in  black 
letter,  at  London,  1582.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  twenty-first  of 
Charles  IL  it  was  again  almost  destroyed  oy  fire ;  five  per- 
sons were  then  burnt,  with  many  horses  and  other  cattle,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  houses,  the  loss  by  which  was  estimated 
at  11,020/.  and  by  goods  and  merchandize  at  8,423/.  the 
whole  amounting  to  10,443/ ;  and  in  1810,  April  10,  there 
was  a  fire  here  which  destroyed  four  houses,  a  barn,  &c.  In 
1646,  a  plague  raged  here. 

The  church  is  a  large  pile  containing  many  portions  of  ar- 
chitectural interest,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  with 
a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  two  transepts  or  cross  aisles, 
and  a  chancel.  The  ancient  tower  is  between  the  body  oi 
the  church  and  the  chancel.  In  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  (1501,)  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIFs, 
reign,  the  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  church  was  not  thought 
strong  enough  for  the  bells,  part  of  which  and  the  bells  were 
then  taken  away,  and  the  large  tower  (then  called  the  new 
elocher,)  in  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  side,-  and  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  chancel  was  begun ;  it,was  several 
years  in  building,  and  benefactions  towards  carrying  it  on 
were  given  from  1508  to  1516,  in  it  are  now  a  clock  and  eight 
bells ;  it  was  never  completed,  but  the  present  flat  roof  was 
put  up  and  leaded  in  Henry  Vlirs.  reign.  In  the  transepts 
were  formerly  the  chapels  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Mary, 
St.  Withburga,  Ac, ;  and  the  South  or  Holy  Cross  chapel 
was  repaired  by  the  family  of  the  Botons,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII. ;  the  treasury  or  ammunition  chamber 
was  over  this  chapel,  for  the  keeping  of  which  a  salary 
was  annually  paid  till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  south 
porch  was  built  by  Roger  and  Margaret  Boton,  whose  names 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  stonework. 
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Tlie  very  handsome  ibnt  stands  ai  the  wesi  end  of  the 
church,  itnmediately  fr<Hiting  tbe  west  door,  in  that  part 
of  the  church  wbicti  in  Roman  Catholic  times  formed  the 
chaf)^!  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  the  roof  of  which,  curi- 
oosly  ornamented  with  gilding  and  painting,  still  remains 
perN^ct.  The  font  is  built  entirely  of  stone ;  is  of  an  oc- 
tvingubT  form,  and  round  the  basin  are  carved  in  eight 
separate  compartments,  the  crucifix  and  the  seven  sacra- 
ments ;  below  these  are  eight  angels,  each  surrounded  by  a 
glory,  and  on  the  stem  below  them,  in  separate  niches,  are 
eight  of  the  Apostles,  at  full  length,  and  at  the  eighth  angle 
fceneath  these  are  the  four  Apostles,  sitting,  haiving  on  the 
alternate  angle  between  each,  the  symbol  of  one  of  the  Rvan- 
g«HiBfiri.  The  ascent  up  to  thfe  font  is  by  a  doable  octagon 
step,  the  upper  one  being  carted  with  rose  qiiatrefoUs,  a  pe- 
destal iai  nlaced  on  the  lower  step,  breaking  trough  the 
olhei^,  (and  fronting  the  basso-relievo  of  the  crucitixion)  for 
the  prieiit  to  eAand  on,  during  the  sa<irament  of  baptisro.  In 
1623,  a  wooden  gallerv  was  erected*  round  this  font,  where  it 
continued  till  1769,  the  floor  of  Which  was  level  with  the 
heads  of  the  sitting  Apostles,  which  on  removing  it,  were 
fottnd  to  be  cut  off,  to  make  a  lodgment  for  the  joists,  so 
tittle  taste  was  there  at  thaft  time  for  the  curioas  works  of 
farmer  ages :  however,  httA  they  then  escaped,  the  frantic 
nge  of  the  fanatics  would  have  defaced  them  a  few  years 
afterwards,  when  the  remaining  figures  were  mnch  battered 
and  hurt :  in  other  respects  the  font  remains  now  almost 
p^rfeiH:  the  whole  was  originally  painted  with  a  variety  of  co- 
lours in  imitation  of  various  marbles,  but  it  is  liow  entirely  of 
itone  colour.  H  was  erected  1468  ;  the  whole  height  is  seven 
ftet. 

The  exirsct  from  tkre  did  dmrch  account  of  erecting  this  font  is 
eariooA : — 

COSTS  OF  THE  NEW  FUNTE. 

Iifalpl^is,  pftyd  fo  the  niaioB  qaan  he  toke  the  seyd  font  in  )  j... 

arn^st $  "'•' 

Item^payd  formakitof  of  an  obligaceon  in  the  which  lie  was  }  •••• 

bound  for  the  sayd  werk >  '■' 

Ifeiri,  payd  for  lying  of  the  fre  stone  that  was  for  the  seyd  >  ^^j • 

fnnte  atfe  Lynne y  ^ 

Iteiby  payd  for  cranyng  of  the  seyd  stone U  viij 

Item,  payd  for  carrying  iilj  lods  of  the  seyd  fre  stone  fro  ^  . 

Lynne  to  Est  Dereham  per  i  lod  car^in^  lis,  vj</.  soma  S 

Item,  payd  to  Thomas  Piatfote  for  carying  of  iij  lodes  of  fre-  >  • 

stone  be  the  seyd  space  taking  for  a  lode  Wja,  soma  . .  S 
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Item,  payd  for  di  cbaldyr  of  lyme  xxd.  andx^c  tyle  bowt  atte  >  .||| 

Norwich  wid  suma i     *' 

Item,  payd  to  Robert  Crane  for  caryng  of  the  seyd  lyme  and  tile         xz 
Item,  payd  to  Richard  Westshawe  for  iron  work  to  the  seyd  >  . 

fnnte )  " 

Item,  in  expens  upon  help  quan  tlie  funte  was  in  the  reysing.         ij 
Item,  payd  to  the  mason  for  werkmanship  to  tile  seyd  funte*.  x 

Item,  to  his  reward xx 

Item,  payd  to  Will.  Plomer  for  ledyng  of  the  newe  funte. •  ••  \j    ▼ 
Item^  payd  Wm.  Pylche  for  making  of  the  stole  to  the  funte  > 

and  the  kevering  of  the  same $ 

Item,  payd  for  maldng  of  aqnetance  betwyx  our  mason  and  us  Ij 

Suma  .  •  •  •  xg  xiij  ix 

Of  this  money  SOs.  fid-,  was  raised  by  a  ▼ohintary  subscription  of  the 
inhabitants^  the  rent  of  the  chnrcli  lands  (at  that  time  were  very 
small,)  the  Sunday  gatherings,  and  the  legacies  or  quest  word,*  of  the 
deceased  supplied  the  rest,  and  were  the  ftindfe  from  which  the 
church  was  repaired  and  ornamented. 

To  this  stone  font  in  1678,  was  added  a  Gothic  top,  orna- 
mented in  the  taste  of  the  time  and  supported  by  four  fluted 
pillars.  Before  the  font,  facing  the  middle  aisle,  stands  a 
fine  large  brass  eagle,  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same,  supported 
by  three  small  lions;  this  piece  of  church  furniture  is  gilt, 
and  was  formerly  used  as  a  litany  desk.  In  the  middle  aisle 
hangs  a  brass  branch  of  a  double  circle  of  lights,  purchased 
in  1738,  at  the  cost  of  25/.  The  church  is  very  regularly 
and  handsomely  seated,  and  here  is  a  good  vestry  with  pro- 
per cases  for  town  writings,  &c.  The  organ,  erected  in  1786, 
had  formerly  been  the  property  of  the  hon.  Roger  North,  of 
Rougham,  attorney  general  to  king  Charles  Wb,  queen,  and 
brother  to  lord  Keeper  North.  From  Dr.  Burney's  History  of 
Music,  it  appears  that  this  organ  was  built  by  Bernard 
Schmdt,  a  German,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  gpreatest 
eflbrts  of  human  ingenuity,  for  the  sweetness  of  its  stops,  and 
soundness  of  its  pipes,  although  these  were  made  of  wood 
and  not  of  metal.  For  several  years  this  excellent  piece  of 
mechanism  was  left  in  this  church  as  a  piece  of  lumber, 
though  it  had  been  purchased  of  a  poor  widow  for  30/.  How 
or  by  what  chance  its  excellence  was  discovered  is  not 
upon  record.  lu  1827,  the  power  of  this  instrument  was 
considerably  enlarged. 

*  Qactt  word :  donaiioDs  Icfl  by  pcnoot  to  chvUable  osci. 
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In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Walter 
de  Stutolee,  Kelyng,  and  Paynter.  Here  formerly  was  this 
inscription : — 

Here  dead  in  part,  whose  best  part  never  dyeth 
A  beneiactor,  William  Cattinc,  lyeth  : 
Not  deady  if  good  deeds  could  keep  man  alive 
'  Nor  all  dead,  since  good  deeds  do  man  survive, 
Oonville  and  Kaies  may  bis  good  deeds  record, 
And  will  no  doubt  him  praise  therefore  afford, 
Saint  Ratrin's  near  London,  can  it  tell 
Goldsmith's  and  Merchant  Taylor's  know  it  well ; 
Two  county  towns  his  civil  bounty  blest. 
East  Derham,  and  Norton,  Fitzwarren  west 
More  did  he  than  this  table  can  unfold 
The  world  his  fame,  this  earth,  his  earth  doth  hold. 

He  deceased  the  4th  day  of  March,  1699,  /Etatis  Suae.  60. 

And  also  to  the  Perimonds,  Astley,  Margetson,  the  Verdons, 
Lane,  Basset,  Aylmer,  UEstrange,  Pillans,*  Stuttie,  Guybon, 
Donile,  Rash,  Clark,  Nelson,  I^e,  Bagge,  Brown,  Earl,  and 
to  the  poet  Cowper.  The  latter  lies  buried  in  the  south 
transept  of  this  church,  with  the  following  inscription  on  a 
mural  slab  of  white  marble — ' 

In  Memory  of  WILLIAM  COWPER,  Esq. 

Born  in  Hertfordshire,  1782,  Baried  in  this  church,  1800. 

Ye  who  with  warmth  the  public  triumph  feel 

Of  talents  dignified  by  sacred  zeal. 

Here  to  devotion's  bard,  devoutly  just. 

Pay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  Cowper's  dust. 

England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fame, 

Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  favourite  name  ; 

Sense,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raise 

So  dear  a  title  to  affection's  praise ; 

His  liighest  honour  to  the  heart  belong. 

His  virtues  formed  the  miigic  of  his  song. 

These  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  Hayley.  On  either  side 
of  this  slab,  to  the  memory  of  Cowper,  are  two  circular  slabs 
of  white  marble:  that  to  the  right  being  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Margaret  Perowne,  his  friend ;  and  that  to  the  lef^ 
to  his  other  friend,  Mrs.  Unwin.  The  following  inscriptions 
are  engraved  thereon : — On  that  to  Miss  Perowne — 

*  Lydia  FIUaiis,l«te  wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Fillaiu,  merchant  of  Rotterdam : 

They  in  both  cnantriet  who  knew  her 
Know  their  Iom  and  moarn  It 
They  who  knew  her  not,  have  a  real  lots 
In  wanting  an  example  mo  worthy  ImttaUon. 
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Marafrety  entitled  to  the  pnrest  praise, 
Kind  nurse  of  Cowper  in  bis  final  days, 
Thou,  who  hast  propt  him  with  thy  guardian  arm. 
And  o'er  his  troubles  shed  a  peaceful  charm. 
His  fov'rite  aid  in  suff'rinss'  dark  abyss. 
Now  share  thy  Christian  friend's  celestial  bliss ; 
Ye  both  have  toii'd  your  heavenly  home  to  gain. 
Through  a  dark  pilgrimage  of  earthly  pain. 
But  taught  to  suffer  by  your  suffering  Lord, 
With  Christ  ye  find  the  fulness  of  reward. 

On  that  of  Mrs.  Unwin — 

In  i^emory'  of  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Morlby  Unwin,  and 
mother  of  the  Rev.  Wiluam  Cawthornb  Unwin,  born  at  Ely,  1724, 
buried  in  this  church,  1706. 

Trusting  in  God  with  all  her  heart  and  mind. 

This  woman  proved  magnanimously  kind ; 

Endur'd  affliction's  desolating  hail, 

And  watch'd  a  poet  through  misfortune's  vale ; 

Her  spotless  dust  angelic  guards  defend, 

It  is  the  dust  of  Unwin,  Cowper's  friend  I 

That  single  title  in  itself  is  fame. 

For  all  who  read  his  verse  revere  its  name. 

From  the  parish  register  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1547, 
here  died  during  the  months  4)f  March,  April,  and  May, 
one  hundred  and  six  persons. 

In  the  north  transept  of  the  church  stands  a  very  curious 
old  chest  of  oak,  richly  carved  with  figures  of  saints,  &c. 
In  the  front  of  the  chest,  under  the  lock,  is  represented  the 
wise  men  of  the  east  bringing  their  gifts  at  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  the  lock  is  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship, 
the  hasp  representing  the  entrance  to  a  Gothic  structure, 
while  on  the  lappet  of  the  key  hole  is  the  figure  of  a  monk 
issuing  from  its  porch.  The  following  inscription  shews  it 
to  have  been  the  gift  of  S.  Rash,  esq.  who  lies  buried  near 
the  porch  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  It  is  on  a  small 
brass  plate,  with  the  arms  of  the  donor  engraved  on  the  top, 
under  which — 

**  As  a  token  of  respect  towards  his  native  place,  Samuel  Rash,  esq* 
on  the  1st  day  January,  1780,  presented  to  tne  church  of  East  Dere- 
ham, this  chest,  for  tlie  purpose  of  keeping  together  and  preserving 
the  deeds,  records,  and  other  writings  belonging  to  this  parish." 

Tradition  says  this  curious  chest  is  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  old,   and  was  taken  out  of  the  ruius  of  Buckenham 
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castle,  many  years  since  the  property  of  the  HowanU,  dukes 
of  Norfolk.  The  chest  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
them  for  depositing  their  money  and  other  valuables.* 

At  the  west  end  of  the  churchyard,  are  the  ruins  of  a  very 
ancient  baptistery,  over  which  was  a  small  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Withburga,  a  natural  daughter  of  Ann  or  Annas,  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  -<vho  in  650  founded  here  a  nunnery  of 
Benedictines  for  Withburga  his  youngest  daughter,  whom 
he  made  prioress,  f  She  died  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard ;  after  which,  the  Pagan  Danes  coming  into  England,  the 
nunnery  was  destroyed,  and  the  church  made  parochial ;  this 
happened  about  jfifty-five  years  after  her  decease.  About  796, 
her  body  being  found  uncorrupted  was  taken  up  and  trans- 
lated into  the  church,  where  it  remained  near  two  hundred 
years,  when  to  complete  her  story,  we  are  told,  that  Brith  - 
nod,  abbot  of  Ely,  and  his  monks,  concerted  a  scheme  for 
conveying  her  body  from  thence  to  Ely,  which  they  effected, 
by  having  men  and  carriages  stationed  on  the  road  ready  to 
receive  it  from  those  appointed  to  steal  it  away  !  their 
scheme  succeeded,  and  they  brought  the  body  to  Brandon 
Ferry,  where  it  was  put  on  board  a  vessel,  from  thence  con- 
veyed to  Ely,  and  there  enshrined  before  the  men  from 
Dereham  could  take  any  step  to  recover  it.  I  Her  obit  was 
kept  on  the  I7th  of  March.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bap- 
tistery there  is  now  remaining  a  curious  Gothic  arch,  from 
which  runs  a  spring  of  clear  water,  formerly  said  to  have 
had  many  medicinal  and  healing  qualities,  §  and  to  take  its 
rise  in  the  churchyard,  from  the  place  where  St.  Withburga 
was  first  buried.     The  arch,  which  b  Norman,  (the  ruins  of 


*  This  tradition,  however,  it  te  sasgO«d»  i*  Qotte  incorrect.  The  cMtle  of  Bncken- 
ham,  otherwise  Bolcenbam  (as  until  lately  it  has  been  spelt),  was  not  the  property  of 
the  dakcs  of  Norfolk,  bat  formvd  part  of  that  of  the  family  of  the  Knyvetts  (a  family 
once  of  great  wealth  In  Norfolk,  bnt  now  extinct),  and  contlnned  In  their  hands  nutil 
the  last  centory,  as  part  of  their  possession  and  their  manorial  residence  from  the 
time  of  Richard  I.,  having  been  bat  once  dissevered  from  their  other  estates,  when 
it  became  the  property,  by  marriage,  of  the  family  of  De  Cailiey  for  a  short  period. — 
See  Records  at  the  noils  Chapel,  4c. 

t  This  house  is  reported  to  have  been  so  poor  at  its  Institution,  that  by  the  prayers 
of  their  prioress,  the  nans  are  said  to  bavo  been  miracnionsly  supported  by  tiCo  does 
which  came  constantly  to  be  milked  at  a  certain  lime  and  pUc«,  ihJs  resource  was  bnt 
of  short  contionancc,  for  the  bailiif  of  the  town  env>lng  them  this  supply,  roost  ma* 
liclonsly  hunted  them  away  with  his  bounds,  and  as  a  Just  Judgment  upon  kim,  soon 
aftpr  broke  his  neck  as  he  was  pursuing  his  favourite  diversion  of  hunting. 

t  This  is  styled  by  the  historian  Elicnsls,  "  Sanctum  Sacrilcgium  fldele  furtam  Sain 
toris  rapina,"  that  is  *  a  holy  sacriloge,  a  pious  fraud,  a  soul  saving  robbery.' 

$  At  some  distance  firom  the  churchyard  is  another  spring  called  St.  Withburga's 
well. 
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her  toroi>),  still  remaiaing  in  the  churchyard,  has  been  re- 
paired several  times.  In  1762,  it  was  arched  over  and  con- 
verted into  a  cold  bath.  The  last  time  it  was  repaired  was^ 
in  1793,  whe»  the  present  plain  brick  building,  used  as  a 
bath  house,  was  erected,  in  part  by  voluntary  subscription, 
for  public  benefit.  This  building  is  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  yards  from  the  west  door  of  the  church,  and 
the  spring,  which  rises  under  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  ia  very 
pellucid,  and  the  water  very  fine ;  but,  from  its  entire  con- 
cealment from  the  sun,  by  the  building  erected  over  it,  is 
considered  too  cold  for  any  person  to  bathe  in  it  whose  con- 
stitution is  not  very  robust.  It  b  open  to  the  public,  and 
many  persons  bathe  in  it  during  the  summer  season,  and 
such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  a  respectable  inhabitant  of 
the  town,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  used  this  bath  daily 
winter  and  summer.  Over  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard was  formerly  the  school  house. 

East  Dereham  has  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  annual 
fairs  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  before  old  Midsummer, 
and  new  Michaelmas  day,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  toys.  The 
market-place  is  very  convenient ;  at  the  north  end  of  it  is 
an  obelisk,  on  which  are  marked  the  distances  to  most  of 
the  principal  towns  and  seats  in  Norfolk ;  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  distances  expressed  upon  this  pillar  serves 
to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  term  leuca,  which  some  have  sup- 
posed to  be  the  French  league  of  three  miles,  but  which  in 
reality  signifies  only  one  :  for  instance,  Dereham  is  marked 
as  being  sixteen  mifes  from  Norwich,  and  on  the  rolls  of  the 
King's  bench,  it  appears  that  the  bishop  had  a  fair  at  this 
place,  which  was  reckoned  sixteen  leucas,  viz.  miles  from  the 
palace  at  Norwich.  In  1750,  a  handsome  assembly  room 
was  built  by  subscription  in  the  place  where  the  old  market 
cross  formerly  stood  ;  and  a  theatrical  company  exhibit  here 
at  an  eleg^ant  small  theatre  every  two  years. 

Near  the  assembly  room  it  was  a  sessions  house  and  a 

?;oal,*  during  the  time  when  the  town  and  hundred  of  Mit- 
brd  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bailiff,  who  was  the 
bishop  of  Ely's  deputy,  to  whom  the  parish  at  that  time  be- 
longed.    Before  1737,  East  Dereham  was  supposed  to  be 

*  On  TiicMl«y  «ftrr  Palm  Snaday  bcru  was  a  goal  dcliveiy ;  ibis  goal  waa  near  the 
market  honsu  in  the  rclgn  of  Honry  Vr.  RIoincfleld  lays,  sone  part  of  the  wall  b 
now  slauJing  and  is  part  of  a  houae,  nc.ir  the  assembly  room. 
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the  dirtiest  town  in  the  county,  the  streets  uneven,  and 
choked  with  filth,  and  on  the  spot  where  a  handsome  obelisk 
was  erected  by  sir  Edward  Astley,  was  a  pit  of  dirty  water, 
called  the  sand  pit,  serving  as  the  drain  of  the  parish,  and 
sometimes  filled  with  dead  dogs,  cats,  &c.  Near  a  brew- 
house  was  another  standing  drain,  and  a  lane  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town  was  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  passing 
of  a  carriage.  The  same  kind  of  a  hoU-way,  as  it  was  called, 
le<i|  down  to  the  church  and  the  vicarage-house.  Since  that 
time,  the  streets  being  levelled  and  paved,  it  has  been  said, 
Dereham  has  arisen  to  an  equality  with  the  best  market  town 
in  Norfolk.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford, 
hearing  that  the  inhabitants  intended  to  pave  their  town 
by  subscription,  was  so  pleased  as  to  invite  them  to  his 
princely  palace  at  Houghton.  Such  of  them  as  accepted 
the  invitation  were  headed  by  the  then  chief  constable,  and 
clerk  of  the  parish,  of  facetious  memory,  who,  after  being 
entertained  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  received  sir  Ro- 
bert's donation  of  twenty  guineas  towards  the  good  work 
carrying  on.  But  this  joyous  company  being  exhilarated  by 
liquor,  forgot  themselves  so  far  as  to  be  iuduced  by  the  pro- 
posals of  a  few,  to  sing  in  chorus  a  famous  Jacobite  song, 
called  "All  joys  to  great  Csesar,''  &c.  Sir  Robert,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  mankind,  shewed  no  displeasure 
at  their  proceedings,  but  sent  them  home  happy  in  them 
selves,  and  by  no  means  displeased  with  him. 

In  1775,  an  act  was  obtained  for  incorporating  Mit- 
ford  and  Launditch  hundreds,  containing  fifty-one  parishes, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Norfolk,  East  Dereham  being  the 
principal,  for  the  better  provision  of  the  poor  of  those  hun- 
dreds. This  act  met  with  such  opposition,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efforts  and  assistance  of  marquis  Townshend, 
it  might  have  failed  of  success.  In  execution  of  this  act 
61  A.  2r.  35p.  of  land  were  purchased,  in  a  high  and  healthy 
situation  in  the  parish  of  Gressenhall,  a  large  house  and 
offices  were  erected,  a  farmhouse  on  the  premises  was  con- 
verted into  an  hospital,  and  the  establishment  commeuced  at 
July  8th,  1777,  at  the  total  expense  of  16,242/.  19«.  11  ^d.  A 
new  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1801,  at  the  expense 
of  558/.  6s.,  which  dissevered  the  parish  of  Dereham  from 
the  corporation  on  payment  by  the  former  of  the  sum  of 
1,264/.  for  its  share  of  the  debt  that  the  corporation  had  at 
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that  time  incurred,  and  receiving  500/.  for  its  share  of  the  pro- 
perty. This  act  also  made  new  provisions  for  the  regulations 
of  the  poor,  but  the  expenses  of  the  corporation  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  so  much  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
on  the  2nd  November,  1825,  to  examine  into,  and  report 
upon  the  management  of  the  poor  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  corporation;  who  have  published,  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  its  body,  a  very  able  Report  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  management  of  the  poor,  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  corporation.  This  report,  recommended  the  abolition 
of  many  useless  expenses  with  which  the  establishment  had 
hitherto  been  burthened  ;  and  its  recommendation  has  been 
in  many  instances  adopted.  The  paupers  are  chiefly  em« 
ployed  in  spinning  hemp  and  wool,  in  gardening,  and  other 
works  of  industry.  A  quantity  of  hemp  for  spinning  has 
been  grown  upon  the  premises. 

The  principal  officers,  in  the  year  ending  Midsummer, 
1826,  were,  a  governor  with  salary  of  40/. ;  matron,  20/. ; 
chaplain,  40i« ;  committee  clerk  and  schoolmrster,  31/.  10s. ; 
house  surgeon,  50/.;  treasurer's  clerk,  1/.  Is.;  baker,  6s. 
per  week,  15/.  12s. ;  servant  to  matron,  6/.  Gs, ;  the  whole 
204/.  9s. ;  but  the  committee  appointed  as  above  have  re- 
commended several  reductions,  which  have  been  adopted. 

The  parish  of  Dereham  thus  dissevered,  has  erected  a  very 
substantial  poor  house,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  town, 
adjoining  to  the  Norwich  road,  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
the  parish,  where  it  maintains  its  own  poor  at  much  less  ex- 
pense than  when  it  formed  part  of  the  corporation. 

There  are,  in  Dereham,  several  estates  and  benefactions 
given  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  particular  descriptions,  pro- 
ducing between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  per  annum,  several 
years  since:  also  estates  for  repairing  and  ornamenting  the 
church,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  100/.  per  annum,  besides 
houses  and  lands  called  the  Headboro'  estates,  for  the  public 
uses  of  the  parish,  and  an  estate  for  the  payment  of  the 
parish  clerk.  In  1785,  two  Sunday  schools  were  established 
by  subscription,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  princi- 
pally through  the  exertions  of  lady  Fenn  ;  the  children  are 
assisted  in  part  of  their  clothing.  Here  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  several  dissenting  congregations. 

The  large  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Dereham, 
have  produced  such  a  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables  as 
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not  only  to  serve  the  parish,  hut  also  for  sale  elsewhere,  so 
that  Dereham  <ha8  lieen  called  the  garden  of  Norfolk. 

In  this  town  was  formerly  a  considerable  business  of  the 
worsted  weaving  branch  carried  on,  which  has  much  de- 
clined. The  air  of  Dereham  is  esteemed  particularly  iine. 
The  London  post  arrives  every  day  except  Monday,  and  re* 
turns  every  day  except  Saturday.  Hei«  are  the  manors  of 
East  Dereham,*  of  the  Queen,*  Colbowms  or  Moles,  Crekes, 
or-Oldhalls,  and  the  Rectory  Manor. — Inolosure  act  lB12.t 

Quebec  Houses  a  non  descript,  or  very  GoiAtc  building,  was 
built  by  a  Mr.  Rash,  who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears  in  com- 
pliment to  lord  Townshend,  who  was  second  in  command  at 
-the  siege  of  Quebec  ;  it  stands  well,  and  commands  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  is  the  residence  of  W.  W.  Lee 
Warner,  esq. 

Edward  Bonner,  of  sanguinary  memory,  was  rector  of 
this  church  from  1634  to  1540,  and  who  subsequently  having 
been  made  bishop  pf  London,  is  said  to  have  caused  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  persons  to  be  burnt,  for  what  he  con- 
sidered heresy.  An  entry  in  the  register  of  this  church, 
mentions  that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  one  Savage,  a 
priest. — See  a  long  life  of  Bonner  in  Chambers*  ^BiograjMeal 
llUu,  of  Worcester,  Ellis's  Letters,  and  Lyson's  and  Mal- 
colm's London, 

John  Wintbr,  rector  of  East  Dereham,  1G64,  was  the 
author  of  "  Spicilegium,"  &c.  4 to.,  printed  for  William 
Olives,  of  Norwich,  1664. 

Lady  Fbnn,  of  East  Dereham,  was  the  relict  of.sir  John 
Fenn ;  I  her  life  was  spent  in  doing  good.  Under  the  feigned 
names  of  Mrs.  Lovechild  and  Mrs.  Teachwell,  she  wrote 
"The  Child's  Grammar;"  '*The  Mother's  Grammar;'' 
"Parsing  Lessons;"  "Short  Sermons;"  "The Sunday  Mis- 
cellany ;"  "The  Family  Miscellany;"  "The  Infant's  Friend, 
in  two  Parts;"  "A  Spelling-book,  on  a  new  plan ;"  " Cob- 
webs to  catch  Flies ;"  "  Footstep  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Sacred 

*  Named  in  reference  to  qneen  Elixabetb,  who  had  it  in  exchange  from  the  biihop 
of  Ely,  in  coiueqneDoe  of  a  violent  threat,  she  e wearing  by  h«r  mtker  'she  would  toon 
anfrock  him,  if  he  refused  the  exchange.' 

t  September  S2nd,  17«ly  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  one  thooiand  poor  people 
were  entertained  at  dinner  In  the  marlccl-place ;  and  on  April  93rd,  1789,  on  aceount 
of  his  happy  recovery,  the  inhabitants  or  East  Dereham,  entertained  one  thonsand 
three  linndred  poor  people  with  a  very  plenlifnl  dinner. 

t  Sir  John  Fenn,  M.  A.  and  F.  S.  A.,  editor  of  a  large  collection  of  Letters,  &c. 
died  171H,    lUn  biography  belongs  to  Norwich. 
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History;*'  *' Grammatical  Amusements;"  ''Teaching  in 
Sport;*'  ''Short  History  of  Insects;*'  "The  Friend  of  Mo- 
thers ;"  &c.  <^c.  &c.  Her  ladyship  died  at  East  Dereham, 
November,  1813,  in  her  seventieth  year. 

William  Cowper,  the  poet,  for  some  time  resided  at 
East  Dereham,  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Cooper 
the  solicitor.  He  was  bom  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  in 
Hertfordshire,  November  15th,  1731.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Cowper,  D.  D.,  rectoi  of  that  place,  and  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  king  George  H.,  married  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Roger  Donne,  esq.  of  Ludham  in  this  county ;  she 
died  in  childbed  on  the  13th  of  November,  1737,  and 
her  husband  of  a  paralytic  seizure,  July  10th,  1756.  Of 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
William  and  John  only  survived  their  parents.  The  poet's 
grandfather,  Spencer  Cowper,  was  lord-chief-justiee  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  next  brother  to  William,  first  earl  Cow- 
per, and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England ;  and  his  mother 
was  descended  from  the  Howards  and  Mowbrays,  ^c,,  and 
so  by  four  different  lines  from  Henry  HI.  king  of  England. 
From  six  to  eight  years  of  age  Cowper  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Pittman,  of  Market-street,  for  his  mother  only 
lived  to  see  him  complete  his  sixth  year !  From  thence  he 
went  to  Westminster,  where  the  small  pox  relieved  him  from 
two  specks  which  bad  appeared  in  his  eyes,  and  threatened 
him  with  blindness.  After  spending  three  months  with  his 
father,  he  was  placed  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Chapman,  so- 
licitor, in  London,  but  spent  the  chief  part  of  the  time  at  a 
cousin's,  where  (will  it  be  believed)  he  was  employed  with  a 
future  lord  chancellor  (Thurlow)  "  from  morn  till  night  in 
gigling  and  making  giggle."  After  three  years  attending 
the  office,  he  took  possession  of  a  set  of  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  but  associated  •  chiefly  with  the  wits  of  the 
day,  until  being  almost  in  danger  of  personal  want,  and  all 
idea  precluded  of  settling  in  matrimonial  life,  in  his  present 
circumstances,  he  was  procured  the  nomination  of  reading 
clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  private  committees  of  the  house  of 
Lords.  It  was  at  this  time  that  his  mental  sufferings  com- 
menced, which  at  length  became  so  alarming  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  him  to  St.  Albans,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Cotton,  who,  in  the  course  of  eight  months,  cured 
him  for  a  time  of  these  distressing  feelings.     From  this  time 
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forward  his  life  was  chequered  with  much  misery  from  Ay- 
pochondroiii,  and  mental  and  bodily  illness.  He  soug^ht 
relief  in  original  composition  and  translation,  and  has  leA 
behind  him  works  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need 
even  a  recapitulation  of  their  titles.  He  died  of  extreme 
weakness,  in  1800. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crowe  Munnings,  of  East  Dereham, 
is  the  author  of  **  An  Account  of  Experiments  in  Drilling, 
and  Protecting  Turnips,  together  with  Observations  on  Agri- 
cultural Subjecto,'*  8vo.,  1803.* 

GARVESTON.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  330. 
Written  in  Domesdav-book,  Gerolfestuna. — The  right  of  lord 
of  this  manor  was  decided  in  the  time  of  king  f^ward,  by 
the  tenants  in  single  combat.  The  church  is  a  small  pile, 
with  two  aisles  and  a  chancel ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  tower 
with  four  bells.  The  chancel,  according  to  Blomefield,  was 
out  of  repair  and  unused  for  many  years,  until  Mrs.  Barbara 
Lock,  who  kept  a  little  alehouse  near  the  church,  about 
1695,gave  200/.  to  the  repair  of  the  church  and  chancel, 
and  100/.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The  font  is  ancient 
and  adorned  with  carving.  Here  is  an  inscription  to  Ste- 
phen Pool,  rector,  1703. — ^Inclosure  act,  1810. 

HARDINGHAM  (Flocktharpe).  Fourteen  miles.  St. 
Georce.  P.  461. — ^The  town  of  Hardingham  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Domesday-book,  it  was  then,  no  doubt,  a  hamlet 
or  little  village  included  in  the  township  of  Flockthorpe, 
whereas  that  has  been  depopulated  for  many  centuries,  and 
is  now  included  in  Hardingham.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Camois,  Gurneys  and  Swathings.  At  Hardingham  are  the 
seats  of  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  and  Fountaine  John  Wood- 
yeare,  esq. — See  Hingham,  p.  340. — Inclosure  act,  1813. 

Rev.  William  Green,  M.  A.,  a  celebrated  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  rector  of  Hardingham,  and  formerly  fellow  of 
Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A«,  1737, 
A.  M.,  1741.  The  living  of  Hardingham  is  in  the  g  ft  of 
the  master  and  fellows  of  CUre  hall,  and  worth  near  400/. 
per  annum.  Mr.  Green  was  translator  from  the  Hebrew  of 
the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  critical  notes  and  a  Com- 

*  John  Spslman  McNNiMOi,  esq.,  aathor  of  "Cromer,  a  Poem,"  &C  &c«  died. 
January  loth,  isl7,  aged  forty-five,  in  OaUdford<«treet,  London. 
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mentary,  and  also  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  1794,  universally 
regretted,  as  an  exemplary  parish  priest,  and  was  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  parishioners  and  neighbours. — See  seve- 
ral letters  written  to  Mr.  Green,  in  the  Gent*»,  Mag.  1819. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Whiter,  rector, of  Hardinffham,  is 
the  author  of  "  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  ShaKspeare, 
containing  Notes  on  *  As  You  Like  It,* ;  2ndly.  An  Attempt 
to  Explain  and  Illustrate  various  New  Passages,  on  a  new 
Principle  of  Criticism,  derived  from  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine 
of  the  Association  of  Ideas,*'  Lond.  1794,  8vo. ;  ''Etymo- 
logicon  Magnum,  or  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary,  on 
a  new  Plan,  with  Illustrations  drawn  from  various  Lan- 
guages,** *  3  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1800,  1802,;  and  ''Disser- 
tations on  the  Disorder  of  Death,  or,  the  State  of  the  Frame 
under  the  Signs  of  Death,  called  '  Suspended  Animation ;' " 
Norwich,  1819.  Dr.  Parr  (vide  his  Bihliotheca  Parriana, 
8vo.)  calls  Mr.  W.  "  the  learned  and  ingenious.'* 

HOCKERING.  Ten  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  892. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Hakelinka,  and  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Mareschals,  Rocelines,  Parkers,  Morley,  and 
Berneys,  who  had  a  park  in  this  town.  Here  was  probably 
an  ancient  castle,  this  being  the  principal  manor  of  the  ba- 
rony of  Rye.  The  church,  a  single  pile,  with  a  handsome 
square  tower,  has  balustrades  at  the  comers,  and  one  bell ; 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Houghton  and 
Smallpiece,  the  latter  of  whom  had  a  very  considerable  es- 
tate here. 

LETTON.  Fifteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  127.  Written 
Lettuna,  in  Domesday-book. — A  small  village  situate  be- 
tween the  two  market  towns  of  Dereham  and  Hingham, 
written  formerly  Lacton,  (as  supposed,  from  the  richness  of 
its  pastures),  was  famous  for  its  milk  and  butter  ;  and  it  is 
remarked  that  queen  Elizabeth,  while  in  her  progress  into 
Norfolk,  and  while  on  her  visit  at  Wood  Rising,  was  supplied 
with  butter  three  several  times,  from  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Letton,  so  remarkable  was  it  even  then  for  the  goodness  of 

*  **  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whiler's  caiioui  and  ttrlklng  theory  of  langmget,  developed  f  n 
hi*  'Bcymologlam  Universale/  is  awonderftal  prodaction  of  hamao  industry,  research, 
and  intellect."— iliffty. 
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that  article.  The  chureh,  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  consolidated  with  that  of  Cranworth,  and  the  same 
rectors. — See  that  article.  Here  is  Lewes  Priory  manor. 
Common  inclosed,  1796.  Letton  house  is  the  seat  of  Thc- 
opliilas  Thornangh  Gurdon»  esq. 

MATTISHALL.  Twelve  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  030. 
In  this  parish  lived  an  ancient  family  of  De  Herlestone  ; 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Herlestone*  of  this  town, 
the  wife  of  Dn  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave 
lands  here,  in  1669,  to  the  value  of  dO#.  per  annum,  for  the 
poor  of  this  parish,  and  a  sermon  to  be  preached  in  this 
churth,  whidi  is  preached  every  year  by  a  fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Camb.  on  Tuesday  in  Rogation-week.  This 
annual  sermon  (says  Blome6eld),  and  the  great  resort  to  il» 
occasions  a  soft  oi  fair  on  that  day,  and  is  commonly  called 
Mattishall  Gant,  or  Gang,  a  word  anciently  used  for  peram- 
bulating the  bounds  of  parishes  in  Rogation-week.  The 
church  has  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisle,  and  chancel,  an 
embattled  square  tower  with  six  bells,  a  clock,  and  a  dial ; 
and  hete  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Davys,  the 
Crossholds,  Neals,  Chamberlains,  Sigiswick,  the  Repps,  Ca- 
lybut,  Howlet^  and  Brabant. f — Inclosing  act.  Sec.  1601.  t 

MATTISHALL  (berg.)  Twelve  miles.  P.  219.  In  old 
wtitings  called  Burgh  Parva.  The  church  has  an  aisle  and 
chancel,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  and  three  bells ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Thornton  and  the 
Dannyes.   Here  is  Bardolph*s  manor. — Inclosure  act,  1811. 

REYMERSTON  and  Ckihelly.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Peter. 
P.  286»  The  former  written  Raimestuna  in  Domesday -book. 
The  chareh  has  a  nave,  a  north  and  south  aisle,  with  a  chan- 
cel, and  tive  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 


*  Thotou  HiTkttone,  gent,  by  hli  will  in  1556,  givn  his  tenement  called  Sparroi 
to  \k  iin  almthoMe  M  MuteshlUe,  and  hia  hovBe  called  Cappes,  to  tlie  poor  of  the 
said  town,  with  several  ewes,  and  money  to  tbe  poor  of  tnis  town,  Bnrgh  Parva, 
Sklpdhihi,  Cranwotth,  Ax. 

t  Kobe^  Foster  Wvlnan.  by  his  wiil,  in  1507,  beoneatlis  to  the  maklns  of  a  cfaapH 
of  oar  Lady,  in  the  este  end  of  the  lath  ele  in  this  conreh,  forty  marlct,£c.  to  be  bn- 
ried  there,  and  to  liave  a  gravestone  of  the  price  of  40». 

X  Mr.  Aggs^  of  Mattishall, produced  twelve  dozen  and  six  slcclns  of  corions  hint  and 
oven  span  crape  yarn  which  wciglied  only  sisleen  onntes  two  drachms.  It  was  spnn 
by  a  womHn  of  East  Dereham. 
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of  Longe.    Here  are  the  mftfiors  of  Wendlifig  Abbey,  and 
Calvelly. — Common  inclosed,  17M. 

SHIPDHAM.  Nineteen  miles.  All  SainU.  P.  1642.— 
Shipdham  and  Thorp,*  a  merca^e  weekly  on  Thnrsday,  and 
a  fair  for  three  days,  on  St«  Peter  and  St.  Panls  day^,  'wbb 
granted  in  the  twenty-nmth  of  Henry  HI,  to  Hugh  de  North- 
wold,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  built  a  great  hall  in  his  paiaoe 
here.  The  church  is  a  good  pile,  with  a  very  broad  nave 
and  chancel,  and  a  north  aisle  that  funs  the  whole  length  of 
them ;  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  strong  embattled 
tower,  with  five  bells,  a  dial,  and  a  clock.  On  the  tower, 
in  a  handsome  lantern,  between  the  nave  and  chancel 
hangs  the  saint*s  bell ;  and  here  are  inscriptidns  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Bullocks,  Lane,  Deval,  Alkake,  and  Hattersley. 
In  1487,  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely,  granted  forty  days* 
indulgence  to  all  who  would  contribute  to  the  repair  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  situate  in  a  cer- 
tain hermitage  within  this  parish  and  the  ways  that  lie  about 
it. — Inclosure  act,  1807. 

SOUTH  BERGH.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  242. 
Burgh  or  Barrow  is  written  in  Domesday-book,  Berch.-^ 
Common  inclosed  1790. 

THUXTON.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Paul.  P.  78.  Or 
Thurston  ;  Thurston  and  Turstaneston  appearing  to  be  two 
places;  Turstaneston  was  probably  a  hamlet  to  Thurston. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  meniory  of  Sefoule.f^^Inclosure 
act,  1810. 

TUDDENHAM  (BAST).  Nine  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  524: 
The  church  has  a  large  broad  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
sauare  embattled  tower  and  four  bells  at  the  touth-west  end 
of  the  nave ;  and  here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 

•  In  DoDMBday-book  we  And  no  account  of  Sbtpdhain  being  a  lorJiMp,  or jpowctied 
by  the  chnrch  <^  Ely,  bnt  that  Thorp,  a  town  of  considerable  value  at  that  time, 
thongh  now  inclnded  in  Shipdham,  wat  one  of  the  lordships  of  the  monaslnry  oT  Ely. 

t  In  the  nineteenth  of  kliif  Henry  VII.  Thomas  Sharington,  of  Cmnworth,  ^s^  lori 
of  Waces  manor,  and  havinc  a  eood  estate  here,  agreed  with  — — — —  Hey  ward,  of 
Norwich,  to  gtase  a  window  In  this  ehm%h,  at  7s»  t^tf*  a  foot,  wbldi  Was  to  be  painted 
with  the  history  of  the  Transftgvration  of  onr  Lord,  and  liis  own  picture  and  his  wife 
C«cberiDe  Imeeling  in  their  coats  of  arms;  and  above.  In  the  said  window,  six 
•scotcheons  of  the  arms  of  thdr  pareAts,  to  be  glvea  bim  by  Ttaomu,  wbo  paid 
Ileyward  05.  9d.  in  hand. 
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Baist;  and  on  an  old  stone  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  his 
two  wives,  in  brass,  but  no  inscription :  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church  under  the  pulpit,  is  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in 
armour,  with  a  heart  between  his  hands,  and  a  lion  at  his 
feet,  said  to  be  for  sir  Edmund  de  Berry.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Cockfields,  Astleys  or  Holywells,  Berrys,  and 
Aphaws. — Draining  and  inclosure  act,  1802. 

East  Tuddenham  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Mellish. 

TUDDENHAM  (north.)  Twelve  miles.  Saint  Mary. 
P.  368.  The  church  is  a  single  pile  with  a  square  tower 
and  one  bell ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Forby,  Howlet,  Wale,  the  Skyppes,  and  the  Neves.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  east  window  is  the  bust  of  a  man,  with  a 
long  beard  and  ruff,  without  a  date;  also  to  Smith  and 
Webb.  Here  are  the  manors  of  St.  Cleere  and  Belhouse. 
— Inclosure  act,  1763. 

WESTFIELD.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Andrew,  P.  165. 
Written  Westfelda  in  Domesday-book. — ^Was  held  by  the  de 
Hedersets,  the  Wriothesleys,  and  the  Southwells,  from  whom 
it  came  to  the  Cranes  and  the  Claytons.  The  church  has  a 
square  tower  with  two  bells. — Inclosure  act,  1810. 

WHINBERG.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  196.— 
Written  Wineb'ga  in  Domesday- book. — In  the  fifteenth  of 
Edward  I.  the  lord  Bardolph  claimed  view  of  frank  pledge^ 
assi2e  of  bread  and  beer,  a  weekly  mercate  on  Thursday, 
and  a  fair  yearly  on  the  vigil,  the  day  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude,  and  the  three  following  days.  But  in  the  twelfth  of 
that  king  he  claimed  a  grant  for  a  mercate  on  Wednesday, 
and  a  fair  on  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  Margaret,  and  the  day 
after,  which  probably  set  aside  the  preceding  grant. — Inclo- 
sure act,  1810. 

WOOD  RISING.  Fifteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  119. 
Was  held  some  time  by  the  Southwells  and  the  Cranes,  &c. 
In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  South- 
wells.    Here  is  the  manor  of  Reed  ham. 

Rev.  Richard  Sutton,  minister  of  Wood  Rising  and 
Cran worth,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  having  entered 
into  holy  orders  was  not  only  the  minister  of  these  places  but 
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was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster,  by  James  I.,  for  his 
excellent  and  florid  preaching.  In  his  cures  he  was  a  neat 
promoter  of  piety,  and  for  that  end  wrote  several  books — 
1 .  "  Disce  vivere,  or  the  Art  of  Living  well  ;'*  2.  **  Disce 
roori,  or  the  Way  to  Die  well  ;*'  3.  "  Meditations  upon  the 
Lord's  Supper,*'  of  which  there  are  thirteen  editions ;  4. 
*'  Godly  Meditations  on  the  Divine  Presence."  He  .died  in 
1629,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  church,  Westminster. 

Sir  Richard  Southwell  of  this  place,  was  counsellor 
to  Edward  VI.,  and  his  brother,  Robert  Southwell,  esq.  at 
the  same  time  master  of  the  Rolls.  Of  the  same  family  was 
sir  Robert  Southwell,  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  he 
was,  by  king  Charles  II.  employed  in  several  negociations 
abroad. 

YAXHAM.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Peter  P.  605.  Writ- 
ten in  Domesday-book,  lachesham.* — ^This  town  lies  about 
two  miles  to  the  left  of  East  Dereham.  Roger  Bigod  held 
lands  here  of  the  abbot  of  Ely  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
which  at  the  survey  he  held  of  the  king ;  so  that  it  is  ob- 
served, both  the  Conqueror  and  Roger  made  no  scruple  of 
robbing  the  church  of  its  possessions.  The  church  has  a 
nave,  north  and  south  aisle,  and  a  chancel,  with  a  round 
tower  at  the  west  end,  and  five  bells,  and  in  the  church  is  a 
remarkable  font,  of  the  high  florid  Gothic,  and  a  most  un- 
common specimen  of  that  style. — See  an  etching  of  it  in 
Cotman's  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Antiq.     Inclosure  act,  1810. 

The  Rev.  John  Johnson,  the  **  Johnny"  of  the  poet  Cow- 
per,  and  the  editor  of  his  letters  and  posthumous  works,  is 
rector  of  Welborn  and  Yaxham. 

*  It  Is  remarkable,  Uiat  when  the  Dometday  book  was  written,  there  were  several 
towns  in  this  hondred  which,  having  been  united  with  other  parishes,  their  names 
have  been  disused  many  eentnries,  as  Flockthorp,  Calveley,  Bicherston,  Applethorp, 
Basknea,  Oeaica,  &c. 
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Wbitt^N  in  DomeBday-l>ooky  S^repham,  U  bounded  on  the 
£•  by  Dq[>wftde ;  oo  the  N.  by  Way  land  and  Foreboe ;  cui 
the  W.  by  Orimshoe ;  and  c^n  the  S.  by  GUicr<>M,  from 
which  it  ii  parted  by  the  rivulet  that  runs  from  Quiddeoham 
mete  into  the  little  Ouse  at  Thetford.  Shropham  is  a  large 
hundred  (or  half  hundred  ajs  it  is  sometimes  called)  the  see 
of  which,  from  the  Confessor's  time  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
feign  of  Henry  VI.  belonged  to  t)ie  castle  manor  of  Buck- 
enham,  being  sometimes  whole  and  sometimes  divided.  All 
the  towns  are  in  Rockland  deanery,  (which  is  made  up  of 
thb  and  Giltcross  hundred)  except  Thetford,  which  though 
H  is  in  this  hundred  is  looked  upon  as  single,  it  being  a 
deanery  of  itself,  belonging  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich, 
aa  this. does  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk.  This  hundred 
is  in  length. from  Bestliorpe  to  Thetford,  about  thirteen  mile», 
and  t^n  in  width  firom  Buckenham  to  West  Wretham. 

ATTLEBURGH.  Fifteen  miles.  The  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  P.  1650.  Written  in  Domesday^book 
Attelbuxe.  This  place  it  is  agreed  upop  by  several  authors 
has  been  of  great  note  in  early  times,  and  if  wc  may  t^eiieve 
John  Brame,  a  monk  of  Thetford,  whose  history  iu  extant  in 
Bentiett  coliegie  library,  Cambridge,  it  was  some  time  not 
only  a  city  but  the  metropolis  of  all  Norfolk,  and  founded 
by  Atlinge,  then  king  of  that  province,  in  order  to  op)>ose 
Rondf  kiog  of  Thetford.  Spelman  in  bis  Icenia  has  properly 
remarked,  that  burgh  or  borough  as  the  termination  of  any 
ploce,  indicates  that  it  once  had  a  castle  or  fortification,  but 
there  are  no  remains  of  walls  to  corroborate  this  idea.  It 
was  probably  called  Atle-Burgh,  or  the  town  at  the  burgh, 
from  its  being  situated  by  an  ancient  burgh  or  fortification, 
and  from  its  being  larger  and  of  more  repute  at  that  time 
than  any  neighbouring  place.  But  the  origin  of  this  place, 
like  that  of  many  others,  is  confused  and  fanciful ;  and  be- 
cause they  are  so,  we  have  seldom  troubled  our  readers  with 
unsatisfactory  conclusions.     There  is  no  part  of  the  original 
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church  now  standing  but  the  square  tower,  and  that  not 
80  high  as  it  originally  was ;  it  seems  it  was  at  first  re- 
duced to  the  collegiate  form  when  the  chapels  were  founded, 
and  the  old  chancel  of  the  parish  church  taken  down,  and 
its  nave  converted  into  a  choir,  with  Mortimer  chapel  on 
the  south  side,  and  Chanticleres  on  the  north,  making  two 
handsome  transepts ;  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  college 
of  the  Holy  Cross,*  it. is  apparent  that  the  present  parish 
church,  viz.  the  nave,  two  aisles,  and  north  porch  were  begun 
to  be  built,  but  was  not  finished  till  some  time  after. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the  first  church  we  know  not,  but 
the  first  alteration  that  was  made  in  it,  was  by  sir  William 
de  Mortimer,  who  founded  the  south  chapel  for  his  own 
interment,  and  it  is  highly  probable  made  the  nave  of  the 
old  church  into  a  quire,  and  new  topped  the  steeple,  because, 
after  his  foundation,  service  was  performed  after  the  colle- 
giate manner :  this  was  finished  before  1297,  in  which  year 
he  died.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  present  church  is  a  fine 
structure,  principally  of  a  decorated  character,  v^th  some 
good  windows ;  and  very  excellent  details,  with  indicationa 
of  a  Norman  eastern  portion,  now  destroyed ;  the  tower  has 
a  clock  and  six  bells.  The  north  chapel  in  this  church 
was  founded  afterward%by  Thomas  Chaunticlere,  who  was 
buried  in  it,  in  1379 ;  and  wh^  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross 
was  founded,  the  parishioners  were  entirely  excluded  from 
the  old  parish  church,  which  was  appropriated  for  a  choir 
for  the  use  of  the  college  only ;  and  in  recompence  thereof, 
the  founders  of  the  college,  their  friends,  and  other  pious 
benefactors  built  the  nave  and  two  aisles  for  the  use  of  the 
parish  only,  and  so  the  choir,  because  it  belonged  to  the 
college  only,  was  given  with  it  by  king  Henry  VIH.  to  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Sus^x,  who  was  then  lord,  who  being  of  a  co- 
vetous disposition  was  so  far  from  sparing  the  building,  that 
as  the  parisb  register  informed  Blomefield,  he  not  only  pulled 
down  and  spoiled  the  chancel,  but  also  pulled  up  many  fair 
marble  gravestones  of  bis  ancestors,  with  monuments  (effigies) 
of  brass  upon  them,  and  other  fair  good  pavement,  and  car- 
ried them  and  laid  them  for  floors  in  his  hall,  kitchen,  and 
larder  house,  where  they  were  lying  when  the  account  was 
inserted  in  the  register;    and  besides  this  he  got  fourteen 

*  MoftinMsr  ebapel  was  abo  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cron 
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crosses,  and  as  much  town  plate  as  was  then  worth  above 
100/.  from  the  church,  and  by  this  means  the  chancel  was 
reduced  to  ruins.  Within  this  church  and  its  chapels  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Inglose,  the  Bickleys,  Church, 
the  Nerfords,  Gibbs,*  Henderson,!  Cokell,  Thomas  Weaver, 
&c. ;  and  upon  old  John  Dowe,  an  unprofitable  townsman, 
of  great  estate  in  land,  and  yet  not  worth  a  mortuary  at  his 
death  in  goods,  are  these  lines — 

John  Dowe,  an  antient  townsmao,  wis  buried  in  divers  years 

past  l>efore, 
And  lyeth  buried  within  the  church  south  door. 

De  quo  hoc  verum  Epitaphiuni  haberi  posset. 

Here  lyeth  the  Down  who  ne'er  in  life  did  good. 
Nor  would  have  done  thoui^h  longer  be  had  stood ; 
A  wife  he  had  both  beantifnl  and  wise, 
Bat  he  ne'er  would  such  goodness  exercise. 
Death  was  his  Friend  to  bring  him  to  hts  grave, 
For  he  in  life  Commendnm  could  not  have. 

Here  are  also  similar  quaint  memoranda  of  other  persons. t 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Flasset  or  Plassing  Hall,  Bacons- 
thorpe,  Crowshall  or  Copsy,  Chaunticlers,  commonly  called 
Chancelers,  Attleburgh  Mortimers,  §  with  the  great  and  little 
Rectory  manors.  > 

The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  6(lerwise  called  Attleburgh 
chantry,  was  founded  by  sir  iMftert  de  Mortimer,  in  1405, 
for  a  custos  and  four  fellows,  the  former  was  to  have  an  an- 
nual stipend  of  60s\  and  each  fellow  40s.,  and  a  cloth  suit, 

*  Mr*  Le  Neve  cullt  him  Uie  funom  Cupula  Gibbt ;  be  was  a  grmt  gamester  and 
horse  racer.  In  king  Charles  II/s  time  be  laid  a  wager  of  ffooi.  that  he  drove  his 
light  chaise  and  fonr  horses  np  and  down  the  deepest  place  of  the  Devil's  ditch  on 
lilewmarket  heath,  which  he  performed  by  making  a  very  light  chaise  with  a  Jointed 
perch,  and  without  any  pole,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  spectators. 

t  There  Is  a  stone  onder  the  steeple,  moch  obliterated,  but  supplied  Arom  the  regla- 
er,  vis.— • 

18S1.  Edward  Henderson  Bailie  longe  to  the  Lonl's  here  a  man  of  Peace,  Love, 
and  Troth,  always  In  word  and  deed,  buried  February  13th,  cetat.  00.  ^  _ 

Vivos  sine  Dolo  M<Mtnas  sine  Murbo  JEAurnn  In  Ca^$fi 

On  his  gravestone  in  the  bell  room  of  the  church.  Is — 

Let  every  bell  his  praise  thus  tell. 

t  Particularly  to  Mr.  Robert  James,  *'  who  kept  a  goo<l  house  and  always  entertained 
the  gentlemen  that  came  to  the  training  in  £ccles  field  1 1 1"  lie  appears  to  have  been 
Jieymaster  at  one  of  the  gilds. 

$  This  lordship  was  held  by  the  Mortimers  and  the  llatcUfles,  of  whom  see  a  long 
account  in  Btom^/Uttt.  The  warepoond  or  Frawic  court  of  this  manor  is  the  soperlor 
court,  all  the  other  manors  being  held  of  It.  It  is  always  kept  on  Whitsunday,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  by  a  tree  which  was  on  a  hill  in  the  street  (but  Is  now  cnt 
down),  and  is  commonly  called  the  scolding  court.  It  being  obliged  to  be  over  and 
done  with  before  sunrise,  according  to  custom,  or  else  the  whole  rents  of  the  court  are 
forfeited  for  that  year.    This  manor  always  belonged  to  the  hundred  of  Shropham. 
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or  in  Ilea  lOt* ;  the  annaal  revenues,  according  to  Dugdale, 
were  at  the  dissolution  21L  16«.  Sd.,  but  according  to  Mr.  Le 
Neve*s  collections,  50/.  6s.  4d.  It  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street,  somewhat  lower  than  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
churchyard — a  house  built  on  its  site  is  still  called  the  college. 
The  following  accounts  are  taken  from  the  old  register  of 
this  parish,  beginning  1552 : — 

1659.  The  town  of  Attleburgfa,  viz.  Market-street  and  Town-street, 
burned.  1623.  A  school  was  erected  in  the  south  aisle  chapel ;  the 
timber  for  tiie  seats  of  it,  and  that  for  the  top  of  the  font  now  made, 
was  eiven  by  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  sir  William  Knevet;  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Topcline,  parson  of  Morlic,  gave  the  standing  lecturne  there 
for  the  Dictionaries.  One  Mr.  Hathe,  of  Trinity  college,  Camb.  was 
the  fir»t  schoolmaster.*  1C28.  July  15th  was  a  gild  new  erected  by 
four  young  bachelors  of  the  town,  and  kept  at  Sie  college  house,  of 
about  twenty  meases  of  persons,  and  the  poor  there  were  well  re- 
lieved.t  1633.  The  new  organs  were  brought  into  the  church  from 
squire  Buxton's  of  Tybbenham  Cannons,  wliich  cost  10^  there,  and 
KM.  more  to  take  them  down  and  set  them  up  here,  purchased  by  the 
parishioners'  voluntary  gifts  ;  and  9L  a  year  was  voluntarily  subscribed 
for  Mr.  Lesingham  the  organist,  of  which  sir  Alexander  Ratcliff,  lord 
and  patron,  allowed  AOs.  a  year,  and  the  rector  also  40s.  1625.  Au- 
gust 11th,  then  was  buried  Mary,  wife  of  Gilbert  Green,  lioastess  of 
the  Cock,  who  knew  bow  to  gaine  more  by  her  trade  than  any  other, 
and  a  woman  free  and  kind  fomanv  in  sickness,  or  woman  in  her  tra- 
vell  and  childbed,  and  for  answering  for  any  one's  child,  and  readie 
to  give  to  any  one's  marriage.  '^ 

Attleburgh  has  a  good  mai'lEet  every  fortnight,  besides  a 
small  weekly  one  every  Friday.  By  the  road  side,  between 
Attleburgh  and  Wymondham,  is  a  square  stone  pillar, 
erected  in  memory  of  sir  E.  Rich,  knight,  who  generously 
gave  200/.  towards  the  repair  of  the  highways,  and  formation 
of  a  turnpike-road.  The  road  to  Attleburgh  is  said  to  be 
the  first  made  turnpike-road  in  England  :  the  act  passed  for 
this  purpose  was  in  1707. — Inclosure  act,  1812. 

Gilbert  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  rec- 
tor of  .^tttlfbrugh,  1544 ;  he  was  a  native  of  this  county, 
consecrated  at  LAmbeth,  and  died  1581. 

*  The  Terrier  informs  vs  that  Mr.  Kerford,  late  rector,  foand«d  a  fVee  school,  and 
eBdowod  it  with  8/.  per  annum  in  lands,  and  also  gave  two  sixpenny  loaves  to  the  poor 
every  Sunday,  and  tied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beales'  estate  for  it.  'Jliere  are  thirty  pieces 
of  town  lands,  besides  the  colltree  close,  all  which  are  settled  to  repair  the  cborch  and 
find  its  ornaments  for  ever ;  and  in  the  year  1891,  it  was  then  in  the  town's  possession, 
though  they  were  forced  to  employ  some  of  its  produce  to  contrary  uses,  vis.  to  Ri- 
chard Lawes,  for  defaciuc  the  king's  arms,  8«.;  and  it  cost  the  town  a  good  deal  to 
repair  the  seats  hefids  which  were  defaced  at  that  time. 

4  These  gilds  were  continued  some  years  after — al  one  time  a  dinner  was  given  to 
two'thousand  persons .~See  Biomejletd, 
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Thomas  Radcltffb,  earl  of  Sussex,  of  the  family  who 
held  the  living  of  AtUehurgh  Mortimer,  was  too  splendid  a 
character  to  be  passed  over  with  the  mere  recital  of  his  name. 
He  partook,  says  the  indefatigable  Lodge,  of  all  the  virtues 
that  characterised  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth  s  reign,  without 
sharing  in  their  vices.    The  important  circumstances  of  Sus- 
sex's life  had  been,  until  Mr.  Lodge  analyzed  them,  utterly 
neglected.   He  was  bom  in  1526,  and  bred  a  statesman.   He 
was  sent  ambassador  upon  several  occauons,  particularly  by 
queen  Mary,  to  treat  of  her  projected  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain ;  and  was  unfortunate  enough  to  sit  in  judgment 
with  bis  peers  on  the  trial  of  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, his  kinsman  and  dear  friend,  whose  last  request  after 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him,  was,  that  his  best 
George  chain  and  garter  might  be  given  to  his  lord  of  Sussex. 
He  died  1683.    The  reader  will  receive  much  pleasing  in- 
formation of  this  nobleman,  in  Mr.  Lodge's  Biaiorical  Jl- 
iustratiaiu,  Lodge*$  Portraits,  and  Chalmers'  Biographical 
Dictionary, — See  also  Bhmefield,  who  says  he  left  by  will 
to  his  widow  4000  ounces  of  gilt  plate,  and  2000  ounces  of 
white  plate,  and  all  the  coaches,  horses,  and  furniture,  which 
she  and  her  women  used  to  ride  in.    He  ordered  that  his  ex- 
ecutors should  keep  house  at  Bermondsey  twenty  days  after 
his  burial,  about  wnich  they  should  not  expend  above  1600/. 
but  yet  we  find  that  they  far  exceeded  that  sum,  the  whole 
expense  of  housekeeping,  funeral,  jewels,  <&c.  amounting 
to  8237/.  Is,  10</.    He  left  18,024  ounces  of  plate. 

BESTHORPE.  Twelve  miles.  All  the  Saints.  P.  619. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Besethorp  and  Baconsthorp,  and 
now,  says  Blomeiield,  Besthorpe,  or  the  best  village,  from 
the  goodness  of  its  soil  and  plenty  of  wood,  as  is  observed 
by  Spelman  in  his  Icenia. — ^The  north  chapel  in  the  church 
is  dedicated  to  the  Annunciation  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  In 
the  chancel  are  inscriptions  to  sir  William  Dnirv,  knight, 
Harbord,  Needham,  lord  Kilmurry,  and  Samuel  Dobson. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Plasset  or  Plassing  Hall,  Bavents, 
Pages,  and  Brettenhams  or  Bridgeharos.  Inclosure  act,  1806. 

BRETTENHAM.  Twenty-two  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  60. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Bretham. — The  church  and  par- 
sonage were  burnt  down  in  1093 ;  the  nave  was  rebuilt,  but 
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the  chancel  was  not.  The  tower  is  square,  with  one  bell. 
The  following  inscriiHion,  says  Blomefiekl,  is  upon  the  north 
wall; — 

**  By  this  lyeth  tbe  bodv  of  Roger  Bejlleb,  who  died  June  29tby 
1711,  and  was  chnrchwardeD  alone,  for  the  town  of  Brettenham,  and 
bnilt  this  cUorcb  afler  the  fire,  being  the  18th  day  of  May,  in  tbe  year 
IGttS,  and  laid  out  all  tbe  money  b^ore  he  made  his  rate  to  gather  in 
any  money,  and  whose  names,  and  what  every  man  paid," 

In  this  town  there  have  been  divers  Roman  coins  ploughed 
up.  Blomefield  saw  a  very  fair  one  of  Vespasian,  thus  cir- 
cumscribed :  Imp.  Cas.  Vbspatian  Auo.  Cjes.  vixi.  p.  p. 
The  reverie  was  a  Mercury  holding  an  urn,  and  S.  C.  There 
are  also  (he  continues)  urns  found  here ;  he  saw  a  small  one 
of  red  earth,  that  held  above  half  a  pint,  all  of  which  made 
him  think  that  this  town,  and  not  Bretenham  in  Suffolk, 
might  be  the  Combretonium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Conven- 
tronum  et  ad  Convecin  in  the  Pentegerian  tables,  and  the 
rather  because,  he  never  heard  of  any  Roman  antiquities 
found  at  the  other  Bretenham.  But  whether  the  name  in 
English  implies  a  town  on  the  Breton,  or  in  Welch  a  great 
valley,  or  low  place  upon  the  Breton,  he  does  not  know,  but 
the  situation  is  in  a  great  valley,  or  low  place  upon  that  ri- 
ver, which  runs  from  Quiddenham  mere  to  Thetford,  the 
name  of  which  he  never  met  with.  Here  is  Catton  or  Carle- 
ton  Hall,  and  the  manors  of  Burnville,  Bretenbams^  and 
Rothyng  or  Buttons  Hall. 

BRIDGHAM.  Twenty-one  miles.  St,  Mary.  P.  204. 
So  called  from  the  bridge  which  was  the  passage  to  Rowd- 
ham  cross,  and  was  a  remarkable  and  much  frequented  way 
for  all  pilgrims  that  travelled  from  Suffolk  and  other  parts 
to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham. — ^The  church  has  a  nave,  north 
porch,  and  chancel,  and  two  bells  hang  in  a  house  in  the 
churchyard,  there  being  no  tower.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Hackford  and  the  Rectory. — Inclosure  act,  1804,  At  Bridg- 
ham  is  the  seat  of  Charles  Dunham,  esq. 

NEW  BUCKENHAM.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Martin. 
P.  720,  This  town  had  its  rise  out  of  Old  Buckenham, 
when  William  D^Albini  founded  the  castle,  and  procured  the 
land  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  to  build  it  on,  and  to  make 
his  burgh,  which  then  took  the  name  of  New  Buckenham, 
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(to  distinguish  it  from  Old  Buckenham,  which  then  had  that 
addition  for  the  same  reason),  with  the  following  privileges, 
which  were  allowed  in  1286,  viz.  view  of  frank  pledge,  as- 
size of  bread  and  ale,  a  gallows,  and  a  market  every  Satur- 
day, &c. 

The  church  on  the  north  side  of  the  burgh^  where  it  now 
stands,  was  given  to  the  priory,  the  sacrist  of  which  was, 
to  the  dissolution,  the  parish  priest.  The  present  church, 
which  has  a  neat  square  tower,  with  a  clock  and  five  bells, 
was  built  at  divers  times,  the  nave  and  chancel  being  the 
only  (if  any)  remaining  parts  of  the  first  building.  The 
north  aisle  was  built  about  1479,  by  the  contribution  of  se- 
veral great  men,  whose  arms  still  remain  on  the  windovrs. 
The  font  is  curiously  carved,  and  deserving  of  notice,  how- 
ever defaced  by  whitewash.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  the  Knevets,  Pitcher,  Richards,  Harris,  Grey, 
Fulcher,  Blake,  Colman,  the  Kendals,  Warne,  Barber,  Wade, 
Crowe,  &c. ;  and  here  is  the  Priory  manor.  The  lord  of 
the  manor  is  cupbearer  to  the  king  on  his  coronation.* 

OLD  BUCKENHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  All  Sainto. 
P.  1134.  Said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  number 
of  bucks  with  which  these  woods  formerly  abounded. — ^The 
castle  was  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  and  consisted  of 
a  keep,  two  circular  towers,  a  grand  entrance  tower,  bar- 
bican, and  embattled  walls,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  which  was  filled  with  water.  The  principal 
buildings  are  demolished,  nothing  remaining  except  the  ruins 
of  the  gateway  and  keep,  all  traces  of  the  entrenchments 
having  been  obliterated  by  the  plough.  The  Conqueror 
gave  this  castle  and  manor,  and  all  that  belonged  to  earl 
Half,  to  William  de  Albany,  Albini,  Albigni  de  AIbino,t 
who  came  to  England  with  him,  and  was  the  founder  of 

*  Died  at  New  Buckeoham,  October  8i»t,  1813,  Mrs.  Biary  Glbbt,  in  her  one  ban- 
dred  and  first  year.    She  was  sister  to  the  late   •  Giblw,  snrgeoo,  and  was 

l>orn  on  the  day  peace  was  proclaimed  by  qneen  Anne. 

t  William  the  eldest  son  of  D'Albinl,  called  William  with  the  strong  hand,  is  ce- 
lebrated b^  Biomelleld  as  having  gained  at  a  tournament  the  love  of  the  widowed 
and  beautifal  qneen  of  France,  who  offered  him  marriage,  but  which  he  reftised,  ha- 
ving pledged  his  troth  to  the  queen  of  Bngland,  who  was  then  a  widow  also.  The 
qoeen  of  France  enrased  at  such  a  return  of  her  passion,  poshed  him  into  a  cave  in 
which  was  an  anzry  lion,  but  our  Icnight  thrust  his  arm  down  the  animal's  thr&at, 
and  tearing  out  his  heart  bade  them  present  that  to  his  royaJ  entertainer.  Returning 
to  England  with  the  fame  of  this  exploit,  he  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Arun- 
del, and  had  given  him  the  lion  for  Us  arms,  and  the  queen  of  England,  widow  of 
Henry  I.  accepted  him  for  her  husband. 
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Wymondham  abbey.  It  was  held  by  many  of  his  name, 
also  by  I  he  Tateshales,  the  Crom wells,  and  the  Cliftons,  to 
the  Knevets,*  and  the  Audleys,  &c.  The  old  parish  church 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew ;  it  was  granted  at  the  dissolu- 
tion with  the  priory  to  sir  Thomas  Knevet,  and  soon  after 
was  desecrated  and  turned  into  a  bam:  the  site  is  called  St. 
Andrew's.  The  present  church  has  an  octan^lar  tower,  with 
five  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Wel- 
ham,  Sturdge,t  and  Leigh.  The  priory,  now  called  the 
abbey,  was  founded  by  William  D*Albtni,  surnamed  the 
strong,  in  1085,  as  alluded  to  before,  who  died  1156,  and  by 
him  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God,  St.  Mary,  St.  James 
the  Apostle,  and  all  the  Saints,  in  which  he  placed  Black 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  were  governed 
by  a  prior  elected  by  the  major  part  of  them,  and  confirmed 
by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  after  which  he  was  installed ;  and 
they  were  daily  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  their  founder,  and  of 
queen  Adeliza  or  Alice  his  wife,  for  the  souls  of  Stephen 
king  of  England,  and  Maud  his  wife,  and  their  progeny, 
and  for  the  souls  of  all  his  ancestors,  successors,  parents, 
friends,  and  benefactors ;  they  were  governed  by  statutes 
allowed  by  William  Turbus,  bishop  of  Norwich,  by  whose 
advice  it  was  founded.  The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
in  Old  Buckenham,  was  founded  soon  after  the  castle,  by  the 
lords  of  it,  and  was  supplied  by  a  custos^  and  two  or  three 
chaplains  his  brethren,  who  had  their  dwelling  at  the  west 
end  of  it,  and  constantly  served  there ;  it  was  the  only  place 
of  worship  that  the  burgh  of  New  Buckenham  had  till  the 
present  church  was  founded,  which  was  some  time  after  the 
cbapel ;  at  the  dissolution  it  came  to  the  lord's  hands,  and 
not  long  afterwards  was  converted  into  a  barn  as  it  now  re- 
mains. It  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  close  by 
the  road  as  you  enter  New  Buckenham.  Mr.  Blomefield 
says,  *'  there  are  very  few  ruins  remaining,  the  walls  of  the 
church  are  quite  down,  but  the  foundations  may  be  easily 
traced.  It  was  in  the  conventual  form,  with  a  tower  in  the 
midst,  and  had  a  nave,  two  aisles,  two  transepts,  a  choir, 
and  north  vestry  :  the  monastery  stood  on  the  north  side  of 

-  -  -  - 

*  A  sir  Thomas  Kncvet,  a  fentlcman  of  the  chamberto  king  James,  was  the  first 
to  discover  Gay  Fawkcs  when  hid  in  the  cellar  at  the  Parliament  house. 

t  He  gave  lOOf.  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  school  to  this  parish^  and  towards 
the  three  newe  bells  to  be  bought,  90/. 
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it,  and  wm  a  good  iqiiare  court/'  *'  On  the  wood-work  of 
an  old  gate  (continues  Mr.  B.)  I  saw  the  arms  of  Albany 
carvedy  which  looked  vei^  old.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver which  was  found  in  digging  in  the  ruins  of  the  church , 
anno  1728,  which  has  a  shield  of  arms,  on  which  is  a  fess 
between  two  chevrons,  a  canton  ermine,  impales  quarterly  a 
bend  i  this  looks  as  if  it  had  been  buried  with  its  owner.* 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Buckonham,  Catswaches,  The  Clo0e, 
the  Orange,  and  the  Priory.     Here  is  a  fair  kept  on  the 

Kien  on  every  20th  of  May ;  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
t  custom.  A  house  and  ground  in  the  town  is  settled  on 
the  schoolmaster,  and  is  worth  6/.  per  annum,  for  which  he 
is  obliged  to  teach  four  poor  children  of  this  parish  without 
pay.-— ^mmon  inclosed,  1790. 

St.  Andrews  Hall  here  is  the  seat  of  the  honourable  and 
Rev.  Oeorge  Herbert. 

ECCLES.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Maty.  P.  123.  Is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Wilby,  on  the  west  by  Lerling  and 
Snitterton,  on  the  north  by  Aarpham,  and  on  the  south  by 
Quidenham.  It  is  called  in  French  de^s,  about  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  rEglisC)  or  the  Churchy  which  induced  Blome- 
fi^ld  to  think,  that  it  took  that  name  by  way  of  emittence, 
it  being  the  bishop^s  own  church,  and  a  place  where  most 
of  thte  bishops  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  often  resided  in  a 
palace  here ;  the  remains  of  which,  as  moats,  foundations,  Ac. 
may  be  seen  in  the  low  meadows.  It  was  held  some  time  bv 
th^  lord  Keeper  amd  by  sir  Nathaniel  Bacon.  The  church 
has  a  small  round  tower  and  three  bells.  Here  ate  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  Birch  and  Green.  Here  is  a  hamlet 
called  Overy,  which  formerly  had  a  church. — ^Allotment  act» 
1812. 

Ecdes  Hall  is  the  the  seat  of  John  Ayton,  esq. 

GREAT  ELLINGHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  James 
the  Apostle.  P.  760. — In  this  church  are  the  chapels  of  St. 
Peter,  and  Mortimer ;  the  tower  is  square,  with  a  spire  and 
^ve  bells ;  and  the  interior,  says  Blomefield,  exhibits  a  number 

•  The  reader  will  find  thit  easraved  on  a  miflceUancout  plate  at  p.  884.  toi..  i.  of 
Blomefieid't  Hist,  vf  NvrfiMtt  large  8vo.  It  it  accompsDied  by  a  Tlew  of  the 
seals  of  Bnckenham  priory.  The  caitle  remains,  the  casue  as  it  stood,  with  plans, 
and  arras,  &e«  of  the  foonder,  fte. 
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of  arms  upon  the  seats  and  screen  in  the  chancel^  ivith  the 
emblem  of  St.  James,  the  pilgrim's  staff  and  ring,  his  bag, 
pouch,  and  escallop  shells,  which  were  the  badges  of  the 
pilgrims,  that  frequently  travelled  to  Compostella  in  Spain, 
where  according  to  the  golden  legend  St.  James  lies  buried. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Spelman,  Cow- 
per,  Gumey,  the  Potts,  and  Wylloughby.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Elmham  Hall,  Burgh  or  Berry  Hall,  and  the 
Rectory.  The  manor  house  is  called  Ellingham  hitll. — 
Common  inclosed,  1799. 

Simon  Ocklbt,  an  eminent  orientalist  and  profemdr  of 
Arabic,  in  Cambridge,  was  of  a  gentleman^s  family  of  this 
place,  where  his  father  lived,  but  he  was  aocidentiiUy  bom  at 
Exeter,  1678. — ^see  a  long  account  of  hhn  in  Chaimen*  Biog. 
Diet. 

HARGHAM  (or)  Harpham.  Eighteen  miles.  All  the 
Saints.  P.  72.  Written  by  Blomefield  Harpham,  and  in 
Domesday-book  Herkeham.  The  church  has  a  square  tower 
and  three  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Steward,  Pitts,  and  the  Hares. 

GREAT  HOCKHAM.  Nineteen  miles.  Holy  Trinity. 
P.  525.  Hockham,  or  the  town  in  the  dirt. — King  Henry 
HI.  granted  a  charter  for  a  fair  and  market,  the  latter  to  be 
kept  here  every  Friday ;  this  market  is  disus^.  The  chu^fa 
has  no  tower,  but  the  ruins  of  oAe,  says  Blomefield,  that  hath 
been  dilapidated  many  years,  lie  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Bal- 
docks,  one  of  whom  was  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  James  H.,  and 
to  Bacon,  and  the  Kedingtons.  Hockham  mere,  alias  Cran- 
berry FeU)  is  a  separate  water  of  the  lords  of  the  manor ;  it 
contains  fourteen  score  acres,  and  is  in  circuit  seven  hundred 
and  eight  perches,  every  perch  containing  eighteen  feet, 
and  the  lord  has  a  fish-house  here. 

Little  Hockham^  was  a  smaH  village  between  Great 
Hockham  and  Ulmgton,  and  had  a  church  dedicated  t6  St. 
Mary,  which  was  demolished  after  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
— Hockham  common  was  inclosed  in  1795. 

ILLINGTON.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  96. 
lUinketune,  Islingtune,  is  a  small  village  joining  to  Rowdhftm 
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and  Lerlingford. — ^The  church  and  chancel  are  very  smally 
the  former  has  a  square  tower,  and  iii  the  latter  is  an  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  sir  John  Church mau,  knight.  ^ 
.Here  are  the  manors  of  East  Hall,  and  Buckenham*8  West 
Hally  or  Iliington  Hall  manor. 

KILVERSTONE.  Twenty  six  miles.   St. .  P.  31. 

Culverstuna,  Culvertestuna,  Culvercestuna,  Kynardiston, 
Kilverdeston,  and  now  Kilverstone,  is  a  small  village  ad- 
joining Thetford.  'fhe  church  has  a  low  round  tower  and 
three  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the 
Wrights,  t  and  Cropley.  By  the  bounds  of  this  parish  is 
Ringmere  pit,  which  Salmon,  in  his  '  Roman  Stations  of 
Britain,'  speaks  of  as  not  containing  any  water,  even  in  the 
wet  month  of  October ;  but  of  which  Blomefield  declares  his 
doubts,  he  having  caught  perch  out  of  it,  when  a  schoolboy 
at  Thetford.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Monks  Hall  and  Cox- 
ford.  Kilverstone  lodge  is  the  seat  of  John  Wriglit,  esq. 
''The  Annals  of  an  Oak,"  (at  Kilverstone,)  a  poem,  was 
published  in  1820. 

LERLINGFORD.  Twenty  miles.  St.  Ethelbert.  P.  171. 
Lurling,  Lirling,  is  now  called  Lerling  or  Lerlingford. — ^The 
church  has  a  square  tower  with  three  bells,  and  in  the 
interior  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Caton  and  Brett. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Lerlings  or  Gonviles,  and  Welholmes, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  East  Hall,  and  Donevers,  or 
Chalk-hill.— Inclosure  act,  1810. 

ROCKLAND  TOFT.  Fourteen  miles.  All  Saints  and 
St.  Peter.  P.  207.  Rokelunt,  Rochelunt,  or  Rockland,  as  it 
is  now  called,  signifies  the  hilly  land,  and  was  of  special  note 
in  early  times,  it  being  the  residence  of  the  deans;  of  so 
large  a  deanery  as  this,  having  no  leas  than  three  parishes 
in  its  own  bounds,  besides  thirty  other  rectors  and  vicars 
under  its  jurisdiction,  it  containing  all  the  parishes  in  Gilt- 
cross  and  Shropham  hundred  ;  the  parishes  here  are  called 
St.  Andrew*s,  All  Saints,  and  St.  Peter*s ;  the  two  first  of 

•  Blomefield  says,  that  the  history  of  this  parish  In  the  Atlas,  p.  842,  is  altogether 
Qjitmc,  bat  part  of  it  may  be  applied  to  Islynfton  in  Mershland. 

i  One  of  whom,  sir  Robert  Wright  of  Waofford,  was  first  one  of  the  Jostices  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  after  lord  chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II. 
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which  had  been  lately  consolidated,  when  Blomefield  wrote. 
The  church  of  St.  Andrew  falling  into  decay,  and  standing 
not  above  a  furlong  eastward  from  All  Saints,  was  suffered 
to  dilapidate.  Here,  says  Blomefield,  is  a  meeting  of  people 
on  Midsummer  day,  at  which  time  is  held  a  sort  of  fair,  the 
remains  probably  of  the  gild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  All 
Saints  church  has  a  square  tower  and  three  bells.  St. 
Peter's  church  has  an  octangular  tower  with  three  bells,  the 
north  porch  of  which  was  built  about  1619.*  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Carbonels,  Kirkehall,  Maynes  and  Gumeys,  Bar- 
ries, Mortimers,  and  Ladies  manors  the  site  of  the  manor- 
house,  of  the  latter,  is  so  called  from  lady  Bigot,  its  former 
owner. 

ROUDHAM.  Twenty-six  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  72. 
Rudham,  Rudeham,  Roadham,  or  Rowdham,  takes  its  name 
from  a  remarkable  rood  or  cross  that  stood  in  it,  upon  the 
great  road  leading  from  Thetford  to  Norwich;  the  remaining 
stones  of  it  had  been  carried  thence  to  Harling,  about  five 
or  six  years,  when  Blomefield  wrote,  by  Mr.  Wright,  who 
was  then  lord  here. — see  our  introduction  to  Giltcross  hun- 
dred. The  church  had  a  square  tower  standing  on  the  south 
side,  which  served  both  as  a  tower  and  a  porch,  it  had  two 
bells  till  1714,  when  there  was  a  faculty  passed  to  sell  one 
of  them.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Rowdham,  Westaker,  and 
Trusbutts  or  Newhall. 

SHROPHAM.    Twenty-one  miles.    St.- .    P.  467. 

Scerepham,  Serpeham,  Scropham,  or  as  it  is  now  called, 
Shropham,  was  a  town  of  more  than  common  note,  when 
the  hundreds  were  first  arranged,  as  is  evident  from  its 
giving  name  to  this  hundred ;  at  present,  it  is  a  common 
village,  not  near  so  large  as  many  in  this  hundred,  though 
it  consists  of  three  ancient  villages,  the  two  last  of  which 
have  been  so  far  lost  that  they  are  not  so  much  as  known  by 
their  original  names  of  Breceles  Parva,  and  Broad  Car,  or 
Brad  Car.     The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  five  bells. 


*  la  1581,  Leonard  James,  wu  rector  of  this  chorch ;  he  wu  ordained  priest  in  IMO, 
hot  vras  barbaroasly  mordered  by  Mr.  Ijowe,  his  carate,  with  his  wife's  consent,  on 
Twelfth  night,  10O8,  for  which  the  first  was  hanged,  and  the  last  homed.  There  was 
a  boolc  printed  at  London,  for  Robert  Bonian,  A.  D.  1«09,  "Of  the  bloody  Mnrderof 
Master  James,  minister  at  Rokeiand,  in  Norfolk." — See  this  book  in  Thomas  Raw- 
llnson's,  esq.  Olb.  Cat.  HM,  Briiante  et  BiberH,  4to,  Ko.  S. 

3k 
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and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Beny,  Barker, 
Le  Hunt,  and  Hart.  Here  arc  the  manors  of  Bretons  or 
Pakenhams,  Bradeker  or  Bradcar,  and  Mudigwell  or  Mu- 
dingwells. 

Shropham  hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  6.  R.  Leathes. 

SNETTERTON.  Seventeen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  295. 
Snetretuna,  Snistertunu,  Snisterton  or  Snettertoti>  as  it  is 
now  called,  is  a  village  lying  hetween  Harpham  and  Lerling, 
and  had  in  it  two  parish  churches,  one  dedicated  to  all  the 
Saints,  and  the  other  to  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  which  latter 
is  now  down,  and  the  ruins  with  dithculty  found  in  the  hall 
yard. — The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  four  bells.  Over 
the  door  was  a  painting  of  the  last  day,  and  here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  the  Spelmans,  and  in  the  nave 
on  a  small  brass  in  a  seal : — 

Orate  pro  anima  Cecilie  Bokynham  filie 
Georgii  Bokynham  et  Margareti,  nxori  soe. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Old  Hall,  Parishes  or  Grymes,  Ker 
Hall,  and  New  Hall  or  Ashby. 

THETFORD.  Twenty-nine  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Less, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Cuthbert ;  of  twenty  churches  in  this 
town,  these  three  only  are  preserved .  P.  2922. — Few  English 
towns  have  higher  claims  to  antiquity  than  Thetford.  .Un- 
der the  Romans,  if  it  was  not  the  capital  of  the  Iceni,  it 
was  at  least  a  place  of  considerable  importance ;  Martin  holds 
to  the  former  idea,  and  Blomefield  that  it  remained  under 
the  Romans  till  A.  D.  435.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it 
was  certainly  the  metropolis  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
heptarchy,  and  it  sufiiered  greatly  from  the  irruptions  of 
the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of  king  Eximund,  a  memorable 
battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  be-' 
tween  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that 
the  king  of  the  Saxons  was  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  to  death 
by  the  arrows  of  his  enemies.  This  town  is  said,  however, 
to  have  become  so  prosperous  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  that  the  free  burgesses  who  inhabited  the  city, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  944;  and,  according  to  Domesday- 
book,  at  the  Conquest  even  the  burgesses  amounted  to  720. 
Antiquarians  have  been  divided  in  their  coBclusioos  with. re- 
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gard  to  Thetford  being  the  ancient  Sito  Magus.*  Pentin- 
ger*s  table  seems  to  have  determined  the  point  beyond  a 
doubt,  for  under  the  9th  Iter,  it  is  said  to  have  been  xxxi 
M.  P.  or  thirty-one  miles  from  Venta  Icenorum,  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  the  modern  Caistor,  near  Norwich,  and 
minutely  answers  to  our  modern  computation  of  the  distances 
between  the  two  places. — See  Hor$ley'$  Dissertation  on  Pen^ 
tinger^s  Table,  folio  514.  The  many  ruins  of  buildings  of 
ancient  date  which  we  behold  on  approaching  this  town,  give 
a  forcible  idea  of  its  once  flourishing  state. 

In  the  year  672,  Theodoras,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
held  a  synod  in  this  town,  and  in  it  inquired  of  every  man's 
faith  towards  the  church  of  Rome,  constituted  bishops  for 
every  quarter,  and  deposed  all  those  that  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  pope^s  authority,  among  whom  was  Ceddas,  archbishop 
of  York.  Moreover  he  published  a  book  of  the  churches 
ordinances,  made  by  pope  Vitelianus,  with  permission  of  or- 
gans to  make  them  merry, commanding  it  only  to  be  observed, 
Christ's  order  being  set  apart.  If  this  was  not  the  falling 
away,  (says  the  editor  of  a  Complete  Hist,  of  Norfolk),  spo- 
ken of  by  St.  Paul,  where  shall  we  look  for  any. — Vide 
Bales  $  Acts  of  the  English,  vol.  xliv. 

In  1070,  Tnetford  became  an  episcopal  see,  bishop  Arfast 
having  removed  it  from  Elmham  to  Thetford.  At  the  time 
of  the  survey,  in  Domesday-book,  it  contained  seventy  ma- 
nors. It  had  at  one  period  twenty  churches,  and  eight  mo- 
nasteries, besides  other  religious  and  charitable  foundations, 
in  consequence,  it  obtained  the  epithet  of  Hierapolis  Mona- 
chopolis.     In  king  Henry  VIII. *s  days  this  town  was  of  that 

*  The  imme  of  Sito  Magna  fteems  to  have  been  glTen  to  it  to  perpetoate  the  reai- 
dence  or  the  ancient  Siionet,  a  famoos  people  in  Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacltu. 
The  latter  word  Manu^  was  moat  probably  added  to  point  oot  the  probability  of  its 
being  fortified,  which,  according  to  Claverins,  in  the  old  Celtic,  imports  the  same  aa 
the  Latin  word,  tfadum,  a  ford.  The  ford  from  which  this  town  derives  its  name,  it 
the  place  now  called  the  A^mmj*  bridge,  where  the  great  Roman  way  crossed  directly 
through  the  Market  street  End,  np  to  Kelverstone,  it  being  not  only  before  that  part 
of  the  town  w.<s  built,  but  long  before  the  present  castle  hill,  (tbroogh  the  rainparts  of 
which  the  present  road  passes;  was  thrown  ap  directly  upon  this /brd,  (as  Mr.  Sal- 
mon rightly  observed)  is  the  first  of  the  aforementioned  fortresses,  or  military  agger, 
(as  he  properly  calls  it*  [*  Salmon  meant  only  a  Roman  road  by  military  agger.]) 
which  comes  very  near  the  river,  and  hath  the  site  of  St.  George's  nnuncry  on  its 
east  side.  Much  of  this  asger  is  now  lost,  great  quantities  of  it  being  carried  away 
to  improve  the  adjacent  low  meadows.  From  this  fortress  the  entrenchment  in  all 
probability  went  np  to  ihiit  field,  in  which  a  windmill  stood,  and  inclosing  that  field, 
crossed  the  London  road,  and  so  met  that  lar^e  entrenchment  or  ditch  which  runs  di- 
rectly down  to  the  second  castle,  now  called  Red  or  Rede  castle.  Here  is  a  plata 
fortress,  its  rampart  and  ditch  being  still  perfect.  This  entirely  guarded  the  other  ford 
called  Dicbenftord. 

3k2 
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emineney,  that  he  made  it  a  suffragan  hishopric  to  the  city 
of  Norwich. 

The  Mount  or  Castle  Hills,  From  the  many  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  these  hills,  we  select  the  dtscriptioii 
of  them,  from  the  letter  press  of  the  '*  Architectural  Remains 
of  Thetford/*  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  investigations  of  this 
gentleman  agreeing  most  fully  with  our  ideas  on  this  subject : 

"  These  eminent  remains  of  antiquity  are  generally  known 
by  Jthe  name  of  the  '  Castle  Hills/  the  most  extensive  en- 
campment o{  the  kind  now  remaining  in  this,  or  perhaps  any 
other  kingdom.  Their  origin  is  not,  however,  determined 
with  any  certainty,  equivalent  to  their  magnitude.  From 
the  cursory  notice  afforded  them  by  Camden,  it  may  justly 
be  doubted  whether  that  learned  antiquary  had  bestowed 
upon  them  any  personal  examination  ;  for,  in  that  case,  he 
would  hardly  have  given  his  sanction  (which,  in  a  succeeding 
age,  seems  to  have  misled  the  judgment  of  Martin,  the  his- 
torian of  the  town),  to  their  being  assigned  by  some  to  the 
Romans,  and  by  others  to  the  Saxons.  Their  utter  dissim- 
ilarity to  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  encampments  of  the 
former  by  the  ancients,  and  more  particularly  by  the  accu- 
rate Polybius,  would,  in  an  instant,  have  convinced  his  ex- 
perienced age,  that  they  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability, be  considered  as  the  work  of  those  conquerors  of 
the  world ;  and  his  own  inspection  of  their  site  and  con- 
struction, would,  probably,  have  afforded  him  great  doubts 
of  their  having  owed  their  origin  to  the  latter  people.  This 
great  efibrt  of  patient  labour,  consisted  anciently  of  a  double 
circumvallation  or  rampart,  surrounding  a  vast  and  lofty 
central  mount  or  keep,  with  an  outward  trench  or  ditch,  the 
sides  or  slopes  of  which  were  formed  and  protected  by  the 
horns  and  bones  of  the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  soldiery,  rammed  in  with  the  soil  or  earth, 
and  an  outlet  from  which  was  formed  within  the  entrench- 
ment. The  outward  ramparts  have  suffered  on  the  south  and 
east  sides  great  dilapidations,  partly  from  the  waste  by  time, 
and  yet  more  from  their  materials  having  been  carried  away 
for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  But  those 
which  still  remain  on  the  northern  and  western  boundaries, 
are  nearly  perfect,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  curious 
observer.  To  the  Saxons,  who,  previous  to  the  different 
irniptions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  towards  the  middle 
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and  close  of  the  ninth  century,  were  in  peacable  possession 
of  the  city,  it  could,  apparently,  have  been  of  too  little 
necessitv  or  use,  to  have  tempted  them  to  so  laborious  an 
undertaking;  and  at  the  period  of  the  above  dreadful  visi- 
tation, little  leisure  could  have  been  afforded  them  for  it ; 
as  well  as  that  from  its  relative  position  and  distance  from 
the  city  (then  chiefly  situated  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  ri- 
ver), it  would  have  been  of  as  little  protection  and  defence 
against  the  Danes  its  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  assailants. 
The  historians  of  those  times  have  recorded,  among  their 
other  ravages,  the  devastations  committed  by  these  '  swarms 
from  the  northern  hive,'  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles, 
with  the  total  destruction  of  this  its  capital — and  they  fur- 
ther inform  us,  that  these  savage  invaders  returned  after 
some  of  their  bloody  inroads,  and  passed  the  winter  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  is,  therefore,  with  better  judgment,  and 
more  convincing  likelihood,  that  Blomeiield  assigns  to  them 
the  erection  of  these  vast  military  works,  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  begun  by  them  at  the  time  of  their  besieging 
the  city,  and  afterwards  completed  on  their  return,  for  their 
protection  against  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  hostile 
attempts  of  an  enraged  population.  In  either  of  these  pe- 
riods the  elevation  of  this  lofty  mount  might  have  afforded 
them  vast  advantages :  in  the  former,  that  of  inspecting 
whatever  movements  or  projects  might  be  carrying  on  against 
them  in  the  city  ;  and  in  the  latter,  this  eminence  would,  by 
affording  them  a  clear  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country, 
have  given  them  the  means  of  guarding  against  any  sudden 
aggression,  or  premeditated  attack.  The  hollow  or  sinking 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  apex  or  utmost  point  of  this 
mighty  work  has  been  attributed,  by  Martin,  to  the  mould- 
ering away  of  the  parapet,  with  which  he,  somewhat  gra- 
tuitously supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  surrounded.  It 
has,  however,  been  since  suggested,  by  some  judicious  anti- 
quaries, that,  as  on  making  a  section  into  some  other,  though 
very  inferior,  works  of  this  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, it  has  been  found  that  a  well  had,  with  more  foresight 
than  was  usually  exhibited  amongst  such  barbarians,  been 
carried  on  through  the  centre  of  the  work ;  so  might  a  like 
precaution  have  been  practised  in  the  present  instance,  for 
their  relief  in  case  of  their  being  cut  off  by  any  successful 
attack  from,  their  usual  resource  to,  the  more  abundant 
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supply  of  water  from  the  neighbouring  streams ;  and  that 
to  the  gradual  decay  of  a  similar  perforation  in  this  mighty 
work,  drawing  into  itself  large  portions  of  the  adjacent 
earth,  we  may  better  attribute  the  cavity  now  observable 
therein." 

''This  mount  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the 
circumference  at  the  base,  nine  hundred  and  eighty -four 
feet;  its  diameter  measures  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
feet  at  its  base,  and  eighty -one  on  its  summit,  which  is 
dishing  or  concave  upwards  of  twelve  feet  below  its  outer 
surface.  The  slope,  or  ramp,  is  extremely  steep,  forming 
an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  of  more  than  forty 
degrees,  and  yet  no  traces  remain  of  any  path  or  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  up  machines  or  any  weighty  amuni- 
tion.  The  inclosing  ramparts  are  still  near  twenty  feet  high, 
and  their  ditches  at  bottom  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  wide, 
which,  considering  the  double  slope  of  forty-hve  degrees, 
gives  a  considerable  width  at  the  crest  of  the  ramparts.  The 
ditch  round  the  mount  measures  forty -two  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom.* The  whole  of  these  works  is  a  mixture  of  mould  and 
masses  of  clunch.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  many  tumuli, 
the  most  remarkable  one  is  called  Tut  hill." 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  house  here  which  she  frequently 
visited.  King  James,  during  the  hunting  season,  spent  an- 
nually several  months  in  this  ancient  burgh,  in  a  house  after- 
wards occupied  by  a  Mr.  Cole,  until  a  neighbouring  farmer 
affronted  the  king  for  riding  over  his  corn,t  since  which  the 
town  has  never  profited  by  a  royal  resident. 

Of  the  churches,  St.  Mary's  was  a  principal  one  in  the 
Confessor's  time ;  when  he  was  deposed  it  was  given  to  Ar- 
fast,  who  built  the  cathedral  on  its  site ;  from  that  time  it 
ceased  to  be  a  parochial  church.  Trinity  church  being  built 
by  the  bishop  for  that  purpose.  TUei'e  were  four  churches 
appendant  to  it,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
spot  where  the  free  scliool,  and  the  house  for  the  preacher 
and  master  of  the  hospital,  now  stands.     St,  Peters  is  one 


*  Mr.  Blomeficid  says*  be  conid  neither  find  or  learn  that  there  had  been  any  walls 
on  the  trenches  of  the  hill.  Salmon  says  the  same,  but  upon  that  part  of  It  which 
crosses  the  f*riar's  close  being  carried  away  by  Mr.  Medlycotu,  for  manure,  17rS,  the 
traces  of  a  wall  were  plainly  (llscovered.  At  the  same  time  was  found  near  a  bushel 
of  rye  entire,  but  quite  discoloured,  as  If  by  flrr. 

t  In  Lodge's  Illustrations  there  is  a  letter  from  Somerset,  earl  of  Worcester,  da- 
ted  Theiford,  1604. 
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of  the  four  churches  that  were  appendent  to  St.  Mary's  ;  it 
stands  oo  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  town,  and  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal church.  This  building  is  of  freestone  and  flint,  whence 
it  has  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Black  church.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Tyrel  and  Pierson. — See  other 
various  curious  inscriptions  in  Blomefield*  This  church  has 
been  completely  repaired ;  the  tower,  which  is  square  and 
embattled,  was  entirely  new  built  in  1789,  and  has  eight  ex- 
cellent harmonious  bells  placed  in  it.  On  the  outside  of  the 
battlements  of  a  chapel  or  vestry,  is  a  curious  inscription, 
for  which  see  Martin's  Thetford,  The  battlement  of  the 
south  side,  and  the  buttresses,  are  decorated  with  allusive 
ornaments,  and  large  letters  inlaid  in  the  flintwork. 

St.  John's  church  was  seated  on  the  Suffolk  side,  it  was 
demolished  at  the  dissolution.  St.  Martin's  was  probably 
on  the  Suffolk  side  also,  as  were  also  St.  Margaret's,  St. 
MichaeVs,  St,  Etkeldred  or  St.  Audreys,  St.  JJklmund's, 
The  Holy  Trinity,  All  Saints,  St.  Bennefs,  and  St.  Mary 
the  Less.  The  latter  is  the  only  church  now  standing  on  the 
Suffolk  side  of  the  town.  The  church  is  meanly  built;^  but 
has  a  square  embattled  tower,  with  six  bells.  At  the  east 
end  are  three  lancet-shaped  windows,  and  two  rich  niches ; 
the  north  door  has  a  round  arch,  with  Saxon  capitals.  Du- 
ring the  civil  war  it  was  converted  to  a  stable  by  the  forces 
of  the  parliament.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  con- 
tributed to  its  restoration.  Sir  Richard  Fulmerstone  is  in- 
terred in  this  church :  one  of  the  inscriptions  upon  his  tomb 
reminds  us,  that  the  glory  of  the  world  is  as  transient  as 
the  family  of  the  Fulmerstones.  The  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, in  freestone,  were  formerly  placed  on  the  corners  of 
the  tower,  but  they  were  supposed  to  render  the  edifice  in- 
secure, and  were  removed.  Before  the  lowest  bell  wds  re- 
cast, in  1698,  it  was  inscribed  with  this  verse  : — 

Dona  repende  dia  roga  Magdalena  Maria. 

This  verse  is  incorrectly  given  in  Martins  Jltetford.     The 
meaning  is — 

O  divine  Mary  Magdalene,  I  beseech  thee  repay  this  gift  by  thy 
intercession.— See  IViUdnsoiCs  Architectural  Remains  of  Thetford. 

Here  is  also  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Le  Strange. 
This  church  is  in  the  deanery  of  Thetford,  and  the  archdea- 
conry of  Norwich. 
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8i,  Eiheldred^i  was  always  a  small  parish,  the  tithes  never 
exceeding  about  10/.  per  annum  :  but  yet  it  was  no  despi- 
cable rectory,  the  annual  offerings  amounting  to  a  good 
value,  occasioned  by  the  precious  relic  of  a  maid*8  chemise, 
which  was  constantly  visited  by  many  people  from  all  parts, 
by  reason  of  the  great  virtue  that  was  said  to  proceed  from 
it.  But  as  the  church  had  been  supported  by  the  offerings 
made  on  account  of  this  garment,  for  a  long  time,  so  it  was 
pulled  down  at  the  dissolution  upon  the  same  account,  that 
such  foolish  errors  and  trifling  pilgprimages  might  effectually 
be  suppressed.  But  lest,  continues  Blomefield,  the  pretended 
virtues  of  this  chemise  (for  we  dare  not,  with  Blomefield, 
call  it  by  a  more  vulgar  name),  should  be  forgotten,  I  will 
g^ve  you  an  account  of  them  in  Bacon's  own  words : 

itt  eitUottt,  a  019WC  ff ottite  in  Nortblf»r  tf^ere  teas  a  ftarfol 
<r|urr(,  to|tc|  is  itotii  oes trooelr,  talUti  Jbt.  flaHrite.  in  ttii  Anrct. 
mnong  otfeer  reliiiues,  teas  tte  l^moric  of  J^t.  fluHrice.  bftfd}  toas 

3 ere  icf]n  as  a  great  it)Di\i  avid  pretious  lUIiQiie.  C(r  otrttte  of 
is  Sbmotft  teas  migtits  anir  manifoIH,  fent  syecialls  in  suttintf 
alDas  tde  Cotlj  a^,  anH  tit  SbtDtlllnq  of  tfie  Ctirote,  so  t%at  t(pe 
Hatunt  torrf  f^rste  of  all  sj^tben  (ftriben)  an)i  (arUe  fiSUMs,  an\t 
\t(^  surl  vitiations  as  t|s  Vriest  of  tie  Clurcli  entoffnili. 

Si.  Nicholas  stood  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  town,  by 
the  way  which  leads  from  St.  Peter*s  to  the  abbey,  where 
the  ruined  square  tower  still  remains,  and  gives  name  to  the 
contiguous  street.  The  jury  at  a  court  letc,  27th  of  April, 
twenty-sixth  of  Elizabeth,  had  a  fine  of  20<.  from  John 
Godfrey,  clerk,  for  not  making  two  stiles  in  St.  Nicholas 
churchyard,  as  he  was  commanded,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  make  them  by  Mary  Magdalen*s  day  next,  subpoena 
30«.  He  was  also  amerced  Sd.  for  casting  earth  from  the 
church  wall,  which  obstructed  the  convenient  passage  of 
the  inhabitants. 

St,  Lawrence.  The  site  of  this  church  is  unknown.  Si. 
Gileses  church,  or  chapel,  stood  on  the  lefl  hand  leading 
from  St.  Peter's  to  St.  Cuthbert's,  facing  St.  Giles's  lane, 
and  was  appropriated  to  the  Canons.  After  various  revolu- 
tions the  inside  was  used  as  a  barn,  and  the  yard,  with  the 
addition  of  a  pent  house,  leased  to  the  landlord  of  the  Bell, 
for  a  dog  kennel.  It  became  afterwards  a  wheeler's  shop. 
Its  remaining  window,  in  the  pointed  style,  is  not  deficient 
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in  beauty. — See  an  etching  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Remains. 
Si.  Andrew's  stood  also  on  the  Norfolk  side :  about  1717» 
the  churchyard  was  converted  into  a  pleasant  wilderness,  by 
a  Mr.  Cocksedge.  ;Si^.  Cuthbcrfs  is  another  of  the  three 
churches  now  standing  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  burgh, 
near  the  cross  called  St.  Cuthbert's  cross,  but  in  ancient 
evidences  the  Grass  market,  it  being  the  place  where  they 
sold  herbs  and  garden  stuff.  The  chapel  of  St.  Cuthbert  is 
joined  to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  This  church  has  a 
square  embattled  tower,  laced  with  flints,  with  five  small 
bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Cocksedge, 
Wright,  Batch,  and  Price ;  the  latter  curate  of  Thetford, 
and  master  of  the  free  school.  There  are  four  hexagonal 
pillars,  supporting  five  pointed  arches,  between  the  church 
and  the  south  aisle,  upon  a  buttress  of  which  the  following 
letters  are  still  visible ;  llrafi  tot  And  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  ^tatt  pro  The  roof  is  adorned  in  the  points  of 
the  beams  with  a  cross  fleur^,  sun,  moon,  stars,  roses,  &c. 
Over  the  entrance  into  the  belfry  is,  in  rude  letters,  anno 
DOM.  1613. 

St.  George's.  The  foundation  of  this  church,  says  Blome- 
field,  may  be  seen  within  the  outward  gate  of  the  Place 
farm.  Si.  Helenas  stood  on  a  hill  two  miles  out  of  the 
town.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  a  spring  commonly  called 
Holywell,  or  Tevant  well,  corruptly  for  St.  Helen's  well. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  was  a  parish  church  before  it  was 
converted  to  a  hospital.  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Hospital  was 
founded  by  John  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  procured 
the  church  and  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  to  be  annexed 
to  it,  from  which  it  took  its  name ;  it  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  on  a  piece  of  land  lying  at  the  division  of 
the  road  leading  from  the  Fleece  to  Norwich,  where  the 
Kilverstone  road  strikes  off  to  the  right  hand,  and  still 
called  in  evidences  '  Maudlin*s  Acre.'  St,  John  the  Bap- 
tist's Hospital  stood  at  the  corner  of  EarFs  or  Alice*s  lane, 
against  St.  Cuthbert*s  cross,  its  church  being  in  the  orchard 
belonging  to  that  house,  and  the  dovehouse  there  appears 
as  if  it  had  been  fixed  on  part  of  its  round  steeple.  It  was 
a  house  of  lepers.  The  Hospital  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  Julian,  commonly  called  St.  Julian's  chapel,  was  founded 
at  the  time  of  Henry  I.  This  hospital  stood  at  the  bridge 
foot,  and  the  chapel  in  the  yard,     ft  was  called  St.  Julian's 
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Hermitage  at  the  Bridge ;  the  ruins  were  pulled  down  1777 ; 
some  parts  of  the  chapel  still  remain  iu  the  yard  of  the 
George  inn. 

Domus  Vex,  Maison  de  Dieu  stood  on  the  Suffolk  side  of 
the  town,  at  the  very  corner  of  the  Canon *s  close  ;  the  river 
washed  its  walls  on  the  north,  and  the  east  side  fronted  the 
street.  It  was  thought  to  have  heeu  founded  by  William 
Rufus.  John  earl  of  Warren,  in  whose  patronage  it  was, 
granted  it  by  his  charter  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Thetford, 
to  find  two  chaplains  to  sing  for  the  soul  of  the  first  founder 
of  the  house  of  God  ;  also  to  find  sustenance  and  enter- 
tainment for  three  poor  men  during  a  certain  portion  of  the 
year,  who  were  to  act  in  all  things  according  to  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  house.  In  the  twenty- second  of  Edward 
III.  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  stew- 
ard of  England,  granted  to  the  priory  of  the  Canons  of 
Thetford,  all  the  lands,  &c.  late  belonging  to  the  hospital 
of  God's  house,  except  the  site  thereof,  which  he  granted 
to  the  Friars  preachers,  the  prior's  canons,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, to  find  for  ever,  one  house  for  the  entertainment  of 
three  poor  people  from  the  feast  of  the  translation  of  St. 
Edward,  until  the  feast  of  St.  Theoderet,  forty  weeks ;  every 
night  was  to  be  given  them  a  loaf  of  rye,  which  was  to  be 
good,  of  the  weight  of  52«.  sterling,  and  one  herring,  or 
two  eggs  instead  of  the  herring  (if  the  herrings  could  not 
be  easily  procured),  all  which  amounts  yearly,  the  bread  to 
seventeen  quarters  of  corn,  and  the  herrings  to  3040;  they 
were  likewise  to  provide  three  beds  and  water  for  washing 
their  feet. 

;$i^.  Marys  College,  in  Bailey  End,  There  was  only  one 
college  in  this  town  dedicated  to  the  honour  af  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  was  first  a  guild  only,  at  this  time  and  even 
to  the  end  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  at 
Baily  end.  At  its  dissolution  the  chapel  and  college  were 
entirely  demolished,  and  the  revenues  came  to  the  king, 
who  granted  the  site  and  chapel,  called  Chapel  yard,  and 
eighty  acres  of  land  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  by  him 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  They  were  soon  after  granted 
to  Richard  Fulmerston,  esq.  and  his  heirs,  who  sold  that 
and  the  Maison  de  Dieu  to  Nicholas  Hood,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  private  property.  St.  Mary's  college  stood  near 
the  river^  directly  behind  the  common  gaol  for  the  borough. 
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An  impression  of  their  seal  is  in  the  Norwich  Museum, — See 
also  Index  Mofjiasticus,  p.  50.  See  the  seals  of  Thetford  re- 
presented in  Martins,  and  in  Blome/ield's  account  of  this 
place,  and  Taylor's  Manastican, 

The  Friaries,  They  were  called  in  ancient  evidences  the 
Friars  of  the  old  and  new  house.  The  friars  of  the  old 
house  were  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars;  their  situation 
was  on  the  Suffolk  side,  in  the  Canons  Close,  as  it  is  now 
called.  It  was  tirst  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Great,  hut  hy  hishop  Arfarst  was  made  a  cathedral  of  his 
see,  and  when  it  was  translated  to  Norwich,  Roger  Bigot, 
who  had  purchased  the  church  of  St.  Mary  by  way  of  ex- 
change of  Richard,  son  of  bishop  Arfarst,  (whose  inheri- 
tance it  was),  placed  Cluniac  monks  in  it,  and  erected  a 
timber  building  for  their  reception,  but  upon  finding  they 
were  incommoded  by  the  near  approach  of  the  burgesses 
houses,  removed  it  to  the  Norfolk  side,  in  a  pleasant  place 
without  the  city,  where  he  began  a  cloister  of  stone,  the 
area  of  which  is  now  visible  between  the  church  and  the 
river. 

The  Augustine  or  Austin  Friars^  mendicants  or  begging 
friars  of  the  new  house,  were  instituted  at  Thetford  about 
1381,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster;  he  built  them 
a  house,  convent,  and  cloister,  on  the  Suffolk  side,  on  part 
of  the  old  entrenchment  of  the  castle  hill.  It  was  turned 
into  a  house  of  lepers,  and  governed  by  one  of  this  brethren. 

Sepulchral  Monuments.  In  removing  the  foundation  of 
St.  Augustine's  church,  the  remains  of  lady  Todenham  and 
lady  Hengrave  were  discovered;  they  were  taken  up  and 
carefully  reinterred  near  the  same  spot,  and  a  neat  monu- 
ment, supporting  an  urn,  with  the  following  inscriptions, 
was  erected  to  their  memory,  by  George  Beauchamp,  esq. 
of  Thetford  : 

East  end.  '<  Here  stood  the  clmrch  and  monastery  of  the  Friar 
Angustioe's,  founded  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  A.  D. 
1386." 

South  side.  '<  In  removing  the  foundation  of  this  church  a  vault 
was  discovered,  containing  the  bodies  of  dame  Margery,  daughter  of 
sir  Tliomas  Jenny,  knight,  she  was  -first  married  to  John  de  Herling, 
lord  of  Uerling,  and  to  her  second  husband  sir  John  Todenham, 
knight.    She  died  A.  D.  1412." 

West  end.  <<  Also  dame  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  de  Herlinz, 
and  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Hengrave,  knight,  of  Hengrave  in  Suffolk. 
She  died  A.  D.  1402." 
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NoiTH  f  IDE.  *'  In  yeoeratioii  of  this  consecrated  place,  and  of 
these  illnstrions  persoDS,  this  altar-tomb  was  erected  by  Okorgb 
Bbavchamp,  esq.,  A.  D.  1807." 

<<SOLI  DEO  GLORIA.'' 

Tke  Nvnnery  of  St.  George,*  now  called  the  Place,  was 
the  oldeit  of  any  in  the  town.  It  was  founded  by  Uvius, 
in  the  reign  of  C'nute,  and  in  memory  of  the  English  and 
Danes  that  were  slain  not  far  off  in  the  great  battle  between 
Ingwar  and  Ubba;  it  was  situate  just  by  the  church  of  St. 
George.  In  this  house  the  abbot  placed  a  few  canons  or 
monks,  who  held  it  as  a  college,  and  officiated  in  the  church 
of  St.  George,  which  was  then  a  parish  church.  From  this 
time  the  canons  continued  here  till  at  last  they  were  reduced 
to  two,  and  the  revenues  being  almost  dissipated,  they  re- 
quested Hugh,  abbot  of  Bury,  their  patron,  that  the  nuns, 
who  till  then  lived  by  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund's,  at  Lynn, 
might  be  removed  hither.f  In  1176,  the  two  canons  resigned 
and  the  nuns  took  possession.  Hugh  by  this  means  became 
their  founder,  and  gave  them  the  church  of  St.  George,  &c. 
&c,  which  church  he  rebuilt,  and  from  a  parochial  made  it 
their  conventual  church.  The  nuns  also  failed  in  their 
revenues,  and  the  abbot  of  Bury,  in  1266,  granted  them 
weekly  thirty-five  loaves  of  bread.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
nuns  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  the  king  granted 
a  lease  of  the  edifice  and  the  accompanying  possessions  for 
the  space  of  twenty-one  years,  to  Richard  Fulmerston,  esq. 
at  a  rent  of  2/.  Ss.  4d,  a  year,  but  in  1640,  the  same  gen- 
tleman received  an  absolute  grant  of  the  whole  property, 
with  other  valuable  appendages,  which  he  held  by  the  tenure 
of  knight's  service.  The  ancient  building  remained  without 
any  considerable  dilapidations  or  alteration  till  1737.  The 
common  hall,  vaults,  and  butteries,  were  preserved  in  their 

*  Campfleld  nr  Kentflddy  Is  mentioned  Id  1030,  m  having  belonged  to  the  nnnt. 
It  it  the  same  place  that  is  now  called  Smithfleld  ;  the  ground  is  covered  very  thickly 
^th  cinders,  snch  as  are  thrown  from  bladcsmiiht'  forces,  and  might  probably  be  the 
•tation  for  the  smiths,  daring  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  were  geneially  placed  near 
the  camp.    The  present  name  of  Smlthflt^-id  la  newly  acquired. 

f  We  Toirn  from  a  carious  and  ancient  memorial,  drawn  np  by  Hugh,  abbot  of 
Bory.  that  almost  all  the  canons,  who  for  many  >cars  possessed  the  monastery  of  St. 
George,  were  dead,  whereby  the  goods  of  the  church  wvn  reduced  nearly  to  nothing, 
and  the  monastery  appeared  more  like  the  seat  of  desolation  than  a  place  frequeuted 
by  religious  persons.  Folcard  and  Andrew,  the  only  two  surviving  canons,  being  de> 
pressed  with  poverty,  and  through  perplexity  almost  bereavfd  of  their  reason,  as  well 
aa  of  their  snostance,  went  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Rnry,  and  complained  to 
them  that  they  could  not  subsist,  and  that  they  neither  could  or  would  continne  any 
longer,  and  Anally  resigned  their  house  to  the  nuns. 
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original  state ;  and  the  spectator  was  then  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  the  chapel,  reading-desk,  the  partition  of  the  altar, 
and  the  nuns'  gallery.  The  chapel  is  now  converted  into  a 
brcwhouse,  and  the  church  has  long  been  turned  into  a 
barn.  The  south  transept  is  entered  by  a  noble  pointed 
arch,  on  round  columns  with  Saxon  capitals.  The  old* 
house  is  now  demolished  and  a  farmhouse  is  erected  on  its 
site,  but  the  ancient  offices  are  preserved. — See  four  admi- 
rable etchings  of  this  nunnery,  forming  part  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Remains  of  Thetford,  from  drawings  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Wilkinson. 

T/ie  Priory  or  Abbey  was  first  founded  on  the  Suffolk  side 
of  the  river,  by  Roger  Bigot,  in  the  cathedral  churchyard, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  another  place ;  and,  in  the  year 
1104,  Cluniac  monks  were  introduced  by  the  founder,  in 
lieu  of  his  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  col- 
lege interfering  with  the  burgesses  houses  it  was  removed  to 
a  more  spacious  place,  to  that  spot  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  Place  from  the  Canons*  Close,  as  it  is  now 
called,  having  been  the  place  of  the  first  parish  church,  St. 
Mary  the  Great,  and  made  by  bishop  Arfast  the  cathedral 
of  his  see.  When  that  was  translated  to  Norwich,  Roger 
Bigot  purchased  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  placed  in  it 
Cluniac  monks,  erecting  a  timber  building  for  their  recep- 
tion, which  he  soon  after  changed  to  a  cloister  of  stone,  the 
area  of  which  is  still  visible  between  the  church  and  the  ri- 
ver ;  and  the  walls  of  the  refectory,  which  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  court,  were  standing  when  Blomefield  wrote.  In 
1370,  they  had  purchased  all  the  houses  between  their  con- 
vent and  the  street ;  their  monastery  now  became  spacious 
and  open,  nothing  being  between  the  street,  the  cloister,  and 
the  old  hospital  of  Domus  Dei,  which  stood  at  the  corner 
by  the  river.  The  ruins  of  this  house  were  very  large,  the 
prior^s  apartment,  which  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  cloister, 
was  standing  till  1737,  when  the  roof  was  in  part  pulled  off. 
At  a  good  distance,  close  by  the  road,  stands  the  abbey 
gate,  a  fine  edifice,  built  of  freestone  and  black  flint.  It 
was  a  large  church,  the  tower  according  to  the  conventual 
form.*    There  are  no  arms  remaining,  the  last  remaining 

*  In  tlilt  priory  was  barled  Thohas  Howard,  second  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  wu 
taken  prisoner  at  Bosworth  fleld»  fighting  In  the  cause  of  Blcbard  III.  and  confined  in 
the  tower  of  London  by  Henry  VII.  bat  being  a  person  of  great  prudence,  wm  re- 
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one  was  on  a  supporter  of  the  arched  roof  of  the  choir,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar,  which,  with  a  fine  head  of  Roger 
Bigot  carved  in  stone,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
George  Burton,  rector  of  Elvedon  in  Suffolk. 

The  Canons  of  St,  Sepulchre  was  established  here  in  1109, 
and  their  monastery  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,, 
for  Augustine  monks,  by  William  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey, 
who,  going  on  a  crusade  soon  afterwards,  recommended  the 
protection  of  his  new  institution  to  his  brother  palnwrs, 
pilgrims,  or  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Holy  wars.  He 
gave  them  a  fair  twice  in  a  year,  on  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  same.  After  the  sur- 
vey in  1338,  the  canons  had  acquired  possession  of  more 
thaallOO  acres  of  land,  which  at  the  lowest  computation, 
according  as  land  was  valued  at  their  time,  must  have  been 
worth  20/.  per  annum.  The  site  is  still  called  Canons,  and 
part  of  the  conventual  church  is  still  standing ;  it  has  long 
been  converted  to  a  barn.  The  gate  of  the  porter*s  lodge 
and  some  other  parts  still  remain. 

The  Corporation.  Blomefield  concludes  that  Thetford 
has  been  a  burgh  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,*and 
that  the  inhabitants  were  governed  by  a  regular  succession 
of  kings,  provosts,  &c.  from  the  conquest,  which  latter  of- 
fice expired  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  who  changed  its  go- 
vernment from  a  provost,  to  a  bailiff,  coroner,  and  mayor. 
The  bailiff  being  the  superior  officer  during  the  time,  pro- 
bably he  was  appointed  by  the  king  in  person,  as  lord  of  the 
dominion  or  manor  of  Thetford.  Both  the  mayor  and  co- 
roner then  held  their  places  for  life,  and  till  1373,  when 
John   of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  obliged  the  town   so 


stored  to  his  bonoar  and  dignity,  and  for  his  courage  in  Fiodden  field,  advanced  to  the 
peerage  in  1513.  He  died  at  Framiingham  castie,  1934,  bnt  at  the  dissolation  his  bonea 
Were  removed  to  Framiingham.  His  will  is  reriiarliablc  as  being,  perhaps,  the  latest 
Instrnment  extant  in  which  a  subject  spealis  of  himself  in  the  plural  nombf  r. — See 
this  will  in  TeJtfamenta  Vetusta,  tol.  ii.  p.  603,  in  which  he  says,  *'  for  levying 
czxxH^  vl5.  viiid.  for  making  our  tomb  before  the  high  aliar  at  Thetford,  as  devised  by 
«s,  Master  Gierke,  master  of  the  king's  werkes  at  Cambridge,  and  Wassel,  freemasoa 
of  Bury,  and  pictures  of  us  and  Agnes  our  wife,  to  be  set  togtther  thereupon,  as  weU 
as  may  be  for  the  said  sum.  I  bequeath  ccc^  each  for  the  marying  of  our  daughters  ; 
to  onre  sonne  and  heir  apparent  that  shall  be  living  at  our  decease,  our  great  hanged 
bedde,  palyd  with  cloth  of  golde,  whyte  damask,  and  black  velvet,  and  browdered 
with  these  two  letters,  C.  SI.  and  our  hangy  ng  of  the  story  of  Hercoles,  made  for 

our  great  chamber  at  Framiingham,  Sec and  we  beseech  his  good  grace, 

(cardinal  Wolsey)  of  his  charliie,  to  be  good  and  gracious  lord  unto  our  said  wife. . . . 

and  we  beseech  his  grace,  that  for  a  poor  remembrance,  he  will  take  oor  gift 

a  pair  of  oor  gilt  pets,  called  oar  Skotish  pots/'  &c. 
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far  as  to  make  the  mayor  superior  to  the  coroner,  but  still 
kept  the  nomination  of  the  coroners  to  himself.  This  offi- 
cer was  also  for  life,  till  1490,  then  king  Henry  VII.  as 
duke  of  Lancaster  and  lord  of  this  manor,  obliged  the  town 
in  making  the  old  mayor  the  coroner  for  the  next  year, 
which  custom  continues  to  this  day.  In  the  reign  of  Ed^ 
ward  I.  the  mayor  and  commonalty  had  license  to  purchase 
lands  to  the  value  of  10/.  to  remain  to  them  and  their  sue* 
cessors  for  ever,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
which  they  deemed  a  valuable  privilege.  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  no  material  alteration  was  made  in  their  pri- 
vileges, except  that  power  was  granted  to  the  mayor  that 
none  should  serve  the  office  of  coroner  but  one  who  had 
been  mayor.  It  was  likewise  granted  to  the  mayor  to  have 
a  sword  carried  before  him  whenever  he  went  upon  public 
business.  The  mayor  was  sworn  into  his  office  by  the  un- 
der steward  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1470,  after  which 
he  rode  to  Bromhill  fair,  to  receive  the  toll,  stallage,  and 
picage  of  the  fair.  In  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  king  granted  that  the  sword  and  two  maces  should  be 
carried  before  the  mayor,  and  as  there  were  but  eight  bur- 
gesses, the  king  by  his  letters  patent  augmented  them  to 
ten.*  In  queen  Mary's  reign  the  inconveniences  from  not 
being  a  free  burgh  increased,  and  they  prayed  for  relief 
but  without  success,  till  queen  Elizabeth  granted  them  their 
wished  for  charter,  whereby  the  mayor  burgesses,  (now 
called  aldermen),  and  twenty  commonalty,  (now  called 
twenty  common  councilmen),  made  one  body  politic,  the 
limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  borough  for  ever  to  re- 
main the  same  as  they  have  been  time  immemorial.f     That 


*  According  to  Martin,  the  town  of  Thetford  had  various  reasons  to  induce  them  to 
exert  all  the  powtr  th«y  had  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  being  made  a  corporation,  and 
the  method  they  took  was  the  following :  They  si-nt  the  plate  belonging  to  the  free 
chapel  of  the  VirKin  Mary,  to  London,  that  the  money  from  theuce  Isaaiitg,  might  be 
applied  towards  procuring  a  corporation. 

t  I  he  following  curious  bill  was  entered  in  the  record  when  John  Le  Fori  ester  was 
mayor,  in  the  tenth  of  Edward  IK.  A.  D.  1330.  U  exhibits  an  anthentie  account  of 
the  value  of  many  ariichs  at  that  time,  being  a  bill  Inserted  in  the  town  book,  of  the 
expenses  attending  the  sending  of  two  light  horsemen  finom  Thetford  to  the  army 
which  was  to  mardi  against  the  Scots  that  year  : 

To  two  men  chosen  to  go  into  the  army  against  Scotland     •    -    1    0    0 
For  cloth,  and  to  the  Ta>lor  for  making  It  into  gouns  •    •    •    -    0    6  11 

For  two  pair  of  gloves  and  a  stick  or  statf 002 

For  two  horses 115    0 

For  shoelni^  these  horses •---004} 

For  two  pair  of  boots  for  the  light  horsemen 090 
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they  may  make  perambulation  for  the  knowledge  of  their 
limits  as  often  as  they  judge  proper,  may  plead  and  be 
impleaded,  prosecute  and  be  prosecuted,   or  plead   their 
charter  in  any  court  whatever.   That  they  may  have  a  com- 
mon seal  which  they  may  break  or  alter  at  their  pleasure. 
That  ten  of  the  most  discreet  and  honest  men  of  the  burgh 
may  be  assistant  to  the  mayor  in  all  causes  respecting  the 
burgh,  in  making  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  benefit  of 
it  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  (who  shall  be  called  principal 
burgesses),  and  they  shall  be  the  common  council  of  the  bo- 
rough, and  to  be  kept  by  them,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
and  the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  that  they  may  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  govern  and  regulate  persons  within  the  same. 
That  twenty  other  men,  resident  inhabitants,  of  discreet  and 
honest  character,  shall  constitute  the  whole  number  of  the 
commonalty,  and  be  under  the  ten  burgesses ;  and  when 
any  of  them  happen  to  die,  or  from  the  commonalty  for  rea- 
sonable causes  to  be  removed,  that  then  and  from  thence  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  mayor  and  recorder,  or  his 
sufficient  deputy,  and  the  coroner  for  the  time  being,  for 
the  fulfilling  of  the  number  of  twenty  commoners,  to  elect 
out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  another  discreet  and 
honest  man,  and  admit  him  according  to  their  discretion, 
4.^c.  &c. — See  the  substance  of  the  charter  at  large  in  Bhme- 
yield,  or  in  Worth's  History  of  Thetford,  &c. 

Liberties  of  this  Burgh.*  There  was  a  return  of  writs 
and  gaol  delivery  by  the  king's  writ,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  in  1290,  also  a  mayor  and  coroner  as  at  present, 
the  former  is  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  borough,  and 
no  writ  can  be  executed  within  its  jurisdiction  till  he  has 
indorsed  it. 

The  GuiWiall  is  a  fine  old  building.  In  thb  hall  the 
Lent  assizes  have  been  held  ever  since  their  first  institution. 

£.  «.  d. 

Paid  to  a  lad  for  going  with  the  mayor  to  Lenn  to  take  care  of 
the  hones.*  [  •  From  Thetford  to  Lynn  ia  about  83  mllea.]    -003 

Expensea  for  the  horsea  of  two  light  honemen  for  four  daya 
before  they  departed 010 

Copied  nrom  the  original  record  in  the  l>oroagh  of  Thetford. 

*  Tt  was  a  burgh  by  prescription  only  till  the  fir&t  royal  charter,  which  was  granted 
to  thia  town  by  qaeen  Elixabeth,  and  bears  date  at  Goranihary,  March  13(h,  1578  ; 
this  was  in  force  till  Jannary  30ih,  In  the  thirty-foarth  Charles  II>  and  waa  then  sur- 
rendered to  the  king,  who  granted  them  a  new  one,  with  some  alterations,  dated  at 
Westminster,  March  0th  in  the  same  year,  bat  this  did  not  last  long,  for  there  waa 
another  granted  exactly  like  that  of  queen  ^iubeth,  by  which  they  are  now  gOTerncd. 
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Here  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Hie  locus  odit,  amat  ponit,  conservat,  honorat, 
Nequitiam,  pacem,  crimina,  jura  probb. 

In  the  crown  office  is  a  fine  figure  of  Justice^  by  Cottde. 
The  old  guildhall  or  council  house  being  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  sir  Joseph  Williamson  (see  page  912),  erects  at 
his  own  expense  the  present  Nisi  prius  court,  and  the  srand 
jury  chamber ;  in  the  latter  is  a  portrait  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton.  On  the  top  of  the  building  is  the  statue  of  Jus- 
tice, and  below  in  the  south  front  a  chevron  between  three 
trefoils,  Willianuon  quartering,  1.  three  fieur  de  lis,  2.  a 
fess  cheque,  and  this  inscription  : 

Antiq  Bnrgi  de  Thetford, 

Optim  Civ  ob  perpetuam  in  se 

Benevolentiani 

Joseph  OS  Williamson, 

£<].  Aur. 

Memori  grata  mente 

P. 

An.  Christi  M,DCLXXX. 

The  windows  of  the  chamber  are  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
the  town,  Williamson's,  and  other  benefactors,  and  Wil- 
liamson's crest,  an  eagle  issuing  from  a  crown,  and  the 

motto  SUB  UMBRA  ALARUM  TUARUM. 

Arms.  The  Armorial  Bearings  of  this  town  are  a  castle 
triple  towered,  out  of  each  of  the  end  ones,  two  demi-'armed 
men  issuing,  holding  in  their  right  hands  a  spear. 

The  Common  Gaol  is  a  plain  building,  well  arranged  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  capable  of  holding 
one  hundred  prisoners.  In  Martin's  Hist,  of  Thetford,  are 
delineated  some  curious  initials,  to  be  seen  on  the  water- 
table  of  an  old  house  here.  The  Cross  in  the  market-place,* 
and  part  of  the  butchery,  is  corporation  property. 

Sword  and  Mace  of  the  Corporation.  The  sword  and 
mace  which  are  borne  before  the  mayor  on  all  public  occa- 
sions, were  presented  to  the  corporation  of  Thetford,  by  sir 
J.  Williamson,  knight.  The  sword  is  richly  embossed,  and 
ornamented  with  the  figures  of  Justice  and  Prudence,  the 
arms  of  England,  the  arms  of  the  town,  sir  Joseph's  arms, 
and  the  emblems  of  the  three  kingdoms,  a  rose,  a  thistle, 
and  a  harp.  The  mace  is  very  large  and  handsome ;  it  is  made 
of  silver,  strongly  gilt,  and  ornamented  nearly  in  the  same 

d  L 
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manner  as  the  sword.      On  each  side  of  the  sword  and 
mace  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

In  oraam  miyoris  et  Bnrffenslvm 

Antiqai  Burgi  de  Thetford, 

D.  D. 

J08BPHU8  WiLUiticsoii,  Eq.  Aur. 

Sal  reg.  M.  A.  ConsUiis  intimis 

et  primarius  secretariuB  Status  A.  D.  1078. 

An  impression  of  the  old  seal  of  the  corporation  of  Thet- 
ford  is  in  the  Norwich  Museum.  This  seal  has  long  since  been 
discontinued^  and  a  smaller  one  is  now  used ;  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor  obtained  this  impression  from  the  original  matrix, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Burrell  of  Thetford. 

Thetford  has  always  been  reckoned  as  part  of  Shropham 
hundred,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  111. 
in  all  taxations,  and  used  to  raise  the  train  bands  as  in  that 
hundred,  and  before  1664,  paid  all  duties,  king's  taxes,  &c. 
as  one  body  to  Norfolk,  the  greater  part  of  the  burgh  being 
in  that  county,  but  since,  the  one  part  is  taxed  as  in  Lack- 
ford  hundred  in  Suffolk,  and  the  other  as  in  Shropham 
hundred  in  Norfolk. 

J%e  Mini*  The  commencement  of  this  mint  is  not  known, 
but  the  earliest  coin  extant,  which  can  be  appropriated  to 
it*  is  of  the  reign  of  Eadgar.  Eeadweard  the  Martyr  coined 
here,  as  did  iEtheldred  II.,  C'nute,  Harold  I.,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  Harold  II.  In  the  reign  of  William  I., 
Turstan  or  Thurstan  of  Thetford,  and  Half  his  son  were 
mintmasters  or  moneyers  here ;  and  in  Domesday-book  it 
is  stated,  that  this  town  paid  to  the  king  40/.  for  the  mint. 
In  1158,  coins  are  known  of  William  I.  and  II.,  of  Henry  I., 
Stephen,  and  Henry  II. ;  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reiffn  of 
that  monarch  the  moneyers  of  this  place  paid  five  marKs  to 
the  king.  In  the  third  of  John,  1201,  there  were  four  mo- 
neyers here;  from  this  time  nothing  further  occurs,  but  as 
coins,  with  the  names  of  this  place  are  known  to  have  been 
struck  by  Henry  II.,  it  is  evident  that  the  privilege  of 
coining  was  not  taken  away  from  this  town  at  the  general 
resumption  in  his  first  year ;  how  long  after  that  period  it 
continued  to  be  exercised  is  not  discovered.  The  following 
are  mentioned  in  Ruding'9  Annah  as  being  struck  at 
Thetford  :— 

*  Blomcfleld  mtnUo&e  m«ny  coins  of  the  CaeMn,  &c.  foiuid  here. 
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Ohv.  EADGAR  ADOAR  RBX  AN6LORUM.  Rev.  iELFOAR 
MO   TUBOTF. 

Obv.  CNUT  Rscx.  a  double  fillet  with  the  ears  pendant  and 
adorned  with  pearls  over  an  helmet  or  bonnet.  From  an 
ornament  on  the  shoulder,  two  ends  with  pearis  pendant 
sceptre    bearing  a  fleur  de  lis*      Rev.     tidrbd  on 

THBOT. 

Obv,  HAROLD  RECX«  A.  Same  figure  as  Canutes.  Rev^ 
BLFWINB  ON  THBOD,  on  a  croBs  voided  an  escarbuncle. 

Ohv.  bdwbrd  (the  Confessor)  rbx.  a  single  fillet  orna- 
mented with  pearls,  as  in  the  soeptre.  Rev.  lboo- 
FRANC  ON  THEO.  an  escarbuncle  on  a  cross  voided. 

Obv.    edwerd   rex.  a  crown   with  three  rays.     Revm 

BLSINE   ON   THBO. 

Ohv.  wiLLBMU  (i«)  RBX.  a  profile  to  the  right,  crown  of  two 
arches,  with  gems  and  pearls  with  fillets  pendant,  sceptre 
with  a  cross  of  four  pearls  before  the  bust.  Rev.  cbnric 

ON  THBOTFO. 

Obv,  HBNRicus  RBX  (i.  Of  II.)  a  fuU  face  crowned 
with  fillets  pendants,  bust  within  the  inner  circle.  JR^. 
AS  ••  TN . .  ON  TEL.  a  OTOss  fleury,  pierced  in  the  centre* 
— Vide  the  MS.  notes  of  the  Rev.  George  Ashby,  the  ce- 
lebrated antiquary,  of  Barrow,  Suffolx,  in  his  copy  of 
Hunter't  Nummorum  Pembroke;  this  valuable  book  is  in 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Literary  Institution* — See  also 
Martin's  Tketfard,  p.  270. 

Grammar  School  and  Hotpitai,  is  situate  in  the  Suffolk 
part  of  the  town,  near  St.  Mary's  church.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  grammar  school  in  Thetford,  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  very  ancient  date,  for  so  early  as  1328,  the 
bishop  collateci  Edmund  de  Mendham,  pnest,  to  the  mas- 
tership of  the  grammar  scholars  there.  It  continued  uutil 
the  year  1406,  when  the  master  dying  the  school  appears 
to  have  ceased. 

Upon  which  sir  Richard  Falmeraton  very  benevolently  revived  the 
school,  and  paid  the  master  during  lilt  life,  and  at  his  death,  by  his 
wiU  dated  aSrd  of  January,  1566,  ordered  his  heirs  to  erect  and  esta- 
blish a  free  grammar  school  in  Thetford,  and  build  a  convenient 

*  In  the  ubie  of  Suzon  coins  coDtalned  in  Oibfon's  edition  of  Camden,  la  a  coin  of 
Edwardp  minted  at  Tlietford.  Sir  Andrew  Foantaine'a  Treatise  on  Anglo  Saxon  oolni, 
mentions  one  of  Cannte,  witli  Thetford  on  the  reverse ;  and  In  the  Pipe  rolb,  under 
the  third  year  of  John's  relfn,  fonr  monetarli  or  minten  are  recorded->-here  are  also 
several  tradesmen's  tokentw— vide  plate  In  MarHn, 

3l2 
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bouse  for  that  purpose,  either  in  Trinity  chnrcfayard,  or  the  Black 
Friars'  yard.  He  further  ordered  his  executors  to  find  a  preacher 
for  ever,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  within  the  parish  chorch  of  St. 
Maryi  four  times  in  the  year,  who  should  have  for  each  sermon  10s. 
He  also  settled  three  tenements  in  St.  Mary*s  parbb,  to  be  made  a 
dweUing-honse  for  the  master  and  usher,  and  other  tenements  in  that 
parish,  to  be  made  a  habitation  for  four  poor  people,  two  men  and 
two  women.  And  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  preacher,  school- 
master, and  poor  people,  he  gave  lands  and  tenements  then  of  the 
annual  value  of  S52.  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Croxton. 

Soon  after  the  founder's  death  his  heirs  built  a  school- 
house  upon  one  corner  of  the.  Black  Friars*  yard,  with  a 
chamber  for  the  master,  but  none  for  the  usher,  and  made 
no  foundation  or  assurance  of  the  land  according  to  the  will, 
nor  yet  repaired  the  houses  for  the  poor  people. 

Upon  which,  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  In  the  seventh  of  king  Jamea 
1.,  1609,  petitioned  his  majesty  for  relief,  setting  forth,  that  from  the 
first  twenty  years  after  building  the  school  the  master  received  annoally 
twenty  marks  and  no  more,  the  usher  51.  per  annum,  the  preacher 
40s.,  and  the  poor  ISd.  a  piece  every  week ;  and  that  for  fourteen 
years  last  past,  the  master  had  tOl,  per  annum,  the  usher  101.  but  the 
preacher  and  poor  had  no  manner  of  increase,  the  residue  of  the 
profits  being  received  by  sir  Richard*s  heir, and  converted  to  his  own 
use,  to  the  defrauding  the  charitable  uses  of  this  will :  whereupon  by 
the  assistance  of  the  lord-chief-justice  Coke,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  constituting  the  preacher  or  master  of  the  school  and  hospital 
school,  schoolmaster,  usher,  and  the  four  poor  people,  a  body  politic, 
by  the  name  of  the  master  and  fellows  or  the  school  and  hospital  of 
Thetford,  founded  by  king  James,  according  to  the  last  will  of  sir 
Richard  Fulmerston,  knight.  The  act  ordered  the  house  to  be  built 
upon  another  piece  of  the  ground,  called  Black  Friars'  yard,  for  the 
preacher,  who  should  be  henceforth  obliged  to  preach  in  St.  Mary's 
church  once  every  week  at  least,  and  at  four  several  times  in  tiie 
year  should  make  mention  in  his  sermons  of  sir  Richard  Fulmerston, 
and  give  God  thanks  for  his  godly  and  charitable  foundation.  That  the 
school  should  be  kept  by  the  master  and  usher  in  the  school-house 
already  built,  and  that  the  hospital  for  the  poor  people,  should  be 
near  St.  Mary's  church,  where  sir  Richard  bad  placed  them ;  and 
that  they  may  take  and  receive  lands  and  possessions  as  a  body 
politic,  mar  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  have  a  common  seal  with 
the  arms  of  sir  Richard  Fulmerston,  engraven  thereon. 

The  endowment  having  afterwards  risen  in  its  annual 
value,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  corporation  and  trustees 
about  the  increased  rent,  whether  the  salaries  should  be 
augmented  in  proportion,  or  the  trustees  be  permitted  to 
retain  the  residue. 

This  being  a  very  important  case,  it  was  referred  to  the  two  chief 
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ja8tic«8  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  vis.  Thomas  Fleming, 
and  Francis  Oaady,  knights,  and  by  the  parliament  to  justice  Walms- 
ley,  who  resolved,  that  &e  increase  onght  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  devisees,  because,  if  the  rents  had  fallen  it  would  hkve  been  their 
loss,  and  so  onght  to  be  their  advantage  as  they  IncreaKed;  upon 
which,  the  old  stipend  being  settled  for  three  years,  the  mayor  and 
corporation  were  to  receive  the  overplus,  and  to  fit  up  a  house  for 
the  schoolmaster  and  usher,  and  another  for  the  poor  people.  And 
after  the  three  years,  the  mayor,  bnrgesses,  and  commonalty,  were  to 
be  governors,  overseers,  and  receivers  of  the  rents  for  ever;  and  to 
pay  yearly  to  the  preacher  or  master  of  the  hospital  302.,  to  the  . 
schoolmaster  forty  marks,  to  the  usher  S0<.,  and  to  each  of  the  poor 
people  weekly,  28. ;  the  stipends  to  be  constantly  paid  quarterly,  by 
caoal  portions,  and  the  weekly  payments  to  be  made  every  Saturday, 
w  ith  the  overplus,  the  corporation  are  to  repair  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  preacher,  schoolmaster,  usher,  poor  people,  and  the  farm  in 
Croxton,  or  alter,  repair,  and  enlarge,  or  new  build  any  of  them,  and 
if  any  sum  shall  still  remain,  it  shaU  be  distributed  every  three  years 
among  them  all.  The  mayor,  burgesses,  and  commonalty,  are  to 
choose  and  name  the  preacher,  schoolmaster,  usher,  and  poor  people, 
and  have  power  to  remove  or  displace  them,  for  any  just  and  rea- 
sonable cause ;  and  all  leases  made  without  their  consent  are  to  be 
void,  as  are  all  leases  made  for  more  than  twenty-one  years,  or  for 
any  time,  if  any  income  be  given.  By  this  act,  the  mayor,  burgesses, 
and  commonalty  shall  appmnt  the  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  for  the  time 
being,  if  any  such  do  serve  to  be  the  preacher,  and  if  no  curate  serve 
there,  then  they  ma^  name  any  other  person  their  preacher,  which 
preacher  shall  be  first  presented  to  the  bishop,  and  be  by  him  11* 
censed  before  he  takes  upon  him  the  place  of  preacher.  And  it  is 
also  provided,  that  the  preacher,  schoolmaster,  usher,  and  fellows 
chosen  by  the  corporation,  must  be  allowed  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  the  justices  of  assize  of  that  circuit,  for  the  time  being. 

The  endowment  is  now  leased  at  upwards  of  600/.  per 
annum ;  the  present  stipends  are,  to  ttie  preacher  l&L  per 
annum,  and  20/.  in  lieu  of  a  house,  that  which  was  appro-* 
priated  by  the  act  being  at  present  unfit  for  residence ;  to 
the  schoolmaster  66L  128.  4d. ;  to  the  usher  60/.,  and  to 
each  of  the  poor  people  5«.  weekly.  Further  augmentation 
being  as  yet  prevented  by  the  provision  directed  for  the 
liquidation  of  debts,  contracted  by  the  trustees  or  governors 
in  rebuilding  a  farmhouse,  and  other  conveniences^  for  the 
tenant  of  the  Croxton  farm,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
usher  of  the  school.  No  particular  statutes  have  been  drawn 
up,  but  the  mayor,  burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  the  bo* 
rough  of  Thetford,  have  the  power  of  so  doing,  the  same  to 
be  allowed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  justices  of 
assize  for  the  time  being.  The  school  is  open  to  the  boys 
of  the  town  indefinitely,  free  of  expense  ;  they  are  admitted 
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at  eight  yean  of  age,  by  application  to  the  matter  or  usher; 
the  number  of  boys  at  present  in  the  school  are  between  sixty 
and  seventy.  The  Eton  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  are  used» 
and  nekriy  a  similar  course  of  study  is  pursued,  with 
adoption  of  some  of  the  Scotch  Greek  elemental^  class 
books.  There  are  no  exhibition  nor  other  universitv  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  this  school.  There  are  no  church 
preferments  belonging  to  the  school,  but  the  rectory  of  St. 
reter*s,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Cuthbert*s,  both  in 
Thetford,  have  long  been  attached  to  it  bv  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  patrons  of  the  church,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk, 
As  the  case  of  Thetford  school  is  the  first  that  decided  the 
important  question  relative  to  the  increase  of  stipends,  and 
is  of  the  highest  consequence  both  to  trustees  and  masterSj^ 
the  report  is  sul^oined  at  length,  under  the  article  Thetford, 
in  Carlisk*$  Schoob.  Many  ancient  inscription?  i^bout  the 
school  and  hospital  may  be  seen  engraved  m  MnrMt  Hit- 
<ory  of  Tkeifard — also  a  view  of  its  ancient  porch  in  Mr, 
IFtMtiuoiiV  Work. 

There  are  two  parochial  schools,  conducted  on  the  Mfi- 
drass  system,  supported  by  voluntary  subscription  ;  the 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  also  schools  attached  to 
their  respective  chapels,  and  the  Quakers  have  also  a 
school. 

Harberdi  Hoipital,  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  town, 
was  founded  for  six  old  men,  who  divide  the  surplus  of  90L 
per  annum  between  them,  after  the  expense  of  repairing  the 
nouse  is  deducted.  Mr.  Le  Neve  says,  the  founder  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  sir  Charles  Harbord,  and  settled  on  this  hospital 
30i.  per  annum  in  pursuance  of  his  father*s  will ;  he  was 
surveyor  general.  The  men  of  these  almshouses  have  each 
of  them  an  apartment,  and  wear  a  badge  of  their  founder*s 
name  on  their  blue  gowns,  and  receive  18«.  per  week,  the 
bequest  of  this  stipend  to  the  poor  of  Harbord*s  hospital  is 
expired,  but  the  houses  still  continue  almshouses.  The 
almshouses  erected  by  sir  Richard  Fulmerston,  near  St, 
Mary*s  church,  are  built  of  black  flint  and  freestone.  On 
the  south  gable  end  above  the  dial,  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

I    (a  rose)    R 

VlVAT 

REX 

1612. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  dial : 

1612, 
A    O 

**  God  bless  the  fonnder  of  this  work." 

Towards  the  bottom  is  the  following  inscription  : 

Qood  egenit 

Cbristo  fit. 

Matt.  zxv.  40. 

R.  BROWNE. 

On  a  square  stone  between  the  two  centre  doors  : 

FOLLOW  PEACE  AND  HOLIN 
ESS  WITH  ALL  MEN ;  WITHOUT 
THE  WHICH  NO  MAN  SHALL 
SEE  THE  LORD.     HEB.   xii.    14. 

Between  the  windows  on  small  square  stones  are  some 
single  letters,  probably  initials  of  poor  inhabitants,  the 
following  are  a  specimen : — 

EE.      ER.      WS.      NO.      TS. 

The  Binding  Charity  for  apprenticing  a  certain  number 
of  boys  and  girls,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  was  founded  by 
sir  J  Williamson,  knight,  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  coroner, 
are  the  trustees.  The  number  of  poor  children  that  have 
been  bound  apprentice  from  this  charity  since  its  establish- 
ment, amounts  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  boys  and  one 
hundred  girls. 

Sterne's  Legacy,  Mr.  P.  Sterne  of  Thetford,  who  died 
November  12,  1818,  left  lOOOi.  sterling,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  Thetford,  to  be  placed  upon  government  secu- 
rity. The  trustees  of  this  charitable  donation,  are  the  mayor, 
and  principal  burgesses ;  the  legacy  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  poor  of  the  three  parishes  of  this  town,  the  first 
dividend  was  made  by  J.  B.  Faux,  esq.  mayor,  1819.  Be- 
sides these  charities  are  those  of  Smithes,  sir  Edmund  Rich, 
alderman  Barnham*s  charities,  and  archbishop  Parker's  le- 
gacy, &c. 

When  the  manor-house  and  manor  came  with  the  duchy  to 
the  crown,  the  ancient  seat  of  earls  Warren  became  the  royal 
palace,  it  was  the  only  one  in  Norfolk,  and  the  keeper's  sa- 
lary was  40L  per  annum ;  it  was  rebuilt  about  the  reign  of 
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The  principal  streets  are  Bridge  street,  the  White  Hart 
street.  King  street,  St.  Giles's  street,  and  Guildhall  street. 
The  extensive  paper  mill  of  Messrs.  Munn,  is  sufficiently 
known.  On  the  right  of  the  market  way  there  is  a  turn- 
pike-road to  Burv  St.  Edmund's,  on  the  left  to  Lynn  by 
Bury  St.  Eldmunas  way ;  on  the  right  also  to  Norwich,  and 
on  the  left  to  Newmarket.  The  healthiness  of  the  town  in 
evinced  by  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  numbers  of  whom 
live  to  between  eighty  and  a  hundred.  The  panoramic  view 
from  the  mount  on  one  side  is  very  picturesque,  and  when 
the  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom,  no  country  town  can  afford  a 
richer  prospect. 

'^The  inhabitants,'*  says  Mr«  Accum,*  *<are  a  sociable 
people,  ever  ready  to  pay  attention  to  strangers.  An  excel- 
lent police  is  also  well  kept  up,  and  all  nuisances  are  care- 
fully removed.  The  entertainments  at  the  inns  are  good  and 
reasonable,  and  Thetford  possesses  more  convenient  lodging^, 
and  in  a  superior  style  to  many  other  places,  with  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  sick,  &c.  who  come  to  drink  the 
waters." 

The  CkMiches  pass  and  repass  from  London  and  Norwich 
daily.  A  coach  nom  London  arrives  three  times  a  week  from 
Thetford,  through  Newmarket,  and  from  Norwich  to  Lon- 
don every  other  day.  The  Mail  passes  through  the  town 
daily.  Waggons,  caravans,  and  carriers,  travel  daily  to 
convey  heavy  goods  to  and  from  London,  Norwich,  Bury, 
Lynn,  Dereham,  and  Diss.  Here  is  one  Bank,  and  three 
agencies,  two  from  Norwich  the  other  from  Bury.  Post^ 
Office, — The  London  post  comes  in  every  morning,  at  seven, 
and  goes  out  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  the 
post-office  is  situate  a  short  distance  from  the  walk  leading 
to  the  chalybeate  spring.  Theruiet  and  ioai!/U  are  good.  Here 
is  a  small  and  a  larger  circulating  and  subscription  library. 

F^keries  and  Fishing,  So  far  back  as  the  eleventh  of 
Henry  L  notice  was  taken  of  the  iisheries  within  the  limits 
of  this  borough,  of  which,  the  copy  of  an  act,  may  be  seen 
in  Martinis  Thetford.  The  fish  taken  in  the  rivers  in  and 
about  Thetford,  are  pike,  jack,  or  pickerel ;  fine  eels,  of  the 
white-bellied  sort ;  lampreys  (of  late  accounted  poison) ;  eel 
pouts  (seldom);  salmon  and  salmon  trout,  but  of  late  be- 

*  Vide  Gmde  to  the  Ckahfbeait  Spring  at  Thetford,  1819,  pp.  IW,  «  nseftil 
pocket  compendlttm. 
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coiDtng  rather  scarce ;  chevin  or  chub ;  perch,  carp,  and 
tench,  the  latter  very  seldom;  roach,  dace  or  dare,  and 
gudgeons,  bleak  and  cray  fish,  and  muscles.  For  those  who 
prefer  fresh  water  fishing,  the  lesser  Ouse  presents  a  favour- 
able opportunity.  Permission  to  angle  is  seldom  refused,  on 
proper  application  to  the  proprietors.  In  the  year  1715, 
April,  there  was  a  sturgeon  taken  in  the  paper  mill  pool, 
which  weighed  13st.  lOlbs.  and  was  seven  leet  eight  inches 
long,  and  one  yard  two  inches  in  girth ;  it  had  three  pecks 
of  spawn  in  it.  **  I  remember,**  says  Blomefield,  *'  some  years 
agoue,  I  saw  a  sturgeon  which  was  taken  in  the  river  (the 
Ouse),  near  the  middle  sluice,  which  was  about  six  feet  six 
inches  long,  and  weighed  above  eleven  stone;**  The  lesser 
Ouse,  or,  as  in  some  deeds  it  is  denominated,  Brandon  river, 
rises  in  a  swampy  meadow  near  Lopham.  It  divides  Suffolk 
from  Norfolk,'  and  taking  its  course  westerly,  by  Rushfonl, 
receives  a  small  stream  from  Ixworth,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Thet  at  Thetford,  whence  meandering  through  a  sandy  soil, 
it  passes  under  Brandon  bridge. 

The  Theatre  is  small,  but  has  a  good  company  of  per- 
formers during  the  Lent  assizes.  Assemblies  are  occasionally 
held  here.  The  lesser  Ouse  is  navigable  down  to  Lynn  Regis, 
and  pleasure  boats  may  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Market  Houte  is  a  commodious  building,  covered  with 
cast  iron  ;  it  has  a  portico  and  a  handsome  palisade  in  front. 
The  regular  market  is  on  Saturday,  when  the  shambles  dis- 
play no  want  of  excellent  viands.  We  find  in  ancient  deeds 
mention  of  the  following  market  places :  Grass  market,  first 
of  Edward  II. ;  Cheese  market,  second  Henry  VIII. ;  Medyl 
row  market,  twenty-third  III. ;  Le  Old  Fysh  mercat,  and 
Timber  mercat. 

Fairs,  These  are  held  on  May  14th,  August  2nd  and 
17th,  for  sheep;  and  September  26th.  These  fairs  have 
been  held  aa  long  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  II.  There  is 
besides  a  wool  fair,  for  which  the  day  is  fixed  by  T.  W. 
Coke,  esq.  of  Holkham ;  it  is  generally  held  in  July.  In 
1620  there  were  horse  races  held  at  Thetford,  in  the  month 
of  July,  but  they  occcusioued  such  tumults  in  that  year,  that 
they  were  suppressed  by  an  order  from  the  privy  council. 

Dissenters'  chapels  here  consist  of  a  Quaker's  meeting- 
house, a  Wesley  an  chapel,  and  an  Independent  meeting- 
house.    For  charitable  institutions,  see  p.  890  to  903. 
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The  general  face  of  the  country  round  Thetford  consists 
chiefly  of  com  land,  almost  wholly  open  and  uninclosed  ;  in- 
terspersed with  cottages  neatly  built  with  flint  and  chalk. 
Thetford  is  twelve  miles  from  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  nineteen 
from  Newmarket,  six  from  Brandon,  and  fifteen  from  Attle- 
borough. 

7%e  Chalybeate  Spring,'*  now  a  scene  of  public  resort, 
has  found  an  ample  narrator  in  Mr.  Accum. — Vide  his  Guide 
to  the  Chalybeate  Spring  of  Thetford.  ''At  what  period,** 
he  says,  **  this  spa  was  first  discovered,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. In  the  year  1818,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Manning,  minister 
of  St.  Peter's  church  of  Thetford,  published  a  memoir  re- 
specting the  spa,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  this  spring 
had  been  known  and  analyzed  by  Matthew  Manning  (see  his 
article)  physician  of  Thetford,  in  the  year  1746,  and  was 
by  him  only  a  rediscovery  of  a  spring  known  many  years 
before  his  time.  His  analysis  was  added  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  doctor's  Treatise,  written  in  Latin,  on  the  application 
of  mineral  waters  in  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  and  is 
closed  by  a  detail  of  some  cases  in  which  these  waters 
were  most  eminently  successful.  Dr.  Manning's  analysis 
displays  much  skill  and  chemical  knowledge,  but  the  science 
of  chemistry  at  the  time  the  doctor  lived,  was  not  sufiici- 
ently  advanced  to  enable  him  to  trace  their  combinations." 

The  water  of  the  Chalybeate  spa  rises  in  a  verdant  meadow,  at  the 
east  end,  in  the  Norfolk  part  of  the  town,  near  New  Place,  the  ele- 
gant villa  of  Mrs.  Marsham,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  paper  mill 
of  Messrs.  Mann.  The  approach  from  the  town  to  this  fountain  of 
health,  is  very  convenient ;  the  entrance  into  the  spring  meadow  is 
by  a  road  which  branches  out  of  the  town  towards  the  corn  mill,  and 
afker  leading  over  a  bridge,  terminates  in  a  fine  gravel  walk,  shaded 
by  elms,  and  here  and  there  a  bench  is  placed,  which  during  the 
morning  are  generally  occupied  in  succession  by  invalids  who  wish  for 
a  temporary  rest.  The  spot  is  altogether  hishly  picturesque.  The 
water  taken  fresh  from  the  basin  of  the  spring  is  as  transparent  as 
rock  chrystal,  and  perfectly  colourless,  its  taste  is  strictly  chaly- 
beate, and  by  no  means  unpleasant.  It  exhales,  when  minutely  ex- 
amined, an  oidour  resembling  the  smell  of  iron  when  rubbed  in  con- 
tact with  water.  The  temperature  of  the  water  before  it  reaches  tiie 
air,  is  invariably  ten  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  surroand- 
ing  atmosphere.    It  is,  therefore,  one  of  those  springs  which  lie  to 

•  In  a  pamphlet  enUtled  Frogtuotticatiomf,  written  m  ftr  back  at  the  reign  of  Ri. 
chard  II.  the  ladles  are  told— 

Cljot  tteo  «!io«nr  goe  tv  tfie  CtalfiM  fringe  anit  tfie  Satle  (or 

teaatie. 
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deep  in  the  boweb  of  the  earth  that  it  can  neither  be  inflnenced  by  the 
scorching  sonbeams  in  tommer,  nor  by  frost  in  winter,  A  large  quan- 
tity of  air  babbles  are  frequently  seen  to  ascend  from  the  bottom  of 
the  spring  to  pass  through  the  ¥rater  without  being  absorbed  by  it, 
and  break  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  surface;  and  a  thin  column  of 
steam  generally  hovers  over  the  surface  of  the  spring  during  the  cool 
of  the  morning  and  evening.  The  water  lines  ue  stone  reservoir  at 
the  part  where  the  air  touches  the  water,  as  well  as  the  channel 
through  which  it  flows,  with  a  yellow  brown  precipitate.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  afforded  by  the  spring,  amounts  to  nineteen  gallons  in 
an  hour;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  as  297  to  277.  The  water 
taken  fresh  from  the  spring,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  open 
air  for  a  few  hours,  becomes  turbid,  a  few  air  bubbles  are  disen- 
gaged, and  in  twenty-four  hours  a  precipitate  becomes  deposited.  If 
a  bottle  be  filled  with  water  at  the  fountain  head,  and  inmiediately 
well  corked  and  sealed,  the  water  mav  be  kept  unaltered  for  about 
two  or  three  days,  but  in  four  or  five  days  it  becomes  sensibly  turbid. 
The  composition  of  the  Thetford  chalybeate  water  is  as  foUovrs : — 

COMTBMTS   IN   ONE  GALLON   OF  WATER: 

GrmiDi. 

Carbonate  of  iron 2,76 

Muriate  of  magnesia ....  S,25 

lime 2,25 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  . .  1,25 

Muriate  of  soda 2,125 

Sulphat  of  lime S. 

Amount....  14,025 

Cabic  inchci. 

Carbonic  acid  gas 12,07 

Oxygen  gas 1,21 

Atmospheric  air 3,04 

16,82 


After  the  above  analysis  was  made  public,  the  medical 
meu  resident  at  Thetford,  had  no  hesitation  in  immediately 
recommending  a  practical  trial  of  the  spring  in  various  in- 
firmities, to  the  cure  of  which  the  sanative  properties  of  the 
water  appeared  particularly  adapted,*  and  the  results  of 
these  trials  has  exceeded  the  anticipations  even  of  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  In  a  number  of  diseases  of  the  most 
obdurate  kind,  the  water  has  speedily  proved  of  the  greatest 


*  Tbe  diaejues  to  which  the  water  may  with  advantage  be  applied,  are  the  same  for 
the  core  of  which  tbe  Invalid  resorts  to  'fnubridge,  namely,  chronic  disorders,  (di»- 
eases  of  long  standing  not  confining  the  patient  to  a  bed)  diseases  of  tbe  digrstive 
organs,  dropsy,  bilioos  attacks,  nervoos  diseases,  scrofula,  and  worms. 
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efficacy,  and  cures  almost  incredible  have  been  effected  in 
several  cases  which  had  previously  baffled  every  effort  of 
medical  skill.     The  fame  of  the  water  spread  with  the  ex- 
traordinary effects  which  it  produced,  and  invalids  came 
flocking  from  all  quarters  to  participate  its  healing  powers. 
The  ground  about  the  spring  was  cleared  at  the  request  of 
the  mayor,  J.  B.  Faux,  esq.,  the  spring  was  inclosed,  a  stone 
pavement  laid  down  round  it,  and  in  August,  1818,  the  spring 
was  opened  to  the  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  the  poor. 
When  this  had  been  effected,  the  mayor,  at  his  own  expense, 
caused  a  gravel  walk  to  be  made,  extending  from  the  spa  to 
the  Nuns*  bridge,  to  induce  company  to  promenade  who  were 
resorting  to  the  spa.     The  sensible  effects  of  the  Thetford 
water  are  of  course  different  in  different  cases.     It  not  un* 
commonly  produces  a  flushing  of  the  face,  a  slight  degree 
of  nausea,  a  heaviness  of  the  head,  and  a  sense  of  fullness 
over  the  whole  body ;  it  often  proves  aperient,  sometimes 
it  produces  a  feverish  heat,  and  even  pain  in  the  head. 
When  the  water  is  likely  to  prove  benencial,  it  excites,  on 
being  first  taken,  a  pleasing  glow  on  the  stomach,  to  which 
soon  succeeds  an  increase  of  appetite  and  spirits,  and  a  ra- 
pid determination  to  the  kidneys,   and  these  auspicious 
symptoms  are  followed  by  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
general  energy  and  strength  after  having  used  the  water  for 
some  weeks ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  water  occasions  a 
head-ache,  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  tongue,  when  •  it  sits 
heavy  on  the  stomach  for  hours,  when  it  produces  a  chilli- 
ness and  sickness,  and  does  not  pass  ofl^  its  operation  is 
unfavourable,  and  its  further  employment  is  not  to  be  advised 
without  ag^in  recurring  to  a  medical  man. — For  a  further 
account  of  the  water  rules  on  commencing  taking  it,  quan- 
tity, regimen,  i^c.  &c.  see  Guide  to  the  Chalybeate  Spring, 
in  which  may  be  seen  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  Thetford 
waters,  by  Henry  Best,  and  H.W.  Bailey. 

Besides  this,  another  chalybeate  spring  has  been  disco- 
vered at  Thetford,  in  a  field  belonging  to  sir  Robert  Buxton, 
hart,  by  whom  it  was  first  noticed.  It  affords  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  which  greatly  resembles  the  original  cha- 
lybeate. 

*<  Thetford,'*  says  the  author  of  a  Complete  History  of 
Norfolk,  1730,  "  is  noted  for  its  company  of  musicians.** 

The  following  memorandum,  but  of  to  what  it  alludes  we 
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are  ignorant,  is  to  be  seen  in  Oage^s  History  of  Henffrave,  p. 
195 : — **  For  a  drinkyng  at  Thetford  at  the  children's  going 
to  school  at  Norwich,  vs.  iiijd." — see  also  p.  206. 

Near  Thetford  is  the  mansion  of  G.  Beauchamp,  esq. 
with  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens.  Here  is  also  the  hand- 
some mansion  and  grounds  of  Mrs.  Marsham,  and  of  the 
late  T.  Redhead,  and  S.  Vipan,  esq.,  all  of  which  are  laid 
out  with  much  taste  and  judgment.  Linford  Hall  and  Tofts 
are  now  the  property  of  sir  Richard  Sutton,  hart.,  and  Buck- 
enham  Hall,  late  lord  Petres,  is  the  property  of  Alexander 
Baring,  esq.  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Thetford  estates,  viz. 
(he  Abbey,  Cannon  Farm,  &c. 

Inclosure  act  for  St.  Peter,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  St.  Mary's 
parishes,  1804. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  THETFORD. 

Richard  of  Thetford,  a  monk  here,  was  a  learned 
divine  and  famous  preacher.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  "De 
Modo  Mendicandi,"  now  in  Benet  college  library,  Camb., 
K.  XVII.  beginning  ''Quoniam  emulatores  estis,"  &c.  and  is 
not  mentioned  by  bishop  Tanner. 

Jeffbiiy  db  Rochbrio,  prior  of  St.  Mary's,  began  the 
history  of  his  house,  but  died  about  1370,  before  he  could 
finish  it.  The  original  is  in  Benet  college  library,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  left  ruled  for  writing  on.  John  Bramb,  a 
monk  of  this  abbey,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  or  trans- 
lated from  Latin  and  French,  four  treatises,  all  bound  to- 
gether in  Benet  college  library,  in  4to.  L.  x.— -See  their  titles 
in  Martins  Thetford. 

Sir  Robert  Wright,  lord-chief-justice  of  England,  who 
tried  the  seven  bishops  in  1688,  was  descended  from  a  good 
family  at  Thetford ;  he  was  the  creature  and  tool  of  Jefferies, 
and  died  miserably  in  Newgate  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  king  William,  having  been  confined  for  endeavouring  to 
subvert  the  government. — See  North's  Life  of  the  lord 
Keeper y  and  Life  of  Judge  Jefferies ^  p.  151. 

Thomas  Botbler,  of  Thetford,  esq.,  son  of  Thomas 
Boteler,  of  Thetford,  esq.  was  descended  from  the  family  of 
the  Botelers  of  Watton  Woodhall,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford, being  son  of  Francis  the  elevenUi  son  of  sir  Philip  Bo- 
teler, commonly  called  Le  Grand.  He  was  the  nimblest 
Englishman  that  has  been  known,  for  he  would  stand  up- 
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right  ou  the  saddle  of  a  horse  (and  yet  he  was  six  feet  high) 
and  run  the  horse  full  speed ;  and  when  he  was  riding  full 
gallop,  he  could  take  a  handkerchief  off  the  ground  with 
his  hand  and  never  stop,  with  several  notable  actions  of  that 
nature.  He  was  lame  twenty  years  before  his  death  by  a 
sciatica,  but  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  at  Thetford, 
1637,  and  was  buried  at  Watlington,  leaving  six  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Robert  Butler,  esq.  of  Thetford,  his  third  son, 
died  of  indigestion  from  eating  filberts,  August  15th,  1657. 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  a  great  benefactor  to  Thet- 
ford, was  the  son  of  Joseph  Williamson,  vicar  of  Bridekirk, 
in  Cumberland,  from  1625  to  1634.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  educated  at  Westminster,  under  Dr.  Busby,  where 
he  made  such  improvement  that  his  master  recommended 
him  to  the  learned  Dr.  Langbaine,  who  admitted  him  on 
the  foundation,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Thomas  Smith 
(for  whom  sir  Joseph  afterwards  procured  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle),  and  provided  for  him  at  his  own  expense,  and 
when  he  had  taken  his  bachelor*s  degree,  1653,  sent  him  to 
France  as  tutor  to  a  person  of  quality.  He  became  after- 
wards clerk  or  keeper  of  the  Paper  office,  at  Whitehall,  (of 
which  he  appointed  Mr.  Smith  deputy),  one  of  the  clerks  in 
council  in  ordinary,  and  knighted ;  also  under  secretary  of 
state,  in  1665,  about  which  time  he  procured  for  himself  the 
writing  of  the  Oxford  Gazetteer,  then  newly  set  up.  In 
1678, 1679,  and  1700,  he  represented  the  borough  of  Thet- 
ford in  parliament,  and  in  1678  was  recorder  of  this  place. 
At  the  short  treaty  of  Cologne,  sir  Joseph  was  one  of  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  afterwards  LL.  D.  and  principal 
secretary  of  state;  and  in  December,  1678,  married  Cathe- 
rine O'Brien,  baroness  Clifton.  He  died  in  1701,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  leaving  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  was  applied  towards  the  erection  of  the  south  side  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford  ;  with  a  valuablecollection  of  books, 
MSS.  &c. ;  and  500i.  to  the  grandchildren  of  his  patron  Dr. 
Langbaine,  with  several  munificent  bequests  to  the  institu- 
tions, &c. — See  his  life  detailed  in  Martin's  Thetford, 

Roger  Long,  D.  D.  Liowndes'  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Cambridge,  was  born  at  Croxton  park  in  Thetford,  Feb. 
2nd,  1680  ;  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education 
in  the  public  school,  Norwich,  and  his  subsequent  oelebrity 
as  an  astronomer  he  acquired  at  college,  being  admitted  of 
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Cambridge  hall,  March  4th,  1600.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
a  curious  astronomical  machine,  erected  in  a  room  in  Pem- 
broke hall,  of  which  he  has  himself  given  a  description. — 
Vide  his  life  in  Chalmers*  Biog.  Diet.  This  machine,  Mr. 
Cox,  in  his  Travels  through  Switzerland,  represents  as  far 
superior  to  the  celebrated  globe  of  Gottorp.  At  the  public 
commencement,  celebrated  at  Cambridge  in  1714,  he  was 
appointed  to  pronounce  the  music  oration,  which  was  soon 
after  published,  and  reprinted  in  1730.  In  1710  he  was  in- 
stituted to  the  rectory  of  Overton  Waterville,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  college ;  and 
in  the  year  following  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  by  letter 
dated  December  24th,  1717,  from  Market  Bosworth,  Lei- 
cestershire, in  which  year  he  had  been  entered  as  fellow- 
commoner  of  Emanuel  college,  where  he  resided  some  time 
as  private  tutor  to  sir  Wolston  Dixie.  He  afterwards  re- 
tired to  Pembroke  hall,  where  he  read  lectures.  In  1720 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  on  the  commencement 
Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  university,  on  the 
Blessedness  of  Believing,  which  he  afterwards  published,  at 
the  request  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  other  heads  of  col- 
leges. In  the  year  1751,  he  vacated  the  rectory  of  Overton 
Waterville,  by  cession,  having  obtained  the  rectory  of  Brad- 
well  juxta  mare.  He  died  December  10th,  1770,  aged  ninety- 
one,  being  at  that  time  master  of  Pembroke  college,  to  which 
he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  OOOi.  He  published  in  1731,  under 
the  name  of  Dicaiophilus  Cantabrigiensis,  ''The  Rights  of 
Churches  and  Colleges  Defended,  in  answer  to  'An  Inquiry 
into  the  customary  Estates  and  Tenant  Rights  of  those  who 
hold  lands  of  church  and  other  foundations,  by  the  term  of 
three  Lives,  i^c.  by  Everhard  Fleetwood,  esq.'  (Samuel  Bur- 
roughs, esq.  master  in  chancery),"  with  Remarks  upon  some 
other  Pieces  on  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Long,  published  also 
''An  Answer  to  Dr.  Gally*s  pamphlet  on  Greek  Accents;*'  and 
in  1757,  an  edition  of  professor  Oakley's  "  History  of  the 
Saracens,"  to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  the  Arabians, 
of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the  Mahonietan  religion,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  professor's  daughter ;  but  the  work  which 
principally  distinguished  Dr.  Long,  was  his  "  Astronomy, 
in  five  books,  making  2  vols."  "He  is  now,"  (1709),  says 
Mr.  Jones,  "  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  for 
his  years  vegete  and  active.    He  was  lately  (in  October)  put 
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in  nomination  for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor ;  he  eaiecuted 
that  trust  before,  I  think,  in  1737  ;  a  very  ingenious  person, 
and  sometimes  very  facetious.  At  the  public  commencement 
in  the  year  1713,  Dr.  Green,  master  of  Benet  college,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  being  then  vice-chancellor,  Mr. 
Long  was  pitched  upon  ior  the  tripos  performance.  It  was 
witty  and  humourous,  and  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. Some  that  remembered  the  delivery  of  it  told  me, 
that  in  addressing  the  vice-chancellor,  (whom  the  university 
wags  usually  stvled  *  Miss  Greene*),  the  tripos  orator,  as  a 
native  of  Norfolk^  and  assuming  the  Norfolk  dialect,  instead 
of  saying  Domtne  vice  canceUarie,  did  very  archly  pro- 
nounce the  words  Doffitna  vice  cance/2am»  which  occasioned 
a  general  smUe  in  that  grave  auditory.  An  anecdote  is  also 
told  of  him  which  h^a  been  given  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. — 
See  Chalmers'  Bigg.  2)t€^.,  $c.  But  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  clergyman,  was  correct  and  praiseworthy-'* — See  aUo 
Aekemumn  s  and  Dyer^s  Cambridge* 

Thomas  Martin,  esq.,  author  of  the  History  of  Tbet- 
ford,  and  whose  greatest  aqobitioq  was  to  acquire  the  cogno- 
men of  Bemeti  Tom  Martin^  w^b  born  in  the  school  hojase  of 
Thetford  in  1690 ;  his  father  was  rector  of  Livennore  in  thia 
county.  He  was  lirec)  au  attorney,  and  having  married  the 
widcfw.  of  Peter  Le  Neye«  e^q^  norroy  kinj^  At  anus,  became 
powessed  of  hui  ^oble  collection  of  British  topographical 
a^tioMities,  to  yf\kUk  be  was  continually  malting  additions. 
On  bis  deatW  March  7th,  1771,  at  Palgrave^  in  Su0blk, 
where  he  had  resided  many  years,  and  where  he  lies  under 
the  church  porch,  his  whole  collection  was  bought  for  600/. 
by  Mr.  Wor'th,  chemist  of  Piss,  P.  S.  A.,  who  immediaj^Iy 
sold  the  library  of  printed  bciokB  to  booksellers  at  Norwich, 
(many  having  beep  before  sold  by  Martin  himself,  which  he 
said  was  driving  the  first  nail  in  his  coffin,  to  Thomas  Payne* 
in  London),  the  greater  and  les^r  curiosities  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion at  Dis^,  and  the  MSS.  in  t>vo  auctions,  at  London,  1773 
an4  1774.  Mr..  Ives  of  Yarmouth,  Suffolk  berald,  bought 
some  of  the  most  valuable  MSS. ;  as  did  also  John  Fenn«  esq. 
o^Dereham,  afterwards  sir  John  Fenn^  knight.  Many.of  those 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  sir  John 
Cullum,  hart,  of  Hardwioke,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Mr. 
l^arfin  could  write  any  hand  with  the  greatest  neatness  and 
accuraqy^  and  was  a  tolerable  draughtsman.    He  died  poor. 
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having  been  little  attentive  to  frugality  and  sobriety,  but  left 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  honest  man.  Mr.  Ives  caused 
to  be  eng^ved  a  portrait  of  bim  holding  an  urn ! — For  a  fur- 
ther account  of  Martin,  dee  Granger*^  Letters^  p.  102»  and 
his  Hist,  of  Thetford,  by  Gough. 

Mr.  John  Worth,  chemist,  of  Diss,  F.  S.  A.  (see  abdve) 
at  one  time  entertained  thoughts  of  publishing  Mr.  Martin's 
collections,  which  had  been  left  unfinished,  and  circulated 
proposals,  dated  July  Ist^  1774,  for  printing  them  by  sub- 
scription ;  upon  the  encouragement  he  received  he  had  ac- 
tually printed  five  sheets  of  the  work,  and  engraved  four 
plates.  This  efibrt  was,  however,  blasted  J>y  his  immature 
decease,  1775,  and,  dying  insolvent,  his  library,  including 
what  he  had  reserved  of  the  immcBse  collections  of  Le  Neve 
and  Martin,  at  their  dispersion  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
being  sold  with  his  other  effects  for  the  benefit  of  his  cre- 
ditors, was  purchased  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt, 
bookseller  at  Harleston,  of  whom  they  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Qough,  and  published. 

AuovsTus  Hbnry  Fitj^roy  ]>ukb  of  Grafton,  re- 
corder of  Thetford  in  1772,  was  bom  in  1736,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  1767, 
which  post  he  resigned  the  next  year,  but  was  soon  after  made 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  Dunng  his  administration  he  was 
ihe  particular  object  of  attack  from  the  virulent  |>en  of  Junius ; 
but,  on  his  resignation,  in  1771^he  enlisted  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  and  continued  this  course  uninterrupt- 
edly, except  during  the  short  interval  he  was  again  in  ofiice, 
until  his  death  in  1811.  Although  an  avowed  Socinian,  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in 
1768.  Among  his  works,  are  '*  Hints  submitted  to  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  Clergy,"  &c.  8vo.,  1789;  **Apeleu- 
therus,"  &c.  &c.  The  duke  of  Grafton  was  the  patron  of 
the  poet  Gray,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  professorship  of 
modern  history,  worth  800/.  per  annum,  at  a  time  when  the 
poet  was  wholly  unprovided  for.  He  took  upon  himself  the 
expense  of  the  whole  of  the  impression  of  Griesbach's  Greek 
Testament ;  and  he  also  did  the  same  thing  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Wakefield  of  political  memory. 

Matthew  Manning,  M.  D.  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
who  after  a  long  previous  course  of  studv,  was  admitted, 
and  kept    a  physic   act  on  the  cure  of  chronical  com- 
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plaints  by  mineral  waters,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and 
published  in  Lond.  1740,  4to. ;  but  declining  a  bachelor*8 
physical  degree,  from  his  objection  to  certain  customary 
subscriptions,  he  removed  to  the  Dutch  university  of  Harde- 
rawic,  where  be  with  much  credit  obtained  a  doctor^s  degree, 
under  De  Gorter,  successor  to  the  celebrated  Boerbaave :  he 
afterwards  practised  physic  at  Thetford  until  his  death.  His 
son  Hbnry  Charles  Manmno,  M.  B.  was  for  many  years 
master  of  the  free  g^mmar  school,  and  is  now  the  incumbent 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Cuthbert's  churches  in  this  place* 

John  Cole  Galloway,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Hinckley  Lei- 
cestershire, was  preacher  and  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Thet- 
ford, 1769,  and  in  virtue  of  that  office  master  of  the  school 
and  hospital  at  that  place ;  sequestrator  also,  and  rector  of 
St.  Peter*8,  and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Cuthbert*s,  Thetford, 
which  he  resigned,  1774,  for  the  rectory  of  Honinffton,  Suf- 
folk, i^c.  He  was  a  native  of  Ely,  and  admitted  of  Benet 
college,  Camb.,  1755,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Queen^s 
college ;  he  was  the  author  of  '*  Christianity  the  true  foun- 
dation of  Civil  Liberty,  an  Assize  Sermon,  preached  at  St. 
Mary's,  Leicester,  August  12th,  1778 ;"  and  a  volume  of 
seventeen  sermons,  1785,  a  woii^,  which  to  use  the  words 
of  his  own  preface,  **  neither  pride  or  ambition  imposed 
on  the  public,  but  paternal  duty  and  affection  for  a  nume- 
rous family.**  He  was  also  the  author  of  **  A  Short  Expo- 
sition of  the  Church  Catechism,*'  in  the  same  year.  He 
died  at  Hinckley,  January  12th,  1804.— See  NiehoW  Lit. 
Anee.  vol.  viii.  p.  46  and  150. 

John  Bunnell  Davis,  D.D.,  founder  of  the  Royal 
Universal  Dispensary  for  Children,"  established  June,  1816, 
bv  which  the  deaths  of  children  are  annually  diminished. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  1824,  and  was  buried  at 
Kensington.  This  amiable  philanthropist  was  one  of  a 
numerous  family  of  the  late  T.  Davis,  esq.  formerly  of 
Thetford,  and  afterwards  surgeon-general  to  his  majesty's 
customs. — See  Biog.  Index  to  Ann.  Obit,  for  1824. 

Thomas  Paine,  a  native  of  this  place,  was  the  author 
of  several  irreligious  and  political  works,  and  died  in  1809. 

George  Burrell,  son  of  Mr.  G.  Bird  Burrell,  the  pre-, 
sent  celebrated  antiquary  of  Thetford,  is  the  author  of  *'  A 
Concise  and  faithful  Account  of  the  Gifts  and  Legacies  of 
Thetford.— Vide  Ouide  to  the  Chafybeate  Springs  of  net- 
ford,  1810. 
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WRETHAM  (BAST)  or  Great  Wretkam.  Twenty-six 
miles.  St.  Ethelbert.  P.  (with  West  Wretham)  342.  So 
called  because  it  lies  most  east  of  the  three  Wrethams. 

Wretham  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Wyrley  Burch^  esq. 

WRETHAM  (wbst)  or  North  Wretham.  Twenty-five 
miles.  St.  Lawrence.  See  East  Wretham.  In  this  church  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Wottons,  Codding^on,  &c. 
Armstrongs  in  his  History  of  Norfolk,  has  given  a  plate  of  an 
armed  figure,  in  cast  brass,  holding  in  his  hand  a  sword  or 
hanger,  and  which  he  considers  of  Danish  manufacture,  and 
presumes  it  to  have  been  part  of  an  embossment  on  a  target, 
it  was  dug  up  in  Wretham  field,  1767. 

Wretham  Thorpe  or  Little  Wretham,  was  a  hamlet  to 
West  Wretham.  The  great  hundred  court  of  the  Wrethams 
is  annually  kept  at  a  place  called  Kettle  bridge,  between 
Little  Hockham,  lUington,  and  Great  Wretham,  on  the 
Tuesday  after  Michaelmas-day,  in  the  morning,  where  all 
rents  due  to  the  hundred  are  to  be  paid.* 

Rev.  Samuel  Wootton,  son  of  the  celebrated  Antony 
Wootton,  was  bom  about  1600,  educated  at  Eton,  and  ad- 
mitted of  King's  college  Cambridge,  he  was  minister  of 
both  Wrethams,  and  died  1680 ;  he  wrote  a  narrative  under 
the  following  title,  ''Mr.  Anthony  Wootton^s  Defence  a- 
gainst  Mr.  George  Walker's  Charge,  accusing  him  of  Soci- 
nianism,  Heresie,  and  Blasphemy,  written  by  him  in  his  life- 
time, and  given  in  at  a  hearing  by  Mr  Walker,,  procured  and 
now  published  out  of  his  own  Papers  by  Samuel  Wootton, 
his  Sonne ;  together  with  a  Preface  and  Postscript  briefly 
relating  the  occasion  and  issue  thereof,  by  Thomas  Gataker, 
an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  either,"  Camb.  1641. — See  Ward's 
Life  of  the  Chesham  Profeswrs,  p.  43. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  rector  of  East  and  West 
Wretham,  is  the  author  of  the  **  Architectural  Remains  and 
Environs  of  the  ancient  Town  and  Borough  of  Thetford,  in 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  tending  to  illustrate 
Martin  and  Blomefield's  Histories  of  Thetford,  &c.  from 
Drawings  by  himself,  etched  by  H.  Davy,"  4to.  and  folio, 
1822,  twenty-five  plates,  and  letter-press. 

*  In  Fabian's  Chronicle,  fol.  361,  is  this :  **  Abontc  that  season,  1418,  the  parson 
of  Wortham,  Norfolk,  which  long  time  had  haunted  Newmarket  lleth,  and  there 
robbed  and  spoyled  many  of  the  king's  sabjecls,  was  nowe  with  his  concnbyne 
brooght  into  Newgate  (London,)  where  lastly  he  died." 
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WILBY.  SixtecQ  miles.  AU  ibe  Saints.  P.  103.  Writ- 
ten in  DomeadHj-book  Wilgeby,  joins  Banhun  on  the  north. 
The  church  lias  a  low  square  tower  with  five  bclb.  Here 
are  inacriptioas  to  the  memory  of  llie  Wiltons,  Pierson,  Hal- 
field,  dtc.    Here  aretheuianonofWilby  Haltaod  Beck  Hall. 


HUNDRED  OF  SMITHDON. 


Tuis  hnndrcd  mu  originally  divided  into  two  hnndnedB, 

Smilhdon  and  Docking,  they  an  now  united.  Smiliidon,  bq 

called  front  ita  l^eing  iptenperaed  with  bills  and  neadowB, 

cootisled  at  the  survey,  of  Heacham,  Hunstanton,  Holroe 

next  th^  sea,  Thomham,  and  Onstyndon,  Biogstead  Magna 

atad  into  one  pari^,) 

oipe.     Docking  hun- 

Ater.  SUnhoe,  Great 

wton,  Cboaeley,  Bar- 

^rii^  Soutiunere,  and 

,aoGQrding  to  I^iM»- 

■itnatedt  commanding 

nnel  and  the  coast  lu 

1  the  S.  by  the  hun- 

e  E,  by  Brothercrosa . 

is  about  ten  or  eleven 

eadth,  taking  it  from. 

:  N,,.aad  from  Stan* 


BARWICK  (MAONA).  Tweo^-eight  miles.  St. 

P.(iiu4udiiigLtttleBarwick)39.  Orintiie  Brakes,  wa»hehl. 
l^  the  Caltborpes,  the  Ivfs,  the  Parkus,  the  Towotihenda, 
and  the  Glovers.  Here  is  Buckenh^n,  Priory  Manor,  aqd. 
the  seat  of  William  Hoate,  esq. 

BARWICK  (PABVA).  See  Barwick  Magna.  Little  Bar- 
wic,  was  Atrmeriy  a  [Mnsh,and.faad.achui^,.tlie  ruinB  of 
which  are  sUU«siBt4BC. 
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BIRCH  AM   (magna).     Thirty-five  miles.     St  Mary. 
P.  398.    In  1740>  was  passed  an  act  for  confirming  and  esta- 
blishing an  exchange  between  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the 
rector  of  Great  Bircham,  and  for  promoting  and  facilitating ' 
the  indosure  of  the  commons  of  the  said  parish. 

Henry  Bland,  D.D.  afterwards  dean  of  Durham  and 
provost  of  Eton  college,  was  presented  by  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  in  1705,  to  this  rectory.  Deaii  Bland  was  one  of  the 
few  instances  of  men  raised  to  great  preferment  from  inti- 
macies formed  at  great  schools;  he  Was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  iiVas  a  contemporary  there  with  sir  Robert  Walpole — he 
wrote  the  elegant  inscription  on  the  foundaition  stone  of 
Houghton  hall. — vide  that  article.* 

BIRCH  AM  NEWTON.    Thirty-five  miles.    St. 


P.  75.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Niwetuna  or  Newlon — 
had  a  church  endowed  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  fn  1511, 
it  was  proposed  and  brought  into  the  court  of  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  to  unite  for  ever  this  vicarage  to  the  rectory  of 
Stanhow,  on  account  of  its  iheanness  and  poverty,  there  being 
then  only  one  parishioner  living  therein,  but  it  never  tool 
place. 

BIRCHAM  TOFTS.  Thirty-five  miles*.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  135.    Called  at  the  survey  Starston  or  Stony  Tofts. 

BRANCASTER.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin. P.  770.  Called  Brannodunum  by  the  Romans,  where, 
when  the  Saxons  first  invaded  Britain,  was  a  garrison  of 
Dalmatian  horse,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred^foot,  who 
had  a  famous  station  and  castle  here,  and  taking  its  nanae 
from  the  British  word  Bran  or  Bron,  signifying  a  fr6nt  or 
head,  joined  to  the  great  German  ocean  on  the  north  side,- 
and  on  the  south  on  an  extensive  field  or  healh.  The  castle 
and  encampment,  answering  to  a  description  given  in  Caesar*s 
Commentaries,  took  up  about  six  acres  of  ground,  now  a 
ploughed  close  westward  of  the  church  and  town ;  the  ditch 
is  visible  in  many  parts,  and  was  walled  in,  many  stones  yet 
appear  on  the  north  side,  and  standing  on  a  rising  ground 
at  the  head  of  the  sea  marsh,  has  an  extensive  view  and 

*  Died  aged  one  handred  years,  Jobn  MUchcl,  of  thb  place«-See  Genfs,  Mag, 
17«7. 
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prospect.  Many  parts  of  its  wall  were  carried  away  and  used 
in  the  foundation  of  the  great  malt  house,  many  years  past, 
in  the  town,  and  are  said  to  have  been  nine  feet  thick.    The 
encampment  is  an  oblons  square,  longer  east  and  west  than 
north  and  south,  on  which  last  side  the  road  to  the  town  and 
to  Bumham  runs.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Ro- 
mans, for  the  defence  of  this  coast  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Saxons;  and  the  care  and  charge  of  it  was  committed  to 
a  very  eminent  commander,  who  was  styled  the  Count  or  Earl 
of  the  Saxon  coast.    It  b  said,  sa^s  Blomefield,  that  about 
a  century  past  many  fragments  of  various  sorts  of  earthen- 
ware were  found  here ;  and  sir  Henrv  Spelman  observes, 
that  in  hb  time  coins  were  often  founci,  and  some  had  been 
brought  to  him,  with  two  little  brass  pots,  ^c. ;  but  of  late 
years  nothing  curious  has  been  met  with,  as  Air  as  I  can 
find.   I  have  seen,  continues  Blomefield,  a  silver  coin,  about 
the  size  of  sixpence,  on  one  side  janus  bifrons,  reverse 
obscure,  seemingly  a  trophy,  &c.,  and  one  of  copper,  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  with  the  head  of  Claudius  and  Ti  clay- 
oivs  CAES  AVO.  reverse  obscure,  a  gladiator  naked,  in  his 
left  hand  a  shield,  and  the  right  hand  uplifted.    The  church 
has  a  large  square  embattled  tower  with  four  bells,  and  a 
clock ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Hobbys, 
Smith,  *  Taylor,  Oiford,  &c.    In  thu  town,  says  Blomefield, 
is  a  very  remarkable  malthouse,  three  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  long,  and  thirty-one  broad,  wherein  are  steeped  weekly 
in  the  season  four  hundred  and  twenty  quarters  of  barley ; 


•  Blomcfleld  Mgrt  here  It  aa  eplupb,  (Whick  howerer  he  hu  not  Inierted  J  In  rery 
rmi»  old  F?»g*ff'»  Ttne,  In  memory  of  Robert  Smith,  who  hallt  a  ftee  tehool  and  two 
aimiboiifes;  ho  died  anddenty,  Jnne  latb.  In  Iho  thirty-dthlh  oC  XUsabdh— It  ia  aa 
roilowi:— 


Hera  lyeChe  for  all  that  pleaie  toiec, 
Robert  Smllhe,  dtopoaed  to  great  eharllley 
A  free  aehool  he  bnllt  and  two  almihovtea  of  ftune. 
Who  Intended  to  gere  landa  to  mayntaln  the  mme : 
Bat  lodidBlye  he  died  In  thli  town  of  Brancaater, 
So  the  right  of  all  was  In  EUaabethe  hia  slater. 
Which  bnlldlng  at  forerer  hit  godly  matron  dhl  attara 
With  ftrar^core  and  twelve  acrea  lands  for  the  pnrpoae  to  cndnre. 
To  the  bringlns  npp  of  yoothe  and  reliefs  of  the  poore ; 
Let  at  praise  tbdr  proecedinp,  Ood  send  the  world  more. 
In  Jane  he  dyed  that  roonthe  the  thirtene. 
The  eight  and  thirtle  of  EUaabethe  oar  qveene. 
Richard  Stnbbt,  Richard  Bnntinge,  and  John  Rcade, 
To  thlt  end  are  enfeoffed  all  In  one  deede. 
The  first  of  worship,  the  other  of  great  hoaistie 
As  any  conid  be  fonnd  In  all  onr  conntrle, ISBS. 
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this  building  is  useful  and  handsome  in  its  stnicture,  and 
close  to  the  quay  for  ships.  This  great  malthouse  was  built 
by  Mr.  John  Thurlow,  a  merchant  of  Bumham,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  remarltable  curiosities  in  the  county.  Bran- 
caster  carries  on  the  greatest  malting  trade  in  England. 
Here  is  a  free  school  in  the  gift  of  sir  Jacob  Astley,  bart.» 
and  Nicholas  Styleman,  esq.,  as  joint  heirs  of  sir  Henry  Le 
Strange,  of  Hunstanton.  This  school  was  built  b^  Robert 
Smithe^  esq.,  in  the  reign  of  queen  E^zabeth — he  died  1596, 
and  his  sister  afterwards  endowed  the  school  with  seventy- 
four  acres  of  land  ;  twenty-four  boys  are  taken  from  the 
|>anshes  of  Brancaster,  Thornham,  Burnham,  Depdale,  and 
Titchwell,  to  this  foundation — ^they  are  taught  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetic. 

DOCKING  with  SOUTHMERE.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St. 
Mary.  P.  1107. — Blomefield  treats  of  these  towns  together, 
as  they  were  united.  Docking  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  and  has  a  large  square  tower  with  one  bell.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  there  was  an  organ  in  this  church ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Hares,  one  of 
whom  Mrs.  Winifred  Hare,  gave  the  sacramental  plate,  and 
the  furniture  for  the  pulpit,  desk,  and  communion  table.  The 
church  of  Southmere  was  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  it  was 
standing  in  1378,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Southmere,*  Lovellsf  or  Southmere, 
and  Docking  or  Zouches. 

Admiral  Lord  Hawke,  it  is  said,  but  we  know  not 
upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  a  native  of  Docking. 

Martin  Folkbs,  esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  1750,  held  this  manor 
of  Docking  or  Zouches — he  was  bom  in  1690,  and  died 
1754.  The  sale  of  his  library,  prints,  coins,  &c.,  lasted 
(ifty-si3L  days. — See  his  life  in  Chalmeri  Biog  Diet, 

*  Mrs.  Henley  foond  the  landi  here  111  caltlvated,  dettilnte  of  wood  and  spring  wa- 
ter, and  proTerMally  called  Dry  Docking ;  ibe  conaiderably  Improved  this  estate  by 
planting  trees  and  sinking  wells,  and  other  pnblic  spirited  actlons--flince  her  death,  has 
been  erected  a  cenotaph,  called  Mount  Clifford,  In  honoar  of  the  Conntces  of  Leicester. 

t  WilUam  LoTell,  on  whom  were  these  well  known  lines:— 

The  Rat  the  Cat  and  Lovel  the  Dog 
Rnled  all  England  under  the  Hog. 

By  the  Rat  and  the  Cat  were  meant  Richard  III.'s  favourites  and  creatures,  RatcUffc 
and  Catesby. 
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FRENGE.  Thirty-three  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  139. 
This  little  village^  situate  in  a  great  valley,  between  two 
considerable  hillsy  and  a  rivulet  running  through  it,  was 
called  by  the  ancient  Britons  JFVatc  or  Fran^  signifying  in  that 
language  a  stream  and  gey  water ;  or  Frau  is  a  river  in  Welch. 
The  church  was  appropriated  by  bishop  Bateman  to  the 
priory  of  Norwich,  1352,  on  condition  that  the  profits  should 
'  be  applied  to  find  the  monks  shoes.  The  church  stands  on 
a  hill  westward  of  the  town,  and  has  a  small  tower  of  flint 
stones,  with  one  bell. 

Here  are  Norwich  Priory,*  Frenge,  Hackford,  and  Uphall 
manors. 

Rev.  R.  Bacon^  of  Frenge,  a  native  of  Norwich,  is  the 
author  of  **  True  Protestantism,  1825." 

HEACHAM  (or  HUcham).  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  710.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Hecham  ;  is  supposed 
to  take  its  name  from  a  river  running  through  the  town  into 
the  sea,  this  river  rises  from  springs  near  Bircham,  and  passes 
through  Frenge,  Sedgeford,  and  Heacham,  to  the  Lynn 
channel.  There  is  no  riding  here  for  any  vessels  during  the 
winter.  The  trade  is  all  carried  on  by  small  craft,  in  more 
favourable  seasons.  As  these  vessels  appear  they  send 
waggons  down  to  the  beach  and  shore,  and  load  them  from 
the  vessels. — ^The  church  is  built  in  a  conventual  manner, 
with  a  square  tower  and  one  bell,  and  on  a  mural  monu- 
ment against  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  among  the  in- 
scriptions to  the  family  of  Redmayne,  is  this : — 

Hie  poutlae  sant  mortaks  ezavin  venerab.  virl  Robt.  Redmayne, 
L.  L.  D,  cvjiiB  dignitatem  et  prcEstantiaiii  tettantar  capioae  ager 
Lancastrens  aeademia  Cantabri|f.  civitas  Norvic.  comitatis  Norfolc. 
tatniiq  fere  luc  alter  orbis  angha  quinq  ;  episcopor — Nordovic  p.  37 
aonoB.  et  ultra  cnm  snmma  nominis  8iii  amplitadine  cancellariiis 
stetet  dignissemus,  nalli  sni  ordinis  fait  secaodus  omniQin  oma- 
mentnm  qaft  pradentiam  qui  pietatem  eraditioois  omniroodse  varie- 
tatem  memonffi  felicttatem  jadicii  maturitatem  monim  suavitatem 
vitae  integritatem  et  in  omni  re  gerand^  roirandam  dexteritatem 
praestitit  vir  fnit  spectantissimas 


*  Bishop  Herbert,  who  tncceeded  Beanfoe,  removed  the  see  to  Norwich,  and  on  bis 
fouDdatloo  of  the  priory  there  in  1001,  settled  the  lordship  of  Frenge  on  the  monks, 
towards  their  mainteaaDce  &c.~the  preaiftble  to  the  nant  tons  thus :— "  What  says  the 
prophet  shall  I  give  to  the  Lord  for  all  the  goods  he  Has  bestowed  on  me,  &c."  and  is 
sealed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
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Sed  mortales  erat  tamulus  mortalia  condit 
Spidtufl  io  Christo  vivit  aj^tq  sinu, 

Escossit  Yixk  5  Ang.  1025,  JEtOit  biis  a  o  74,  obt.  in  itinere  viator 
vivtt  in  coelo  comprebensor  Dorotbea  ejns  uxor  p  letat  Is  grat  Ik 
bo  C.  e  I  ponebat  Mnrens. 

Here  is  also  a  monument  to  the  widow  of  Dr.  Redmayne, 
who  married  afterwards  Edmund  Rolfe,  esq.  of  that  place, 
one  of  whose  relatives  sailed  with  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his 
discoveries,  and  married  the  princess  Pocahon,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Indian  chiefs,  whose  portrait,  ta- 
ken after  she  came  to  England,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Marsfaam  Elwin,  esq.  of  Thurning.  This  marriage  was  the 
means  of  facilitating  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
natives  add  the  Enfflish.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  the  Roltes,  Dusgate^  March,  &c.  Here  are  Lewis 
Priory,  and  Carley  Hall  manors. — Common  inclosed,  17B0. 
At  Heacfaam  are  the  seats  of  the  Rolfes,  much  admired 
for  their  situation  and  extensive  grounds.  Here  are  also  the 
residences  of  Nicholas  Styleman,  esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Davy,  master  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  whose  house  is  si- 
tuate near  the  harbour. 

HOLME  BY  THE  SEA.  Thirty-six  miles.  The  Virgin 
Mary.  P.  219.  This  town  is  situate  within  a  mile  of  Hun- 
stanton, looks  upon  the  British  ocean  north,  and  is  bounded 
by  that  sea.  On  this  shore,  and  near  the  town,  are  a  number 
of  stumps  or  roots  of  great  trees,  called  by  the  country  peo- 
ple sleepers,  these  at  high  water  are  covered  by  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  a  strong  proof  that  the  sea  has 
gained  on  this  northern  shore  considerably. — The  church 
has  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  able,  with 
three  bells,  and  was  built  by  Henry  de  Nottingham,  who 
was  one  of  the  council  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  itinerant- judge. 
He  lies  buried  in  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
with  the  effigies  of  his  wife  and  himself,  in  brass,  with  this 
epitaph : — 

Heory  Ni^tynbam  and  hys  wyffe  lyno  ber 
Yet  madden  thys  cbvrche  stepnll  and  qner 
Two  vestyments  and  bells  yei  madden  also 
Crist  hem  sau  therefor  ffro  woo, 
And  to  bryng  tber  souls  to  bliss  of  bevyn 
Sayth  pater  and  ave  with  myld  Stepbyn. 
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On  the  left  side  of  the  brau  of thejadge  hangs,  from  a  richly  embroider- 
ed girdle^  an  Anduee,  (fomething  between  a  sword  and  a  dagger,)  the 
sheath  of  which  is  itself  also  made  the  sabject  of  ornament— he  has  also 
an  embroidered  collar  abont  his  neck.  He  is  represented  with  a  very 
high  cape  to  bis  robe,  supported  by  a  collar,  from  which,  of  conrse 
was  suspended  some  badge  or  device,  but  hidden  by  bis  hands.  The 
robe  of  his  wife  resembles  that  of  lady  Joan  Plays,  of  Ingham,  1986, 
esoepting  it  is  not  so  large,  while  the  sleeves  of  her  gown  are  length- 
ened and  appear  like  mittens;  her  veil  too  is  neatly  ornamented  with 
a  plaited  border,  very  similar  to  that  of  lady  Boys,  in  Ingham,  about 
1S80.  The  inscription  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  letters  used 
in  that  reign— it  is  the  first  in  English  Mr.  Cotman  met  with  in  this 
county.  These  effigies  are  subseanently  described  as  nailed  to  a 
board,  and  hung  up  against  the  wall. 

Here  are  also  inscriptioDSto  the  memory  of  Stele,  Strickland, 
the  Stones,  and  L*£strange8 

In  December,  1626,  a  great  whale  was  cast  on  shore  here, 
the  wind  blowing  strong  at  north-west,  fifty-seven  feet  long, 
the  breadth  of  the  nose  end  eight  feet,  from  nose  end  to  the 
eye  fifteen  feet  and  a  half,  the  eyes  about  the  size  of  those 
of  an  ox,  the  lower  chap  closed  and  shut  about  four  feet 
short  of  that  of  the  upper,  this  lower  chap  narrow  towards 
the  end,  and  therein  were  forty-six  teeth  like  the  tusks  of 
an  elephnnt,  the  upper  one  had  no  teeth  but  sockets  of  bones 
to  receive  them,  two  small  fins  only,  one  on  each  side,  and  a 
short  small  fin  on  the  back ;  it  was  a  male ;  the  breadth  of 
the  tail  from  one  outward  tip  to  the  other  was  thirteen  feet 
and  a  half;  the  profit  made  of  it  was  217/.  6«.  Id,,  and  the 
charge  in  cutting  it  up  and  managing  it  come  to  100/.  or 
more.  Here  are  Hoakham  or  Holkham,  Berrys,  and  Bay- 
nards  manors. 

HUNSTANTON.  Forty-one  miles.  The  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  433.  Hunstanton  lordship,  held  by  the  L'£stranges  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  stands  at  the  north- 
west point  of  Norfolk,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  great  Ger- 
man ocean,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  cliff,  about  one 
hundred  feet  high,  against  which  the  sea  comes  with  such 
force  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  gained  by  length  of  time 
a  tract  of  land  of  about  two  miles ;  the  strata  of  this  cliff  are 
interesting  to  the  geologist.  Here  on  certain  great  refluxes 
of  the  sea,  called  a  dead  neap,  about  the  end  of  September, 
persons  may  walk  or  ride  about  two  miles,  to  a  place  called 
the  oyster  sea,  where  in  the  season  are  caught  skaito,  oys- 
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tersy  lobfttersy  turbots,  bredcockg,  sandlings,  soles,  maidsy 
plaice,  salmon,  trout,  hornpikes,  and  occasionally  smelts, 
in  great  quantities ;  the  shore  abounds  also  with  varieties  of 
tish.  This  point  bears  the  name  of  St.  Edmund,  who  as  our 
historians  relate,  landed  hereabouts  as  he  came  from  Ger- 
many. Hunstanton  was  at  first  a  royal  tower  only,  built  by 
St.  Edmund,  though  now  and  for  many  years  past  a  consi- 
derable village.  Tradition  tells,  that  it  was  formerly  the 
residence  or  rather  retirement  of  king  Edmund,  for  nearly 
a  whole  year,  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  whole  Book  of 
Psalms  by  heart,  in  the  Saxon  language ;  the  very  book  was 
preserved  by  the  monks  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  until  the  dis- 
solution. By  the  sea  side  on  the  cliff,  stand  some  remains 
of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  built  chiefly  of  the  chalk 
stone  out  of  the  cliff;  it  had  one  window  on  the  north  side 
to  the  sea,  with  an  east,  north,  and  south  door,  the  latter 
with  three  windows.  Near  to  this  old  chapel  stood  a  light- 
house ;  this  lighthouse,  which  was  supplied  by  coals,  being 
burnt  down,  another  of  a  newer  construction  was  erected 
by  Edward  Everard,  esq.  alderman  of  Lynn,  who  had  a  grant 
or  lease  of  the  lighthouse  upon  this  cliff,  and  the  signal  is 
thrown  out  of  a  lamp  of  oil.  The  coast  about  this  cape  is 
secured  against  the  incursions  of  the  sea  by  sand  heaps, 
commonly  called  meales,  which  sir  Henry  Spelman  says, 
come  from  the  German  mv/,  signifying  dust.  The  church 
is  a  large  regular  building,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle  is  a  square  tower,  with  one  bell ;  the  south  porch  en- 
trance is  worthy  notice ;  also  a  Saxon  font.  In  this  church 
is  an  elegant  brass  to  Edmund  Green  and  his  wife,  1490, 
no  traces  whatever  of  the  persons  represented  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Gough  or  Blomefield,  but  the  general  characters  of 
the  figures  points  very  closely  to  the  lera  to  which  they 
are  ascribed.  In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  on  an  altar-tomb 
is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  sir  Roger  L*Estrange,  1506,  and 
his  ancestors,  from  John  L'Estrange,  (written  in  Norman 
Estranger),  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  attitude  of  the 
knight,  says  Cotman,  with  his  expanded  and  uplifted  hands, 
is  singular,  may  I  not  also  say,  singularly  inelegant,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  our  county  did  not  produce  an  artist  of 
better  taste  and  capacity,  to  execute  a  monument  on  which 
no  common  labour  and  expense  have  been  bestowed.  The 
person  before  us  married  Amy,  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Hey- 
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doii»  of  Baoonstborpe,  who  survived  him  four  yean,  and  was 
buried  by  her  husband.  On  the  knight's  sureoat  are  Zc 
Strange,  Vemon,  Walkfarre,  Mcrieux,  Pyke,  Rushbroke, 
Camoys^  •  •  •  • :  at  the  bottom  is  Rmembyr  LeUrattge,  over 
which  are  words  not  perfectly  legible,  but  are  given  by 
Blomefieldy  Remember  a  moi,  this  brass  bears  the  remains 
of  brilliant  enamelling.  Here  are  also  many  other  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  ot  the  Le  Stranges,  among  which  is : — 

In  heaven  at  home,  oh !  blessed  change, 
Who  while  I  was  on  eardi  was  Strange, 

Also  to  the  Calthorps,  RatclifF,  and  D&Y*  In  the  Testamenta 
VetuM,  VOL.  II.  p.  434,  Robert  Radclyffe  wills  to  be  buried  in 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel  at  Hunstanton.  Here  is  Bigots 
Fee»  and  the  manors  of  Mustrell,  Clare  Fee  or  LovcUs. 

Hunttanton  Hali,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Le  Stranges,  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  time, 
and  the  great  gallery,  which  was  repaired  and  furnished 
during  the  occupation  of  the  late  loid  Farnham,  contains 
many  family  portraits ;  and  the  laree  drawinff-room  is  lined 
with  wainscot,  and  highly  carved  witn  armorial  bearings,  &c. 
This  hall  was  built  at  several  different  times,  (the  gate-house 
was  built  by  sir  Roger  Le  Strange,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.),  and  consists  chiefly  of  an  oblong  square,  much  in  the 
style  of  a  college;  before  the  front  runs  a  stream  or  rivulet, 
around  the  hall  is  a  beautiful  and  extensive  park,  celebrated 
for  the  fineness  of  its  pastures,  in  the  middle  of  which,  upon 
an  eminence,  stands  a  sort  of  ancient  lodge,  or  summer- 
house,  called  the  Deer  Leap,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Bri- 
tish ocean,  and  the  coasts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire ;  in 
it  is  a  room  capable  of  holding  six  persons  at  dinner.  The 
family  of  Le  Strange  held  this  manor  of  old,  upon  condition, 
they  should  send  two  soldiers  to  defend  Rising  castle.  Of 
the  long  line  of  noble  ancestry  which  held  this  lordship,  our 
notices  must  be  brief:  Guy  L*£stranger,  or  Extraneous,  a 
principal  officer  under  Alan,  who  received  several  grants 
from  the  emperor,  had  a  grant  from  him  of  the  lordship  of 
Knockin  in  Shropshire,  and  from  this  Guy,  descended  the 
ancient  family  of  the  L*Estranges,  lords  and  barons  of 
Knockin,  the  barons  of  Blackmere,  and  the  L*£stranges  of 
Hunstanton.* 

*  Sir  Ilamon  I/EstraoEe.  kolght,  was  enfeoffed  of  the  manor  of  Haaatanton.  by  hit 
brother  John  the  sixth  iJ&trange  of  Knockin.    Roger  de  Hunstanton  wu  livittg  in 


Sir  Hamon  L'Estrangb  flourished  in  the  reiga  of 
James  I,,  and  di«d  during  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, during  which  time  he  sustuned  many  losses  in  support 
of  the  royal  cause.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  active 
magistrate.  Armstrong,  in  his  Hitt,  of  Norfolk,  has  printed 
the  translation  of  a  Latin  letter  from  a  MS,  at  Hunstanton, 
describing  sir  Hamon 's  exertions  in  saving  the  valuable  goods 
of  a  wreck  of  the  ship  Bon  Aventura,  (dated  June  11th, 
1O40),  and  appropriating  what  in  fact  was  his,  as  lord  of  the 
.  manor,  to  the  original  owner.  Sir  Hamon  had  three  sons, 
namely,  Nicholas,  Hamon,  aud  Roger,  the  latter  afterwardsf 
SlA  RoQBR  L'EsTBANGE,  \  was  bom  at  Hunstanton, 
December  7th,  16L6,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  espoused,  as  was  moat  natural,  the  royal  cause,  for 
which  he  became  a  remarkable  sufferer,  and  was  once  in  im- 
minent danger  of  losing  his  life;  for  having,  in  1664,  obtained 
&  commission  of  his  mi^esty,  for  surprising  Lynn  in  this 
county,  then  in  possession  of  the  parliament,  his  design  was 
discovered  by  two  of  his  associates,  and  he  was  accordingty 
seized,  conducted  to  London,  and  tried  by  &  court  martial, 
who  condemned  him  to  suffer  death,  but  he  was  after- 
wards  reprieved,  and  continued  in  Newgal«  for  upwards  of 
tbre«  yeai8.$  £sca[Hng  thence,  in  1048,  he  retired  beyond 
eeas.  When  in  Kent  he  engaged  Mr.  Henry  Hales,  a 
youns  man  of  great  consideration  in  that  oounty,  and 
grandson  and  heir  of  sir  Edward  Hales,  in  the  iU-advised 
plan  of  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  king,  when  confined  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  means  of  that  part  of  the  navy  which 
w»  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  the  plan  mia- 
.^  and  Mr.  Hales  escaped  to  France,  accompanied  by 
■V^t.    Upon  the  act  of  indemnity.  1963,  the  Ifttf'/** 

^'JJp  having  once  happened  to  pUyon^^as^oV^^^^ 

^.^ "  «-^  "■'  •-  "^^^-^  ^•*'^"T.l:r-^-'SSv 
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from  that  circumstance  nicknamed  01iver*8  fiddler.  Being 
naturally  a  man  of  lively  parts,  and  of  a  fluent  style,  he  began 
soon  after  the  restoration  to  establish  a  newspaper,  called 
"The  Public  Intelligencer  and  News/'  but  this  was  laid 
down  to  make  room  for  the  London  Gazette,  the  first  paper 
of  which  appeared  on  the  4th  of  Feb.  1660.  Mr.  L'Estrange, 
however,  by  way  of  compensation,  was  appointed  licenser  of 
the  press,  a  post  at  that  time  of  some  trust  and  profit.  He 
afterwards  wrote  a  periodical  paper,  called  ''The  Obser- 
vator,"  in  defence  of  the  government ;  but  after  the  resto- 
ration, he  was  little  noticed  either  by  the  king  or  his 
ministers  for  some  time,  which  he  very  much  resented,  and 
upon  the  accession  of  king  James  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  the  revolution 
he  met  with  some  trouble  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
abdicated  prince.  He  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  dis- 
liked by  the  queen,  who  is  said  to  have  anagramed  his  name 
into  Strange  lying  Roger ;  but  he  was  suffered  nevertheless  to 
go  to  the  grave  in  peace.  He  died  Dec.  11th,  1704,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year.  His  original  compositions  are  but  little 
esteemed,  his  translations  are  better  known,  particularly  his 
Seneca's  Morals,  and  .£8op*s  Fables.*  Sir  Henry  L'Estrange 
the  fourth,  hart,  died  in  1760,  his  nephew  Henry  Styleman, 
esq.  is  now  lord  of  the  manor.  The  country  around  this 
seat  has  been  much  improved  by  this  gentleman,  and  Hun- 
stanton hall,  the  beautinil  family  mansion  still  remains  entire, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  noble  a  residence 
should  be  thus  unoccupied. 

Although  this  place  offers  many  temptations  to  the  lovers 
of  sequestered  spots,  with  beautiful  scenery,  there  is  no  ac- 
commodation whatever  for  even  the  casual  visitant.  Two 
or  three  houses,  (private)  have  been  erected  of  late  years  by 
some  families  connected  with  the  town  of  Lynn.  Here  died 
the  last  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Castleton,  who 
having  with  his  maiden  sister  resided  many  years  in  a  small 
cottage  in  this  village,  and  died  about  twenty  years  since,  at 
very  advanced  ages,  unmarried  and  in  great  poverty.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hunstanton  is  found  in  several  pits,  a  spe- 
cies of  day,  called  by  the  common  people  Carr  stone,  which 

*  Armstrong  has  printed  some  lines  nld  to  be  written  by  ilr  Roger,  on  the  walls 
of  his  prison,  in  Newgate— See  also  Dr»  Percys  Rellques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry ,  and  a  long  list  of  his  Works  in  the  Bib.  Brit, 


when  first  dug  up  is  so  aoft  as^to  be  tsiai\y  squared  to  any 

Eurposc,  but  after  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  almost  aa 
ard  as  stone.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  brown,  and  is  used  by 
the  neighbourhood  to  build  cottages,  fannhouses,  &c.  and  is 
highly  valued  for  its  durability. 

INGOLDISTHORPE.  Thirty-nine  miles.  St.  Michael. 
P.  247. — Here  runs  a  small  rivulet,  now  corruptly  called 
Ingol,  but  formerly  Eulves,  and  in  the  grand  survey,  Eulvea 
Thorp,  and  also  Thorp  alone ;  and,  lying  by  meadows  and 
marsheq,*  obtained  the  additional  worn  Ing,  and  so  Ingeul- 
ves-Thorp,  or  lugaldesthorpe. — In  the  ninth  of  king  John, 
John  Chamberlain  (Camerarius)  then  sued  Henry  de  Patesle, 
for  the  murder  of  Drugo  Chamberlain,  his  brother;  and  by 
the  king's  license,  the  crime  and  punishment  was  thus  com- 
promised and  agreed  to :  Herbert  was  to  travel  to  Jerusalem, 
there  to  sefye  God  for  the  soul  of  Dmgo  who  wad  slain,  the 
space  of  sewn  ^ears,  including  the  time  of  hb  going  and 
returning ;  and  if  he  returned  into  England  before  that  time, 
he  was  to  be  punished  as  a  convict;  and  Thomas  de  Tngol- 
desthonie,  probably  an  accessary,  was  to  find  a  monk  of 
Norwich,  Castleacre,  or  Binham,  or  a  canon  of  Thetford, 
Cokesford,  or  Walsingham,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  said 
Drugo,  and  also  to  pay  to  his  parents  the  sum  of  forty 
marks.  The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells, 
and  directly  before  the  south  porch,  at  about  fifteen  feet 
distance,  is  a  stone  cross.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memorv  of  the  Cremers.  Here  have  been  some  Koman 
coins  founo,  Blomefield  mentions  a  small  silver  one  of  Nero, 
legend,  nkbo  cs,.  avg.  IMP.  bare  headed.  Rev.  A  civic 
crown,  and  pontip,  max.  trie,  p.  v.  p.  p  kx,  s.  c.  Also 
one  less  than  a  silver  sixpence,  a  head  with  a  helmet,  no  le- 
gend. ReB.  One  legend,  but  obscure,  in  a  chariot  and  four 
horses  in  career,  under  them  roMA.  And  one  very  smnU, 
antique  and  rude,  a  horse  in  fuU  speed,  probably  a  British 
coin.  This  village  is  beautiful  aUiiated.  In  the  year  1708, 
the  rosemary  trees,  which  o.-''_»ft\\N  Mt  Vft-rd^  enoush  to 
bear  the  most  inclement  8^1^''^^\  Bft^tieA  \l«ott^out  the 
inland  country,  while  thos^  %0*  '  oW«*^*>^  ^'^^         * 
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whole  coftst  were  kept  alive  and  flourished.  The  little  river, 
corruptly  called  the  liig;ol»  rises  from  the  springy  at  Shem- 
borne,  falls  into  the  cam  of  Ing;oldesthorpey  traverses  the 
meadows  at  Snettisham,  forms  the  beautiful  cascade  at  New- 
bridge, and,  winding  round  a  grotto  there,  loses  itself  amidst 
the  creeks  to  the  marshes  near  the  sea, 

Ingoldesthorpe,  the  first  town  in  this  hundred  to  the  south, 
is  about  ten  miles  from  Lynn,  and  with  the  adjacent  towns 
of  Snettggham  and  Heacham  is  washed  by  the  sea  flowing  up 
the  channel  to  Lynn.  The  tides  rise  in  common  opposite  to 
Snettisham  and  Ingoldesthorpe,  fourteen  feet,  but  the  high- 
est spring  tides,  by  which  great  mischief  has  been  frequently 
done,  have  never  been  known  to  exceed  eighteen  feet.  Whole 
flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  and  waters.  The  strongest  banks  have 
not  been  able  to  withstand  the  force  and  fury  of  the  waves; 
a  gale  from  the  north-west  is  ever  dreadful  on  this  shore,  to 
the  inhabitants  by  the  overflowing  «f  the  mrffshes,  at  a 
spring  tide,  (when  it  happens,  it  is  distinjKuished  by  the 
name  of  a '  Marsh  Tide ;')  to  mariners,  as  it  ^rces  their  ves- 
sels on  the  sands  with  which  the  channel  to  Lynn  abounda, 
'-^this  channel  is,  indeed,  at  all  times  dangerous. 

Here  is  Mount  AmeHa^  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  William  Davy, 
the  mansion-house  was  built  by  John  Davy,  esq.  in  1745. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  commanding  a  view«f  the  channel 
leading  to  Lynn  ;  the  vessels  passing  and  repassing  may  be 
seen  from  every  window  of  the  house.  The  hills  of  Snettis- 
ham on  the  right,  and  Sandringham  on  the  left,  with  the 
country  which  rises  in  a  gradual  ascent  behind  the  house, 
form  a  beautiful  semicircle.  The  hills  are  crowned  by  the 
lodg^  at  Snettisham  on  the  one  side,  and  the  lodge  of  San- 
dringham on  the  other,  both  sea  marks ;  and  to  the  north- 
west the  high  tower  of  Boston  church,  across  the  channel, 
bounds  the  prospect. 

Richard  Gardiner,  esq.,  well  known  in  the  county  by 
the  cognomen  of  "  Dick  Merry  Fellow,**  resided  at  Mount 
Amelia,  in  17B1.  He  was  born  at  Saffron  Waldon,  Essex,  in 
1799.  His  father  was  a  son  of  John  Gardiner  of  Aid  borough 
hall,  near  Aldborough,  Suffolk,  who  was  a  captain  in  lord 
Ctttt's  regiment  of  ibot,  and  died  at  Minorca,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  1708,  when  that  island  fell  a  conquest  to  the 
British  troops,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  after  partaking 
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of  the  glories  of  Engene  and  Marlborouf  h.  The  fether  of  the 
aabject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  Rev.  Joha  Oardiaer,  who  was 
born  in  1702,  and  who  afterwards  held  the  rectories  of  Brun- 
stead,  was  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Giles,  and  curate  of  St.  Ore- 
gory,  both  ia  Norwich  ;  he  was  afterwards  presented  by  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  to  Massingham  Magna,  took  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  and  dying  in  1770.  was  buried  at  Great  MassingUam,* 
leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Richard  Gardiner  hb 
SOD,  of  whom  we  have  now  to  speak,  was  educated  at  Eton 
college,  aod  al^rwards  becameamemberof  Catherine  hall, 
Cambridge.  During  his  residence  there  he  was  appointed  to 
write  the  tripoi  verieM,  as  they  are  called,  for  the  senior  proc- 
tor's exercise,  upon  the  Pythagorean  question,  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  ;  leaving  college  he  returned  to  Norwich, 
He  then  travelled  till  the  year  1748,  when,  after  being  taken 
prisoner  at  sea  by  a  .ttrivateet,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  entered  into  deacon's  orders,  ue  afterwards*  left  the 
church  for  the  army,  and^fcit  to  Germany,  viaited  Ireland, 
and  returned  to  Englan d  gR752 ,  and  again  went  abroad, 
and  again  returned  to  Enffand.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
Pudica,  the  alias  of  a  lady  to  whom  be  was  at  one  time  in 
love,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Fleet  prison,  and  published 
it  in  17fi4  ;  and  in  1757,  was  promoted  from  a  lieutenancy  of 
grenadiers  in  the  twelfUi  foot  to  a  company  of  marines,  in 
which  service  he  commanded  a  detachment  at  the  siege  of 
Gaudaloupe,  as  well  as  in  several  other  engaffements.  On 
his  once  more  arriving  in  England,  he  married,  about  1791, 
Ann,  the  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Bromehead,  esq.  of 
Thurlby,  near  Lincoln.  He  now  retired  to  Swaffham,  and 
dying  September,  1781,  at  Mount  Amelia,  aged  fifty-eight 
years,  was  buried  in  the  north  aialeof  In goldesthorpe  church. 
Mr.  Gardiner  was  of  gentlemanly  manners  and  appearance, 
a  busy  and  necessary  person  at  elections,  to  which  his  quick- 
ness in  composing  temporary  satires,  made  him  a  welcome 
partisan.  He  left  behind  him  a  variety  of  jeu  d'e^rit,  soi^, 
and  inscriptions. — Vide  Life  of  Gardiner,  Norwich,  1782. 

"1  Ml*,  ,,1,  iteoM,  IB  Wi  own  t««a  in1Un(,  wa 
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RINGSTEAD  (magna  and  parva).    P.  468. 

Ringitead  Magna  contaios  two  parishes,  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Andrew's,  they  were  consolidated  in  1771 ;  the  former  is 
pulled  down,  and  the  latter  was  repaired  with  the  materials. 
Here  are  the  following  inscriptions: 

Hie  jacet  Ricarous  Rbgill,  A .  M.  doctor  Jnrisperit  quMidam  rec- 
tor istiuB  ecclet  qui  tecum  istins  cancelli  totaliter  fieri  fecit,  obt.  148S. 

And  on  a  black  gravestone,  is — 

Thomas  Fish,  A.  M.^  Com  Ebor  ortus  ecdes  Anglic  presbyter  et 
D'Margarctn  Ijcnn  Regis,  SI  ann  caratns  et  olim  hiijus  parocbiae 
rector,  concionator  ralde  admirabilis,  ob  moram  probitatem  et  inj^e. 
nij  acamen  Christians  fidei  ornamentum  et  exemplar,  animam  c<elo 
reddidit  qnicqaid  autem  clandi  potait  sub  hoc  marmore  condend  re- 
liquit  1701. 

Here  is  Bardolfs  manor.  Ringatead  downs  is  formed  by  a 
long  valley  of  beautiful  turf,  which  winds  from  Hunstanton 
park,  and  when  the  hall  was  occupied  by  lord  Vernon,  it 
was  here  he  trained  his  famous  horse  Florizel,  and  other 
racers. 

Ring9tead  Parva  or  Barret  Ringstead,  has  nothing  wor- 
thy observation. 

CHOSELEY.  Thirty-four  miles.— Is  now  in  Ringstead, 
it  lies  north  of  Docking.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Burton 
Liazars,  and  Willys.  The  church  has  been  a  ruin  many  years. 

SEDGEFORD.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  634.  Writ- 
ten in  Domesday-book,  Setesford. — ^The  church  has  a  round 
steeple,  with  three  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Fleming  and  Butler.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Norwich  Priory,*  and  Castons.  Here  is  a  tumulus.  Sedge- 
ford  is  the  present  residence  of  Ekimund  Rolfe,  esq. 

Gnatyngdon,  near  to  the  town  of  Sedgeford,  was  a  village 
or  hamlet  at  the  conquest,  called  Netlington,  and  afterwards 
Gnatyngdon ;  it  was  held  by  Godwin  Halden,  almost  the 
only  Saxon  or  Dane  who  was  allowed  to  keep  his  land  by  the 
Conqueror. 

SHERNBOURN.  Forty  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  135. 
Lies  to  the  left  of  Ingoldesthorpe.     Written  in  Domesday- 

*  Held  at  one  time  by  Baron   Dimsdalep  the  physician,  so  created  by  the  empren 
of  Rosflla,  for  having  inornlated  Iter  for  the  smallpox  with  success. 
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book,  Serlebruna,  Scerncbrune,  and  Shernebuna,  it  was  then 
in  the  hundred  of  Docking,  but  now  in  this  hundred. — Shern- 
boum  was  for  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  in  the  possession 
of  a  family  of  that  name.  Francis  Sharnborne,  esq.  was  the 
last  of  this  family  that  bore  the  name  of  Shambome.  His 
daughter  and  heiress  married  sir  Augustine  Sotherton,  of  Ta- 
verham,  in  the  time  of  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
by  this  branch.  Miles  Branthwayte,  esq.  of  Taverham,  be- 
came a  descendant  in  the  right  line  of  this  most  ancient 
and  illustrious  family.  Miles  Branthwayte,  esq.  his  father, 
married  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Sotherton,  esq. 
of  Taverham  ;  she  was  the  last  heiress  of  the  Shambomes. 
Miles  Branthwayte,  esq.  was  nephew  to  the  Miles  Branth- 
wayte  who  several  times  stood  for  Norwich ;  he  had  a  son 
and  four  daughters.*  The  churchf  never  had  a  tower,^  and 
the  chancel,  when  Blomefield  wrote,  had  long  been  in  ruins,  t 
Here  is  a  singular  ancient  font,  of  which  is  a  plate  in  the 
Arclueologia,  vol.  x.  p.  186.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Rus- 
teyn,  Windham  Priory,  and  Lewes  Priory. — Common  inclosed, 
1767.  Here  is  the  monument  of  sir  Thomas  Shembom  and 
his  lady,  1458 : 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  example  of  the  admixture  of  lead  with 
the  brass,  and  is  to  the  memory  of  Thomas,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Shembome  in  right  of  bis  mother,  heiress  of  tiie  family  of  that  name^ 
and  married  m  1448,  Richard  Elieswick,  esq.  of  Ribcester,  in  Lan* 
cashire,  father  of  sir  Tliomas,  who  assumed  the  name  oi  Sherabome. 
He  was  chamberlain  to  Margaret  of  Anjoa,  queen  o£  Henry  VI.  and 
married  Jamina  de  Cherneys,  a  Frenchwoman,  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour,  and  died  February  3rd,  1468. 

The  inscription,  as  copied  by  Gough  from  Weever,  was— 

Thome  Sherneborne,  camerar  d'ne  Margarete  rfegine  Anglla  et  Ja« 
mine  uxoris  ejus  qoondam  domicellarie  ejosd  regine. 

SNETTISHAM.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  060.  So 
written  in  Domesday-book.  Ig  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
considerable  lordships  in  this  county  »«^^  it  was  granted  with 

•  One  of  his  daashten  was  ^ntortn^^^^^^'^t^  ^^  ^*  V«i  <»« 'ij  tJ^e^i^t. 
hoose.  b«rt.  of  Kimberley.    Her  horg^^Vv  >^Z^  yMs^  W  •ft"  ^Sxl^^cSrf^ 
which  b«d  driven  from  the  honse  whU  *\i  •**  *  tftWi^^^'**  M*  •*^5\S;  mm^tm 
her  the  nearest  way  to  get  ap  to  the    *^   Jwa  ""^eA  ^«  ^***  »«?Antt  «»  *"» 
tree,  ami  icilled  her  on  the  spot.  ^^3>*^      A*^  ..a  v,^  ihe  fta»o«»» 

t  At  Shi-rnboarn  was  orl|jinaliy  «  -,.        \c^»         .  ol  ^ooA,«ftA«««*««^  ^^ 

\Mii  Si)€lmau*s  Posthumous  Wbriu^y^  %%\V:  tiA**-     .      w.,cM!ie^*^V«^*.^?'l 

t  Camden  says. "  Shcrnbon,  JTC*  .N^  ^  V^U^  ^%  «^t  ^^J^J^  «S?U»»A  0«Wj^ 

gundian,  who  convvricd  the  East  4h^      ^V^'  V^i0^^1>^^^itLl^^,^^*«*^*^'* 
church  of  that  province ;  ihe  first  h^**l^|  ^\\V^^  S^  '^^iV^'^^\V«X^'^^\*'^*^ » 
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many  others  by  the  Conqueror  to  William  d^AIbini,  and  af- 
terwards held  DY  the  Bedingfields  of  Oxburgh,  The  church, 
standing  on  a  hilly  is  a  noble  buildinff,  containing  many 
highly  interesting  portions,  it  is  built  in  Uie  conventual  form, 
with  a  lofty  octangular  spire,  with  four  pinnacles,  and  serves 
for  a  sea  mark.  The  west  window  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
decorated  English,  called  by  others  the  florid  Gothic,  a  style 
which  prevailed  during  the  fourteenth  century,  perhaps  the 
era  of  our  most  beautiful  architecture ;  but  the  great  cha- 
racter of  the  church  is  the  entrance  by  a  vestibule,  or  gallilee, 
if  such  a  name  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  any  thing  so 
narrow.  No  other  instance  of  the  kind  is  known  in  Nor- 
folk, at  least  in  anything  like  a  state  of  perfection — the  ruins 
of  Cromer  church  may  have  been  the  remains  of  one.  This 
church  has  five  beUs,  and  the  font  is  curious  and  ancient. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  a  monument  for  sir 
Wymond  Carye,  with  hb  effiffv  in  alabaster,  in  armour,  lying 
on  an  altar-tomb  of  marble,  his  head  resting  on  a  pillow,  his 
hands  joined  and  erect;  over  him  is  raised  a  marble  axch, 
supported  bv  columns  of  porphyry,  with  a  long  inscription. — 
See  BlomejUn. — He  died  in  1612.  Also  a  brass  to  the  me- 
mory of  John  Cremer  and  family,  1610.  This  brass  gives 
us  a  good  specimen  of  domestic  costume  of  the  reign  of 
James  L  The  monument  is  mentioned  by  Blomefield,  but 
no  aooottut  given  of  the  man  or  hb  family.  The  effigies  of 
the  sons  are  curiously  represented,  as  being,  together  with 
the  father,  all  bald.---See  Chtman*i  Braaei,  Also  inscrip- 
tiooB  to  the  memory  of  Child,  Cobb,  the  Stylemans,  &c*  &o. 
The  market  is  hdd  on  Friday,  but  not  much  fcequented. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Rusteyns,  Douns,  Hacons,  Sham- 
boms  Verlis,  Ingoldesthorp,  Windham  Priory,  and  £^  War- 
rens.— Inclosure  act,  1800. 

At  Snettisham  various  brass  instruments  have  been  dug 
up,  as  celts  with  handles  to  them,  Aso.  The  plantations  a| 
Snettisham,  and  the  neighbourhood,  were  mostly  formed  by 
the  late  Henry  Styleman,  esq.  lord  of  the  manor,  who  resided 
here.  Snettisham  free  grammar  school  b  endowed  with  87/. 
per  annum. 

Jambs  Berbsford,  Merton  college,  July  14th,  1796, 
rector  of  Kibworth  Beauchamp,  Leicester,  1812,  vicar  of 
Snettbham,  Norfolk,  1812,  restored  1815,  published  the 
**  Mneid  of  Virgil,  translated  into  blank  verse,  4to.  1794  ;*' 
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"  The  Knights  of  the  Swan,  from  the  French  of  Mad.  de 
Genlis^  3  vob.  12mo.  1796;"  ''The  Miseries  of  Human 
life,  2  vols.  12mo. ;"  *'  Tour  through  North  Wales,  2  vols. ;" 
Sermons,  &c.  &c— -See  Bib.  Brit.  Snettisham  is  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  Styleman. 

STANHOE  vnih  BARWICK.  Thirty-three  miles.  All 
Saints.  P.  446,  Called  Stanhow,  or  the  Stonv  hill.— Here 
are  the  manors  of  Marshes  or  the  Kings,  and  Calthorpes* 
At  Staahoe  is  the  seat  of  Frederick  Hare,  esq. 

THORNHAM.  Forty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  027.— The 
ohurch  has  a  larse  square  tower,*  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Miller  and  Brown,  and  to 

Walter  Waltbrson,  merchant,  died  March  16th,  1781:    He  be* 

aneathed  1001.  to  bay  lands,  now  parchated  at  RlDgsted,  aad  ordered 
lie  rents  and  issues  to  be  distribnted,  by  the  ministers  and  cbnrch- 
wardens  of  Thomham  and  Titchwell,  on  the  first  Sunday  In  Decem- 
ber yearly,  amongst  such  poor  persons  of  the  said  parishes  as  do  not 
recttve  collection,  two-ttiirds  to  Thomham  and  onai'tUid  to  TItohweU 
poor. 

Here  are  the  Bishopsf  and  Norwich  Priory  manors— Com* 
mon  inclosed,  1794. 

TITCHWELL.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  186.— Tha 
ehnroh  has  a  round  tower  and  a  shaft,  corovd  with  lead, 
and  here  are  the  manors  of  Titchwell  and  East  HaU«--^Oim'* 
men  inclosed,  1786. 

*  The  ehareb  to  a  Tlearage,  meunly  endowed ;  the  ImproprUle  rectory  belonp  to 
the  Uihop  of  Norwifih,  iu  which  ace  (when  Dr.  Ritnolos  mi)  he  wu  verj  con- 
pesaionate  to  views,  and  made  an  aagmentatlon  to  the  vicar's  maintenance  when  the 
rectory  was  leased  anew,  which  he  always  did  in  thk  parish  by  rcserviog  an  ananni 
rent  of  so/,  a  year  oat  of  the  ereat  tythcs  to  the  vicar. 

t  Held  at  one  time  by  Dr.  Buttt,  one  of  the  fonnders  of  the  collece  of  Fhysidns 
In  LopdOD,aMl  knighted  by  Beary  Vlll. 
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Is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  hundred  of  South  Erpingham ; 
by  Ringstead  on  the  N£. ;  on  the  SE.  by  that  of  Blofield  ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  city  and  county  of  Norwich ;  on  the  SW. 
by  the  hundred  of  Forehoe ;  and  on  the  NW  by  Eynsford  ; 
and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  It  is  bounded  by  the  river 
Wensum  from  Attlebridge  to  Hellesdon  mili.  This  hundred 
gave  name  to  a  deanery,  and  is  in  length,  viz.  from  Attle- 
bridge  W.  to  Salhouse  E.  about  thirteen  miles ;  and  from  the 
bounds  of  the  city  and  county  of  Norwich  S.  to  Hainford  N. 
about  seven  miles  in  width. 

ATTLEBRIDGE.  Eight  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  106. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Atebrueg. — ^The  church  has  a 
square  embattled  tower,  and  here  is  the  manor  of  Brockdish 
Hall.  In  this  village,  somewhere  near  the  river,  and  in  the 
twenty-seventh  of  Elizabeth,  was  an  hermitage.  In  the 
fourteenth  of  Charies  I.  Dighton  or  Diketoun  hills  in  Attle- 
bridge,  and  the  heath,  were  conveyed  to  Henry  lord  Montra- 
vers,  being  granted  to  Francis  Braddock  and  Christopher 
Kingscote,  of  London,  by  letters  patent  the  twelfth  of  James 
I.  as  concealed  lands. 

The  Rev.  Jambs  Williams  Newton  was  presented  to 
Alderford  and  Attlebridge,  in  this  county,  and  to  St.  Paul's 
and  St.  James's,  Norwich,  and  minor  canon  of  Norwich 
cathedral,  1775.  He  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire,  November 
24th,  1740,  and  was  admitted  to  Christ's  hospital,  1749, 
from  whence  he  went  to  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  1758, 
B.  A.  1761,  and  M.  A.  1765.  He  was  submaster  of  Nor- 
wich free  school,  under  Lemon,  Parr,  and  Forster,  head 
masters.  He  also  held  at  another  time,  St.  George's  Cole- 
gate,  Norwich.  He  was  afterwards  licensed  to  Humblington, 
and  resigned  his  canonry  in  1817.  He  died  January  30th, 
1826,  aged  eighty-five.  Mr.  Newton  was  the  author  of  "  A 
New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language,  upon 
the  Plan  of  Grammar  in  general,  designed  to  encourage  and 
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promote  the  study  of  that  Language,  by  the  acquirement  of 
its  Principles  upon  a  Plan  which  in  no  work  of  the  kind  has 
been  adopted/'  Lond.  1808,  8vo. ;  he  also  published  six 
Songs  and  one  Cantata,  with  Accompaniments  for  the  Violin, 
German  Flute,  &c. ;  abo  several  Anthems;  and  "A  Tho- 
rough Bass  for  the  Piano  Forte,*'  &c, 

BEESTON.  Four  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  69.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Besetuna,  and  now  called  Beeston  St. 
Andrew. — "  In  the  church,"  says  the  Complete  History  of 
Norfolk,  1730,  "  is  a  monument  for  John  Deynes  and  Cathe- 
rine his  wife,  with  these  words  engraved  on  it,  rbspicb 
RESPiCE."  At  present  here  is  no  church.*  Beeston  hall  is 
the  seat  of  Nathaniel  Micklethwait,  esq.  and  at  present  the 
residence  of  the  hon.  William  Rous. 

CATTON.  Two  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  639.— Catton 
is  one  of  the  many  delightful  suburban  villages  in  this  county, 
and  is  decorated  with  many  picturesque  mansions,  orna- 
mented with  plantations  and  pleasure  grounds,  some  of 
which  are  of  no  small  extent. — The  church  has  a  round  tower, 
with  three  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Corie,  Bronde,  Blanks,  Brereton,  Busbys,  &c.f 

CROSTWICK  (or  Crostwaite).  Five  miles.  St.  Peter. 
P.  136.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Crostucit,  and  there  is 
another  town  of  this  name  in  Tunstead  hundred. — **  Ann 
Cook  of  Horstede,  wife  of  Robert  Cook  of  Crosstewbeyte,  by 
her  will,  in  1478,  orders  a  man  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  rood  of  this  place." 

DRAYTON.      Four  miles.      St.   Margaret.      P.    283. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,   Draituna. — ^The  church  has  a 
square  tower,  with  three  bells,  and  an  ancient  font,  engraved 
in  the  ArchtBologia,  vol.  xvi^  and  described  at  p.  336;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  t^eU^^^  ^^  J^^^i  ^^^S?^  *^" 
Here  is  the  remains  of  a  cro&c^  •     \ii\%  VAa^e,  on  the  pedea*al 
of  which  was  an  inscriptioi^  s  ^^^tench,  noNf  defaced,  setting 

•  There  Mrtalnly  was  oo  chorchT""^\       y^'^^T^^  ^"^  ^  ^^"^  ^^***  ^^''^*  **  ^ 
1  We  hsTe  seen  a  co 


ppfrplaee  will     ^     .-.  *^  oxii«ft''«^*?^uwS^S.^.S.«t«-. 

repreacnling  a  triangle,  emblemniK^v  ^         <!^\^l.  ^ViM  v\x*\^vau\*  Y.  A3. 


repreacnuDg  a  mangle,  eniblcmati '^\v  y^  ^\k<^^^ 

said  to  be  copied  from  ao  Juicicnl  h>^      V  iCUrV^  ViS^"^ 


0^ 
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forth  a  pardon  to  all  who  would  pra^  for  th^  souls  of  Wiliiam 
de  Bellomonte  and  Joan  his  wife,  viz. 

<<  Vous  che  prie  bier  Tarn  WaUam  de  BeUomont. •  •  •  .Joluuiiie 

nfemme Pater  Nr Are  Maris de  pardona 

avera. 

At  Drayton  are  the  residences  of  the  relicts  of  colonel  La- 
ton  and  major  Payne. 

FELTHORPE.  Seven  miles.  St.  Margaret,  P.  370. 
Written  in  Domesday-booki  Felethorp. — The  church  has  a 
square  tower,  with  two  bells ;  and  here  is  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  William  Brereton,  gent. — Common  inclosed, 
1776. 

Rev,  Henry  Stbbbino,  B.  A.  of  St.  John*s  college, 
Cambridge^  sub-master  of  Norwich  free  grammar  school, 
1826,  and  also  for  a  short  time  curate  of  this  place,  is  the 
author  of  "  Net  Work,  or  Thoughts  in  Idleness,  Prose  Es- 
says, 1826  ;*'  Remains,  or  Fragments  of  Poems,"  d:c,  1825. 

FRETTENHAM.  Six  miles.  St.  Swithin.  P.  248. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Fretham. — On  a  gravestone  in 
the  chancel  of  this  church  is  a  brass  plate,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed— 

Oh  Chrytt  Jeau  pltie  and  merde  have 

On  Alys  Baniham,  that  whylom  was  the  wyff 

Of  Oyles  Tliomdon,  which  lyeth  here  in  grave 

And  her  defend  from  warre  of  fendys  stryff, 

Make  her  partable  of  eternal  lyff, 

By  the  merits  of  thy  pastion 

Which  with  thy  bloud  madest  our  redemption. 

Also  an  inscription  to  Margaret  White.  Here  is  Frettenham 
manor. 

Mardetton  was  a  village  a<yoining  to  and  a  beniite  to 
Frettenham. 

Richard  Wobdbs  rector  of  Fretnam,  1B28,  translated 
**  Norfolk  Furies  and  their  Foyle," 

HAYNFORD.  Six  miles.  AU  Saints.  P.  484*  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Hainford.  The  church  htti  a  square 
embattled  tower. — Inclosure  act,  1B02« 

Rev.  Hbnry  Harrington,  D.  D.,  prebendary  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  rector  of  North  Ck>ve,  with  Willingham,  in  Suffolk, 
and  of  Haynford  in  this  county,  and  assistant  minister  of 
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St.  Peter's  Mancroft,  Norwich,  was  admitted  of  Queen's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  1777.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Harrington  of  Bath,  and  was  the  original  editor 
of  the  "  NugK  AntiquK,"  from  the  papers  of  hts  ancestor 
air  John  Harrington  the  poet,  of  Kelston.  He  married  misa 
Lens,  sister  to  serjeant  Lens,  and  died  at  his  house,  St. 
Giles's,  Norwich,  December  26th,  1781. 

HELLESDON.  Two  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  4a.  Hay- 
lesdoD  or  Helesdon,  written  in  Domesday -book,  Hailesduna. 
Hetlesdon,  among  other  lords,  was  held  by  sir  Joho  Fastolf 
and  the  Sothertons,  the  latter  a  very  ancient  family.  Ni- 
cholas SothertoD,  esq.  was  sheriff  of  Norwich  in  1530. — See 
their  pedigree  in  Blomefield.  The  church  has  an  octangular 
tower  and  one  bell,  ana  here  are  iuscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Neyland,  Awcoclce,  the  Helesdens,  Taseburgh,  &c.  &c. 
the  latter  has  a  brass  which  represents  him  vested  for  the 
altar. — Vide  Cotman't  Brattet.  He  was  rector  of  Heyles- 
don  from  1378  to  13B7.  Over  the  porch  of  the  south  door 
of  the  church,  is  a  stone  arch,  and  a  chamber  over  it ;  and 
in  the  churchyard  stands  an  ancient  cross.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Bainhams  and  Hajteirs.* — Incloaure  act,  1811. 

Heltesdon  bridge  was  erected  in  March,  1819,  by  the 
corporation  of  Norwich,  at  the  expense  of  1169/.  The  ar- 
chitect was  Mr.  Frost. 

HORSFORD.  Four  miles.  Alt  Saints.  P.  612.— The 
ancient  lords,  as  barons  of  Horsford,  had  a  castle  here,  the 
site  of  it,  says  Blomefield,  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  in- 
closed with  a  circular  moat,  and  the  keep  was  about  fifty 
feet  from  this  moat,  and  surrounded  by  another  moat.  The 
Home  park  at  Horsford,  by  an  entr^'  in  the  court  books,  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  "  still  stocked  with  deer,"  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  it  appears  by  old  writings,  that  in  the 
tenth  of  Henry  V.  the  chace,  afterwards  a  nciked  heath  of 
nine  hundred  acres,  was  fumt^ed  with  trees  and  underwood, 
of  which  indeed,  by  old  acctmn^ft  ^^  sales  of  wood,  in  queen 
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£lizabeth*8  time,  there  appears,  till  then  at  least,  to  have 
been  remains.  The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  three 
bells.  Ou  the  building  of  the  new  tower,  in  1456,  and  on 
June  22nd,  1493,  the  bishop  granted  to  the  messengers  of 
this  Village,  power  to  ask  alms  of  the  citizens,  (and  through 
the  diocese)  of  Norwich,  for  the  repair  and  building  of  their 
church  and  tower.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Tibbenham  and  Wiseman. — Inclosure  act,  1800. 

Sir  Philip  Stevens,  bart.  of  Horsford,  fiily-two  years 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  died  20th  November,  1809,  in  his  eight- 
ieth year.  He  held  large  estates  in  Middlesex,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex. 

HORSHAM.    Four  miles.    St.  Faith  the  Virgin.   P.  735. 
So  written  in  Domesday -book,  and  now  called  Horsham  St. 
Faith *8. — Here  was  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  dedica- 
ted to  St.  Faith  the  Virgin  and  Martyr,  founded  by  Robert 
de  Codomo,  or  Caen,  son  of  Walter  de  Codomo,  lord  of 
Horsford,  and  Sibella  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ralph 
dc  Cheyney,  in  1105 ;  on  this  occasion  (as  historians  relate) 
returning  through  France  from  Rome,  where  they  had  been 
in  pilgrimage,  were  set  upon  by  robbers,  and  imprisoned, 
till  by  their  prayers  to  God  and  St.  Faith  the  Virgin,  they 
were  miraculously  delivered,  &c.   The  seal  of  this  prioi^,  in 
1326,  was  oblong,  of  green  wax,  with  the  image  of  St. 
Faith  seated  under  an  arch,  and  crowned  ;  near  to  the  head 
of  the  image  a  dove,  and  under  the  image  the  prior  on  his 
knees. — See  several  shields  of  arms,  &c.  in  Horsham  church, 
in  Blomefield.    The  hospital  of  the  knights  Templars  was  es- 
tablished in  this  parish.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled 
tower,  and  the  village  is  situate  in  a  very  populous  part  of 
the  county.     Hugh  de  Cressi  possessed  the  privileges  of  a 
fair,  a  market,  and  a  prison  here,  in  the  forty-first  of  Henry 
III.   This  fair,  annually  held  here  October  17th,  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  considerable  in  England  for  Scots  cattle.* 

HORSTEAD  with  StanningkaU.  Seven  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  492.  Written  in  Domesday- book,  Horsteda. — ^The  church 
has  a  square  tower,  and  in  the  interior  is  an  ancient  hand- 

*  In  1531  Helen  Carter,  widow,  gave  an  acre  of  land  to  the  repair  of  the  croaa  in 
the  churchyard,  edified  by  her. 
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some  font,  (see  Archaologia,  vol.  xvi.),  and  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  Sutton,  the  Wacds,  Horsnell,  and  the  Towns- 
ends,  and  the  following  lines — 

Interred  here  Nicliolas  doth  rest, 

Whose  sarname  bight  Hylande, 

He  p&inful  pastor  at  the  last, 

Years  forty  fbwre  did  stand. 
Whose  virtues  cause  him  live  though  he 
From  mortal  eyes  heer  hydeen  be. 

Obt.  Jan.  14. 1607,  stat  66. 

Also  to  Tirecehit  and  Waller.     Dr.  Parr's  '*  learned  uncle, 
R.  Parr,"  was  rector  of  Horstead,  1740. — ^Vide  Bibliotheca 
Parriana, 
At  Horstead  is  the  seat  of  Thomas  Horatio  Batchelor,  esq. 

RACKHEATH  (magna  and  parva).  Four  miles. 
P.  200.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Racheisham,  and  has 
a  church  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  There  were  formerly  two 
distinct  towns,  one  called  Great  Rackheath,  the  other  Lit- 
tle Rackheath,  and  each  village  had  its  church.  Rackheath 
Parva  has  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  A 
family,  who  took  their  name  from  the  town,  had  a  consider- 
able share  of  a  fee  here  in  the  eighth  of  Richard  I.  Here 
was  a  priory,  the  temporalities  of  which  were  valued,  in  1428, 
at  41s.  3d. — Common  inclosed,  1799. 

Rackheath  hall  is  the  handsome  seat  of  sir  Edward 
Stracey,  hart. 

SALHOUSE.     Six  miles.     St. .     P.  476. 

Salehouse  or  Sallowes. — The  manors  mentioned  hereafter  in 
Wroxham,  extended  into  Salhouse,  it  being  a  hamlet  of  that 
town.    The  church  stands  high  and  has  a  square  tower. 

SPIXWORTH.  Four  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  74.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Spikesuurda. — ^In  the  chancel  of  this 
church  is  a  monument  with  the  effigy  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
to  the  memory  of  William  Peck  attd  his  wife,  also  inscriptions 
to  the  Longes,  loi-ds  of  the  manrvt  a^A  to  WiWiam  Davy, 

At  Spixworth  is  the  seat  of  xAtS.  1^^S^« 

The  Rev.  John  HoADLfexl  ^J.^tvwA»^OTd  atchbisViop  ot 
Armagh,  was  i 

The  Rev.  Thom 
Dissenters,  and 
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was  rector  of  Spixworth  in  1755 ;  he  also  held,  at  different 
periods,  Winburgh  and  Edgefield,  in  this  county.  He  died 
in  Norwich,  1753. — See  Chalmers*  Biog,  Diet. 

SPROWSTON.  Two  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  832. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Sprowestuna. — ^Was  held,  in 
1545,  by  the  Corbets,  sir  Thomas  Corbet,  son  and  heir 
of  sir  John,  the  last  baronet  of  the  family,  sold  the  manor 
and  estate  of  Sprowston  to  sir  Thomas  Adams,  bart.  lord 
mayor  of  Londoc,  1645.  From  this  family  the  estate  passed, 
by  sale,  to  sir  Lambert  Blackwell,  created  baronet  of  Sprows- 
ton hall,  July  16tb,  IVIO.  It  was  held  by  three  successive 
harts,  of  this  fiimily — sir  Lambert,  above  named,  sir  Charles, 
and  sir  Lambert,  all  of  whom  are  interred  in  the  vault 
under  the  chancel,  but  without  any  memorial  in  the  church. 
Sir  Lambert  Blackwell,  the  last  bart,  died  unmarried  and 
without  heirs  of  his  family,  in  1801,  having,  before  hia 
death,  sold  his  estates  here  to  Mr.  Boycatt,  of  Norwich,  by 
whose  grandson  and  heir,  John  Morse,  esq.  hiffh-sheriff  of 
Norfolk,  in  1807,  it  was  again  sold,  in  1802,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  the  hands  of  alderman  Davey  and  others,  by 
whom  a  large  portion  was  separately  sold  to  various  persons ; 
the  manor-house  and  principal  part  of  the  estate  was  sold 
to  Thomas  Woodruffe  Smith,  esq.  of  Stockwell  park  in  Sur- 
rey, in  whose  trustees  it  is  at  present.  The  church  has  a 
square  embattled  tower,  and  in  the  interior  are  two  Gothic 
stalls  and  a  piscina.  In  the  north  aisle  are  the  following 
monuments  to  the  Corbets : — 

Against  the  wall,  an  altar-tomb,  with  brass  portraitures, 
and  the  following  inscription  : — 

Here  nnder  this  tomb  lieth  buried,  in  tlie  mercy  of  Jesos  Christ, 
the  body  of  John  Corbet,  esq.  and  Jane  his  wife,  which  John  de- 
ceased the  28th  Day  of  I>ecember,  A^.  D"'.  1569;  and  the  said  Jane 

died  the  day  of  — ^— ^  A».  IS—.    Whois  bodie  and  soule 

God  gravnt  a  mardfall  Resorrectioon. 

Behind  the  male  figure  four  sons,  behind  the  female  six 
daughters.  Over  their  heads,  Corbet  in  the  centre,  Corbet 
and  Berney  on  one  side,  Berney  on  the  other.  *^  It  seems 
customary,''  says  the  editor  of  <Jotman*s  Brasses,  **  to  repre- 
sent every  person  of  good  family,  (excepting  indeed  he  were 
a  priest),  in  arms,  though  arms  were  not  his  profession. 
The  person  whom  this  brass  commemorates,  was  a  lawyer. 
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the  son  of  John  Corbet,  who  first,  in  1645,  became  lord 
of  the  maDor  of  SprowstoD,  and  spraog  from  the  Corbels 
of  Morton,  ia  Shropahire,  The  laciy  was  Jane,  daughter  of 
Ralph  Bemey,  esq.  of  Gunton.  She  gives  us  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  close  cap,  termed  the  Paris  head.  This  brass 
is  affixed  to  the  wall,  a  practise  which  became  common  aboat 
this  time." 

Id  the  north  uele  b  a  moDument  with  the  ^gies  of  sir 
Miles  Corbet,  and  his  tvTO  v/ives,  with  their  children,  on 
their  knees,  with  this  inscription : — 

Here  lletb  buried  the  boiUet  of  Sir  MlEea  Cwbet,  knight,  and  of 
Kwkerine  U«  Britwlfe,  one  of  the  deu^tori  ofSir  Cbibloplier  ae:r- 
doD,  of  BftkenaUiorp,  knu,  wSio  bad  I7  tier  S  (aanea,  and  three 
daughteri.  Alio  he  took  to  hU  lecond  wife,  dame  KatheriDe,  ooe  of 
the  doogiiten  of  Nicholai  Saimden,  of  Eweil,  esqnlTe,  and  bad  by 
ber  one  daogbter ;  irhich  Sir  Miles  deceased  j'  lOih  day  of  Jaae,  In 
r*  yere  of  oar  Lord  Ood,  IBOT.  Corbet  vith  crest,  a  sqnjrrel  sejant. 

This  monument  is  much  defaced. 

Here  is  also,  in  the  same  north  aisle,  an  altar-tomb,  with 
the  recumbent  figures  of  Thomas  Corbet,  son  and  heir  of 
■ir  Miles  Corbet,  and  Aon  Barrett,  his  wife,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

nomas  Corbellns,  An^fer,  fiUns  et  hcrei  Miiouis  Corbetti  E«|al- 
tb  DKorcm  dnxit  Annam  Barrettam.  fiUam  Edwardi  Barretti,  Amd- 
aeri,  EsseKleniis  ds  Bellowes— ex  ilU  snicepit  septem  fiiios  Sc  decern 
nlias,  vUam  vixit  Integerrimam  mnm*  Tirtntlbns  omstam  constant 
erat  Eec1eei»  Christl  ac  Reipablicte  Alamnns  Dccnon  sincemi  profes- 
sor pletatii  ac  vene  Caibotlcm  ReligionU,  Proteilaotlnro  derensor 
"-^nnos  in  quft  ReUglone  Tlxit  oblltqae  feiicis^me  31  Die  Menals  Oc- 
ris,  Anno  jClatis  tax  94.  Anno  qne  SalaCii  Noatrge,  161T. 
[.  TmoTHK,  iv.  7.—"  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  1  hive  finished 
course,  henecfortb  tbere  Is  lalil  np  far  nie  a  crowne  of  Righl- 
sness,  which  tlw  lAird  the  rlgbteooi  Judge  shall  rivc  me  at  that 
r,  and  not  to  me  oal;,  bnt  nnto  Ihem  also  that  love  hia  Hppearing." 
'  hannee  CorbetIM,  Armlger,  fliins  Si  hieres  mis  paremibna  hoc 
imentom  posnlt.'-At  one  end  Corbet,  at  the  other  Corbet  and 
Barrett. 

And  a  small  mural  monument  for  his  son  and  heii,  air 
John  Corbet,  created  baronet  t*n.aM-ftTrt  lames  \.  w»d  Ann 
Capel  his  wife.—  ***     ' 

In  remembrance  of  i 
life,  y«  lOthof  Jsncan', 
Margaret's  cfaorch.  We* 
of  sir  Arthar  Cape),  of 
bj  whom  lie  had  one  soi 


Joh 
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Anagranuna,  Johanes  Corbettas  Miles. 

Sanctusne  is  homo  et  liber 

£n  Saoctas  tste  homo  liber : 

O  Qnam  respondeDs  omen  tibi  Nominis  ISTE 

EN  jam  LIBER  HOMO  est  qui  modo  SANCTUS  erat. 

Above,  Corbet,  with  a  hand,  gules,  in  a  canton  ;  below, 
same,  with  Capel. 

On  a  brass  in  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle — 

Here  lyeth  y«  bodie  of  Robert  Spelman,  the  4  sonne  of  John 
Spelman,  of  Narboroagh,  Esquyer,  which  Robert  deceased  the  11th 
Day  of  janaarye,  A^  1685.* 

On  a  mural  monument  in  the  north  aisle,  with  figures,  now 
much  mutilated,  of  a  man  in  robes,  and  his  wife  kneeling 
in  small  size,  with  their  children,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of 
Knolles,  gulei,  on  a  chevron  argent,  three  roses  of  the  field, 
tipped  vert,  seeded  or,  with  a  crescent  for  difference,  Knolles 
impaling  Berney  and  Knolles,  impaling,  gules,  a  saltire  be- 
tween four  cross  crosslets,  Jitche,  argent,  probably  Denny, 
is  this  inscription — 

Here  resteth  the  bodies  of  Christopher  Knolles,  and  his 

second  Wyffe,  the  daughter  of  John  Berney,  of  Langley,  Esqaier. 
Theyihad  issue  together  syx  sonnes  and  three  daughters,  which 
Christopher  Knolles  departed  this  life  the  29th  daye  of  December, 
1010,  bi  the  67  th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  costly  monument,  with  two  recumbent 
figures,  to  the  memory  of  sir  Thomas  Adams,  bart.  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

Lector 
Sub  hoc  Marmore  Civitatis  pater  Londinensis 

Senator  olimque  Pnetor  celeberrimns 

'(Uni  com  Uxore  Charlssima  denod  sepnItA) 

Thomas  Adams  jacct  Miles  et  Baronettns 

Jnstitiae  Expeditor  sincerns,  Orphanonim  Trophus 

Sancti  Thomasit  Hospitii  pmses 

Natalis  illi  sedes  (Salopiae)  Wemeesinro. 

Ubi  Scholam  Orammatices  liber^  ditavit 

Habet  et  alma  Mater  Cantabrigia, 

Cur  tanto  gaudeat  filio  et  patrono 

Praelecttones  enim  snis  sumptibns  fundavit  Arabicas. 

Manus  semper  apernit  panperibns 

Portas  peregrinis,  ipsumqne  pectus 

Literanim  Candidatis. 

•  Thli  wu  probably  ion  of  sir  Miles  Corbers  second  wtfe,  by  ber  first  hasband 
Spelman. 
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Vir  inconcoBsft  fide  et  Fortitodine 

Qui  Id  pessimo  saecnlo  optimiu  evasit 

£t  turri  Londinensi  inclusus,  vidcuHs 

Se  potius  snbmissit  qoam  Kegem  denegando 

CoDscientiam  violaret. 

Flora  Tells  LoDdiDum  conHule 

£t  ex  Paonariorum  fratemitate  discito. 

Qaantam  nnmmorum  lis  concredidit 

Ad  usnm  ejosdem  Mysterii  TyroDam^ 

Sic  operibos  bonis  ac  dicbos  plenos 

Postqoam  Octogesimnm  primnm  Annom  compleverat 

£t  craciatus  graTissimos  calcoli  (qoi  pond  as  anciarnm 

Viginti  qoinqne  saperaverat)  Invicta  patientii  pertiiUsset> 

Feb.  24,  MDCLzyii .  vitae  tsdiis  solotas. 

In  Ccelomm  gaadia  snblatas  est — 

Ex  Uxore  dulcissima 

Qninqne  filios  et  qnatuor  filias  genait, 

£x  qnibns  tres  tantisper  filias  et  nnicum. 

Filium  Oulielmom,  Baronettam  et  Haeredem 

Qui  optimis  parentibus, 

Hoc  Monnmentam  erexit.* 

Also  a  small  mural  tablet,  with  the  following — 

Under  this  marble  lyeth  the  Body  of  Dame  Anne  Adams,  Wife  to 
sir  William  Adams,  bart.  by  whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  one  daughter^ 
who  departed  this  life  of  her  tenth  child,  in  the  38rd  year  of  her  age, 
aist  of  Febmary,  1674. 

In  the  chancel  are  the  following  memorials : — 

A  stone  to  the  memory  of  James  Hobart,  esq.  son  of  sir 
Miles  Hobart,  K.  B.,  late  of  Beeston,  who  died  1694. 

Katherine  his  wife,  1710,  «t.  sixty  nine. 

Katherine  his  grandchild,  170G,  aet.  seventeen. 

Thomas  Hobart,  gent.,  Nov.  20th,  1718,  ttt.  thirty-two. 

Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Gooch,  Janu- 
ary 9th,  1718,  set.  thirty-three. 

A  mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  sir  Paul  Paynter, 
of  Muswell  hill  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  1686  ;  his  wife 
Rachel,  daughter  of  sir  Charlea  ComwalUs,  of  Beeston  hall* 
kniffht,  their  two  sons  and  daucrbter. 

Also  a  mural  monument,  witWo  bu«t,  to  the  memory  of  "Na- 
thaniel Micklethwait,  esq.  wvl.  AVe^n^T.  «^-  twenty-eigtit. 

And  at  the  east  end  a  K^^  ^Va  monument^  Vu  stat^wr^ 
marble,  with  allegorical  figvT^^^^  u^J  Bac«»>  *^^  ^^*  ^^^  *^    * 
inscribed  below —  ^^4  - 

•  See  an  interestiog  Ufe  of  lir  1W^\  ^/'jVCb^* «*>**S!r^t!f  ^*    '^^ 

dreamiUDcet  alloded  to  in  the  iboy^*^   X        y^^.iS^W''  ***** 
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To  the  Memory  of 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Lady  Wilhelmma  Maria  Micklethwah, 

Wife  of  Nathaniel  Micklcthwait,  Esq. 

of  Beeston  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 

eldeat  daughter  of  George  fonrth  Earl  of  Waldegrave^ 

born  Jnly  ISlh,  1783, 
died  February,  aoth,  1805. 

I  quaere  Lector  annon  sit  lucrom  mori 
Cum  moriens  vitani  dat  et  accipit 
Mortalem  nato,  ^ternam  sibi. 

A  fair  was  annually  held  in  this  parish,  but  the  frequenters 
of  it  making  it  a  nuisance,  from  their  disorderly  conduct,  it 
was  discontinued  1826. — Inclosure  act,  1800. 

The  ancient  mansion,  Sprowston  hall,  built,  according  to 
Spelman,  by  John  Corbet,  who  died  1559,  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Talbot,  who  has  made  extensive 
improvements  in '  the  house,  and  formed  a  very  beautiful 
garden  and  pleasure  ground.  In  the  parish  also  is  Sprowston 
lodge,  a  handsome  villa  residence,  belonging  to  John  Stra- 
cey,  esq. 

MiLBS  Corbet,  esq.  brother  of  sir  John  Corbet,  was  of 
Lincoln's  inn.  In  the  time  of  the  long  parliament  he  was 
one  of  the  registrars  in  Chancery,  worth  700/.  per  annum, 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  scandalous  ministers,  worth 
1000/.  per  annum,  and  chairman  of  a  committee  in  1642,  as 
appears  by  an  order  under  his  hand,  dated  November  16th, 
to  John  Hunt,  sergeant  at  arms,  to  arrest  and  bring  before 
him,  William  Marsh,  gent. ;  and  beiug  one  of  king  Charleses 
judges,  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  At  the  resto- 
ration he  ited  to  Holland,  where  he  was  seized  by  Downing 
the  king's  envoy,  sent  into  England,  1661,  and  executed  as 
a  traitor. 

STANNINGHALL.  Six  miles.  See  Horetead.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Staningehalla. — ^The  church  was  standing 
in  1505,  but  dilapidated  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. 

TAVERHAM.  Six  miles.  St.  Edmund.  P.  192.  Written 
Tfturesham  in  Domesday-book. — The  old  church  and  chan- 
cel were  destroyed  by  lightning,  September,  1459,  The 
present  church  has  a  tower,  round  at  bottom  and  octaugolar 
at  top.  To  the  church  is  attached  a  cemetry,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  bodies  of  the  Sothertons  and  the  BranthwayteB. 
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The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Taverham^  is  mentioned  in  1499. 
At  Taverham  is  the  seat  of  N.  Micklethwait,  esq. 

Robert  Scamler,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Taverham,  was  au- 
thor of  "  Sermons  on  several  Occasions,'*  1677  and  1685. 

WROX  HAM.  Six  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  351.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Uurochem  and  Uurochesham. — This 
village  is  remarkable  for  its  broad,  which  abounds  with  fish, 
particularly  pike  and  perch.  On  this  piece  of  water  is 
held  an  annual  water  frolic. 

At«Wroxham  are  the  residences  of  Mrs.  Southwell,*  and 
the  Rev.  John  Humfrey. 


HUNDRED  OF  TUNSTEAD. 


Is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Happing;  on  the  N.  by  North  £t^ 
pingham  and  the  British  ocean ;  by  South  Erpingham  on  the 
W. ;  and  by  Taverham  and  Walsham  hundreds  on  the  S. ; 
It  is  in  extent,  from  Paston  to  St.  Benet*s  abbey,  thirteen 
miles,  and  is  about  six  miles  in  width.  This  hundred,  with 
that  of  Happing,  made  up  Waxton  deanery,  the  deans  of 
which  were  collated  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

ASHMANHAUGH.  Eight  miles.  St.  Swithin.  P.  128. 
Ashmenhaugh  or  Ashmanhaw. — In  this  church  is  an  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  the  Bacons. — Inclosure  act,  1808. 

BACTON.  '  Seventeen  miles.      St.  Andrew.      P.  388. 
Or  Bacton  written  in  Domesday -book,  Baketuna. — Here  in 
ancient  times  was  a  park.     The  church  has  a  square  tower^ 
and  one  bell,  and  the  arms   ^f  pastoiJi  «^Tf«  upon  t\ie  soutli- 
east  buttress.     In  1486,  a  i   ^^^y  vias  \cft  for  buWding  tbc 


easi  Duuress.     in  140U,   a   i   ^aqS  ^^^  ^^^*  ^"*  ouiimm*^  ^^^ 
tower.     Here  are  the  m^w^^    oi  ^^^  CoTuwaWvs,  HuuV> 
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ingfieldy  Latimers  and  Peches  Halls.  Bacton  is  a  rural 
situation,  where  the  meanest  cottaire  bears  the  marks  of 
comfort. 

Broamholme  and  the  Priory,  was  a  hamlet  to  Bacton. 
William  de  Glanville  son  of  Ralph  or  Robert  founded  here  a 
priory  for  Cluniac  monks  (as  a  cell  to  Castle  Acre  in  thb 
county)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1. 11  Id,  dedicated  to  St.  An« 
drew,  and  endow^  it  with  lands  in  Bacton,  Keswick,  &c. 
The  seal  of  the  prior  is  round  and  large,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  of  red  wax,  the  impress  being  the  west  end  of 
the  priory  church ;  under  an  arch  in  the  centre  is  the  figure 
St.  Andrew  seated,  a  glory  round  his  head,  his  right  hand 
elevated,  and  holding  a  cross.  The  legend  was  (but  it  is 
somewhat  broken) — 

SIGILLUM  PRIORIS  ET  CONVENT  SEJ  ANDREB 

DE  BROMHOLD. 

Broomholm  priory  was  erected  1113,  but  at  the  time  Buck 
published  his  Views  of  Monasteries,  1738,  a  great  part  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  church  of  the  convent,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  building  connected  with  it,  were 
standing,  and  in  a  comparative  perfect  state.  They  are  now 
almost  all  level  with  the  ground,  and  all  that  is  left  worth 
notice,  is  represented  in  CotmaiCB  Etchings,     A  part  of  its 
architecture  is  so  entirely  of  the  same  style  as  Norwich  ca- 
thedral, that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  they  are  of  the 
same  era,  they  may  probably,  says  Mr.  Cotman,  be  of  the 
same  hand.    Its  great  source  of  importance  and  profit  was  a 
cross,  said  to  be  made  of  the  wood  of  that  on  which  our 
Saviour  suffered,  and  possessed  of  such  virtue,  that  (accord- 
ing to  Capgrave)  nineteen  blind  persons  were  restored  to 
sight  by  it,  and  thirty-nine  persons  were  even  raised  from 
the  destd.*    It  appears  from  the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p. 
81,  that  one  of  the  Paston  family  was  buried  at  Broomholm 
priory.     Keswic,  or  Casewic,  was  a  town  joining  to  Bacton, 
in  vS&2  the  church  was  standing, — Inclosure  act,  1812. 

BARTON  TURF.     Ten  miles.     St  Michael.     P.  371. 
<]!alled  in  old  writings  Barton  by  Broomholm,  and  written 


*  An  Rnilish  priest,  who  officiated  in  the  emperor's  chapel,  at  Constantioopie, 
having  under  bix  kecpins;  a  cross,  made  of  the  wood  of  oar  Saviour's ;  on  the  death  of 
the  emperor  he  brought  It  Into  Enzland,  and  would  not  part  with  It  to  any  monastery 
unless  they  would  take  him  and  his  two  sons  into  It,  with  which  condltioB  f  h«  monka 
or  the  bouse  complied. 


B'tuna  in  Domesday -book.  The  church  m  a  hsndaome  struc- 
ture, on  an  eminence,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  five  bells.  The 
jrarcb  or  entrance  is  on  the  north  side,  which  seldom  occurs, 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Iselkyn,  Venner, 
and  Joy,  In  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  this  church,  says 
Blomefield,  ia  this  inscription  : — 

Here  sra  laid  nnder  ttiU  ilone  in  the  cle; 
Tfaamu  Amyi  SDd  bis  wyffe  Uugery, 
SomBtims  we  were  ai  yon  now  be. 
And  ai  we  be  after  tbij  «liall  ye ; 
Of  the  Eoodi  M  God  hai  the  laid  Thomas  leol, 
Did  make  thii  chapelt  of  a  good  intent : 
Wfaerefore  they  deiire  of  yon  that  be 
To  pny  for  them  to  the  Ia>t  etemtty. 

1  beseeeli  all  people  far  sad  ner 

To  pray  for  me  Thomai  Amyi,  bearlity, 
WUcb  g«ve  a  roeiaboake  and  made  thJi  cliapel  here, 

And  a  salt  of  blew  damaik  alio  gare  I, 

Of  God,  ISII,  and  (  yere, 

I  the  laid  Thomsi  deceued  rerily, 
And  tbe  4th  day  of  Augnit,  wai  buried  here, 

On  whoie  loal  Qad  haxe  mercy. 

In  the  chancel  is  an  inscription  to  John  Idewvn. 

BEESTON.  Ten  miles.  St.  Lawrence.  P.  64.  Written 
in  Domesday-book  Besctuoa,  and  came  to  the  Prestons  from 
the  Hobarts.— The  church  has  a  round  embattled  towei  with 
one  bell,  and  stands  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  ttie  park. 
The  body  of  the  church  was  almost  entirely  constructed  by 
the  late  sir  Thomas  Preston,  bart,  who  died  in  the  spring 
of  1820.  The  chancel  is  finished  in  a  good  style.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  copy  of  Wett'i  picture  of  the  Last  Supper.  Against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  mural  monument  of  white 
marble,  with  monuments  to  the  Preston  family,  since  then 
first  settlement  here,  among  whV<^b  the  following: — 


Cock,  Armlj 
fuit,  sobolu 
roil  filU  full 
Hoc  monnDi 
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Here  are  also  other  inscriptions  to  the  Preston  family. 

Beestan  Hall,  is  now  the  seat  of  l^dy  Preston,  and  hnn 
long  been  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Prestons, 
who  were  originally  from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the 
hundred  of  Babergh,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  where  they 
are  found  settled  as  gentlemen,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  family  distinguished  themselves  as  loyalists  in  the  civil 
war,  and  Jacob  Preston,  esq.  of  Beeston,  was  one  of  the  four 
gentlemen  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  unfortunate  Charles 
during  his  imprisonment.  He  was  the  favoured  servant  of 
his  illustrious  master,  who,  as  the  last  tribute  of  affection, 
presented  him,  when  upon  the  scaffold,  with  an  emerald  ring, 
which  is  still  preserved  with  veneration  at  this  seat.  The 
mansion  was  rebuilt  in  1786,  by  the  late  Jacob  Preston, 
esq.,  near  the  site  of  the  former.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
two  stories  in  one  height ;  the  elevation  is  simple  and  pleas- 
ing, at  each  angle  are  slender  octangular  turrets,  terminating 
in  pinnacles,  ornamented  with  crockets  and  tinials,  and  the 
three  divisions  into  which  the  front  is  equally  formed,  are 
surmounted  by  battlements,  having  blank  shields  between 
the  embrasures,  above  which  rises  the  roof,  of  high  pitch 
and  clustered  chimnies.  On  each  side  of  the  lai*ge  window 
over  the  entrance,  are  niches,  with  slightly  ornamented  ca- 
nopies. The  park,  which  is  extensive,  possesses  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  wood,  water,  and  varied  ground,  fur- 
ther embellished  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Richmond. — See  a  view 
of  this  house  in  Neaki*  Gentlemen's  Seats. 

BRADFIELD.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Giles.  P.  195.  This 
town  does  not  occur  in  Domesday-book,  being  part  of  the 
manor  of  Trunch  or  Gimmingham.  The  roof  on  the  east  part 
of  the  aisles  of  this  church,  has  been  curiously  painted,  with 
histories  of  the  saints,  whose  chapels  were  there.  A  legacy 
was  left  in  1503,  for  making  of  the  steeple  (tower). 

CROSTWICKE.  Sixteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  84. 
Or  Crostweyt,  written  Crostwit  in  Domesday-book.  Held 
at  one  time  by  the  Le  Gross's. — Vide  their  pedigree  in  Blome- 
field.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  three  bells,  and 
here  is  an  inscription  with  an  ^'  Orate^''  to  Henry  Lesingham. 
Sir  Edmund  Jcnney,  by  his  will,  in  1522,  bequeaths  the 
>vhole  manor  of  Crostwick,  "to  my  lady  Payghton,  widue. 


late  wjflc  unto  sir  Edmund  Payghton,  for  certain  years,  &c.' 
Item  "  1  H'ill  that  she  that  shall  be  ninrried  to  roy  heir,  by 
the  assigament  of  that  lady,  her  executor  or  assigns,  shall 
have  for  her  joynture  this  manor  by  the  same."  Here  ia 
Crostwick  Hall  manor,  and  a  town  called  Clare. 

DiLHAM  with  Pereford.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Nieholas. 
P.  420,  The  church  standB  by  itself,  a  furlong  north-east 
of  the  village.  In  the  north  aisle  is  an  ancient  monument 
with  the  efligies  of  a  nian  and  woman,  io  memory  of  an  In- 
gloss.     Here  is  St.  Bennet  of  Holm's  fee. 

In  1812,  an  act  was  passed  for  making  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  rivers  Ant  and  Bure,  rear  Wayford  bridge,  Dilham, 
lo  the  towns  of  North  Walsham  and  AnUngham  ;  this  canal 
has  been  completed,  and  answers  well. 

On  excavating  for  this  canal,  there  were  dug  up  two  pair 
of  the  horns  of  the  ox,  and  five  pair  of  deer  horns,  and  tlie 
skeleton  of  a  human  body,  all  of  which,  except  the  latter, 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Vouard,  to  the  Norwich  Museum,  aul 
form  a  part  of  the  attraction  of  that  interesting  collection. 

EDINGTHORPE.  Sixteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  17A. 
The  chnrch  has  a  tower  partly  round  and  partly  square,  and 
in  the  interior  is  a  Gothic  screen,  which  has  been  etched  by 
Cotman. — See  his  AntiqKitiet  of  Norfolk,  two  vols.  *mall  4to. 

FELMINGHAM.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  S61. 
Written  Felmicham  in  Domesday -book. — In  this  church  is 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jermy,  esq.  and  hw 
two  wives,  1503.     Here  is  Brians'  manor. 

HONING.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  268.  Written  Honing  in  Domesday -book.— In  the  church 
is  a  brass  lo  Nicholas  Parker,  1496,  who  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  some  of  the  fi-gt  families  io  the  county,  for 
Blomefield  says,  that  on  hia  ^oae  ^cre  the  arms  of  Boys, 
Erpingham,  Repps,  and  Gv^T"  VyWft.  t»<A  oue  oi  to  how- 
ever remain,  nor  is  there ^^\t>*^oU«^  ««  ^^'V  *VS 
account  which  Parkins  Kit,  ^^^  ^■«V^«»>i.  ^*^*V  w .  t«, 
bui^h  manor.    At  Honf^''^^^^  \.V^U«^'«^««^«*  C^V.^i.««V- 

HORNING.    Nineij^.^Ci^^       ^^^-^.    '•'^-    ^"'' 
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ten  in  Domesday-book  Horningham.    At  the  survey,  this 
town  was  found  to  be  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbot  of 
St.  Bennetts  of  Holm.     Holm  was  a  solitary  plaice  in  the 
marshes  called  Cowholm,  if  not  at  Smitbdon,   &c.,  and 
given  (according  to  the  tradition  of  the  monks)  by  Horns,  a 
little  prince,  to  a  society  of  religious  hermits,  under  the 
government  of  Suneman,  about  the  year  800,  who,  (with  the 
chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  by  them  here  buUt),  were  all  de- 
stroyed in  the  general  devastation  of  this  county  by  the 
Danes,  in  870.     In  the  next  century,  Walfric,  a  holy  man, 
gathered  seven  companions  here  and  rebuilt  the  chapel  and 
houses.     They  had  resided  here  some  years  when  Canute 
the  Dane,  founded  and  endowed  at  Holme  an  abbey  of  Be- 
nedictine monks,  before  1020.     This  abbey  was  fortified  by 
the  monks,  with  strong  walls,  <&c.,  that  it  resembled  a  castle 
more  than  a  cloister,  and  as  tradition  says,  held  out  some 
time  against  the  Conqueror,  till  betrayed  by  the  treachery 
of  one  of  the  monks,  on  condition  of  his  being  made  abbot, 
which  was  done,  and  he,  ordered  to  be  hung  directly  after* 
Holm  was  a  mitred  abbey,  and  many  of  the  royal  family  vi- 
sited it.     In  1469,  on  Wednesday,  in  Whitsun  week,  the 
mayor,  and  aldermen,  and  about  one  hundred  citizens  of 
Norwich,  waited  on  horseback  on  king  Edward  the  I  Vs. 
mother  here,  with  a  petition  to  her. — See  two  views  of  the 
gate  of  St.  Bennet  of  Holm,  engraved  at  the  expense  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,*  also  a  wood  cut  in  the  reprint  of  Dic^r- 
dale's  Monasticon,  ed.  1820,  p.  81.  part  234.,  by  which,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  stately  pile ;  on  one  side  of  the  arch, 
a  person  was  represented  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and 
on  the  other  a  lion,  much  defaced  bv  time.     Over  the  arch  of 
this  gate  were  the  arms  of  De  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  Beau- 
champ,  earl  of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Clare,  Valence,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  earl  of  Arundel,  &c. ;  on  the  east  side  were  the 
arms  of  England  and  France,  and  over  it  those  of  Arundel, 
Erpingham,  Hastings,  &c.    In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  the  following  jingling  rhymes  were  written  as  a 
lampoon  on  this  abbey : — 

Porticam  Regale  Facnam  Oladiale 

^ignam  Capitate  HoHpitalitas  parcimoniale 

^  In  Uie  Doke's  PaUce  at  Korwichp  at  the  entrance  of  a  honse  near  the  river,  was 
a  large  gravestone,  with  an  abbot  In  his  rob«8,  scalptnred  thereon,  &c. ;  it  was  brooghl 
from  the  ruius  of  this  abbey— query,  where  Is  it  now  f 
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Sordidum  Mappale  IfOM  in  caminis  frigidaLe 

Olas  sine  sale  Vadia  servieDtiom  valde  vane 

Cervisia  Norale  Ideo  hospites  ibiint  sioe  vale 

Stratum  Lapidale  Fastolf  eis  benefactor  ampliale 

Stabnlam  Sordidale.  £1  valde  cito  monachis  Immeroo- 

riale. 

The  annual  revenues,  according  to  Speedy  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, were  677/.  9f.  Sd.  In  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry 
Vlll.  these  were  exchanged  by  bishop  Rugge  or  Reppes  for 
those  of  Norwich,  but  the  bishop  being  bound  to  provide  for 
the  prior  and  twelve  monks ;  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his 
dignity,  and  obtained  leave  to  resign,  with  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  marks  per  annum.  The  bishop's  exchange  and  his 
folly  soon  after  became  the  subject  of  the  following  satire  : 

Poor  Will  thoa  rugged  art  and  ragged  all 

Thy  abbey  cannot  bless  thee  In  sach  fame 
To  keep  a  palace  fair  and  stately  hall 

When  gone  is  thence,  what  should  maintain  the  same  ? 
First  pay  thy  debts,  and  hence  return  to  cell. 

And  pray  the  blessed  saint,  whom  thou  dost  serve, 
That  others  may  maintain  the  palace  well, 

For  if  tlion  stay  it,  we  all  are  like  to  starve. 

Part  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls  that  inclosed  an  area 
of  thirty  acres  yet  remain,  but  the  vestiges  of  the  once  stately 
buildings  are  no  more,  a  part  of  the  magnificent  gateway 
excepted,  and  this  is  partially  obscured  by  a  draining  mill 
erected  over  it. 

Dugdale  has  preserved  the  design  of  a  church  at  Hulme, 
taken  while  the  building  was  standing,  from  which  the  an- 
tiquarian may  form  some  idea  of  the  late  Saxon,  or  early 
Norman  architecture  of  the  buildings  of  this  county. — ^Vide 
also  Bromley  an  the  Fine  Arts,  vol.  Ii.  p.  279.     Sir  Heniy 
Spelman  tells  us,  that  there  was  in  hb  time  a  great  part  of 
the  ruins  of  this  abbey,  which,  by  some  arms  visible  upon 
them,  shewed  those  parts  to  have  been  added  long  alter 
Canutes  time.     Cockle  shells  liave  been  dug  up  here. 

The  abbey  was  situate  in  ^u^  midst  of  a  now  dreary  and 
solitary  marsh,  not  likely  to  K     ^Voaen  iot  the  vrboVeaomencas 
of  the  air.     The  remains  of^  •  -  oBCie  ^grand  and  milted  ab- 
bey, are  now  very  small        ^^    A\\\«.'^^^^^  m\daloi  a\evev 
marsh,  intersected  by  a  L  ^t©-^    .xSv\>«  ^^  ^^^^^^  *^^?, 
ditches,  yet  we  are  told  ^^^i  ^T^^^l  ^^  '\f  "^Zle^N 
rounding  this  spot  are  perl  V^^*  \tV  AifeV^oTV\ieuVon^ev.t>r. 

V 
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Horning  has  in  it  two  villages,  one  called  the  upper  and 
the  other  the  lower  street.  The  church  has  a  tall  square 
tower  with  one  hell. — Inclosure  act,  1807. 

HOVETON  or  Eofton.  Eight  miles.  St.  John  and  St. 
Peter.  P.  387.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Hovetuna.  The 
church  of  St.  Peter  was  rebuilt  with  brick  in  1624,  and  the 
church  of  St.  John,  is  situate  on  an  eminence  commanding  a 
view  of  the  river  and  broad,  south  of  it ;  the  tower  is  of 
neat  brick  work,  built  in  1765,  and  here  is  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Blofield,  who  represented  the  city  of 
Norwich  in  parliament  six  times,  he  died  1708.  Hoveton 
broad,  is  one  of  several  large  pieces  of  water  through  which 
the  navigable  river  Bure  runs.* 

Hoveton  St.  Peter  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Burroughes, 
and  Hoveton  St.  John  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Catthorp  Blo^eld. 

Anthony  Aufrere,  esq.  the  present  proprietor  of  a 
considerable  estate  in  this  parish,  is  the  author  of  ''A  Trans- 
lation of  Salis*s  Travels  through  various  Provinces  of  Na- 
ples," 8vo.  1795  ;  also  "  A  Warning  to  Britons,  against 
French  Perfidy,"  from  the  German,  12mo.  1798.  He  is  also 
editor  of  the  Lockhart  Papers,  two  vols.  4to.  1817.  Mr.  A. 
resides  abroad. 

IRSTEAD,  Instead  or  Irstede,  Eleven  miles.  St.  Mi- 
chael. P.  152.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Oresteda,  is 
situate  in  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  marshes,  where  also 
stands  the  church,  and  near  to  the  navigable  river  Ant. 

Henry  Headley,  a  very  elegant  poet  and  critic,  was  a 
native  of  this  place,  and  born  in  1766 ;  his  father  Avas  vicar 
of  North  Walsh  am.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Parr,  then  master  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Norwich,  and  even  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  exhibited  a 
superior  elegance  of  mind,  taste,  and  genius.  He  had  a  cer- 
tain pensiveness  of  manner  which  conciliated  esteem  and 
sympathy,  and  which,  though  it  might  in  part  have  been 
excited  by  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  was  promoted 
and  increased  by  his  studious  pursuits.    From  Norwich  he 

removed  in  1782,  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  member 

—  -     -         - 

*  Each  of  tlieiic  broads  is  distingnithed  by  the  name  of  the  parish  it  belongs  to,  n 
Wroxham,  Wood  Bastwick,  Ranworth,  and  Sooth  Walpham.  These  broads  are  said 
to  cover  not  lers  tiian  five  hinidrc-d  acres,  abound  in  pike,  perch,  roach,  eel,  teoch, 
bream,  &c.,  and  are  mnch  resorted  lo  for  fishing  or  sailing. 
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of  Trinity  college,  and  iivhile  at  this  place,  the  study  of  old 
English  poetry  superseded  every  other  literary  pursuit.  He 
left  Oxford  after  a  residence  of  three  years,  in  which  in^ 
terval  he  lost  his  father;  his  friends  could  not  for  some 
months  at  this  time,  discover  the  place  of  his  residence, 
but  that  at  length  it  appeared  he  was  married,  and  had  re- 
tired to  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire.  From  another  authority, 
however,  we  learn,  that  during  his  occasional  visits  from 
Oxford  to  his  friends  in  Norfolk,  he  formed  an  attachment 
of  the  tenderest  kind  to  a  very  beautiful  woman,  but  of  no 
fortune,  who  survived  him.  Many  of  the  most  charming  and 
interesting  of  his  poetical  compositions  were  addressed  to 
this  lady.  The  connexion  appeared  to  their  common  friends 
to  be  indiscreet,  and  the  object  of  his  affections  married  a 
deserving  man,  by  whom  she  became  afterwards  the  happy 
mother  of  a  lovely  family.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did 
marry  hastily,  in  the  anguish  of  disappointment  a  lady,  who 
died  before  him.  From  Matlock  he  went  to  reside  at  Nor- 
wich, and  in  a  short  time  the  consumptive  tendency  of  his 
constitution  rendered  it  advisable  to  try  the  climate  of  Lis- 
bon, from  which  he  returned  only  to  die  at  Norwich,  in 
November,  1788.  What  Headley  might  have  produced  had 
he  lived  to  persevere  in  the  line  of  study  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  may  be  easily  conjectured,  from  the  "  Select  Beau- 
ties of  Ancient  English  Poetry/'  which  he  published  in  1787, 
two  vols.  8vo.  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Windham.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  given  a  new  direction  to  the  public  taste,  and 
to  have  pointed  out  to  poetical  antiquaries  those  objects  of 
research,  which  they  have  since  pursued  with  equal  avidity 
and  success.  These  volumes  soon  became  popular,  and 
certainly  possess  various  claims  to  attention,  whether  we 
consider  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which  the  selection 
was  made,  or  the  neatness,  point,  and  felicitous  discrimi- 
nation of  character  with  which  the  biographical  sketches 
are  universally  marked.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Headley  had  published  a  small  volume  of  original 
poems,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  some  papers  to  the 
"Olla  Podrida,'*  and  to  a  less  known  periodical  paper, 
entitled  "The  Lucubrations  of  Abel  Slug/'  of  which  a  few 
numbers  were  only  printed 

The  Rev.  William  Gunk  B.  D.  rector  of  Irstead^  is  the 
author  of  ''An  Inquiry  into  ihe  Origin  and  Influence  of  Go- 
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thic  Architecture/'  royal  8vo.  1810 ;  "Historia  Brittonum/' 
edited  in  the  tenth  century,  by  Mark  the  Hermit,  with  notes 
and  illustrations^  royal  8vo. — Inclosure  act,  1816. 

NEATISHEAD.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  676. 
Neatisfaerd  or  Netesherd,  written  in  Domesday-book,  Sna- 
tesherda,  or  Snatesherd. — ^This  lordship  was  given  by  Ca- 
nute to  the  abbot  of  St.  Bennetts,  on  his  foundation  of  the 
monastery  at  Hulm.  The  church  of  Neatishead  is  now  no 
more  than  what  was  the  chancel  of  the  old  church,  which 
was  a  very  fine  building,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  a  spire,  of 
about  the  era  of  Edward  IV.  Over  the  present  west  door 
are  inserted  in  the  wall  some  remains,  consisting  of  rich  ta- 
bernacle work,  of  an  ancient  monument  of  one  of  the  Cubitt 
family.  In  the  old  register  is  a  rude  sketch,  by  a  former 
parish  clerk,  of  the  church  as  it  was  originally.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Cubet  and  Marmore,  to  the 
latter  were  the  following  monkish  rhymes  : 

Will'ms  jacet  hie  Emmyson  Marmore  teite 
lUe  vicar,  ecclesie  fuit  nujas  honeste 
Impensis  siroal  expensis  decoravit  eandem 
Qoinquaginta  tribas  libris,  aed  fanere  tandem 
Migrante  loce  pia  qa  nata  est  Virso  Maria, 
Anno  mil  c  qiiater  qno  simplex  l  fait  x  ter 
Exoremas  ita  sibi  detnr  ceiica  vita. 

Inclosure  act,  1808. 

PASTON.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  238.  Is 
situate  exactly  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  Norfolk  coast. 
The  church  was  surrounded  by  some  beautiful  ash  trees,  and 
the  interior  of  the  edifice  contains  a  monument  of  consider- 
able interest  from  its  being  the  work  of  Nathaniel  Stone,  a 
sculptor  and  architect  of  considerable  talent  in  his  day.* 
This  monument  is  composed  of  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
lady,  as  large  as  life,  and  is  to  the  memory  of  lady  Catherine 
P'aston,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

To  the  reviving  memory  of  the  vertuoos  and  right  worthy  Dame 

•  We  owe,  savs  Mr.  Diillaway,  in  bU  splendid  edition  of  '  Walpole's  Anecdotes/ 
(and  he  says  trne)  to  Nathaniel  Stone  the  fall  praise  of  having  deviated,  with  more 
socceas  than  his  immediate  predecessors,  fkx>m  the  stiff  Gothic  style,  yet  his  approaches 
towards  claksic  grace  were  distant.  During  the  time  of  his  practise,  the  French,  Flem> 
Ings,  or  Italians,  broaght  to  England  sometimes  the  manner  or  Gangeon  or  Pilon, 
sometimes  a  debased  imitation  of  John  of  Bologna,  and  sonitimes  the  taste  of  Beridni, 
bnt  never  a  pare  style  and  sound  principles.— vol.  i.  p.  M,  note. 
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Katherinb  Paston,  danghter  of  the  right  wonhipfal  sir  Thomas 
Knevet,  knight,  and  wife  of  sir  Edmand  Paston,  vtith  whom  she  lived 
in  wedlock  twenty-six  years,  and  had  yssue  two  sonnes,  yet  surviving, 
William  and  Thomas.  She  departed  this  life,  March  lOtb,  1628,  and 
lyetli  here  entombed,  expecting  a  joyfhl  resurrection. 

The  following  inscription  was  written  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Donne: — 

Not  that  she  needeth  monument  of  stone 
For  her  well  gotten  fame  to  rest  upon. 
But  this  was  reared  to  testify  that  shee 
Lives  in  their  loves  that  still  survivors  be, 
For  unto  Virtue  who  first  raised  her  name, 
She  left  the  preservation  of  the  same ; 
And  to  Posterity  remain  it  shall, 
When  marble  monuments  decay  shall  all. 


On  a  tablet  at  the  base, 

Can  man  be  silent,  and  not  praises  finde. 

For  her  that  lived  the  praise  of  woman  kind. 

Whose  outward  frame  was  lent  the  world  to  gess, 

What  shapes  oar  souls  shall  wear  in  happiness, 

Whose  virtue  did  all  ill  so  over  sway. 

That  her  whole  life  was  one  communion-day. 

Here  is  also  a  monument  for  sir  Edward  Paston,  executed 
by  the  same  artist,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  account. 
Vide  his  Diary : — 

''  In  1629, 1  made  a  tomb  for  my  lady  Paston,  of  Norfolk,  and  set 
it  up  at  Paston,  and  was  very  extraordinarily  entertained  there,  and 
payd  for  it  340/."— Vide  DaUatcay^s  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

The  monument  to  sir  Edmund  Paston,  also  by  Stone, 
cost  100/.  In  Paston  church  is  interred  Clement  Paston^ 
and  Beatrice  his  wife;  also  sir  William  Paston  the  judge, 
(vide  his  article) ;  and  here  is  a  brass  to  Erasmus  Paston 
and  his  wife,  1538. 

He  was  the  son  of  sir  William  Paston,  and  died  before  bis  father, 
leaving  a  widow  Mary,  the  daughter  of  sir  William  Wyndham,  of 
Felbrigg,  who  survived  him  12  years,  and  also  a  son  William,  who 
succeeded  his  srandfather,  and  raised,  during  his  life  time,  the  costly 
monument  in  North  Walsh  am  church. 

The  epitaph  on  sir  Erasmus's  stone,  is  as  follows — 

Erasmus  Paston  and  Mary  his  wvf  intombed  are  here  in  clay, 
Which  is  the  restyng  place  of  tlreache  until  the  judgment  day. 
Of  sonnes  five,  and  daughters  three  the  Lord  them  parents  made. 
Ere  cruel  Deathe  dyd  worke  his  spite,  or  fickle  lyfe  did  fade. 

Ob.  ISth  November,  15S8. 
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All  the  old  hall,  which  stood  near  the  church,  has  been 
pulled  down  for  several  years,  it  is  now  the  property  of 
John  Macky  esq.  who  resides  in  a  modern  house  near  the 
site.  The  barn  which  is  an  object  of  curiosity  from  its  large 
dimensions,  was  built  by  the  sir  William  Paston  who  lies  bu- 
ried at  North  Walsham. — See  a  plate  of  Paston  hall  and 
church,  attached  to  the  title  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Paston  Letters.  Of  the  ancient  family  of  Paston  who  had 
long  a  seat  here,  are — 

Sir  William  Paston,  hart.,  the  good  judge,  (mentioned 
at  Oxnead),  was  the  son  of  Clement  Paston,  esq.,  and  Beat-* 
rice  his  wife,  and  was  learned  in  the  law.  He  was  first  made 
Serjeant  to  king  Henry  VI.  and  afterwards,  by  the  same  king, 
raised  to  be  second  judge  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas ; 
and,  being  much  in  favour  with  that  prince,  he  was  allowed 
by  him,  besides  the  ordinary  salary,  one  hundred  and  ten 
marks,  and  two  gowns,  yearly,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. These  preferments  were  but  the  continued  marks 
of  his  virtue  and  learning  in  the  former  reigns,  for  he  had 
been  created  Serjeant  at  law  by  king  Henry  IV.  and  of  his 
council  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and,  in  king  Henry  V.*s 
time,  sir  John  Fastolf,  knight,  appointed  him  one  of  his  fe^ 
offees,  and  enabled  him,  by  a  writing  under  his  hand,  to 
recover  debts  from  the  executors  of  Henry  V.  He  married 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  sir  Edmund  Berry,  by  whom  his 
family  gained  not  only  a  great  accession  to  their  estate,  but 
a  considerable  advancement  in  honour  and  blood.  He  died 
in  London,  1444,  and  lies  buried  in  Norwich,  though  the 
burying  place  of  this  family  was  at  Paston,  where  most  of 
them  were  interred  firom  the  time  of  Wolstan  de  Paston,  who 
came  to  England  three  years  after  the  Conquest.* — See  the 
Paston  Letters,  vol.  hi.  p.  15. 

Sir  Clement  Paston,  knight,  was  bom  at  Paston  halL 
He  was  great  grandson  to  judge  Paston,  by  his  eldest  son 
John  Paston.  Sir  Clement  Paston  was  a  great  soldier,  and 
as  such  performed  many  worthy  exploits,  being  the  first  of 
our  countrymen,  as  Lloyd  says,  that  made  the  English  navy 
terrible.  He  was  buried  at  Oxnead,  where  is  his  monument, 
highly  enriched,  with  his  figure  lying  on  a  mat,  and  that  of 
his  lady.     At  his  head  is  an  inscription,  in  English  verse, 

—  -----  —       —    -  —  ■  ^  ^  — — 

*  There  is  an  exqaUitely  flnUhed  head,  by  Faithorne,  of  this  baronet.    It  is  the 
artist'*  maiterplece.  There  la  also  a  poitraU  of  Mm  at  admirai  Wlndham'a.at  Felbrigg* 
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setting  forth  his  exploits.  He  was  at  the  burning  of  Con- 
quest, in  France,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VHI.  and  being 
made  captain,  by  that  king,  of  a  war  ship,  he  took  a  galley^ 
and  with  it  the  French  admiral.  Baron  Blancard,  whom  he 
kept  at  Caistor,  near  Yarmouth,  till  he  received  7000 
crowns  for  bis  ransom  besides  the  spoil  of  the  galley,  on 
board  of  which  was  a  cup  and  two  snakes  of  gold,  with 
many  other  things  of  value,  which  he  used  on  festivals  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  at  his  death  left  it  to  his  posterity. 
This  cup  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Paston  of  Snettisham, 
the  representative  of  the  family.  The  snakes  form  the 
handles  of  the  cup.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  silver,  gilt.  Sir 
Clement  was  left  for  dead  at  Muscleborougb  fight,  in  Scot- 
land, but  served  afterwards  at  Newhaven.  He  lived  to  be 
very  old,  having  been  pensioner  to  two  kings  and  two  queens 
successively,  and  having  spent  his  old  age  in  quiet  and  good 
housekeeping,  died  at  Oxnead,  to  which  article  we  refer 
our  readers.* 

Sir  William  Paston,  bart.,  was  descended  from  sir 
Clement  Paston,  who  signalized  himself  under  Henry  VHI. 
(see  above).  He  was  a  distinguished  traveller,  not  only 
having  made  the  usual  tour,  but  was  carried  by  his  ardent 
curiosity  into  Asia  and  Africa.  Few  men  of  his  time  were 
more  esteemed  for  their  general  knowledge.  He  was  gene- 
rous, charitable,  and  loyal,  and  piqued  himself  in  keeping 
np  the  ancient  hospitality  of  his  family.  He  died  in  1662^ 
and  was  father  of  Robert  Paston,  viscount  Yarmouth,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  Charles  H. 

Admiral  George  Anson,  the  circumnavigator,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Anson  family,  who  sold  the  manor  of  Paston, 
in  1824,  was  bem  at  Shugborough,  Staffordshire,  1607.  He 
took  the  Acupulae  ship,  worth  313,000/.  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
brought  her  home  June  14th,  1744.  By  this  prize  he  ac- 
quired great  wealth,  and  was  created  a  baron,  by  George  H* 

*  See  a  cnrioiu  accoout  of  the  education  of  a  Clement  Paston,  born  14i42,  In  tbe 
Paxton  or  Fcnn  letters ,  tol.  i.  p.  144.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
lady  Paston  to  her  son,  marks  the  manners  of  that  period : 

■  ■  *'  and  for  as  macli  as  ye  will  send  me  no  tidings,  I  send  yon  sacb  as  be  in 
this  country.  Kichard  Lyustead  come  this  day  firom  Paston,  and  let  me  weet,  that  on 
Satorday  last  past,  Dravell,  half  brother  to  Warren  Herman,  was  taken  with  enemies, 
walking  by  the  sea  side,  and  (they)  have  him  fortb  with  them,  and  they  took  two 
pilgrims,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  the  robbed  tbe  woman  an<l  let  her  go,  and  led  the 
man  to  the  sea,  an<l  when  they  knew  he  was  a  pilgrim,  they  gave  him  money,  and 
stt  him  again  on  the  land,  and  ihcy  have  this  week  taken  foar  vessels  off  Wlnterton 
and  Uapplaboron^  and  Eecles.''—JParfoii*«  Letters,  vol.  hi.  I49r. 
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He  died  in  Hertfordshire,  1702,  from  a  violent  cold,  caught 
in  shewing  prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburgh,  brother  of  our 
late  queen  Charlotte,  (the  latter  of  whom  he  conveyed  to 
England),  the  arsenal  of  Portsmouth. — See  an  interesting 
account  of  lord  Anson,  in  Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet. 

RIDLIN6TON.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  203.— 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  four  pinnacles,  each 
being  the  figure  of  an  Evangelist,  with  their  symbols.  On  a 
gravestone,  with  a  brass  plate,  in  the  chancel  of  this  church, 
is  the  following  inscription : — 

Presbyter  hie  stratus  qiiidam  jacet  intninnlatiis 
Vir  bonus  et  f^tus  Thomas  Stacy  vocitatus 
Cantor  SnbtUis  pneris  magnus  Relevator, 
Et  Campanilis,  Kidlington,  erat  fsbricator 
M.  Anno  C.  qaator  bis  in  xi.  mit  iste 
Luce  bis  X  et  1  April  stet  sibi  Chri8te«^Amen. 

Here  was  a  fair  on  Lady-day. 

SLOLEY.  Ten  miles.  St.  Bartholomew.  P.  908. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Sloleia,  and  lies  between  Tun- 
stead  and  Westwick. — The  church  has  a  tower,  with  three 
bells. 

SMALLBURGH.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  722. 
Smallborough,  or  Smallberg,  written  in  Domesday-book, 
Smalb*ga,  lies  next  the  marsh  grounds,  on  the  road  between 
Yarmouth  and  North  Walsham.  Over  the  river  Ant  is  a 
bridge,  commonly  called  Wafer  bridge,  a  corruption  from 
the  Saxon  Wayfare.  The  church,  which  has  a  very  low 
tower,  formerly  contained  the  picture  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, in  his  regalia,  and  his  arms.  In  Edward  IV.'s  time 
this  church  is  said  to  have  been  forty-two  paces  long,  and 
eighteen  broad.  In  1677,  the  tower  fell  down,  and  defaced 
part  of  the  church.  Two  bells  were  sold  to  build  up  a  gable, 
and  one  left.  Here  is  Cotts  manor.  Smallburgh  house 
of  industry  was  erected  1787. 

Here  was  a  Roman  work,  and  probably  the  large  burgh 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  the  hill  near  Wayfare 
bridge. 

SWAFIELD.      Fifteen  miles.      St.  Nicholas.      P.  131. 
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Or  Swalbfield^  written  ib  Doncsday-book^  Saaiffelda, 
Suawlda,.  and  SuafeJla. — Lies  a  mile  north  of  North  Wala- 
hani»  on  the  road  toward.  Trimming  ham*  It  is  pleasantly 
situated,  near  the  river  Ant»  from  which  the  country  rises  to 
the  church.  William  Burgeis  was  lord  of  Swalheneld  hall, 
in  14/^,  and  desired  to  be.  burled  in  the  churchy  &c.  The 
church  has  an  embattled  tower»  and  haa  some  remaina  of  a 
beautiful  screen* 

TUNSTEAD.  Nine  miles.  St.  Mair.  P.  Mi.  Or 
Tunstede. — ^The  town  stands  chkfty  on  the  road  from  N^mt* 
wich  by  Wroxham  Inridge  to  Worstead  and  North  Walaham* 
The  church  has  a  lofty  square  tower^  with  five  bells ;  it  is  a 
large  and  handsome  pile»  and  is  seen  afar,  as  it  stands  alone, 
near  the  meeting  of  five  roads.  This  was  a  considerable 
church  before  the  reformation,  Robert  de  Greyle  was  patron 
of  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  when  it  had  all  the  privileges 
of  a  mother  churchy  viz  baptism,  clurism,  and  burial,  and  to 
the  chapel  of  Seomston  belonged  twenty-four  mansions, 
with  all  their  ohvetUvms,  great  and  small.  In  the  church 
were  the  tabernacles  and  images  of  our  Lady  of  Pity,  and 
that  of  the  Trinity,  the  Plough  light  of  Upgate  and  Hun- 
gate,  and  several  gilds.^-Inclosure  act,  1816« 

NORTH  WAUSHAM.  Fourteen  miks.  St.  Andrew. 
P«  3303.  The  church  is  a  magnificent  edifice  although  its 
tower  is  wanting.  The  whole  church,  which  has  no  cleris* 
tory,  is  of  the  very  early  lanceolated  style,  and  large,  with 
a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  making  it  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  by  sixty-eight.  According  to  tra- 
dition, the  original  edifice  having  been  occupied,  by  the 
rebels,  in  1381,  as  a  strong  hold  after  their  defeat  by  Spen- 
cer, bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  battle  of  North  Walsham  heath, 
the  church  was,  by  his  order,  demolished.  From  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  present  building,  it  evidently  appears  to 
have  been  built  soon  after  that  event,  and  in  some  measure, 
gives  probability  to  this  tradition.  The  fine  south  porch  of 
fiintand  stone,  intermixed  in  architectural  devices,  possesses 
a  bold  and  ornamental  character  of  design.  In  the  span- 
drels of  the  entrance  arch  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  a  seat  at  Gimming- 
ham,  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  arms  of  the  abbey  of 

3  p 
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St.  Bennet  at  Holme,  viz.  a  crosier  in  pale^  with  a  hand  in 
the  episcopal  or  abbatial  form  of  giving  the  blessing,  issuing 
from  the  corner,  (dexter  of  the  chief)*  The  massive  tower 
of  this  church,  originally  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet 
high,  fell  down  on  the  16th  of  May,  1724.  The  rebuilding 
of  this  tower  was  at  one  period  conf  emplated,  and  Thomas 
Hayter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  said  to  have  offered  to  con- 
tribute lOOZ.  towards  so  desirable  an  object,  and  — ^— - 
Walpole,  esq.  of  Crostwight  hall,  offered  a  still  larger  con- 
Iribution ;  the  proposal  was,  however,  laid  aside,  and  the 
venerable  tower  still  remains  in  its  dilapidated  state.  A  pe- 
culiarity in  the  plan  of  this  fine  building,  is  its  having  been 
erected  without  any  architectural  distinction  between  the 
nave  and  the  chancel,  and,  like  the  ancient  Roman  Basilica, 
it  forms  one  magnificent  and  sacred  chamber,  only  divided 
by  the  screen,  as  usual,  in  this  country.  The  side  aisles  are 
continued  along  the  whole  extent  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
and  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  range  of 
very  elegantly  formed  arches,  supported  by  light  clustered 
pillars,  so  lofty  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cleristory  above  them, 
and  the  church  is  lighted  by  windows  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  In  the  east  window,  which  was  unfortunately  demo- 
lished by  a  storm  of  wind  in  1809,  were  the  arms  of  the  see 
of  Norwich,  impaling  Freake,  iu  stained  glass,  being  the  coat 
armour  of  Edmund  Freake,  bishop  of  Norwich,  from  1575, 
to  1584. .  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  near  the  east 
end,  is  a  fine  tomb,  with  the  efiigy  of  sir  William  Paston, 
who  built  the  free  school,  in  full  length,  in  armour,  with  bis 
epitaph,  thus,  in  large  gold  letters : — 

Pietati  et  beneficentiae  sacram  Obdormit  bic  in  domino  Gnliel- 
moB  Pastonns  eqoes,  auratus  antiqn^  et  nobili  stirpe  ortna.  Cogna- 
tione  nobilissimU  familUs  coiyunctas.  Hospitalitate  per  annos 
quinqnaginta  qninqae  et  post  mortem  visinti  daraturi  clarns.  Ad 
reparandas  cathedrales  ecclesias  Bathomae  et  Norvicj  collegiomq ; 
Oonevilli  et  Caij  manl6cas.  Paaperibas  Villae  Yarmnthiie  beneficas, 
Qai  scholam  in  hoc  loco  ad  informandamjiiventutemconcionesq  ;  ad 
divinum  Yerbam  disseminandom  redditibus  in  perpetiinm  ai»igaati&, 
pie  institult  et  mertalitatis  mcmor  hoc  moniimentum  certi  spe  in 
Christo  resnrgendi  slbi  vivns  posiiit  Ao-  Dni.  1608,  ^tatis  suae  80. 

It  is  said,  that  thb  worthy  knight,  in  1607,  articled  with 
John  Key,  a  freemason  of  London,  for  200Z.  to  erect  and  set 
up  this  tomb  of  alabaster,  with  his  efiigy  in  armour,  five 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  ornamented  with  armorial  bearings. 
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This  monument  was  partially  cleaned  and  repaired  a  few 
years  ago,  \>y  the  governors  of  the  grammar  school,  but 
having  limited  the  workman  to  20/.  he  cleaned  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  man,  and  left  the  bottom,  including  the 
figure,  untouched ;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  work 
was  left  incomplete.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Fuller,  Wyllis,  Ward,  Beresford,  Scarborough, 
Themylthorp,  Withers,  &c.  The  very  beautiful  font  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  octagonal  railing,  the  main  imposts  of  which 
were  each  formerly  crowned  with  some  heraldic  device,  three 
only  remain ;  this  method  of  inclosure  is  agreeable  to  an- 
cient custom,  for  in  a  Rituale,  published  at  Antwerp,  it  is 
required  that  the  font  should  be  "cancellis  circumseptum.*' 
The  highly  ornamented  cover,  crowned  also  by  an  emblema- 
tical device,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
rising  in  a  succession  of  arches,  balustrades,  and  pinnacles, 
in  four  distinct  tiers,  it  is  terminated  by  a  florial  final,  the 
whole  boldly  designed  and  executed. — See  an  excellent  print  .\ 
of  this,  and  the  south  porch,  by  Neale,  lately  published.  Here 
is  Boyland*s  manor,  Lyngate  Hall,  or  Lyngate,  and  Bryan 
and  Waltham*s  manors.  Near  this  town,  bishop  Spencer^ 
in  1382,  routed  certain  rebels  of  this  county,  untler  the  com- 
mand of  John  Lyster,  or  John  the  Dyer.  On  June  25th, 
1600,  a  terrible  hre  broke  out,  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
sumed in  two  or  three  hours  time  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
dwelling-houses,  and  about  five  times  as  many  barns,  sta- 
bles, malthouses,  and  warehouses,  the  loss  being  then  valued 
at  20,000/..  The  market  cross  was  built  by  bishop  Thirlby, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  afterwards  repaired  by  bi- 
shop Redman,  in  1600 ;  his  arms  with  those  of  his  see  were 
impaled  on  it. 

77ie  Free  Grammar  School  of  this  town  was  founded  by 
deed,  dated  October  1st  1606,  by  sir  William  Paston,  hart.* 
for  the  education  of  forty  boys,  free  of  expense,  in  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
rectory  and  church  of  Horsey,  with  the  advowson  of  the  vi- 
carage and  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Horsey, 
and  forty-one  acres  and  one  rood  of  excellent  land  in  Walcot, 
both  in  thi^  county.  The  present  rental  of  the  estate  is  277/. 
13«.  8(/.  per  annum.     The  scholars  are  to  be  children  of 

•  He  died  in  1010,  at  the  age  of  ei(hty. 
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Huch  parifthioners  as  shall  be  resident  within  the  hundreds 
of  North  Erpingham,  Tunstead,  Happing,  and  East  and 
West  Flegg.  The  free  boys  are  admitted  by  an  order  signed 
by  three  of  the  nearest  trustees^  besides  whom  upwards  of 
seventy  other  scholars  have  been  taken.  The  Eton  gram* 
maiB  are  used.  The  master  to  have  a  salary  of  20/.  (sinfre 
raised  to  70/.),  and  the  usher  10/.  per  annum.  The  school- 
house»  rebuilt  in  1765»  which  is  a  fine  building  upon  about 
one  acre  of  land»  is  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
the  Norwich  road.  The  late  lord  Nelson,  and  Robert 
Woodhouse,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Cuius  college,  Cambridge,  &c» 
Warton,  the  author  of  '*  Anglia  Sacra/'  sir  William  Hoste, 
and  archbishop  Tenison,  whose  father  had  the  living  of 
Mundesley,  with  many  others,  were  educated  at  this  schooL 
North  Walsham,  a  market  town  consisting  of  three  streets, 
which  form  an  irregular  triangle,  at  the  junction  of  which  is 
the  church,  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Yarmouth,  three  from 
Worstead,  seven  from  Happisbnrgh,  nine  from  Cromer,  and 
seven  from  Aybham.  North  Walsham  is  a  handsome  town, 
pleasantly  seated  on  the  heights  between  the  rivers  Bare  and 
Antk  In  this  parish  which  is  very  extensive,  are  meeting- 
houses for  the  Quakers,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Ranters.  Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thurs- 
day»  chiefly  for  com,  and  an  annual  fair  held  on  Ascension* 
day,  for  horses  and  lean  cattle,  and  here  resort  the  petty 
chapmen  or  women.  A  large  water  mill  in  this  parish,  one 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  town  is  called  Eastgate  mill.  On 
the  heath,  beside  the  road  to  Norwich,  is  still  standing  a 
stone  cross,  in  tolerable  preservation,  said,  and  not  impro- 
bably, to  mark  the  field  of  battle  in  1381. 

WESTWICK.  Eleven  miles*  St.  Botolph.  P.  182. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Westuuic. — ^The  church  has  a 
tower,  and  two  bells,  and  in  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Bridget,  the  wife  of  John  Bemey,  esq.  who 
died  1711 ;  also  several  other  inscriptions  to  the  Benieys.^ 
Sir  Richard  Berney,  of  Reedham,  purchased  the  lordship 
of  Bromholm  and  Westwick,  and  left  them  to  a  younger 
son,  John  Berney,  esq.  who  married  Susan,  daughter  of  John 
Staines  of  Weston,  by  whom  he  had  John,  his  son  and  heir. 
John,  his  son,  was  lord  in  1690,  and  married  first  Bridget,- 
daughter  of  William  Brantliwayt  of  Hethel ;  and  secondly. 
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HI  1720,  Elizabeth  Kendal,  Ihe  only  child  and  issue  of 
Maurice  Kendal,  esq.  of  North  Walsfoam.  The  issues  of 
the  tint  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Ju- 
lian, the  former  married  William  Pctre,  esq.  and  succeeded 
to  the  Westwick  estate,  by  her  father  s  will,  and  the  latter 
married  Thomas  Brograve,  esq.  father  of  the  late  sir  Berney 
Brograve.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  of  William  Petre,  esq. 
as  above,  was  a  son,  the  late  John  Berney  Petre,  esq.  who 
inherited  the  Westwick  estate,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
who  married  William  Varlo,  esq.  colonel  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines, whose  son  Jack  Varlo  took  the  name  of  Petre,  at  the 
desire  of  the  said  John  Berney  Petre.  He  married  the  hon. 
Catherine  Harbord,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Har- 
bord  lord  Sufiield ;  and  at  the  decease  of  the  said  John 
Berney  Petre,  succeeded  to  the  Westwick  estate,  of  which 
he  is  the  present  proprietor. 

Westwick  Hauae,  the  handsome  seat  of  John  Berney  Pe- 
tre, esq.  was  built  by  John  Berney,  esq.  gprandson  of  sir 
Richard  Berney,  bart.,  and  elder  brother  of  Richard  Berney, 
M.  P.  for  Norwich  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  recorder 
of  that  city  for  many  years,  whose  daughter  married  Wil- 
liam Petre,  esq.  of  Newhouse,  Essex,  and  by  her  inherited 
the  Westwick  estate.  His  father  was  the  younger  son  of 
lord  Petre.  Thb  residence,  three  miles  from  North  Wals- 
ham,  is  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spots  in  this  county.  There  is  a  handsome  lodge  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  park,  and  the  turnpike-road  from  Norwich  to 
North  Walsham,  runs  through  it  for  upwards  of  two  miles, 
at  the  termination  of  which  ajpe  two  lodges,  one  of  them 
serving  for  a  toll-house.  This  road  is  by  far  the  best  way 
to  Cromer.  Mr.  Berney  Petre  made  a  carriage  drive  of 
iive  miles,  through  a  plantation  of  five  hundred  acres,  for 
the  planting  of  which  he  received  a  medal  from  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  seat  is  surrounded  by  extensive  and  beautiful 
woods,  from  which  peep  the  pinnacled  church  tower,  which 
with  the  inequality  of  the  grounds,  all  planted  to  the  water^s 
«dge,  produce  a  most  beautiful  and  varied  effect,  round  a 
lake  of  about  thirty  acres.  There  is  also  a  piece  of  water 
near  the  house,  which,  from  the  elevated  situation  of  the 
place,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  was  long  thought  impos- 
sible to  procure,  but  was  at  length  surmounted  by  Mr.  Berney 
Petre  making  an  acqueduct  from  the  large  lake.    At  a  short 
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distance  from  the  house  is  an  obelisk,  or  look-out,  ninety 
feet  high,  with  a  room  at  the  summit  neatly  fitted  up,  and 
from  whence  is  a  remarkable  line  prospect  of  a  large  extent 
of  sea  coast  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  rich  inland 
country.  The  whole  of  this  estate  is  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  beautifully  clothed  with  wood,  and  the  hot 
and  greenhouse  departments  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
horticultural  visitor. 

WITTON.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  236.— 
Witton  house  was  begun  in  1770,  and  built  by  the  late  Mr. 
Norris»  (see  p.  238  of  this  work),  who  encompassed  it  with 
a  large  park,  and  some  plantations.  It  is  situate  on  an  emi- 
nence commanding  a  full  prospect  of  the  ocean.  The  paper 
roof  of  the  ridinff  house,  says  Armstrong,  was  blown  down 
by  the  great  wind  on  New-Year*s  day,  1779.  The  manor- 
house  stands  nearly  a  mile  south  of  die  new  hall.  Witton 
house  is  the  seat  of  the  hon.  colonel  Wodehouse,  lieutenant 
of  the  county. 

WORSTEDE.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  70S. 
Or  Worstead,  written  in  Domesday-book,  Wrestedosta. — 
This  once  populous  town,  now  reduced  to  a  village,  is  twen* 
one  miles  from  Yarmouth,  and  three  from  North  Walsham, 
and  chiefly  consists  of  a  single  street.  It  stands  on  a  small 
stream  running  into  the  Thyi-n,  a  tiibutary  to  the  Yare.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  lordship  of  this  towu 
belonged  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Bennet  of  Holme,  being  the 
gift  of  king  Canute.  The  manor  was  then  held  of  the  abbot 
by  Robert,  an  officer  of  the  cross  bowmen,  whose  son  Odo 
assumed,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  the  name  of 
De  Worsted e,  or  Worsted,  from  this  his  seat  and  lordship. 
There  were  then  two  churches.  Worstead  stuffs*  are  said 
to  have  taken  that  name  from  their  being  first  manufactured 
at  this  place.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  second  year  of 
king  Edward  III.  and  the  weavers  and  workers  were  then 
by  parliament  enjoined  to  work  them  up  to  a  better  assize 

*  One  Wflliam  Rider,  an  ingeDioiu  apprrntire,  living  near  London  bridge,  first 
found  ont  the  way  of  knitting  worstead  stoclcings  ;  and  Willian)  fierlicrt,  earl  of  Prm- 
brolce,  loni  steward  of  the  hooseliold  to  Icing  Henry  VI.  first  wore  them,  in  16M,  the 
malcer^o  gain  his  worlL  a  reputation,  presenting  that  earl  with  a  pair  of  them. — 6dm- 
plete  ilUtorjf  of  Norfolk,  1730,  which  woiIl  appears  to  be  the  same  alluded  to  by 
Blomefleld  under  the  ililc  of  the  Atiat, 
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than  they  had  done^  and  an  inquiry  was  to  be  made  after 

the  behaviour  of  Robert  P the  alnager  for  these  stuffs.^ 

The  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  is  uncertain^ 
but  it  is  of  very  early  date.  Sir  Robert  de  Worstead,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  granted  the  ap- 
propriation of  this  church  to  the  priory  of  Norwich,  by 
deed  without  date ;  and,  by  another  deed,  he  gave  them  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andrew.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  priory, 
the  manor  belonging  to  it,  with  the  rectory  and  the  patro- 
nage of  the  vicarage,  were  granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Norwich,  by  whom  it  is  at  present  held,  but  sir  George 
Berney  Brograve,  hart,  is  lay  proprietor,  under  a  lease  from 
the  dean  and  chapter.  This  church  is  a  handsome  structure, 
the  walls  are  composed  of  flint,  but  the  quoins  of  the  but- 
tresses, and  the  mullions  of  the  windows,  as  well  as  the 
arches,  are  of  freestone.  It  consists  of  a  nave  or  body, 
with  its  north  and  south  aisles,  together  with  a  beautiful 
porch,  similar  in  its  style  of  architecture  to  that  at  North 
Walsham.  The  tower,  in  which  are  six  bells,  is  of  very 
excellent  proportion,  rising  to  the  height  of  four  stories,  in 
the  first  is  the  entrance,  immediately  over  which  is  the  great 
west  window,  of  four  divisions,  the  mullions  which  sustain 
it  ramify  into  a  variety  of  minute  tracery,  and  the  upper 
part  is  of  the  most  pleasing  description.  In  the  riext  story 
of  the  tower,  within  a  square  compartment,  is  a  circular 
window,  giving  light  to  the  belfry,  and  above  a  large  pointed 
window  of  two  lights,  divided  by  a  transum ;  the  mouldings 
of  the  arch  of  this  window  are  ornamented  at  regular  dis- 
tances with  small  patene  of  foliage,  &c.  The  whole  is 
supported  by  graduated  buttresses  at  the  angles,  terminating 
in  low  unornamented  pinnacles,  each  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  vane,  and  the  tower  is  crowned  with  a  handsome  em- 
battled parapet ;  four  grotesque  heads  at  the  corners  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  roof.  Near  the  entrance  at  the  west 
end  is  the  font,  of  a  hexagonal  form,  each  compartment 
being  elaborately  sculptured  ;  the  shaft  or  pedestal,  and  the 


*  William  Piuton  writes  thus  to  his  cooBin— *'  I  pray  yon  thai  yon  will  send  me  hl« 
thcr  two  ells  of  Worstead  for  doublets,  to  huppen  me  (wrap  me  op  warm)  this  cold 
winter,  and  that  ye  inqaire  where  William  Pastou  boafffat  his  tippet  of  fine  worstead, 
which  is  almost  liltesilk,  and  if  thai  be  much  finer  than  that  ye  should  bay  me,  after 
seven  or  eight  shillings,  then  buy  mc  a  qnarter  and  the  nail  thereof  for  collars,  Ihoagh 
it  be  dearer  than  the  other,  for  I  would  malce  my  doublet  all  worstead,  for  the  worship 
of  Norfo'k."— jP«f<m  Letters,  tol.  it.  p.  01. 
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•feepB  upon  wfaick  it  is  Bwwtcd,  are,  widi  the  exceptioir  of 
the  kmciA,  Btlorned  with  the  same  proftision  of  sculpliire.— 
See  BD  efxceUeat  engraTtng  of  this  feat  in  the  Arekaoioffia, 
TOi-  XVI.  plate  xliv.  The  whole  is  of  most  elefnmt  pro- 
portion, the  barin  is  crowned  with  a  richly  carved  cover  of 
iorid  work,  in  the  manner  of  (Mittreasea,  riaing  in  a  auc- 
eesaion  of  pinnaclea  nmad  a  centre,  and  tenniiiating  with  u 
cvrioita  finial.  The  covnn  of  fonts  were,  in  ancient  days, 
generally  locked  down  to  Hie  font,  to  preserve  the  holy 
water.  Over  Hie  west  door  is  n  gallery,  with  the  following 
inaeription  upon  a  fillet,  repreaented  as  twined  ramid  a  por- 
tion of  ihe  cariFed  wMt  wiih  which  it  ia  ndomeil^- 

C|is  laerit  teas  ma^t  in  ir  set  of  ®al>  mutttl  at  ne  proiifir 
cost  of  tt^e  ralen*  of  t)e  dltttr)e  of  Hilontt^*  tall^Xf  tr  Ut^tlim 
IVte,  t«  <M  fmi»  W  all  ttt  t'lffifftofs  of  r  wnie.  nolo  -tc  eb' 
aa»^.   lEIffw  a»r  |ail0^'€is8itolfir  ltd,  Btmtt  IBqr- 

The  gallery  and  inscription,  with  the  west  window  over 
it,  are  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  whole  of  uie  interior  is  remarkably  neat,  and  the  aisles 
are  unencumbered  with  galleries,  which  almost  alwavs  dis- 
figure the  edifices  in  which  they  are  introduced,  and  destroy 
the  graceful  proportions  of  the  building.  The  chancel  is 
separated  from  tne  body  of  the  church  by  a  very  fine  open 
screen,  adorned  with  curious  early  delineations  of  saints  of 
the  church,  bearing  the  date  of  1412,  which  marks  the 
date  of  its  erection. f  The  inscription  on  a  scroll  upon  the 
screen  is  as  follows : — 

Starts ft**».  nf  otes  pfU  tm  wfUB  itri  Cmennt  tvar 

flTiWs  jf^itkV  feoas  Sana.  4fii(  ayas  IMaa  oat  et  fiaitaai  aaao 
Vni  muusino  jttialnri'grriateo  imoliecinto*  cui  stt  sloria  Una  |oaar 
ft  ••••  aaiftt. 

Near  4he  aoreen  ia  a  ataircaacj,  presumed  to  have  been  the 
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*  Candle^  a  frequent  offering  to  the  church  In  aneknt  timet.  The  eoneient  maint^ 
aMice  of  Mj^tt'  at  a  pardciilar  attar  wai  provided  for,  either  by  the  legacies  of  the 
te arta<  or  hj  a  |*tM«  or  fdiienilty,  ivlilch  te  tUa  eaae  leeniB  to  have  conaiaied 
wholly  of  bachelor*,  and  the  hubanda  or  treaaoren  of  the  Aind,  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  ftalieiy,  to  have  been  Christopher  Rant  and  Jefferv  Dey. 
Ceragiuni,  or  waxahot,  was  the  term  used  for  money  expended  In  chnrch  U^hta. 
t  The  pMnttni^  eClMs  aoraen  4mb  been  ob^tcted  to  on  aeeonnt  of  the  Ape  colonrlng 
■ottieing  now  te  hmrwony  with  «he  e«M  Sata  of  the  atone,  and  the  present  simpllelty 
of  the  vest  of  the  bnading ;  %Qt  it  mnst  be  remariicd,  that  the  coloors  are  lutilaied 
the  nnolent  part  oT the  soreen,  «rtB  pseoerved ;  and  it  4s  more  than  probable,  chat 
k  was  •ripaatly  craoled,  the  <an»pl«  windows 
Ms  wHh  «« 


If  aot  «be  walhi  with  Icfendary  pahMlati,  wMch'WWili  af  oMrse  pspiaci  a  oombtea. 
tion  of  effect  in  perfect  nntson. 
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way  to  the  rmA  lod.  Ttie  chaneel  was  built  In  the  aecond 
of  king  Itichard  II.  at  which  time  the  prior  of  Norwich 
granted  thirteen  oaks  mit  of  Phiinstead  wood,  and  timber 
also  oat  of  St.  Leonard's  wood  towards  its  completion. 
Upon  the  floor  are  seen  some  inlaid  brasses  remaining  with 
inscripttoits,  vis. — 

Hie  jacet  d'oos  Joh'es  Yop,  qaonda'  rector  eccrie  de  Boton,  caj* 

ai'e  p  piet  Dens^  Amen. 

Orate  p'  ai'a  Xpofeii  Ra't  et  Joanne  nx'  g'  qai  obiit  11  die 
Janaarii  Aono  0'ni  hccccxxxviii. 

This  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  person  who  was  instru- 
mental in  erecting  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
Another  inscription  runs  thus,  conveying  but  an  intricate 
meaning  in  consequence  of  its  mutilation : 

HIc  lapis  io  pannis,  Spicer  tenet  ossa  Johaimis. 
Qu'  qua domino  plus  XL  et  Mo  meat  Anno. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  was  formerly  a  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  part  of  the  altar,  and 
the  frame  work  of  a  painting  which  represented  the  decol- 
lation of  that  saint,  together  with  other  curious  portions  of 
the  ancient  chapel,  still  remain,  and  were  repaired  in  1823, 
as  was  also  the  chancel  screen,  at  the  expense  of  Whaitou*s 
benefaction.  In  the  chancel  are  several  monuments  of  the 
ancestors  of  sir  George  Bemey  Brograve,  bart.,  of  Worstead 
house.  There  are  also  remaining  the  following  inscriptions 
ott  brasses : — 

Orate  p'aTa  Johia  Albaatyr  qui  obitt  xxiv  die  Sept  Anno  D'ni 
Mcccccxx  ciy  ai'a  p*piciet  deos  Amen.  Orate  pro  a'i'a  A^- 
setis  Aibaatyr  4iiie  obiit  A^  D'ni   mcccccxxiv    cujns  a*i'e 

p*piciet  deas  amen. 

Orate  pro  a*i'a  Thome  Wbatt,  worsted  wevyr,  qui  obiit  xv®  die 
Angusti  Mcccccvi  cuj'  a*i'e  p*plciet  dens.  Amen. 

Orate  pro  A'i'ab's  Johannis  Glover  et  ItabeltaB  bx  ej'  qoi  ob  xxi 
die  menais  Decemb.  Anno  D'ni  M^  Do  qnor'  al'ab  p'piciet 

deu8  amen. 

Formerlv  there  was  a  chapel  in  this  pariah,  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the 
rents  of  assize  belonging  to  which  in  the  year  1266,  were 
given  to  the  vicar,  together  with  the  oblations,  when  the 
vicar  was  to  keep  in  repair,  and  find  all  the  omaments  for 
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the  said  chapel.  The  chief  of  these  altar-oblations,  were 
small  sums  paid  for  saying  masses  and  other  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  the  deceased.  Agnes,  the  widow  of  Richard  Watts, 
was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's  chapel,  1629,  and  by  will  con- 
tributed to  the  repair  of  it  at  that  period,  but  it  is  now  to- 
tally demolished.  She  also  gave  lands  to  find  two  lamps  in 
the  church  for  ever,  if  the  king's  law»  will  permit,  otherwise 
to  be  sold  and  to  buy  cattle  for  that  purpose.  The  reader 
will  find  two  beautiful  views  of  this  church  in  Neale^s 
Churches,  part  which  matter  we  have  adopted,  from  its  evi- 
dent correctness  on  our  survey. — See  also  an  etching  of  the 
north  doorway  by  Cotman,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Norfolk, 
small  4to. 

Worstead  had  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  removed,  as 
tradition  says,  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  to  North  Walsham. 
It  has  a  fair,  held  annually  May  3rd,  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
petty  chapmen.  This  town  is  much  reduced  since  the  ma- 
nufactory of  worstead s  was  removed  to  Norwich  and  its  vi- 
cinity. — Dividing  and  allotting  act,  1821.* 

Worstead  House,  the  seat  of  sir  George  Bemey  Brograve, 
bart ,  is  contiguous  to  the  village,  and  built  on  a  com- 
manding situation.  The  mansion  is  constructed  of  red 
brick,  and  is  of  nearly  equal  proportions  on  every  side,  ha- 
ving a  circular  projection  or  bow  in  the  centre.  It  was 
erected  for  the  late  sir  Beriiey  Brograve,  by  James  Wyatt. 
The  hall,  which  is  entered  immediately  from  the  principal 
front,  measures  twenty  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  contains  two 
fine  pictures,  one  by  Rubens,  the  other  by  Vandyke,  In 
the  small  dining-room,  which  is  twenty-two  feet  square,  is 
the  portrait  of  a  white  horse,  by  O.  Stubbs,  R.  A.  The 
large  dining-room  is  thirty-two  feet  by  twenty-two.  Over 
the  hall  is  the  library,  which  is  circular,  twenty-two  feet  in 
diameter.  The  mansion  stands  in  a  most  delightful  park, 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  acres  in  extent ;  a  fine  canal 
running  through  it  considerably  improves  the  home  views, 
while  every  variety  of  prospect  meets  the  eye  in  the  distant 
landscape. — See  an  engraving  (south-east  view)  of  this  house 
in  Neale's  Gent.'s  Seats. 

Henry  Warton,  an  English  divine  of  most  uncommon 
abilities,  and  the  author  of  "  Anglia  Sacra,"  &c.,  was  born 

*  Died  at  Worstead,  Jaly,  1807,  Mrs.  Anne  Miller,  late  of  YarmoQlb,  aged  \Qt, 
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November  0th,  1064,  at  Wontead,  of  which  parish  his  fa- 
ther, Edmund  Warton,  who  survived  him,  was  vicar.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  with  two  tongues,  one  of  which 
gradually  lessened  until  it  became  no  way  inconvenient, 
though  both  were  originally  of  the  same  size. — See  Philos, 
Trant.  p.  486,  for  1748.  He  was  educated  under  his  father, 
and  displayed  uncommon  abilities  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
commenced  his  career  under  the  patronage  of  bishop  Ten- 
nison,  who  afterwards  recommended  him  to  the  lord  Arundel 
of  Trerice,  as  tutor  for  his  son.  In  1680  he  was  admitted 
of  Cains  college,  Cambridge ;  here  he  took  lessons  of  ma- 
thematics under  Mr.  afterwards  sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  died 
at  Newton,  Cambridgeshire,  1694-5,  aged  thirty,  leaving  by 
will  the  greater  part  of  his  property  *'  to  be  disposed  of  to 
a  religious  use  in  the  parish  of  Worstead.*'  He  was  interred 
in  the  south  side  of  Westminster  abbey,  greatly  lamented  by 
the  clergy.  His  father  was  one  of  his  executors.  It  is  said 
that  be  never  undertook  any  matter  of  moment  without  im- 
ploring the  Divine  assistance. — See  an  account  of  his  valu- 
able life  detailed  in  Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet,  with  an  account 
of  his  works. 


HUNDRED  OF  WALSHAM. 


This  hundred  at  the  survey,  then  called  Walesha,  was  in 
the  king*s  hands,  and  paid  40«.  to  the  king,  and  208.  to  the 
earl  of  Norfolk.  Henry  I.  granted  to  Eborard  bishop  of 
Norwich,  for  life,  100«.  rent  per  annum  of  this  hundred  and 
that  of  Blofieid.  This  hundred  is  bounded  by  Taverham, 
Tunstead,  and  Happing,  on  the  N.;  by  East  and  West 
Flegg  on  the  E. ;  by  Lothingland  and  Clavering  on  the  S. ; 
and  by  Blofieid  on  theW.  It  is  in  extent,  from  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Dure  and  Yare,  to  its  extremity  on  the  N.  W. 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  ten  miles  from  Reedham  ferry  to 
opposite  St.  Benedict*s  abbe^.  In  this  hundred  are  fifteen 
pari;»hes,  which  with  those  in  Blofieid  hundred,  constitute 
the  deanery  of  Blofieid  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich. 
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ACLE.    Eleven  miles.     St.  Edmiind  tbe  king.     P.  700. 

Or  Ockle,  vulgarly  cdiied  Oakley. — ^This  village,  once   a 

market  town,  and  one  of  the  earliest  possessions  of  the  Bigots, 

is  pleasantly  situated  on  grounds  which  rise  suddenly  from 

the  marshes  helow,  and  is  on  the  turnpike-road  to  Yarmouth, 

from  which  it  is  distant  eleven  mUes.     It  lies  by  the  Bure, 

and  takes  its  name  Arom  its  site,  A  Cle  or  Clajf^  as  a  place 

at  litues  overflowed.    Richard  II.  in  the  eleventh  of  his  xeign, 

granted  to  the  inhabitants  freedom  from  all  tolls,  suits  of 

hire  and  of  hundreds,  &c.   The  tower  of  the  diurch  is  round 

at  bottom  and  octangular  at  top,  with  effigies ;  and  five  bells. 

Above  the  pedestal  of  the  font  is  an — 

Orate  p'  al'ab  qui  ista  footem  in  honorem  del  feoemnt  fieri  A® 

Dni  Mo  c.  C..C.  c.  x. 

Here  seems  to  have  been  a  brass  plate,  with  the  names  of 
these 'benefactors,  imt  now  lost. — See  an  etohing  of  the  cle- 
ristory  in  this  church,  in  Cotman's  Antiq.  small  4to.     Here 
is  also  a  highly  florid  Gothic  screen,  etohed  by  Cotman.   The 
battlements  of  the  tower,  made  by  the  church  reeves  in  1472, 
cost  16/.     A  whole  suit  of  vestments,  of  red  velvet,  were 
bought  in  1474.     Here  was  Wevbridge  priory,  founded  it  is 
believed  by  Roger  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  for  canons  regular, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.     It 
was  situated  at  Acle  dam.     A  fair  was  granted  to  the  Bigots 
who  were  lords  of  Acle,  and  now  kept  on  Midsummer-day. 
Here  is  a  Sunday  school  and  Day  school,  supported  by  lord 
Calthorpe  principally,  and  aided  by  tbe  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  inhabitants. — ^The  Rev.  Samuel  Browne  rebuilt 
the  present  parsonage-house  in  1781.      In  the  year  1788  a 
house  of  hidnstry  was  erected  at  Acle  for  seven  united  pa- 
rishes, it  now  embraces  seventeen. — Omimon  inclosed,  1797. 
A  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  called  Waybridge,  connects 
the  hundred  of  Wabham  with  West  Flegg.    No  other  bridge 
existing  between  this  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  it  forms 
an  important  pass,  and  in  case  of  an  invasion  would  be  of 
some  military  consequence.     On  the  expectation  of  an  inva- 
sion by  the  French,  -during  the  last  war,  this  part  o[  the 
county  was  surveyed,  preparatory  to  means  being  taken  fbr 
repulsing  the  enemy. 

BOYTON.     Ten  miles.     All  Saints.    P.  244.     Beighton 
or   Begeton. — ^The  principal  lordship   of  this    town,    was 
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bought  by  Almar  bishop  of  EJmhani,  and  brother  to  Sti- 
gaod  archbishop  of  Canterbary,  of  Algar  earl  of  Mercia. 
Here  is  Reedham  Hall  manor»  held  by  sir  John  Fa^tolf,  kat. 
in  the  third  vear  of  the  reig^  of  king  Henry  IV.  by  the 
fourth  part  ol  a  fee,  and  died  lord  in  145d. — Inclosiire  act, 
1801. 

FISHLEY.  Eleven  miles.— See  Upton  St.  Mary.— The 
church  has  a  round  tower.  Here,  says  Blomefieldy  is  Burgh 
and  Reedham  Halls. 

HALVERGATE.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  P.  449. — ^The  Conqueror  was  lord  of  this  town  when 
it  was  forfeited  on  the  rebellion  of  Ralph  Oauder  earl  of 
Norfolk ;  this  and  the  lordship  was  afterwards  gpranted  by 
the  crown  to  the  Bigots.  The  church  has  a  square'  em- 
battled tower. — Dividing,  allotting,  and  inclosing  acts,  1802* 

HEMBLINOTON.  Eight  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  2S6. 
This  lordship  was  in  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
and  under  the  care  of  Godric ;  it  was.  afterwards  granted 
to  the  family  of  Le  Boteler,  and  from  theBU  came  to  the  Bo- 
tetourts. — Inclosing  act,  &c.  1801. 

MOULTON.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  186.— Af- 
ter the  Conqueror's  time  it  appears,  that  this  town  and  ma- 
nor were  granted  to  the  Bigots,  probably  by  king  Stephen, 
and  were  held  of  them  by  several  persons.  Henry  Palmer, 
by  his  will  in  1623,  requires  to  be  buried  before  the  door  of 
the  choir,  gives  to  the  new  making  of  the  roof,  trees  and  ten 
marks ;  and  10/.  to  the  making  of  the  rood  loft ;  also  a 
pasture  in  Baxter  lane  end  to  the  use  of  the  church,  for  the 
exchange  of  the  pit  and  common. — Inclosure  act,  1801. 

PANXFORD.    Nine  miles.    (See  Ranworth).   All  Saints. 

RANWORTH.  Nine  miles.  St.  Helen.  P.  362.— Was 
gpranted  by  the  crown  to  the  Bigots  earls  of  Norfolk,  and 
came  from  them  to  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  to  the  Mowbrays 
and  Howards  dukes  of  Norfolk  ;  and  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  was  sold  by  Henry  Howard  earl 
of  Northampton,  to  Henry  Holditch,  esq.,  a  descendant  of 
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Richard  de  Holditch  lord  of  Dudiington.  In  the  year  1237 
there  was  an  exemplification  of  the  assignment  of  this  vica- 
rage, consisting  of  the  altarage,  small  tythes  of  hay  and 
turf,  twenty  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  demesne  of  the 
church,  and  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  Be- 
fore this  it  appears,  from  the  register  of  Langley  abbey,  that 
there  was  a  contest  about  the  church  of  Panxford  being  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rand  worth.  One  of  the 
witnesses  deposed,  that  he  had  heard  it  said  from  more  an- 
cient tiroes,  that  there  were  two  powerful  sisters  who  enjoyed 
Rand  worth  and  Panxford,  and  they  quarrelled  who  should 
take  place  in  Randworth  church,  that  being  then  the  church 
for  both  townships,  upon  which  one  of  the  sisters  built  a 
wooden  oratory  at  Panxford  (where  now  is  the  stone  church) 
but  the  rector  of  Randworth  had  all  the  profit  thereof;  at 
length,  as  the  neighbours  said,  a  woman  named  Elswyd, 
having  the  right  of  the  said  church  and  oratory,  married 
Ralph,  chaplain  or  curate  of  Stokesby,  to  whom  she  gave 
the  said  church  and  oratory ;  by  Elswyd  he  had  a  son  Her- 
mer,  who  afterwards  enjoyed  it.*  Another  witnessed  that 
Mr.  Adam  de  Cretyngham  succeeded  Hermer  in  the  rectory, 
on  the  presentation  of  Robert  Fitz  Roger,  who  had  the  right 
by  his  wife  Margaret  de  Cressy,  and  then  was  the  chapel 
separated  from  the  said  church,  by  Alexander  de  Dunham, 
seneschal  of  Robert  Fitz  Roger,  who  g^ve  the  chapel  to  Re- 
ginald his  son.  Sir  William  Spelman  says,  that  the  river 
Bure  often  overflows  the  low  grounds  here,  and  surprising 
quantities  of  fish  are  taken,  the  neighbours  assuring  him 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  have  been  caught  be- 
tween the  drag  of  two  nets,  and  that  it  was  famous  for 
perch.   Here  is  Tunstead  manor. — Common  inclosed,  IdOO.f 

REEDHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
P.  437. — This  village,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  reeds 
growing  in  the  adjacent  marshes,  was  held  by  the  family  of 
de  Redeham  at  a  very  early  period,  as  a  feof  of  the  abbot  of 
Holm,  it  came  afterwards  to  the  Berneys.  It  is  celebrated  by 

*  This  accoant  of  the  marrUge,  &c.  or  Ralph,  is  a  valuable  piece  of  antiquarian  in- 
formation, as  it  fullv  and  plainly  proves,  that  in  the  year  1174,  when  1'nrbatt  the 
bishop  of  Norwich  died,  the  Charch  of  Rome  allowed  of  the  marriage  of  their  clergy, 
and  their  sons  snccefedlng  them  in  their  charch  prefermenls,  and  that  there  was  no 
positive  law,  either  canon  or  civil,  to  binder  it,  as  their  own  recordfl  and  the  register 
of  Ijinglcy  abbey  testify. 

f  Died  the  S6th  of  rebrnary,  1816,  WiUiam  Browne  of  RanworUi,  in  hii  104Ui  year. 
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tradition,  as  being  the  shore  on  which  Lodbrock  the  Danish 
or  Zealand  king  was  driven  (see  p.  256  in  this  work),  and  who, 
afterwards,  being  murdered  by  a  rival,  his  dog  was  observed 
in  a  day  or  two  to  come  to  the  house  of  the  king,  who  had 
entertained  his  master,  half  famished,  and  as  soon  as  fed  to 
leave  the  house,  and  being  at  the  king's  command  watched, 
was  seen  to  stop  at  the  dead  body  of  his  master.  Bern,  the 
rival  of  Lothbroc  or  Lodbroc,  was  condemned  to  be  put  into 
the  boat,  that  the  murdered  man  had  arrived  in,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  without  provision  or  tackle. 
This  boat  being  providentially  driven  on  the  same  place  it 
came  from,  and  known,  Bern  was  seized,  and  to  save  himself 
declared,  that  Lothbroc  on  his  arrival  into  England  had  been 
killed  by  order  of  king  Edmund  ;  this  monarch  was  murdered 
by  Honga  and  Hubba,  the  sons  of  Lothbroc,  as  the  supposed 
assassin  of  their  father.  In  the  forty -fourth  of  Henry  IH. 
William  de  Redham,  and  Matthew  his  son,  granted  Stephen 
the  liberty  of  hunting  in  their  warren  here,  and  of  fishing  in 
Waltun  mead,  and  catching  of  birds,  with  the  services  of 
some  persons ;  and  Ralph,  parson  of  the  church,  granted  to 
Stephen  a  way  without  the  ditch  of  Stephen's  court,  between 
the  churchyard  and  the  said  court,  three  feet  broad  from 
the  gate  of  the  said  court  to  the  east,  and  from  the  said 
court  to  the  west,  by  the  said  churchyard,  such  a  breadth 
that  one  cart  may  pass  another.  John  Berney,  esq.,  in  1560, 
requires  to  be  buried  in  the  porch  on  the  north  part  of 
Reedham  church  ;  he  gives  legacies  to  find  lights  for  several 
saints,  «&c.,  and  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  town  6s,  Sd,,  and 
one  great  cypress  chest,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  church.  In  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel of  this  church,  is  a  handsome  marble  monument,  with 
the  efiigies  of  Thomas  Gu  vbon  and  his  wife  Alice,  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  behind  them,  with  this  distich : — 

Hnnc  tumulnm  Conjnx  posiiit  dilecta  Marito 
Quemq :  Viro  posait  destiiiat  ip»a  Sibi. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  Alice  his  wife,  1504 ;  some 
of  the  coats  of  arms  on  this  monument,  and  the  shields  inlaid 
at  the  corner  of  the  stone,  are  lead,  blazoned  in  their  pro- 
per colours.  Here  are  also  other  inscriptions  to  the  Bemeys. 
Henry  Berney,  esq.,  who  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Roger 
Appleton  of  Dartford,  Kent,    in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
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Mary,  reoMMwi  tiM  oM  family  seat  near  the  clmpefa  ial» 
Reedbaai  park,  where  he  built  a  magaificeat  resideatte, 
called  Park  haJI,  with  large  gardetts,  &c^  ia  ld&7. 

In  March,  1816,  was  lli>»nd  in  the  site  of  the  Roman  eo- 
camfMBeat  here,  the  matrix  of  an  Agnue  Dei,  oval,  it  ie  now 
in  the  possesaion  of  Charlea  Latoa,  esq.,  au  impressioa  of 
which  may  be  seen  ia  the  Norwich  Musevm.^ 

Reedham  hail  is  the  seat  of  C.  Latea,  es^« 

'TONSTALL.  Elevea  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  79. — ^At  the  time  of  the  survey  was  held  by  Tnrold,  aader 
Beaufbe.  Gilbett,  aa  ofiicer  of  the  Conqueror's  cross  bow* 
men,  was  rewarded  for  hie  services  with  a  lordship  here  on 
the  expulsion  of  Ratho  a  freeman.     Here  is  Tunstail  manor. 

UPTON  with  FUhley,  Ten  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  465. 
la  the  thirtieth  of  Edward  I.  sir  Guy  de  Botetourt  had  a 
grant  of  a  market  and  a  fair  here.  The  church  tower,  which 
was  round,  is  in  rains — See  an  etching  by  Cotman  of  the 
remains  of  a  tine  east  window  at  Upton,  in  his  iin^utYieso^ 
Norfcik,  small  folio.  William  Wynne  of  this  place,  was 
buned  in  the  middle  aisle  of  this  chureh ;  by  his  will  in 
1506,  he  says :-« 

And  I  will  have  a  gravestone  the  price  of  Ma.  8d.,  to  the  stonyage 
of  the  chorcb  twenty  markgy  if  need  be  more,  to  St.  Peter's  gildOa.  A. 

Inclosure  act,  1799. 

SOUTH  WALSHAM.  Ten  miles.  St.  Lawrence  and 
St.  Mary.  P.  524.  Here  were  until  lately  two  churches 
in  one  churchyard,  the  one  that  remains  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  aldermen  and  com- 
mons of  Norwich,  but  in  the  year  1819,  these  bodies  not 
agreeing  in  the  choice  of  a  vicar,  it  lapsed  to  the  bishop, 
who  presented  it  to  the  present  incumbent.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Sunderbtnds  or  Bromes,  Criketots,  and  St.  Ben- 
nets. — Inclosure  act,  1801. 

On  Wednesday,  the  90th  of  June,  1827,  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  this  parish,  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  a 

*  In  jDne»  181*,  three  gold  coins  weighing  an  oonce  each  were  dag  np  here.— Old 
Monthlp  Mag, 

Died  in  May,  1816,  John  ilndrews,  a  labouring  briclilayer  of  Reedham,  in  bla  one 
hundred  and  fonrth  year. 
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cottager,  who  threw  a  shovel  of  ashes  on  a  quantity  of  dry 
manure.  It  destroyed  four  of  the  barns  of  William  Jary, 
esq.  and  the  vicarage  barn,  three  stacks  of  wheat,  a  hay- 
stack, dwelling-house,  blacksmith's  shop,  <fec.  Ac,  The 
roof  and  interior  of  St.  Lawrence's  church,  which  had  a 
thatched  chancel,  was  completely  consumed,  and  the  bells 
falling  within  the  surrounding  flames,  one  was  entirely  melted 
down,  and  the  other  rendered  useless. 

Henry  Cranfield,  B.  D.,  rector  of  South  Walsham 
ID  1752,  was  the  author  of  an  Essay,  setting  forth  "  The 
divine  Origin,  Sufliciency,  and  Perfection  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Valpy,  B.  D.  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  the  present  master  of  the  grammar  school, 
Norwich,  is  rector  of  South  Walsham.  Mr.  Valpy  is  a  na- 
tive of  Reading,  and  brother  to  Dr.  Valpy,  of  the  grammar 
school  of  that  place.  He  is  the  author  of ' '  Elegantise  Latinfe, 
or  Rules  and  Exercises  illustrative  of  an  elegant  Latin  Style,*' 
1803,  fourth  edition,  1814,  and  sixth  edition  improved  and 
made  easier;  also  a  new  edition  of  "The  New  Testament 
(Greek),  with  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Ex- 
planatory." Lond.  1826.  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Hartwell  Horns,  M.  A.  in  bis  <*  Compendioos  Intro- 
daction  to  the  Stody  of  the  Bible,  1S27,"  says  '<The  former  edition 
of  this  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1816,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Latin 
notes ;  and  the  plan,  on  which  it  was  executed,  received  the  highest 
commendations  from  those  who  were  competent  to  appreciate  its  valae. 
In  this  new  edition,  the  work  is  greatly  improved.  The  text  is  that 
of  the  editio  princeps,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  exhibited  the  various 
readings ;  and  below  these  are  placed  copious  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory  notes,  in  Enelish,  selected  with  great  care  from  Ra- 
phelins,  Kypke^  Palairet,  Schleusner,  Rosenmiiller,  and  other  distin- 
guished foreign  critics.  Ample  use  has  been  made  of  the  late  much 
respected  Bishop  Middleton*s  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Greek  Article.  Verbal  criticism  is  also  introduced,  together  with 
observations  on  the  Greek  Idiom  from  Vigerus,  on  the  Ellipses  from 
Uos,  and  on  the  Particles  from  Hoogeveen.  As  the  notes  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  are  full  and  copious,  there  was  less  necessity  iu  many 
instances,  especially  in  the  parallel  passages,  for  the  same  extended 
mode  of  illustraiion :  but  a  freciuent  reference  is  made  from  one  to 
the  other;  and  thus  the  student  is  induced  to  consult  and  to  compare 
the  whole  body  of  annotations,  and  is  further  enabled  to  fix  more 
durably  on  his  mind  the  result  and  fruit  of  his  industi^  and  research. 
l\vo  well  executed  maps  of  Judsea  adapted  to  the  Gospel  History 
and  of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles  (both  copied  by  permission  from 
the  maps  illustrating  the  author's  larger  Introduction),  with  Greek 
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and  English  Indexes,  contribnte  to  enhance  the  valae  of  this  edition, 
which,  after  a  minute  examination,  the  author  of  the  present  manual 
considers  as  the  most  valuable  of  any  that  has  yet  been  published, 
with  critical  and  philological  apparatus,  especially  for  stndentB  who 
wish  to  purchase  only  onb  edition  of  the  Greets  Testament."— ffomf's 
Comfie»dkmf  ed.  1837. 

WICKHAMPTON.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  112. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  altar-tomb,  with  the 
effigies  of  sir  William  Gerbrygge,  with  his  shield  of  arms, 
now  obscure. — See  an  etching  of  these  effigies  in  Cotman^g 
Antiquities  of  Norfolk,  Sfc,  small  folio.  The  Gerbrygges 
held  this  property  for  some  time. — Inclosure  act,  1811. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Lb  Gricb,  rector  of  Wickhampton 
and  of  Thwaite,  and  lecturer  of  St.  James's,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, both '  in  Suffolk,  was  of  St.  John  s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, a  gentleman  of  eminent  genius  and  extensive  know- 
ledge. About  the  year  1788,  be  published  ''  The  Case  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  le  Grice  and  bbbop  Bagot,  respecting 
Residence." — See  vol.  lviii.  of  the  Oent.'s  Mag.  p.  1102. 

WOOD  BASTWICK.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Fabian. 
P.  236. — Came  by  a  grant  from  the  crown  to  the  family  of 
Le  Vetle.  In  the  sixth  of  Richard  L  Emma,  widow  o^  Ri- 
chard Le  Velle,  gave  fifteen  marks  for  liberty  to  marry  whom 
sbe  would,  and  to  have  custody  of  her  heir  and  the  land 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  In  1699,  the  parishes  of  Wood 
Bastwick  and  Panxworth  were  consolidated. 
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Anciently  called  Wanelunt  or  Wanelund,  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  hundreds  of  Shropham  and  Forehoe,  on  the 
W.  by  Grimshoe  and  South  Greenhoe,  on  the  S.  by  Shrop- 
ham, and  on  N.  by  South  Greenhoe  and  Mitford.  This 
hundred  i»  a  deanery  of  itself,  denominated  from  Breccles, 
the  head  town  at  that  time  ;  it  is  subject  to  the  arch- 
deacon of  Norwich,  and  had  a  bailiff  and  two  coroners  in 
the  time  of  Exlward  I.  The  manors  of  Breccles,  Watton, 
Saham,  Stow,  and  Merton  have  their  own  leets  belonging 
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to  them,  rendering  them  independent  of  the  hundred.  This 
hundred  is  about  seven  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west, 
and  eight  from  north  to  south. 

ASHILL.  Twenty  miles.  St.  NicholaA.  P.  579.  Aysele 
Asschelee»  the  Ashy  Leas  or  Hill  of  Ashes,  lites  about  six 
miles  south-east  of  Swaffham,  and  three  north-west  of  Wat* 
ton,  and  stands  on  high  ground,  commanding  a  prospect  of 
Norwich  and  Ely  cathedr^s. — ^The  church,  which  is  mostly 
of  the  pointed  style,  has  a  square  tow<er  of  flint,  and  six 
bells ;  the  chancel  is  of  florid  Gothic.  Here  are  monuments 
and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  Kidd,  Cattoa,  Wright,  and 
Jackler.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Ashill  or  Uphall.  This 
manor  was  held  by  the  de  Hastyngs,  by  sarjeftntry.  In  the 
account  of  the  coronation  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  king  Henry 
HI.  it  is  said,  that  Henry  de  Hastyngs,  whose  office  it  was 
to  serve  the  linen,  from  ancient  time,  served  in  the  nappery 
that  day,,  but  Thurstan  the  steward  challenged  that  office 
from  him,  affirming  he  had  it  of  old  ;  but  the  king  adjudging 
it  for  Henry,  who  after  dinner  took  the  tablecloths,  nap- 
kins, and  other  linen,  as  his  fee  belonging  to  his  office.  In 
1249,  Henry,  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  held  it  as  the  king's 
paneter  or pantler,  and  it  was  worth  lOi.  per  annum.;  but 
at  the  coronation  of  king  James  H.  sir  Henry  Bedinglield, 
knt.  as  lord  here,  claimed  to  perform  the  office  of  the  nop- 
pery,  and  to  have  all  the  table  linen  when  taken  away,  but 
it  was  not  allowed,  this  manor  having  no  pretence  now  to 
this  claim,  because  when  it  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  his 
ancestors,  the  tenure  was  altered,  it  being  held  from  that 
time  by  knight's  service,  and  so  the  grand  sarjeantry  extin- 
guished in  ihe  crown.  Besides  these  manors  are  those  of 
Collards,  Gaynes,  and  Monocks,  and  Pan  worth  Hall. 
Common  inclosed  1785. 

BRCCCLES  (magna).  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Margaret. 
P.  140.  Or  Breckles. — The  steeple  of  the  church  is  round 
at  bottom  and  octangular  at  the  top,  with  one  bell,  and  here 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Here  rest  the  bodyes  of  John  Webb,  esq.  and  of  Mary  his  wife, 
daaghtcr  of  sir  Thomas  Richardson,  lord-chief-justice  of  England. 
She  died  March  10th,  1666,  aged  fifiy-six.  He  October  26tb,  1668, 
aged  seventy  years. 
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Near  this  lies  a  small  oyal  black  marble,  with  theae  words 
only: — stat  ut  vixit  brbcta.  This  is  placed  over  the 
coffin  of  Ursula  Webb,  daughter  of  the  said  John  Webb, 
esq.  and  Mary  Richardson,  wife  of  sir  William  Hewyt,  knt. 
who  was  interred  in  an  upright  posture,  by  her  own  desire, 
according  to  the  purport  of  the  inscription.  By  her  lies 
her  husVand,  under  a  black  marble.  Here  are  the  manors 
of  Brecdes,  Brecdes  Hall,  Buler  and  Lingwise,  or  Divers. 
Here  b  a  separate  fishery  belonging  to  the  manor,  called 
Breocles  mere,  and  a  manor-house. 

CARBROOK  (maona).  Twenty  miles.  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  P*  T71.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  and  other 
ancient  records,  Kerebock,  Cherebroc,  Kerbroke,  Karbroc, 
&c. — ^Tfae  church  is  a  regular  pile,  rebuilt  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI.  It  has  a  lofty  square 
tower,  thirty-three  yards  high,  and  five  bells.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  opposite  the  south  aisle  is  another  chapel  to 
the  Holy  Virgin,  whose  altar  and  image  were  in  it ;  the  as- 
cent to  the  altar  still  remains.  Directly  in  the  midst  of  the 
chancel  lie  two  exceedingly  ancient  coffin  stones,  with  a 
cross  patt^e  on  each,  to  shew  they  belonged  to  the  Temp- 
lars. There  are  two  imperfect  superscriptions  on  them,  in 
capital  letters,  which  seem  to  have  been  added  long  since 
they  were  first  put  do¥m  ;  most  probably  they  were  replaced 
after  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  Blomefield  takes  the 
sepulchres  to  be,  the  one  most  north  that  of  Maud  countess 
of  Clare,  and  the  other  one  of  her  younger  sons.     On  the 


MATBR  CLARBNSIS  OENEROSO  MILITB  CLARA 
M A •  •  • HIC  TVM ••••¥£ 

On  the  second — 

A  DBXTRIS  NATVS  RBQVIBSGIT  MATRIS  HVMATVS 
HVNC  PETIIT  PORTVM  PROPRIYM  REVOLVTVS 

IN  ORTVM. 

There  are  sixteen  stalls  in  the  chancel,  which  tell  us  the 
number  of  knights  resident  here  when  this  church  was  built. 
The  screen  between  the  church  and  chancel  is  very  fine ;  it 
has  been  painted  and  gilt ;  and  on  it  there  is  the  beginning 
of  an  old  inscription  viz. — ^ote  prs  VcaetMsriliiti the 
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rest  being  lost.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Penyng,  the  Alps,  Dewing,  Sec.  and  in  the  south  aisle  there 
are  several  priests  buried  under  gravestones,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  badge  or  emblem  of  the  priesthood  still  remaining 
on  several  of  them,  the  other  brasses  being  gone,  viz.  the 
three  chalices,  on  which  are  the  wafers  or  sacramental  bread. 
In  1791,  the  roof  of  the  tower  wanting  a  little  repair,  a 
wooden  spire  was  erected,  and  this  spire,  very  much  resem- 
bling a  dovecote,  was  built  at  the  expense  of  82/.  S$. ;  in 
1826  it  was  taken  down  at  the  suggestion  of  R.  Dewing, 
esq.  who  generously  contributed  towcurds  defraying  the  ex- 
pense to  repair  the  tower  in  a  more  appropriate  manner. 
The  cost  of  this  judicious  alteration  was  180/.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  five  blunt  arches,  upon  clustered 
pillars,  and  from  the  chancel  by  a  lofty  pointed  arch,  under 
which  are  the  royal  arms,  1719,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Deca- 
logue, Belief,  and  this  sentence — 


fS  tftot  tear  tfte  ILorlr  totll  not  aiisitttst  %i$  <BSBorlr, 
C(ffi  tiat  lobe  Kim  todl  keep  Kis  ConrauiiilnKeiits. 


The  roof  is  beautifully  carved,  painted,  and  ornamented 
with  roses ;  the  supporters  rest  on  half-length  figures  with 
clasped  hands.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  stands  the 
font,  which  is  octagonal,  supported  by  an  octagonal  shaft, 
on  an  ascent  of  three  steps.  On  the  north  side  is  a  large 
pew  for  singers ;  and  above  it  is  a  rude  painting  on  board, 
intended  for  the  Psalmist  playing  on  his  harp,  with  an  in- 
scription. In  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  door  to 
the  rood  loft.  Several  texts  of  scripture,  painted  on  wood, 
are  fixed  against  the  walls  of  both  aisles ;  they  were  for- 
iqerly  hung  against  the  pillars.  Over  the  north  porch  is  a 
room  in  which  lie  several  pieces  of  old  armour,  said  to  be- 
long to  the  knights  Templars  buried  here,  but  which  is 
probably  the  armour  that  once  belonged  to  the  town,  and 
mentioned  in  an  inventory  in  the  church,  in  a  **  New  Booke 
of  the  yearlye  Accounts  for  the  towne  of  Carbrooke,  1623-4," 
and  on  the  last  leaf  of  this  book  is  an  entry  of  books,  among 
which,  besides  many  bibles,  the  works  of  bishop  Jewel,  «Scc. 
are  the  following : — 

It'm  a  Little  Manuel  contening  the  Homely  of  Wilfal  RebeUioc, 

in  6  p'tes,  printed  bv  Richard  Jugge  and  John  Cawood. 
It'm  Captein  John  Smithes  History  of  y«  New  found  Land. 
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Among  the  list  of  vestments  are — 

It'm  2  cushions  and  a  green  clotli  for  the  pulpit,  and  to  be  used 

tU  marHafeB. 
It*m  2  corselets  belonging  to  y«  toun,  w**>  2  swords  and  2  daggers 

to  them  belonging. 
It'm  thtee  pikes,  ooe  musket  furnished. 

In  one  of  the  registers  is,  "  Sept.  20,  1738,  Ext.  F.  B.'* 
(Francis  Blomelield);  and  in  another,  1627,  is  registered  an 
unbaptized  child. 

The  following  are  the  incumbents  since  Blomefield  wrote : 
George  Thomas,  William  Clough,  Robert  Phillips,  Joseph 
Lane,  George  Deane,  and  the  Rev.  William  Deighton,  who 
officiates  alternate  Sundays,  morning  and  afternoon.  There 
is  paid  by  the  churchwardens  out  of  Bacon  and  Maltwood 
trusteeship,  on  the  Sunday  after  St.  Paul's  day,  1/.  There 
is  also  on  the  feast  day  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  1/.  given 
by  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Mason.  There  should  also  be  given 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  4<.  or  a  stone  of  hemp  yearly^ 
towards  namtaifting  the  bell  ropes. — For  a  further  notice 
of  this  place  see  an  excellent  detailed  account  of  Carbrook, 
accompanied  by  a  view,  in  the  Sup,  to  Gent.'s  Mag.  vol. 
xcvi.  part  1,  p.  578,  under  the  signature  of  M.  D.  DuiHeld.* 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Great  Carbrook,  Woodhall  or  Wood  • 
gate,  alias  Latimers,  of  which  sir  William  Clayton  is  the 
prsent  lord,  impropriator,  and  patron.  In  this  town  was  a 
commandery  or  preceptory  of  knights  Temjf^ars  and  knights 
Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  only  one  in  this 
county.  Its  site  joins  to  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard. 
In  1182,  Maud,  countess  of  Clare,  and  widow  of  the  founder, 
ffave  the  church  to  the  knights  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  more  amply  endowed  it.  This  endowment 
was  confirmed  by  her  son  Richard  de  Clare  earl  of  Hertford, 
and  king  John,  and  the  house  was  sometimes  denominated 
*'  The  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,*'  but  most  commonly 
"The  Commandery  of  Kerbrook."  Its  revenue  consisted 
of  numerous  farms  and  vassals,  and  all  persons  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  this  order,  were  allowed  to  fix  a  cross  upon 
their  houses  and  lands,  which  exempted  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  taxes,  and  many  customary  dues.      This 

'     *  ■        - ■  I  —  .       -I  III!  I  I 

*  There  is  a  smaU  correotiao  on  Uils  9i  p.  900,  vol.  xcri,  part  %,  Gent,*s  Mag. 
signed  O.  C.  Gorham.  Dlr.  Daffield,  iu  tbe  Gent,**  3f«g,  July  I820|  solicits  comma- 
nicatioDs  for  a  History  of  Cambridge. 
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privilege  being  abused,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edwan.1  I.  according  to  which,  persons  setting  up 
crosses  falsely  were  to  forfeit  the  house,  land,  or  tenement, 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  According  to  Biomelield,  there  is 
a  parcel  of  town  lands  belonging  to  the  parish,  which  ac- 
cording to  tradition  were  given  by  two  maids  who  danced 
themselves  to  death,  and  are  buned  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church. — Inclosing  act,  1801. 

In  the  forty-first  of  George  III.  1801,  an  Act  passed  ''  For  In- 
closing the  Open  or  Common  Fields,  Half-year  or  Shack  Lands, 
Lammas  Meadows,  Fens,  Commons,  and  Waste  Lands,  in  the  parish  of 
Carbrook,"  at  which  time  the  right  boo.  Katherine  baroness  dowager 
Howard  de  Walden  and  Braybrooke,  was  lady  of  the  several  manors 
of  Carbrook,  late  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  and  Carbrooke  Wood- 
hall,  and  was  seized  of  the  impropriate  rectory  of  Carbrooke,  and 
of  the  right  and  presentation  of  in  and  to  the  church  and  vicarage 
of  Carbrook,  and  George  Deane  was  the  incombent  or  vicar.  It  was 
enacted,  that  sach  parts  of  the  said  commons,  &c.  as  should  be 
equal  to  the  average  value  of  forty  acres  thereof  at  the  least,  should 
be  allotted  unto  and  vested  in  the  lady  of  the  manors  aforesaid, 
and  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  for  the 
time  being,  as  trustees  for  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  for  ever.  The 
trustees,  or  the  m^jor  part  of  them  were  authorized  to  let  or  demise, 
for  any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty-one,  the  whole  or  any 

{>art  of  such  allotments ;  and  such  part  or  parts  as  should  not  be  so 
et  and  demised,  might  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or 
raising  fuel  for  ^nn^  for  the  use  of  the  poor  hereafter  descrilMd; 
and  the  rents  arising  trom  the  allotments  demised  or  let,  should,  from 
time  to  time,  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  fuel  for  firing  for  the  poor ; 
and  such  fuel  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  not  re- 
ceiving relief  of  the  parish,  nor  occupying  lands  or  tenements  of 
more  Sian  the  yearly  value  of  6i.  in  such  proportions  and  quantities 
at  such  times  in  every  year,  and  according  to  such  rules  and  orders 
as  the  said  trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  appoint  and 
prescribe  for  that  purpose,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  parish  of  Carbrook  contains  2059a.  8r.  15p.  of  which  one-fifth 
is  grass  land,  and  alH>nt  twenty  acres  are  in  plantation.  At  the  id- 
closure  forty-four  acres  were  allotted  to  purchase  fuel  for  tlie  poor, 
which  are  now  let  at  701,  lis.  per  annum.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  town  lands :  Ungate  Pightle,  Gravel  Pit  Acre,  Tooley's 
Pightle,  Hornegreen  Close,  Half  Acre  in  Badley  Field,  and  Camping 
Close.  The  last  named  field  was  appropriated  for  "  The  Youth  to 
take  their  Pastime  in." 

Carbrook  hall  is  the  seat  of  James  Barker,  esq. 

CARBROOK  (PARVA).  See  Carbrook  Magna.— Was 
an  exempt  belonging  to  the  commandery  of  St.  John  at 
Great  Carbrook,  to  which  house  it  was  appropriated  along 
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with  Carbrook  Magna.  In  1424,  John  bishup  of  Norwich, 
consolidated  the  vicarages  of  Kerbrook  Magna  and  Parva, 
and  the  church  of  the  latter  was  then  pulled  down  and  le- 
velled. The  old  churchyard  is  now  the  property  of  W. 
Robinson,  esq.,  and  lies  on  the  road  to  Ovington,  a  little 
north  of  that  gentleman's  residence  ;  the  foundation  of  the 
church  may  yet  be  traced. 

In  17d7»  in  digging  in  the  churchyard,  which  had  long 
been  desecrated,  there  was  found  a  cross  laid  over  the 
coffin  of  some  religious  person  buried  here,  most  likely  one 
of  the  knights.  There  were  two  chains,  on  which  hung  two 
jewels,  that  on  the  one  side  being  lost.  It  is  supposed,  by 
the  make  of  the  brass  bosses  on  this  cross,  that  there  were 
formerly  relics  under  them,  and  that  it  was  buried  with  him 
on  that  account :  the  stem  is  of  oaken  wood.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Little  Carbrook  or  Westhall. 

CASTON.  Twenty-two  miles.  The  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  P.  432.  Is  about  two  miles  west  of  Little 
Ellingham. — ^The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  five  bells, 
and  in  the  interior  is  an  ancient  inarched  monument  of  the 
founder,  probably  one  of  the  Castons.  Blomefield  says, 
that  OB  Caston  common  there  is  a  tree  grown  in  a  very  un- 
usual manner;  it  was  first  a  large  willow,  on  the  head  or 
tod  of  which,  an  acorn,  the  key  of  an  ash,  an  elderberry, 
and  a  hazle  nut,  were  lodged,  (probably  carried  thither  by 
the  birds),  all  of  which  took  root  in  the  dirt  and  rotten  part 
of  the  tod,  and  so  run  downwards  till  they  reached  the  earth 
and  rooted  in  it,  and  continued  growing  till  they  split  the 
body  of  the  willow  open,  and  so  the  first  roots  which  run 
liom  the  tCKl  to  the  earth,  are  become  a  tree,  and  the  out- 
ward rind  of  the  willow  being  standing,  there  are  five  sorts 
of  trees  conjoined,  viz.  an  oak,  an  ash,  a  willow,  a  hazle, 
and  an  elder !  Here  is  Caston  Hall,  and  Barries  manor ; 
the  former  for  several  centuries  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Castons.  In  1308,  William  Caston,  esq.  was  comptroller 
of  the  town  and  castle  of  Calais,  in  France. — Inclosure  act, 
1812. 

ELLINGHAM  (parva).  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Peter. 
P.  240.  Said  to  have  been  three  miles  long  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror,  joins  to  Rockland  St.  Peter,  and  Ellingham 
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* 

Magna; — ^The  tower  of  the  church  is  square,  with  one  bell,* 
and  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  serves  for 
a  porch.  The  following  inscription,  the  only  one  in  the 
chancel,  is  on  a  brass — 

filtxt  Iffttli  tf^t  OotM  oC  lECoM.  iflimt  nntar  tti»  stone 
QB(|O0e  goMir  Srat9  1^0^  BroBse  Its  l^itt  lie  teinge  gone 
Ztn  totoarlr  mane|eo  fee  (att  led  \Diiti  ^iM  ensue 
Vome  of  a  bertuons  iSifgtt  lis  titt^  from  Ittontagu. 

The  customs  of  the  manor  are,  that  the  fine  is  at  the  lord*s 
will,  the  eldest  son  is  heir,  and  gives  no  dower.  They  can- 
not fell  timber  on  the  copyhold  without  license,  which  by 
custom  hath  always  been  compounded  for  a  third  part  of  its 
clear  value.  There  is  no  leet  kept  now  though  it  is  said  to 
be  appendant  to  the  manor,  and  as  such  was  once  kept. — 
Common  inclosed,  1766. 

GRISTON.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Peterand  St.  Paul. 
P.  106.  Written  Greston  in  Domesday-book,  signifying  the 
Grass  Town.  Is  a  small  scattered  village.  By  Domesday- 
book  we  learn  that  there  was  a  church  in  this  village  in  the 
Conqueror's  time,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret.  In  1477  a  great 
part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  as  it  now  stands,  with  flint 
and  stone.  It  has  a  fine  embattled  tower,  adorned  with  the 
emblems  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,t  cut  in  stonework  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  tower  are  four  bells.  In  this  church 
were  several  brasses,  &c,  for  an  account  of  which  see 
Blomefield,  who  mentions  many  loose  ones  preserved  in 
the  church  chest,  but  now  some  are  lost.l  Over  the  west 
entrance,  which  is  pointed,  there  is  a  large  window,  in  the 
same  style,  divided  into  three  lights,  which  branch  off  in 
various  compartments.  There  is  a  winding  staircase  at  the 
south-east  corner.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  a  porch  on 
the  north  side  ;  there  is  a  door  likewise  on  the  south  side ; 
they  are  both  pointed.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the 
steeple  by  a  lofty  pointed  arch,  has  six  pointed  windows, 
divided  into  three  cinquefoil  headed  lights,  by  two  muUions. 
In  the  north  window  is  represented  a  priest  in  a  pulpit, 

*  In  1683  they  had  license  to  tell  a  bell,  and  in  1071  anoUier,  to  leaien  the  chancel. 

t  'l\ro  keys  and  two  swords  in  saltire. 

X  In  1307,  Robert  de  Caston  presented  the  rector,  and  the  bishop  (tbouch  Robert 
broaght  the  king's  writ)  would  not  admit  him,  but  answered  he  was  of  a  notoriooa 
character,  for  which  reason  the  bishop  wu  excnsed. 
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preaching  to  a  large  congregation,  with  this  in  labels: — 

No0  prfHiMoittf  Ctrwtnw  cnutfixum, 

And  this — 

Hon  Mt  Hie  (uC  exyugnaliit 

Some  of  his  audience  have  the  words  JffHB  from  their  mouths, 
some  are  kneeling,  and  others  prostrate.  This  is  perfect, 
and  is  a  curious  painting.  There  are  three  whole-length  but 
imperfect  figures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Arst  north  window 
from  the*  chancel,  with  inscriptions — For  the  account  of  what 
were  in  the  windows  see  Blomefield.  The  font  is  an  octan- 
gular basin  standing  upon  an  octangular  shaft,  the  north 
side  bearing  this  inscription: — 

Ao  D'ni  1668,  was  this  Steple  tope  newe  set  up  to  the  grete  cost 

of  landed  me' 

The  roof  is  ceiled  between  the  beams,  and  on  a  cross  beam 
is  this  inscription  : — hs.  p.m  seeks  1568.  The  principal 
beams  in  this  roof  are  supported  by  whole-length  figures 
bearing  shields.  There  are  four  or  five  old  carved  pews  at 
the  end  of  the  nave — the  pulpit  and  reading-^desk  both  very 
much  carved,  the  latter  has  a  covering  of  purple  cloth,  cu- 
riously wrought  in  needle- work.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  lies  a  large  stone,  with  a  cross  at  each  corner ;  it  once 
belonged  to  the  high -altar,  but  now  covers  the  grave  of  the 
Rev.  John  Borret,  formerly  vicar  of  this  church.  Two  other 
stones  which  came  off  the  two  low  altars  are  still  extant, 
the  one  is  placed  as  a  step  in  the  porch,  and  the  other  a$  a 
stile  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  churchyard,  the  crosses 
remaining  on  them.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  plain  piscina, 
perforated  with  a  cinquefoil.  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  pointed  arch  upon  octagonal  pillars,  the 
lower  part  being  ornamented  by  a  neat  open  screen.  On 
each  side  of  the  chancel  there  is  an  old  oak  stall.  The 
following  vicars  occur  since  Blomefield  wrote: — The  Rev. 
John  Borret,  instituted  1723 ;  Eli  Morgan  Price,  1787 ;  and 
Thomas'Cantley.  For  a  very  excellent  and  detailed  account 
of  this  church,  and  from  which  we  have  borrowed  much,  see 
Gent.'s  Mag,  p.  316,  vol.  lxxxvii.,  part  1,  signed  Rich- 
mondiensis. — See  also  by  the  same  author,  p.  683,  vol. 
xcvi.,  part  1,  where  is  a  view  of  the  church. 
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In  1697,  Dr.  Owen  Hughes,  commissary  to  the  bishop, 
and  ofHcial  to  the  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  directed  a  com- 
mission to  be  certified  of  the  state  of  the  chancel,  and  upon 
its  being  found  in  a  ruinous  condition,  he  sequestered  the 
impropriate  tithes  to  repair  it,  and  it  was  repaired  accord- 
ingly. This  is  proof  of  the  bishop*s  or  archdeacon's  power 
to  sequester  impropriate  tithes  if  the  owners  or  their  farmers 
refuse  or  neglect  to  repair  the  chancels. 

The  vicarage-house  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard  ;  duty  is  performed  once  every  Sunday  morning 
and  afternoon  alternately.  A  Sunday  school  was  established 
about  the  vear  1817,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Greenside,  A.  B.  curate, 
and  M.  D.*Duflield,  esq.  F.  S.  A. 

Here  is  Griston  Hall  manor.  When  Ulomefield  wrote  his 
History  of  the  County,  this  manor  belonged  to  f.«onard 
Batchelor,  esq.  of  Norwich.  Thomas  John  Batchelor,  esq. 
of  Horstead,  nephew  of  sir  Horatio  Pettus,.  bart.  was  af- 
terwards lord,  who  sold  it  to  Benjamin  Barker,  esq.  of  Car- 
brook,  whose  son  John  Barker,  esq.  of  Carbrook,  is  the 
present  lord.  Here  is  also  the  Rectory  manor,  which,  when 
Blomefield  wrote,  was  held  by  lease  of  the  see  by  Mr.  Pa- 
trick, fellow  of  Catherine  hall,  Cambridge,  grandson  of  Dr. 
Patrick,  bishop  of  Ely.  The  Rev.  Fairfax  Francklin,  rector 
of  Attleburgh,  and  vicar  of  Watton,  is  the  present  lessee. 
Inclosure  act,  1800. 

Tbe  parish  of  GriBton  having  been  iDclosed  pursuant  to  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  1806,  it  was  enacted,  that  fifty  acres  of  the  com- 
mons should  be  allotted  unto,  and  vested  in  the  lords  of  the  manors 
of  Farthings  in  Oriston,  and  Griston  Hall  in  Griston,  and  Griston 
Rectory^  and  the  lessee  of  the  said  manor  of  Griston  Kcctory  re- 
spectively, and  to  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  parish  of  Griston,  for  the  time  being,  as  trustees  for 
the  poor  of  the  said  parish,  for  ever ;  and  the  rents  and  profits  arising 
from  the  said  allotments  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  laid  out  and  ap- 
plied by  the  said  trustees  in  purchasing  fiiel,  and  sncb  fuel  shall  be 
distribnted  among  such  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  of 
Griston,  who  shall  be  legally  settled  therein,  and  shall  not  occapy 
lands  or  tenements  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  10^.,  in  such  pro- 
portions and  auantlties,  and  at  such  times  in  every  year,  and  accord- 
ing to  such  rules  and  orders  as  the  said  trustees  for  the  time  being, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  appoint  and  prescribe  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  John  Borret,  who  died  1698,  vicar  of  this  place, 
was  a  ^ood  antiquary,  and  an  exact  herald,  and  a  laborious 
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collector  of  materials  relative  to  this  county.  To  this  gen- 
tleman and  his  son,  Blomefield  says  he  owes  many  obliga- 
tions for  assistance. 

In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p.  Bl,  are  the 
names  and  arms  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  knights  of 
England  and  Wales,  copied  from  a  MS.  of  Mr.  —  Borret, 
attorney-at-law,  late  of  Griston ;  the  list  was  purchased 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Thomas  Martin,  esq. 

MERTON.  Twenty  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  162.  Mere- 
tuna,  or  Martin,*  lying  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south- 
east of  Threxton. — In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
belonged  to  Ailid,  but  at  the  conquest  it  fell  to  the  Con- 
queror, who  gave  it  to  Ralph  Bainanl,  Baignar,  or  Baynard, 
a  Norman.  Of  the  family  of  the  Grais,  Graas,  or  Gray, 
who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  Henry  de  Grey  was  so 
much  in  the  good  graces  of  king  John  as  to  be  allowed  to 
hunt  the  fox  or  the  hare  in  any  lands  belonging  to  the  crown, 
excepting  the  king's  own  demean  parks  ;  and  John  de  Grey, 
his  uncle,  bishop  of  Norwich,  would  have  been  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  the  same  king,  had  he  not  been 
outwitted  by  the  pope.  Sir  Thomas  de  Grey,t  knt.,  married 
Isabel,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Fulk  Baynard,  esq.  and  upon 
the  partition  of  her  father's  lands,  she  having  Merton  al- 
lotted to  her,  he  came  and  resided  at  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Baynards ;  and  in  1337  they  settled  the  manor  of  Merton, 
^c.  on  themselves  in  tail,  Merton  manor  being  then  held  by 
Catherine,  widow  of  Fulk  Baynard,  in  dower.  It  has  ever 
since  been  the  residence  of  this  family.  Thomas  Grey, 
clerk,  held  the  manor  of  Merton,  and  the  whole  estate  of 
the  Greys  in  this  county,  and  died  possessed  thereof  before 
1404  ;  from  him  was  descended,  by  a  series  of  honourable 
alliances,  the  late  lord  Walsingham. 

The  church  stands  in  the  park,  a  short  distance  from  the 
turnpike-road ;  the  tower  is  round,  with  a  small  wooden 
spire  and  a  vane,  and  contains  three  bells ;  the  roof,  which 
was  formerly  pyramidical,  is  now  flat.     The  font  stands  on 

•  The  town  by  llie  mere  or  lake.  Therr  ia  a  small  sheet  of  water  on  die  tonUi  aide 
of  the  charcb,  bat  it  It  ImiioMtble  to  say  ir  this  was  the  original  mere. 

4  He  bore  the  arms  of  the  Baynants  qaartore4  with  his  own  (or  Comerths,  from 
which  place,  in  Soffolk,  he  was),  In  her  right.  In  couseqnence  of  the  paternal  arms 
of  De  Orey  being  home  by  so  many  families,  sir  Thomas  de  Orey,  aboot  IMO,  totally 
omilte<l  them,  and  assumed  those  of  Cornbcrd  or  Combeth.  'Ibe  Peerage  gives  a 
higher  acconut  of  Ibis  family  than  Blomefleld. 
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an  octagonal  shaft ;  the  eight  faces  of  the  basin  are  orna- 
mented with  plain  shields;  the  corners  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  basin  have  angels  with  expanded  wings^  bearing  shields ; 
the  covering,  which  is  of  wood,  is  lofty,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  arch,  it  was  formerly  gilt,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  tabernacle  work,  but  is  now  decaying.  The 
hall  pew  is  of  carved  oak,  and  stands  at  the  south-east  end. 
The  mouldings  of  the  south  aisle  windows  are  ornamented 
on  the  inside  by  small  heads  and  grotesque  figpires ;  there 
are  also  many  fragments  of  painted  glass.  The  south  door- 
way is  pointed,  the  mouldings  terminated  with  small  heads. 
The  seats  are  open ;  and  one  of  them,  about  the  middle  of  the 
aisle,  has  the  ngpure  of  a  man  decapitated,  kneeling  belbre 
a  desk ;  his  hands,  now  gone,  appear  to  have  been  clasped 
in  the  posture  of  devotion.  The  chancel  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  lofty  pointed  arch,  under  which  is  an  open 
carved  screen.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the 
Greys,  to  one  of  whom,  Robert  Grey,  is  a  monument  with 
the  figure  of  Time  on  the  top.  Cotman  has  etched  the 
brasses  of  William  de  Grey,  esq.  1620,  and  that  of  Thomas 
de  Grey,  1562 ;  the  inscription  of  the  former  was  torn  off 
in  the  time  of  Blomefield.  Opposite  to  sir  William  kneels 
Mary  Bedingfield  his  first  wife  ;  behind  her  is  Grace  Teye 
his  second  wife.  Little  is  to  be  said  for  the  execution  of  this 
monument,  and  still  less  for  the  mode  then  used  of  dressing, 
or  undressing,  the  hair,  (for  it  is  represented  in  this  brass 
as  hanging  down  the  girls*  backs.  The  effigies  of  five  boys 
are  behind  sir  Thomas.  The  brass  of  sir  Thomas  de  Grey 
represents  him  with  a  beard,  hands  clasped ;  the  legs  are 
gone.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Fincham, 
Warren,  Sewell,  &c. 

The  following  transcripts  are  from  the  page  of  memoranda 
in  the  old  registers.* — 

To  the  Reliefe  of  poor  Protestants  io  Litaauia,  November  17, 
1661,  Eighteen  pence. 

To  a  burning  at  Shipdam,  a  neighbour  town,  4s.  ^d,  the  inhabitaiits 
there  promising  a  reqaitall  on  the  like  occasion,  ffeb  16, 1661. 

To  y«  rebailding  of  St.  Panl's.  Lond.  SI.  Ids.  8d. 

To  y«  neigbboaring  town  of  Dereham^  5U  7s.  lOd. 

Here  is  also  a  memorandum  allowing  James  de  Grey,  esq. 

*  Some  of  tbcM  have  boon  trinciibed  by  Blomefleld  bot  with  wrong  dates. 
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to  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  in  respect  of  his  indisposition,  infirmity, 
and  want  of  health. 

MertoD,  Norfolk.  These  are  to  certify,  that  in  the  year  IG66,  there 
was  collected  in  OTr  p'ish  of  Merton,  towards  the  reiecfe  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  casualty  of  tliat  sad  fire  in  London,  the  som  of  18«.  $d, 
wck  was  safely  sent  up  and  delivered  to  one  Owen  Hughes,  from 
whom  we  have  a  receipt.     Signed  by  the  rector  and  chnrchivardens. 

The  following  are  the  rectors  since  Blomefield  wrote — 
Alexander  Croshold,  John  Borret,  Joseph  Forby,  Thomas 
Scott,  Richard  Black,  and  the  Hon  and  Rev.  Thomas  de 
Orey.  Divine  service  is  performed  regularly  once  every 
Sunday,  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  alternately.^ — For  an 
extended  account  of  Merton  see  Gent,*8  Mag,  vol.  xcv. 
Part  2,  p.  118,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Daw- 
son Dumeld,  curate  of  Merton. 

The  parish  of  Merton  contains,  exclusive  of  the  roads, 
1349a.  2r.  of  which  150  acres  are  arable ;  382  pasture, 
meadow,  and  heath  ;  68  plantations  and  wood ;  131  common, 
including  the  green  ;  18a.  2r.  homesteads,  including  cotta- 
ges and  gardens.  From  an  overseer's  account  book,  beginning 
April  the  6th  day,  1675,  it  appears,  that  the  only  person 
there  who  received  parochial  relief,  was  "  John  Rudnsdl,  8d. 
a  weeke  for  60  weekes,"'  and  that  the  whole  poor  rate  and 
parish  expenses  amounted  to  1/.  14«.  6d,  The  parochial 
expenses  for  thirty-three  vears,  from  1676  to  1707,  both  in- 
clusive, amounted  to  287/.  Os,  4d,  The  poor*s  rates  of  one 
year,  1822,  were  281/.  4<.  6d,  having  increased  74/.  4f.  Gd, 
in  twenty -two  years,  from  1800.  There  is  a  school  in  the 
parish  for  the  poor  children,  supported  entirely  by  the  De 
Grey  family. 

Merton  tlall,  the  seat  of  George  Grey,  lord  de  Walsing^ 
ham,  is  a  brick  edifice,  and  appears  to  have  been  built 
about  the  year  1610,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Baynards.  It  faces  the  north,  and  has  in  front  a  curious 
gateway  with  a  clock.*  The  chimney-piece  in  one  of  the  bed 
rooms  bears  the  date  of  1613  ;  three  of  the  rooms  are  hung 
with  tapestry,  in  tolerable  preservation.  A  curious  oak  chest 

*  Pirt  of  the  ftont  of  (he  hull  wm  modernised  nbont  sixty  yean  ago,  by  Mrs.  de 
Orey,  who  during  her  hushand's  absence  from  home  wished  to  make  some  improve- 
ments, and  astonish  him  on  his  rt'larn  ;  and,  as  Uie  iionse  loolced  dnii  and  gloomy, 
modern  windows  were  substituted  for  the  original  fine  hay  windows  of  the  Eiizabc- 
thian  age  ;  fortnnately  the  return  of  Mr.  de  Grey  put  an  end  to  all  further  improve- 
ment. 
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is  preserved  in  the  gallery,  with  the  initials  H.  R.  surmounted 
by  a  crown  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Henry  VIII. 
who»  in  1610»  made  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham»  barefooted,  and  carried  a  rich  necklace  as  a  present. 
There  are  a  few  family  portraits  remaining  in  the  hall,  viz. 

1.  Thomas  de  Grey,  M.  P.  for  Thetford,  1706,  for  Norfolk,  1708. 
2.  Mrs.  de  Grey  his  wife.  S.  Thomas  de  Grey  their  son.  full-length, 
in  a  military  dress.  4.  Mrs.  de  Grey  his  wife.  .5.  Mr.  Fisher,  father. 
6.  Mrs.  Fisher,  mother.  7.  Miss  Fisher.  8.  Miss  Fisher*s  sisters — 
of  the  last  name  Mrs.  de  Grey.    0.  Unknown. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  hall  are  richly  wooded,  the 
park  contains  a  great  quantity  of  capital  timber ;  many  of 
the  oaks  are  the  growth  of  centuries,  one  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  the  house,  measures  2dft.  4in.  in  circum- 
ference six  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  another  to  the  south- 
east, not  far  from  the  road,  is  18ft.  8in.  in  circumference 
six  feet  from  the  ground ;  a  very  handsome  lime  tree,  now 
growing  freely  a  short  distance  north  from  the  hall,  measures 
from  the  extremity  of  the  branches  on  one  side,  across  to 
the  extremity  of  the  branches  on  the  other  side,  seventy- 
four  feet,  and  there  are  branches  which  would  extend  forty 
feet  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  but  they  turn  up  and  grow 
perpendicularly  on  the  outside  of  the  other  branches.  The 
present  noble  owner  has  made  considerable  and  tasteful  im ' 
provements,  by  plantations  and  different  alterations. 

Lord  Walsinoham,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
in  the  kingdom,  son  of  \Villiam  the  first  peer,  was  bom  at 
Mcrton,  July  7th,  1719,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  and  after- 
wards became  so  eminent  in  his  profession  as  to  be  appointed 
one  of  His  Majesty's  counsel,  January  30th,  1768,  was  made 
solicitor-general  December  16th,  1764,  attorney-general 
August  6th,  1766,  knighted  and  became  lord -chief-justice 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  January  26th,  1771>  and  was 
created  lord  Walsingham  October  17th,  1780.  His  lordship 
was  married  in  the  cha))el  belonging  to  Somerset-house, 
November  12th,  1748,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Cow- 
per,  of  the  park  near  Hertford,  and  first  cousin  to  Cowper 
the  poet.  His  lordship  died  May  9th,  1781,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Merton,  being  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  the 
late  noble  proprietor  of  Merton  hall  who  died  in  1818. 
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OVINGTON.  Twenty-three  miles.  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. P.  210.  Or  Uvytone. — ^The  church  has  a  square 
tower  with  one  bell ;  and  here  are  the  manors  of  Bozuns 
and  IVoodhouse.  The  knights  Templars  in  1221  had  lands 
here  as  belonging  to  the  commandery  at  Carbrook,  and  their 
tenants  here  were  quit  of  toll  throughout  England,  as  the 
rest  of  their  tenants  were,  by  grant  of  Henry  III.  In  1312, 
IVilliam  de  la  More,  the  last  master  of  the  Templars  in 
England,  died  in  the  tower  of  London,  several  of  the  knights 
being  sent  to  monasteries  to  repent  by  the  archbishop  and 
provmcial  synod,  and,  in  1314,  their  lands  here  were  seized 
and  given  to  the  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
were  assigned  to  their  commandery  of  Carbrook  aforesaid. 
Inclosure  act,  1800, 

SAHAM  TONY.  Twenty-three  miles.  St.  George. 
P.  925. — Th^  church  has  a  square  tower,  built  about  1480, 
on  it  is  St.  George  and  the  dragon  carved  on  stone ;  it  has 
five  bells,  and  had  a  clock.  The  font  has  an  eagle  on  the 
top,  with  an  inscription.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Waldron,  Christmas,  Bride,  the  Cranes,  the  Goaffes, 
the  Shuckforths,  the  San'dells,  &c. ;  and  the  manors  of  the 
Rectory,  Sahams  Tony,  or  the  Capital  Manor.  This  last 
manor  was  held  by  the  celebrated  Beauchamps,  earl  of 
Warwick,  of  whom  Guy  gave  it  to  his  younger  son  John  de 
Beanchamp,  together  with  the  fee  of  this  hundred,  from 
whom  it  came  to  Richard  Nevil  the  great  earl  of  Warwick, 
Bo  famous  for  his  courage  and  popularity  in  king  Edward 
IV.  and  Henry  VI.*s  days,  that  every  man  wore  his  badge, 
the  ragged  stafF  in  his  hat,  and  painted  the  white  cross  on 
his  door ;  he  was  so  extraordinarily  hospitable,  that  at  his 
house  in  London  six  oxen  were  usually  eaten  at  breakfast, 
and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat,  for  every  one  that 
had  any  acquaintance  in  his  family  might  take  as  much 
boiled  and  roast  meat  as  he  could  carry  away  upon  a  large 
dagger.  Here  are  also  the  manors  of  Saham.  or  Pages, 
Botelers,  Howards,  Herveys,  Pages,*  and  Wood  house.  The 
Rectory  manor,  says  Blomeiield,  has  a  j^ood  glebe,  with  a 
large  convenient  rectory-house  joining  to  the  west  side  of 
the  churchyard.     Mr.  Richard  Terry,  rector  here,  at  his 

*  Held  at  one  time  by  Chiirlet  Howard  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
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death  left  the  house  furnished,  and  ordered  it  to  go  from 
successor  to  successor  for  ever.  At  first  there  were  all 
manner  of  implements  of  husbandry  as  well  as  furniture,  to 
about  200/.  value  at  that  time,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to 
only  some  pieces  of  plate  and  a  few  household  goods,  for 
which  the  rector  gives  security  to  leave  them  to  his  suc- 
cessors. He  also  gave  a  house  and  a  piece  of  land  to  the 
parish  clerk  to  ring  the  eight  o'clock  bell  from  Michaelmas 
to  Lady-day.  The  house  is  now  down,  the  land  let  at  3/. 
per  annum,  but  the  bell,  continues  Blomefield,  is  forgot  to  be 
rung.  Mr.  Terry's  picture  is  still  in  the  house,  drawn  Anno 
i£t.  sixty-two,  Domini  1626 ;  his  arms  are  ialde,  a  fess,  fnr, 
between  three  swans,  argent,  motto  UNI,  viros  una  beans. 
He  gave  four  acres  of  land  for  glebe  to  the  rectory,  and  aug- 
mented the  free  school  here,  (which  was  founded  in  1611,  by 
Edward  Goffe  of  Threxton,  gent,  who  settled  a  house  and 
land  to  the  value  of  10/.  per  annum  on  the  master),  with  10/. 
per  annum  more,  which  is  the  endowment  of  the  present 
free  school.  The  house  stands  a  little  distant  from  the 
east  part  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  master  lives  in  it  and 
teaches  school.  In  1286,  the  vicar  proved  that  he  had  a 
right  to  a  mortuary  at  the  death  of  any  parishioner,  and  re- 
covered a  horse  for  the  mortuary  then  in  dispute.-^Common 
inclosed,  1797. 

Here  is  a  very  large  lake  which  abounds  with  exceeding 
good  fish  of  several  kinds,  but  is  most  remarkable  for  its  fine 
eels,  though  among  them  there  is  a  particular  species,  with 
exceeding  large  heads,  which  the  inhabitants,  from  their  ug- 
liness, call  old  women,  as  much  to  be  noted  for  their  bad,  as 
the  others  are  for  their  excellent  fine  taste  and  colour.* 

Humphrey  Prideaux,  author  of  the  '*  Life  of  Maho- 
met,'' &c.  was  rector  of  Saham  Toney.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Edward  Prideaux,  of  Padstow,  Cornwall,  where  he 
was  bom,  in  1648;  and  was  initiated  in  g^rammar  at  the 
school  of  Liskard  and  Bodmin,  and  from  thence  sent  to 
Westminster.  Here  he  was  elected  king's  scholar,  and  in 
three  years  was  admitted  a  student  in  Christ  Church,  1665. 
Having  given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  classic  attainipents. 


*  **  Jonat  Moore  now  telli  ine,  that  very  lately  In  diggine  a  piece  of  groand  which 
lies  wHIiin  the  preclucis  of  Soham,  (about  three  or  four  miles  n-om  Ely),  the  diggers 
foond  seven  or  eight  urns,  which  by  carelessness  were  broken  in  pieces,  bat  no  coins 
in  or  near  them.  The  ground  is  about  six  acres,  and  in  the  natore  of  an  island,  in 
the  fen,  bat  no  raised  heap  or  earth  to  cover  them*"-— l^roirM'^  Letttrs,  p.  4. 

3  R 
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he  was  employed  by  the  uoiveraity  to  publish  an  edtltoa 
of  Lucius  Flonis,  with  notes,  &c.  and  soon  after  to  draw  up 
an  account  of  the  Anindelian  marbles,  then  lately  presented; 
and,  accordingly,  in  1676,  appeared  his  "  Marmoro,  Oxon» 
Ac*  Cum  perpetuo  comment,"  folio*  Having  been  directed 
by  his  employers  to  present  a  copy  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Finch,  Mr.  Prideaux  was,  by  this  means,  introduced  to  the 
notice  and  patronage  of  tfaiat  nobleman,  who  immediately 

Caced  one  of  his  sons  under  his  care,  and  in  1670  presented 
m  to  dm  rectory  of  St*  Clement,  Oxford ;  appointed  him  bis 
chaplain  in  1689,  and  in  the  following  year  made  him  a  pre- 
bendary of  Norwich ;  he  was  installed  August  i5th,  1681. 
When  he  came  to  reside  in  this  city,  such  was  his  reputation 
for  judgment  and  integrity,  that  the  whole  management  of  the 
affairs  of  die  cathedral  was  committed  to  him,  and  through- 
out Hfo  he  was  concerned  in  placing  them  in  a  much  better 
flituation  than  he  found  them,  great  irregularities  having  pre- 
vailed in  keeping  the  accounts,  and  the  registers  and  other 
documents  beloeginff  to  the  church  being  much  neglected, 
as  well  as  the  clrarch  itself,  to  which  he  ordered  necessary 
repairs.  He  was  also,  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  engaged 
in  a  controversy  with  the  popish  party,  those  who  had  vi- 
sited Norwich  (taking  encouragement  from  the  conduct  of 
James  U.)  insistinff  on  the  invaliditv  of  the  orders  of  the 
Chnxch  of  England,  for  having  no  priesthood  we  could  have 
no  sacraments,  and  consequently  could  be  no  church,  nor 
could  salvation  be  had  amongst  us.  In  reply  to  this  Dr.  P. 
published  a  work,  entitled  <<The  Validity  of  the  Orders  of 
the  Church  of  England,  made  out  against  the  Objections  of 
the  Papists,*'  in  several  letters  to  a  gentleman  of  Norwich ; 
reprinted  in  1715.  On  the  deatli  of  the  chancellor,  the  lord 
North  offered  him  his  patronage,  and  accordingly,  in  168S, 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Bladen  cum  Woodstock,  Ox« 
which  he  exchanged  in  1686  for  the  rectory  of  Saham  Toney. 
In  1686,  Dr.  Prideaux  married.  Being  disgusted  with  the  ar- 
bitrary imposition  of  a  dean  upon  his  society  by  the  king,  be 
retired  into  Norfolk,  and  was,  on  December  20th,  1688,  ad- 
mitted to  the  arehdeaconry  of  Suffolk.  Aft»r  thb  he  quitted 
NOTwicb,  and  resided  at  Saham,  in  which  church  he  offi- 
ciated every  morning  and  afternoon  through  the  four  years 
that  he  liveiol  there,  unless  when  keeping  his  two  months*  re- 
sidence in  Norwich,  or  visiting  his  axcndeaconry,  which  he 
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did  constantly  twice  a  year,  until  unable  to  bear  the  journey, 
in  consequence  of  the  stone,  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal 
to  him.  A  favourite  topic  in  his  visitation,  was  the  dmty  of 
private  prayer  in  ihefamiUe»  of  the  clergy^  which  he  urged 
by  every  argument,  and  told  them,  that  when  visiting,  if 
there  was  any  house  where  the  dwellers  refused  to  hear  them 
perform  family  worship,  that  was  no  house  for  a  clergyman 
to  make  his  abode  in.  In  1694,  finding  his  health  impaired 
by  the  aguish  air  of  Saham,  he  determined  to  return  again 
with  his  family  to  Norwich ;  but  instead  of  putting  in  a  cu- 
rate at  Saham,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  up  both  bene- 
fice and  office,  and  on  his  return  to  the  city,  the  affairs  of 
the  cathedral  again  devolved  on  him,  on  the  absence  of  dean 
Fairfax.  In  1691  he  was  offered  the  Hebrew  professorship 
in  the  university,  Oxford,  and  ever  after  lamented  his  refusal. 
In  1696,  he  was  presented  to  the  small  vicarage  of  Trowse, 
near  Norwich,  which  he  regularly  served  until  illness  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  it.  In  1702  he  was  installed  dean  of 
Norwich,  in  which  situation  he  died,  1724,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  This  learned  man  was  well  versed  in  the 
eastern  languages,  and  published  the  "  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, connected  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  neigh- 
bouring nations,"  a  work  universally  read  and  approved,  2 
.  vols,  folio,  1716-18 ;  two  Treatises  of  Maimonides,  in  He- 
brew and  LAtin ;  and  *'  Directions  to  Churchwardens  ;** 
*^  Right  of  Tithes  ;*'  and  several  very  excellent  ecclesiastical 
tracts. — See  a  valuable  life  of  this  exemplary  divine,  1748, 
from  which  the  memoir  in  Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet,  is  compiled. 
At  this  place  lived  a  singular  character,  of  the  name  of 
Shuckford,  who  died  in  1781,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  fields,  for  an  account  of  whom  see 
Richardt's  Lynn,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 

SCOULTON.*  Twenty-seven  miles.  Holy  Trinity. 
P.  339. — Blomefield  says  he  has  also  heard  that  the  church 
was  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  This  chuich  is  a  small  building 
with  a  low  steeple,  square  at  the  bottom  and  octangular  at 

*  Accordiog  to  the  Atlas  (The  Complete  Hiftory  of  Norfolk),  Sconlton  wu  "  other- 
wise called  Bordts,  or  Bordelas,  from  Its  lords  of  that  name,  for  Hugh  de  Bnrdelas 
held  It  la  caplte  lOOf.  in  land,  by  the  service  of  the  larder,  and  so  it  was  afterwards 
held  npoD  this  conditioD,  that  the  lords  of  it  shonld  be  Lardiners,  as  it  is  ealled,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  klnss  of  England.  The  great  ornaments  of  thk  place  are  the  fine 
buildings  which  sir  William  de  Orey,  knight  hath  erected  here." 

3Rd 
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the  top ;  in  which  are  three  beils>  and  in  the  interior  are  in- 
scriptions  to  the  memory  of  D'£yes,  or  Day,  an  ancient  fa- 
mily here ;  also  a  fine  disrobed  marble  (the  arms  and  inscrip- 
tion gone)  to  the  memory  of  John  Fitz  Rauf,  esq.  1440.  At 
the  upper  end  of  these  aisles  was  a  chapel  and  an  altar. 
On  the  screen  are  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  in  different 
shields,  as  the  hammer,  scourge,  crown  of  thorns,  the  spear 
and  sponge,  a  pierced  heart,  the  nails,  the  five  wounds,  the 
cross,  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  several  arms.  When  Blome- 
field  wrote,  here  were  the  manors  of  Scoultons,  Mortimers, 
Old  LAnds  or  Ollands,  and  Burdelass  or  Newlands. — Inclo- 
sure  act,  1806. 

STOW  BEDON.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  290. 
Joins  to  the  side  of  Breccles,  and  is,  says  Blomefield,  com- 
monly called  Stow  Breccles;  it  was  formerly  called  Stow 
Bydon.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  three  bells. 
Here  are  no  memorials,  although  Spelman  and  the  registers 
inform  us  that  several  of  the  name  of  Spelman  were  buried 
here.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Bydon  or  Bedon,  and  Bekerton 
Hall.  The  large  piece  of  water  called  Sandwade  (now  Stow*) 
mere,  belongs  to  the  former  manor. — Inclosure  act,  1813. 

THOMPSON.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Martin.  P.  427.— 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  and  in  the  interior  are  the 
old  stalls  for  the  master  and  fellows  of  the  college,  with  their 
arms  on  them.  Here  is  a  south  chapel  and  south  porch ; 
the  vestry  ift  in  ruins.  April  7th,  1360,  William  Bateman, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Simon  Bozoun,  prior,  at  the  request 
of  Thomas  de  Shardelow,  knight,  and  John  his  brother,  who 
had  founded  a  perpetual  chantry  of  six  chaplains  in  this 
church,  for  the  souls  of  his  father,  wife,  &c.  &c.  appropriated 
the  church  to  the  said  college  or  chantry  ;  but  the  church 
was  to  be  served  by  one  of  the  chaplains,  with  due  obedience 
to  the  bishop,  &c. 

In  1869,  Joan,  widow  of  sir  John  de  Shardelow,  knight,  took  upon 
her  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  became  a  religions  votary  in  this  college 
of  Thompson,  where  she  died.  The  manner  of  this  solemn  vow  wus 
thus,  she  appeared  before  lliomas  Percy,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the 
private  chapel  of  his  manor-honse  at  Thornase,  where  he  then  lived, 
and  at  mass  she  kneeled  down  before  the  bishop,  (master  William 

*  stow,  a  hoote  or  pUce  of  habitaUon. 
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Blithe,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  lir  Simon  de  Babingle,  and  WiUlam 
de  Swineflete,  and  others,  being  present  as  the  bishop's  witnesses) 
and  joining  her  hands  he  took  them  in  his  hands,  and  then  she  vowed 
in  these  words : — 

Jeo  Johanne  qni  fay  la  femme  Johan  de  Shardelow,  avowe  et  pro- 
mette  a  Dibuz  et  a  nostre  Dame  Seinte  Marie,  et  a  Seint  Martin,  et 
a  totitz  seintz  de  vivere  et  perpetaale  chastete  a  term  de  ma  vie,  a 
vous  reverent  pcre  en  Dienx  Sire  Thomas  par  la  grace  de  Dieux. 
Evesque  de  Norwitz  et  en  vostre  presence  et  en  la  presence  de  Sire 
Thomas  de  Shiredeiow,  chevaler.  Sire  Johan  Grane,  mestre  de  la  ' 
chauntrie  de  Thomestone,  John  Clovylle  et  aatrez. 

Blomefield  says  he  saw  sir  Thomas  de  Shardelow*s  will  in 
the  Commons,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  himself,  mother, 
wife,  and  all  his  ancestors,  were  buried  in  this  church,  though 
there  are  no  memorials  remaining  of  any  of  them,  save  his 
own  stone,  which  lies  in  the  south  chapel  of  St.  James,  be- 
fore the  altar  of  St.  Martin,  which  chapeL  he  founded  for 
his  college,  but  the  inscription  is  imperfect ;  he  seems  to  be 
in  a  habit  much  like  a  priest,  with  only  these  words  legible : 

0rsAt  . . .  V. .  *  •  l^lhetur  aui  fait ....  niiu0  antme  yroyiciehir 

Bru0  aiReit. 

And  here  are  inscriptions  in  the  church  to  the  memory  of 
Cater  and  Futter.  Here  is  Buttort  or  Butters  Hall. — Inclo^ 
sure  act,  1815. 

THREXTON.      Fifteen  miles.      St. .      P.  34. 

Sometimes  written  Trekestone,  and  in  Domesday- book, 
Trestunam,  and  Trectuna. — The  village,  when  Blomefield 
wrote,  was  reduced  to  one  house,  in  which  Mr.  Knopwood 
dwelt.*     The  steeple  of  the  church  is  low  and  round.. 

TOTTINGTON.  Twenty-six  miles.  St.  Andrew.  F.  284. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Totingtuna. — Is  a  small  i):regular 
village,  lying  between  Thetford  and  Watton.  The  church  is 
a  large  pile,  with  a  square  tower,  supported  by  strong  but- 
tresses at  each  corner.  It  was  formerly  Crowned  with  a.  spire 
covered  with  lead,  but  being  in  a  ruinous  state  was,  in  1802, 
taken  down,  with  the  archdeacon's  consent.  In  the  tower 
are  four  bells.  It  is  well  seated  throughout,  and  the  heads 
of  these  seats  are  all  carved,  on  the  back  of  one  of  these. 


Elisa  Knlgbti  died  at  TbrextoD  in  1818,  aged  one  Jiundred  and  scTen  ]rean« 
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at  the  upper  end  of  the  south  aisk,  is  this  imcription : — 

#rati  yra  a*tW  mtottcri  ftalter  rt  ftUrit  ax*  fiutf  et  yra  nai^ 

tenetar. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  are  two  large  pews,  which  in 
Blonusfieid's  thne  stood  in  the  north  aisle;  that  on  the  south 
side  has  this  inscription : — 

Stt*pta  Bdl  Salter  et  Brlgitt  Nop*  tJzot'  e^  Ao  D.  letl. 
That  on  the  north  side  u  thus  inscribed  : — 

leas.    THOMAS  SALTBB  AND  HIS.WIFB  JANB. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  ehanoel  lies  a  slab,  robbed  of  a 
brass  plate ;  in  the  north-east  comer  t>f  the  naVe,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  either  a  ntehe  for  a  statne,  or  a  doorway 
to  the  rood  loft.  Here  are  many  small  remnants  of  painted 
plass;  in  ^e  upper  part  of  the  east  window  of  this  aisle, 
isthe  figure  of  an  angel,  with  wings  and  an  outstretched 
arm,  approaching  a  throne,  haying  these  words: — s'c's 
SAIVCTVS  SC8  (Holy  Holy  Lord  Ood  of  Sabaoth).  The 
north  aisle  b  lighted  by  the  same  number  of  windows  as  the 
iouth  aisle ;  naay  ira^ettts  Of  piainted  glass  temain.  In 
At  south-east  cortf^r  is'  a  ti^oil-head  piscina ;  the  wood- 
work of  the  roof  of  this  able  is  carved,  the  supporters  rest 
on  half-length  figures,  only  two  of  which  now  remain,  and 
both  are  decapitated.  The  ehanoel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  b¥  a  pointed  arch ;  the  decalogue  and  royal  arms  oc- 
Oupy  tae  upper  part  of  the  arch,  the  lower  part  b  orna- 
mented by  a  handsome  screen,  carved  and  gilded.  Here  are 
also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Knopwood.  Biomefield 
says,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  lies  a  loose  brass, 
under  the  effigfes  of  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  thus  iu- 
eeribed : — 

Here  Iveth  interred  the  corpses  of  Margaret  Poiy,  whose  soul  the 
father  orSpirites  receive  into  eternal  rest,  the  5th  of  April,  A^  Dom. 
1598,  in  the  54 A  year  of  her  age.  lliis  monument  was  erected  by 
Lvke  Vnger,  her  second  husband,  in  tiAen  of  a  ^ankfiil  and  loyal 
a^ad.    In  the  daoghter's  coat  is  £•  V. 

Ali90  iniscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Duffield,  and  Farrar ; 
oti  the  back  of  a  seat  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  Thomas 
Salter^  1^36.  The  north  vestry  of  thb  church  b  down. 
Service  b  pecformed  here  once  every  Sunday,  akernately 
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morDiBg  and  afternoon.  Great  part  of  the  churchyard  wall 
was  topped  with  large  coffin  stones^  with  crosaes  of  varioos 
forms  on  them ;  they  were  formerly  laid  over  the  vicars,  or 
other  religious  persons  who  were  buried  here,  and  have  been 
since  taken  from  their  graves,  and  applied  to  the  present 
use,  of  this  churchyard  nothing  now  remains  but  foundation 
walb.  In  1404  there  was  great  complaint  made,  that  the 
profits  of  the  vicarage  were  much  impaired  by  the  number 
of  rabbits  on  the  warren  of  John  Fitz  Rauf»  so  that  it  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  whole  tenth  of  40«.  At  the  Conquest 
the  whole  town  was  more  than  four  miles  in  length.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Tottington  or  Mortimers,  Stranges,  Stan- 
fords,  Campesses,  Thetford  Monks,  Bokenhams,  and  Mar- 
thams  or  Machams.  The  site  of  the  parsonage  joined  the 
east  part  of  the  churchyard,  where  a  large  barn  now  stands. 
There  are  about  2266  acres  of  land  in  this  parish :  the  soil 
consists  of  a  light  sand,  so  light  indeed  is  it  in  some  of  the 
adjoining  parishes  to  the  west,  that  it  frequently  drifts  in 
the  wind,  and  is  bare  of  vegetation.  A  Sunday  school  was 
opened  in  this  village,  October  5th,  1817»  by  the  then  cu- 
rate. The  following  are  the  names  of  the  vicars  of  Totting- 
ton since  Blomefield  wrote : — ^William  Clough,  1750,  Thomas 
Scott,  1778,  and  William  John  Burford,  1800.— See  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  place  in  CfeiU.'i  Mag.  Jan.  and  Feb. 
1819. — Common  inclosed  1774. 

WATTON.  Twenty-one  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  894. 
Or  Wadetun  as  it  is  originally  spelt,  or  Wanelund  in  Domes- 
day-book.— In  1204,  there  was  a  writ  brought  to  inquire 
whether  the  market  here,  granted  to  Jahn  de  Vaux,  who 
held  Watton  hall  manor,  was  not  prejudicial  to  the  market 
at  Saham,  and  it  being  found  so  the  market  was  recalled ; 
but,  before  the  expiration  of  this  year,  Oliver  de  Vaux,  ha- 
ving the  manor  conveyed  to  him  by  his  brother,  by  his  great 
interest  with  the  king  obtained  a  new  charter,  in  which  the 
market  was  granted  to  be  held  every  Wednesday,  as  it  is  at 
this  day.  The  church  was  built  by  the  old  manor-house, 
(which  latter  has  not  a  vestige  left),  and  stands  between  the 
present  town  and  Watton  green  ;  it  was  probably  built  about 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  though  it 
seems  it  was  re-dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  is  a  small  building, 
which  shews  that  the  town  has  increased  since  its  foundation. 
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it  is  only  twenty-Bix  yards  long,  and.  including  Uie  two  aisktf^ 
eleven  yards  broad.  Its  tower  is  round  at  bottom,  but  oc- 
tangular at  top,  with  three  large  bells.  The  remains  of  a 
curious  crucifix,  carved  in  stone,  in  the  front  of  the  north- 
porch,  mav  still  be  seen ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Hammond,  Wodehouse,  and  SamwelL  Here  are 
some  almshouses,  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  founded  by 
Edward  Qoffe  of  Threxton,  who  died  in  1G12,  and  is  buried 
at  Saham. — See  the  following  clause  in  his  will ; 

"  I  will  that  foar  of  the  poorest  aged  couples  dwelling  in  Wattoo, 
shall  have  their  dwelling  in  the  almshouses  diiriog  the  term  of  their 
natural  life ;  and  also  an  annolty  of  &L  per  afinnm,  for  ever,  granted 
out  of  my  houses  and  lands  lying  and  being  in  Griston,  to  be  equally 
divided  among  them  yearly,  during  the  term  of  nine  years,  at  four 
several  payments,  via.  at  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  aud  the  Nativity  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour ;  and  In  the  tenth  year,  the  sum  only  of  SOs,  and  the  other 
60*.  to  be  laid  out  in  repairing  the  alnshouses,  if  need  require,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  feoffees." 

Watton  is  a  small  market  town,  situate  just  into  the  wood- 
land, but  near  the  open  part  of  the  county ;  it  is  a  good 
thoroughfare,  and  its  market,  in  Blomefield's  time,  was  no 
despicable  one,  gpreat  quantities  of  butter  being  sent  through 
this  place  to  Downham  bridge,  from  whence  the  factors  re- 
turn it  to  London  by  water.  There  are  several  annual  fairs, 
one  on  Michaelmas-day,  another  on  the  day  of  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  &c.  The  town's  name  is  odly  expressed  by  a 
rebus  or  device  carved  on  the  market  cross,  viz,  1¥  a  hare, 
and  a  tun;  a  hare  is  often  called,  by  the  country  people, 
Wat,  which  joined  with  tun,  makes,  in  the  conceit  of  those 
days,  Watton  town,  to  which  for  further  elucidation  W  is 
aAxed. 

In  1673,  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  April,  there  happened 
a  most  dreadful  fire  in  this  town,  which  burnt  down  above 
sixty  houses,  &c.  Ac.  with  the  butcher*s  shambles !  to  the 
value  of  7460/.  and  goods  to  the  value  of  2660/.  for  which 
.there  was  a  brief  granted  to  gather  all  England  over,  till 
the  20th  of  September,  1676.  Between  this  town,  says 
Blomefield,  und  Merton,  on  the  left  hand,  lies  Way  land 
wood,  commonly  called  Wailing  wood,  from  a  tradition  of 
two  infants  having  been  murdered  by  their  uncle  in  this 
place,  of  which  the  old  ballad  of  ''The  Two  Children  in 
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the  Wood  ;  or.  The  Norfolk  Gentleman's  last  Will  and  Tes- 
tament,*'* is  said  to  be  made.  The  origin  of  this  tradition 
I  do  not  find ;  the  name  is  a  plain  corruption  of  Weyland, 
and  is  the  very  demesne  of,  and  gives  name  to  the  hundred, 
as  is  plain  from  the  sheriff*s  turn,  which  was  always  kept 
at  a  certain  place  in  this  wood.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Watton  Hall,  Curzons,  and  Rakeles. — Inclosing  act,  IBOl, 

Clermont  lodge  is  the  seat  of  lord  Clermont. 

"A  Brief  Account  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Acts  of  the 
Kings  and  Qaeens  of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  1688,  with  Reflections,  tending  to  prove  the  Necessity  of 
a  Reform  in  Parliament,"  Lond.  1793,  8vo.  Richard 
DiNMORB,  jun.  the  author  of  this  volume,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Richard  Dinmore  now  living  in  Norwich,  and  em- 
ploved  as  collector  of  taxes.  He  was  educated  as  a  surgeon, 
and  practised  a  short  time  at  Watton,  in  Norfolk,  from 
whence  he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  died. 

•  Presenred  In  Percf$  Belles  of  Poetry, 


